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I 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 
IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association 
in  St.  Paul,  in  July,  19 14,  an  educated,  well-informed  and 
broad-minded  gentleman,  not  connected  with  the  schools, 
asked  me  somewhat  abruptly  if  I  beHeved  in  the  fads  which 
were  now  cumbering  the  course  of  study  in  the  schools. 
I  asked  him  what  was  his  definition  of  a  "fad."  I  then 
ventured  to  tell  him  that  the  first  fads  I  knew  anything 
about  in  connection  with  the  elementary  schools  were  the 
teaching  of  elementary  arithmetic,  writing  and  reading. 
He  was  greatly  surprized  that  anyone  at  any  time  had  had 
any  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  teaching  these  branches  of 
an  elementary  education  at  public  expense.  A  few  days 
later  a  gentleman  in  my  office  characterized  as  infamous 
"the  efforts  of  half-baked  intellects  to  subvert  and  destroy 
the  existing  course  of  study  in  the  elementary  schools — a 
course  of  study  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  as  a 
sacred  trust  by  our  worthy  forefathers." 

It  occurred  to  me  that  an  account  of  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  elementary  school,  extracted  from  the  old 
records  and  scattered  fragmentary  accounts,  might  have 
some  value  at  this  time  when  the  course  of  study  is  a  general 
subject  of  discussion.  In  an  historical  sketch  of  this  char- 
acter, to  avoid  diverging  and  distracting  influences,  it  is 
manifestly  easier  to  confine  one's  attention  to  a  type-form. 
Such  a  type-form  is  found  in  the  city  of  Boston;  for  Boston, 
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so  far  as  schools  are  concerned,  has  influenced  for  good  the 
cause  of  elementary  education  more  than  any  other  Amer- 
ican state  or  city.  To  understand  the  system  of  public 
instruction  now  in  use  in  Boston,  the  growth  of  which 
started  in  the  early  years  of  the  colony,  one  must  have  in 
view  its  vital  connection  with  the  development  of  the 
community.  Things  may  be  observed  in  them  which  seem 
inexplicable  or  hardly  justifiable  when  looking  at  them  solely 
from  the  theoretical  point  of  view,  but  which  are  easily 
accounted  for  on  historical  grounds. 

The  first  school  in  Boston  was  the  Boston  Latin  School, 
opened  in  1635,  and  until  1682  the  only  pubhc  school  in 
Boston.  Its  purpose  was  not  at  all  like  that  of  the  schools 
of  later  times,  but  solely  the  preparation  of  boys  for  the  uni- 
versity in  order  that  the  colony  might  be  aided  in  securing, 
says  the  historian,  **  a  body  of  learned  men  who  by  acquaint- 
ance with  ancient  tongues  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  scriptures  and  qualified  to  discover  the  true  sense 
of  meaning  of  the  original."  There  were  no  lawyers  in 
the  colony  at  that  early  time  nor  any  physicians.  The 
profession  of  medicine  was  practised,  so  far  as  it  was  prac- 
tised at  all,  by  the  ministers  of  religion  and  by  certain  ex- 
perienced women.  The  only  apparent  motive,  therefore, 
a  parent  had  in  sending  his  son  to  the  one  public  school 
in  Boston  at  this  time  was  his  desire  to  educate  him  for  the 
ministry.  The  Boston  Latin  School  in  its  original  purpose 
has  never  been  changed.  It  has  always  been  a  Classical 
School.  "Other  schools  have  taken  the  advantage  of  re- 
cent changes  in  the  requirements  for  college,  preparing 
boys  with  Httle  Latin  and  no  Greek,  but  the  Latin  School 
continues  to  provide  the  old  and  excellent  classical  prepara- 
tion." 

In  1682,  the  Latin  School  being  much  overcrowded,  the 
town,  after  a  protracted  and  acrimonious  discussion, 
"voted  to  set  up  two  schools  for  the  teaching  of  children 
to  write  and  cipher."  This  change,  in  the  mind  of  the  com- 
mon people,  led  towards  a  chance  to  become  a  clerk.  It 
did  not  include  reading  for  that  was  learned  at  home  or 
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from  private  teachers.  One  of  these  two  schools  soon  took 
up  classical  studies  in  addition  to  the  writing  and  the 
ciphering  and  for  more  than  a  century  was  known  as  the 
North  Latin  School.  "Nevertheless,  the  vote  of  the  town 
establishing  the  two  writing  and  ciphering  schools  is  a 
deliberate  public  recognition  of  the  form  of  some  elementary 
education  for  the  common  purposes  of  life  and  likewise  of 
the  importance  of  providing  this  for  all  who  wish  to  obtain 
it."  In  1790  the  North  Latin  School  was  restored  to  its 
original  purpose  and  later  became  known  as  the  Eliot  Gram- 
mar School,  a  name  which  it  still  bears.  Meanwhile  the 
other  writing  and  ciphering  school  held  to  its  original  pur- 
pose and  in  the  course  of  time  also  became  a  grammar 
school.  Other  schools  of  this  type  were  established  as  the 
town  grew  larger,  the  studies  being  limited  to  writing  and 
ciphering  thru  the  rest  of  the  seventeenth  and  well  on  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

These  early  schools  were  opened  only  for  boys.  For  more 
than  a  century  girls  were  not  admitted  at  all  and  when 
they  were  first  admitted  in  1789  they  were  permitted  to 
attend  only  half  the  year,  from  April  to  October.  It  was 
not  before  1828  that  girls  were  admitted  to  the  grammar 
schools  on  equal  terms  with  the  boys.  Meanwhile  the 
educational  wants  that  demand  reading,  grammar,  geography 
and  history,  were  making  themselves  felt  more  and  more. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  intro- 
duction of  these  studies  in  the  public  schools  was  advocated 
by  persons  who  believed  that  the  schools  ought  to  be  re- 
formed by  such  an  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  their  in- 
struction. These  studies  became  the  fads  of  the  day; 
that  is,  new  things  not  yet  accepted  by  the  great  majority. 
The  new  studies  were  greatly  opposed  by  the  teachers  of 
the  schools  of  that  time,  who,  having  been  chosen  merely 
for  their  ability  to  teach  children  to  write  and  cipher,  felt 
themselves  incompetent  to  teach  reading,  geography  and 
history.  Hence,  arose  a  long  controversy  which  ended  in 
a  compromise  whereby  a  pecuhar  plan  of  school  organiza- 
tion came  into  existence.     A  new  master,  called  a  grammar 
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master,  was  appointed  in  each  school  to  teach  the  new 
studies — reading,  grammar,  geography,  and  whatever  higher 
studies  might  be  added  from  time  to  time — while  the  old 
master,  henceforth  called  the  writing  master,  was  still 
employed  to  teach  writing  and  ciphering,  to  which  branches 
single-entry  bookkeeping  appears  to  have  been  added  in 
the  course  of  time. 

The  children  in  each  school  were  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, one  attending  the  grammar  master's  room  forenoons 
and  the  writing  master's  room  afternoons,  while  the  other 
part  attended  in  the  reverse  order.  The  grammar  master's 
room  was  usually  upstairs  and  the  writing  master's  room 
downstairs.  This  arrangement  prevailed  in  the  Boston 
schools  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  and  was  discarded 
only  when  its  inherent  faults  had  grown  to  the  point  of 
rendering  it  no  longer  tolerable.  The  first  strong  effort 
to  abolish  this  system  was  made  in  1830  by  Lemuel  Shaw, 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts,  then 
a  member  of  the  School  Committee.  His  attack  was  made 
by  bringing  forward  a  new  plan  which  provided  for  one  master 
at  the  head  of  each  school  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
subordinate  and  assistant  teachers  to  instruct  in  all  the 
branches  of  a  good  English  education;  but  this  system  had 
a  long  and  hard  struggle  to  establish  itself.  With  all  the 
sound  arguments  and  reason  and  experience  on  one  side, 
a  campaign  of  no  less  than  seventeen  years  was  necessary 
to  bring  its  merits  into  general  recognition.  "Like  many 
another  school  reform  it  would  seem  to  be  inimical  to  what 
the  school  masters  were  pleased  to  regard  as  their  fixt 
rights  and  interests."  The  first  victory  was  won  over  this 
stubborn  opposition  in  1847  by  the  estabUshment  of  the 
Quincy  School  with  John  D.  Philbrick  as  master.  The 
Quincy  School,  therefore,  marks  an  important  epoch  in 
school  organization.  The  building  was  especially  designed 
to  accommodate  the  new  organization  and  it  has  since 
served  as  a  model  for  many  buildings  of  the  same  type  both 
in  Boston  and  elsewhere.  One  featiure  of  this  design,  the 
single  desk  and  chair  for  each  pupil,  came  into  use  at  this 
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time.  In  a  few  years  the  single-headed  system  became 
universal  in  Boston.  Each  of  the  schools  one  after  another 
was  reorganized.  The  writing  masters  were  dropt  from 
their  places  and  the  grammar  masters  became  supreme  each 
in  his  own  school.  The  older  writing  teachers  were  carried 
on  the  pay  roll  as  pensioners,  the  last  writing  teacher  dying 
in  1877. 

Another  reform  advocated  by  Chief  Justice  Shaw  pros- 
pered for  a  time,  which  was  the  separation  of  the  sexes  so 
that  boys  and  girls  in  the  grammar  school  should  attend  in 
different  buildings.  This  became  the  established  practise 
in  Boston,  and  in  Roxbury,  where  it  still  continues,  but  not 
elsewhere.  The  first  period,  therefore,  when  the  Boys' 
Latin  School  was  the  only  school,  existed  from  1635  to  1682, 
The  second  period,  the  period  of  the  writing  and  ciphering 
schools  in  addition  to  the  Latin  School,  was  from  1682  to 
about  1740.  The  third  period  from  about  1740  to  1847 
when  the  grammar  schools  were  partly  writing  schools. 
The  next  period  from  1847  to  1876  was  a  period  of  recon- 
struction and  enlargement.  The  studies  that  had  already 
been  given  room  in  the  schools  needed  to  be  rearranged  and 
adjusted  to  the  system  of  grades  which  the  new  organiza- 
tion had  made  necessary.  The  requirements  for  promotion 
from  grade  to  grade  needed  to  be  defined  and  to  be  made 
operative  in  the  schools.  Not  only  was  there  a  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  the  standards  of  proficiency  set  up  in  the  differ- 
ent schools,  but  there  were  wide  differences  in  the  range  of 
instruction  offered.  "The  schools  had  never  been  subjected 
to  efficient  supervision  and  had  always  enjoyed  a  free  scope 
for  the  development  of  individual  ideas.  The  consequence 
was  that  boys  went  up  to  the  high  school  some  well  and  some 
ill  prepared  for  advance  work,  and  the  girls,  for  whom  no 
high  school  existed  in  the  early  part  of  this  period,  were 
permitted  to  take  some  advance  studies  in  the  grammar 
schools.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  girls'  grammar 
schools  were  considerably  superior  to  the  boys'  grammar 
schools  both  in  the  range  of  the  instruction  given  and  in  its. 
quality." 
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Then  there  were  new  brances  of  instruction,  like  music, 
drawing,  physiology,  physical  geography  and  natural 
history,  room  for  which  in  the  girls'  schools  was  demanded 
by  the  reformers  of  the  day.  "The  official  career  of  John 
D.  Philbrick  as  Superintendent  of  Schools,  extending  from 
1856  to  1878,  covered  the  greater  part  of  this  period.  His 
great  work  in  the  grammar  schools  was  to  design  and  bring 
into  effective  operation  a  uniform  course  of  study.  Cir- 
cumstances did  not  then  permit  an  entire  clearing  of  the 
ground  for  a  wholly  new  structure,  but  the  new  construction 
must  be  combined  with  the  old."  The  course  of  study  in 
use  today  is  mainly  that  which  he  framed,  the  changes 
being  comparatively  few  and  not  of  a  radical  nature.  What 
Mr.  Philbrick  was  prevented  from  accomplishing  in  his  time 
was  the  bringing  of  this  course  of  study  into  effective  and 
complete  operation  in  all  the  schools.  There  was  much 
passive  opposition  to  be  overcome.  School  masters  are 
usually  great  for  passive  opposition  and  perhaps  none  was 
ever  greater  than  the  Boston  school  master  of  the  last 
generation.  Each  was  the  supreme  ruler  of  his  own  school 
district  and  relying  on  the  support  of  his  district  committee, 
he  could  defy  the  interference  of  all  other  authorities  and  he 
often  did  so." 

"During  this  period,  Roxbury,  Charlestown,  Dorchester, 
Brighton  and  West  Roxbury  were  annexed  to  the  city  of 
Boston.  There  was  a  gregjt  need  of  help  in  supervision 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  applying  the  Boston  Course  of 
Study  to  the  schools  of  these  cities.  In  1876,  at  the  time 
of  the  reorganization  of  the  School  Committee,  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  now  the  Board  of  Assistant  Superintendents, 
was  created.  The  Board  of  Supervisors,  six  members, 
were  specifically  created  independent  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  and  intended  to  be  a  check  to  his  activities  and 
influence,  and  made  their  reports  directly  to  the  School 
Committee.  Only  the  high  character  of  the  members  of 
this  anomalous  body  prevented  serious  trouble  during  the 
life  time  of  this  Board,  which  became  the  Board  of  As- 
sistant Superintendents  in   1906.     To  illustrate    the    con- 
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servatism  of  the  school  organization,  the  School  Committee 
as  late  as  1898  refused  to  grant  permission  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  or  any  one  of  them,  to  examine  classes  in  the 
respective  schools  of  the  city.  Boston  has  certainly  always 
been  progressively  conservative  in  the  conduct  of  its  schools. 
During  this  latter  period  less  attention  was  paid  to  recon- 
struction and  enlargement  than  to  the  effective  working 
of  the  existing  system.  The  course  of  study  has  been  care- 
fully revised  two  or  three  times,  but  not  radically  changed. 
In  Mr.  Seaver's  Report  of  1903  he  exprest  the  opinion 
that  **the  reform  work  which  now  seems  most  needful  in 
our  schools  is  to  rid  the  several  studies  of  unnecessary  or 
useless  details.  There  is  an  almost  irresistible  tendency  to 
over-elaboration  in  every  branch  of  study." 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  two  important  educational 
measures  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston 
resulted  in  permanent  enlargement  of  the  field  of  public 
education.  One  of  these  was  the  extension  of  elementary 
education  downwards  by  the  opening  of  primary  schools 
in  1818,  and  the  other  was  the  extension  of  non-classical 
education  upwards  by  the  establishment  of  the  English 
High  School  in  1821.  ''That  public  primary  schools  for 
children  under  seven  years  of  age  were  greatly  needed  in 
Boston  was  a  surprizing  and  unwelcome  truth  to  the  officials 
and  the  leading  men.  The  selectmen  and  gentlemen 
chosen  by  the  town  as  a  School  Committee,  with  other 
eminent  gentlemen  who  visited  the  schools,  annually,  dined 
together  in  Faneuil  Hall  at  the  expense  of  the  town." 
"They  either  had  not  learned  that  there  were  hundreds  of 
children  in  Boston  who  from  poverty  or  neglect  of  parents 
had  no  means  of  preparation  for  admission  to  our  justly 
celebrated  grammar  schools,  and  other  hundreds  of  grammar 
school  age  who  were  growing  up  in  ignorance,  or  while 
knowing  these  facts  made  no  allusion  to  them  in  their 
after  dinner  speeches  in  Faneuil  Hall."  These  discreditable 
facts  were  first  brought  to  light  by  the  managers  of  the 
Sunday  Schools.  A  report  published  in  181 7  states  that  of 
336  children  admitted  to  the  Mason  Street  Sunday  School, 
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none  of  whom  was  under  five  years  of  age,  one  quarter  could 
read  words  of  one  syllable,  and  most  of  them  did  not  know 
their  letters.  Other  Sunday  schools  furnished  similar  evi- 
dence. This  state  of  things  was  all  the  more  discreditable 
since  the  law  of  the  Commonwealth,  past  in  1780,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  preparatory  schools  to  pre- 
pare children  for  admission  to  grammar  schools,  had  beea 
neglected  by  the  authorities  in  Boston  for  more  than  a. 
quarter  of  a  century.  Other  towns  meanwhile  had  taken 
action  under  the  law  and  were  enjoying  their  primary  schools. 
That  this  neglect  is  to  be  charged  upon  the  authorities 
and  some  of  the  leading  men  in  Boston  and  not  upon  the 
people,  is  evidenced  from  the  prompt  and  favorable  re- 
sponse the  people  gave  whenever  the  subject  of  primary 
schools  was  brought  before  them  for  action.  The  authori- 
ties looked  upon  primary  schools  as  an  expensive  fad. 
The  people  took  a  different  view. 

In  May,  181 7,  a  town  meeting  was  called  to  take  up  this 
subject  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  school  com- 
mittee with  the  addition  of  one  person  from  each  ward 
to  be  appointed  by  the  selectmen.  This  Committee  began 
by  canvassing  the  town  to  enumerate  the  children  both 
above  and  below  the  age  of  seven  years  who  were  not  at- 
tending school.  Of  the  former  number  they  found  283 
and  of  the  latter  243,  a  number  which  in  a  town  of  40,000 
inhabitants  certainly  called  for  serious  attention,  but  the 
chairman  of  the  selectmen  wrote  a  report  carefully  de- 
signed to  persuade  the  people  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  facts  that  need  cause  any  uneasiness  and  concluded 
that  it  was  inexpedient  to  establish  primary  schools  at  the 
public  expense  for  children  under  seven  years  of  age,  and 
that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  reading  and  writing 
schools  was  not  required  by  any  evident  pubUc  necessity. 
The  School  Committee  accepted  this  report  and  printed  it 
for  the  information  of  the  people  supposing  that  this  action 
would  end  the  matter.  The  report,  however,  was  vigor- 
ously assailed  in  the  pubUc  press. 

In  May,  1818,  a  new  petition  was  presented  at  the  town 
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meeting,  referred  to  a  special  committee  and  favorably 
reported  upon.  This  report,  instructing  the  School  Com- 
mittee to  appoint  three  gentlemen  from  each  ward  to  pro- 
vide instruction  for  children  between  four  and  seven  years 
of  age  and  appropriating  $5000  for  the  purpose,  came  up 
for  final  action  on  the  i  ith  of  June.  The  opposition  thereto 
was  led  by  Hon.  Harrison  Gray  Otis  and  the  Hon.  Peter 
O.  Thatcher  who  supported  the  position  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  School  Committee  the  year  before.  The  lead- 
ing petitioners,  EHsha  Ticknor,  formerly  one  of  the  grammar 
masters  of  Boston,  and  James  Savage,  supported  their  views 
earnestly,  aided  by  Thomas  B.  Watt.  The  report  and  the 
votes  were  adopted  almost  unanimously.  The  School 
Committee  bowed  gracefully  to  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
meeting  five  days  later  chose  36  gentlemen,  three  from  each 
ward,  to  carry  into  execution  the  votes  of  the  town.  Thus 
was  constituted  the  primary  school  committee,  a  body  which 
had  the  whole  management  of  the  public  primary  schools 
from  1 81 8  to  1855,  a  period  of  thirty-seven  years  and  for 
the  first  time  children  were  then  taught  to  read  in  the  schools 
of  Boston  at  public  expense. 

■  In  1833  t^^  primary  school  committee  discovered  that  in 
primary  school  No.  8,  in  the  sixth  district,  Peter  Parley's 
Geography  with  maps  and  a  globe  had  been  introduced, 
also  geographical  cards  and  models  of  various  figures.  The 
geography,  it  was  learned,  was  used  as  an  occasional  reading 
book  by  the  children,  as  geography  was  taught  at  this  time, 
and  the  other  things  were  also  used  by  the  teachers.  In 
three  other  schools  more  or  less  of  the  same  things  had  been 
introduced.  It  appeared  further  that  aU  of  them  had  been 
given  to  the  schools,  tho  in  some  cases  the  parents  had  been 
requested  to  purchase  the  geography  for  the  children.  These 
acts  were  formally  censured  by  the  committee  on  the  ground 
that  variations  had  been  made  in  the  course  of  study  with- 
out first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  whole  board.  The 
gentleman  censured  for  these  acts  was  a  new  member  of 
the  committee,  Josiah  Holbrook,  an  educational  reformer 
of  considerable  originality  and  merit  in  his  day. 
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This  dread  of  innovation  manifested  itself  a  month  later 
when  one  member  moved  that  each  district  committee  be 
allowed  to  select  one  school  in  which  new  methods  of  in- 
struction may  be  experimentally  introduced,  and  another 
member  asked  leave  to  introduce  at  his  own  expense  cer- 
tain articles  for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  namely,  a  black- 
board, a  number  of  slates  and  pencils  and  some  forms 
suitable  for  the  children  to  write  on  the  slate.  Both  mo- 
tions were  laid  on  the  table.  The  first  was  not  taken  up 
again,  but  the  slates  and  pencils  were  allowed  after  due 
deliberation  later  in  the  same  year,  and  the  blackboards 
some  years  afterwards.  In  1838  there  was  a  controversy  in 
the  General  School  Committee  over  the  amount  of  time  spent 
respectively  in  the  writing  school  and  grammar  school 
section  of  the  double  headed  Writing-Grammar  School. 
The  course  of  study  in  the  Writing  School  required  the  teach- 
ing of  writing,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  bookkeeping  by 
single  entry  and  a  little  of  algebra  and  geometry.  The 
Grammar  department  required  the  teaching  of  reading, 
spelUng,  grammar,  geography,  English  composition,  decla- 
mation, some  portions  of  natural  philosophy  and  natiu-al 
and  civil  history.  The  majority  of  the  Sub- Committee 
reported  in  favor  of  giving  the  grammar  school  depart- 
ment more  time  because  of  the  enlarged  and  enlarging 
curriculum.  The  minority  argued  in  favor  of  the  time  tried 
and  valued  old  policy  and  won  out  by  a  vote  of  80  to  70. 

The  primary  school  committee  was  dissolved  in  1855, 
and  the  primary  schools  were  transferred  to  the  care  of  the 
general  school  committee.  The  conditions  in  the  primary 
schools  were  very  much  more  unpromising  than  in  the 
grammar  schools.  Teachers  long  accustomed  to  the  old 
order  were  now  called  upon  to  adapt  themselves  to  a  new 
order.  The  schools  furnished  many  evidences  of  neglect. 
Houses  were  ill  lighted  and  ventilated  and  were  not  well 
provided  with  playgrounds  and  sanitaries.  The  rooms 
were  small  and  badly  overcrowded.  Attendance  was 
irregular  and  truancy  prevalent.  The  furniture  was  scanty, 
no  desks  for  the  use  of  slates,  only  little  movable  arm  chairs 
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for  the  children  to  sit  in.  There  was  no  course  of  study  in 
the  modern  significance  of  the  term.  The  principle  of 
gradation  had  not  been  recognized  and  promotion  from  one 
teacher's  room  to  another  was  unknown.  It  is  true  that  each 
teacher  had  six  classes,  but  this  meant  that  her  children 
began  their  A  B  C's  with  her  and  stayed  in  her  room  until 
they  were  ready  for  admission  to  the  grammar  school. 
Many  children  were  kept  in  the  primary  schools  long  after 
they  were  ready  for  admission  to  the  grammar  school  be- 
cause their  teachers  were  unwilling  to  impoverish  their 
first  classes  by  parting  with  the  most  brilliant  pupils. 

The  plan  for  an  English  Classical  School  was  suggested 
by  one  of  the  members  of  the  School  Committee,  Samuel 
A.  Wells,  and  brought  before  the  selectmen  in  1820  with  a 
request  that  a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
be  called  to  consider  and  act  thereon.  The  town  meeting 
was  held  on  the  15th  day  of  January,  1821,  and  the  plan 
was  nearly  unanimously  accepted,  but  three  persons  voting 
in  the  negative.  The  course  of  study,  a  three  years'  course^ 
was  quite  simple  in  comparison  with  the  courses  in  modern 
high  schools.  It  contained  no  foreign  languages,  no  book- 
keeping, no  chemistry  and  no  drawing,  and  remained  un- 
changed for  eleven  years.  In  1832  a  teacher  of  French 
was  appointed.  Drawing  was  also  added  as  a  permitted 
study  about  the  same  time.  Spanish  was  also  a  permitted 
study  for  some  years  following  the  Mexican  War,  but  few 
pupils  took  it  and  it  was  finally  dropt  for  lack  of  interest. 
Bookkeeping  was  added  in  1842.  Chemistry  and  the  Ger- 
man language  were  added  to  the  list  of  studies  in  1870,. 
but  were  open  only  to  the  few  boys  who  remained  in  school 
for  a  fourth  year. 

'*In  1825  the  School  Committee  instructed  a  sub-com- 
mittee of  its  body  to  consider  the  expediency  and  practi- 
cability of  establishing  a  public  school  for  the  instruction  of 
girls  in  the  higher  departments  of  science  and  literature. 
They  adopted  later  unanimously  a  favorable  report  on  the 
subject,  providing  for  the  opening  of  a  high  school  for  girls. 
The  number  of  girls  who  presented  themselves  at  the  ad- 
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mission  examination  was  surprizingly  large — 286.  Of  these, 
37  were  between  the  ages  of  11  and  12,  69  between  the  ages 
of  12  and  13,  72  between  the  ages  of  13  and  14,  94  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  15,  and  14  were  over  15  years  of  age. 
Applicants  were  examined  in  reading,  prose  and  verse, 
in  English  grammar,  in  arithmetic  and  in  writing.  After 
refusing  all  applicants  below  the  age  of  12  and  all  others 
who  received  less  than  13V2  credits  out  of  a  possible  20, 
the  school  committee  authorized  the  opening  of  the  school 
on  March  2,  1826." 

**The  success  of  the  new  high  school  for  girls  was  immedi- 
ately great  and  alarming.  At  least  the  masters  of  the  gram- 
mar schools  were  alarmed  by  the  prospect  of  losing  their 
most  proficient  girls  at  an  early  age  by  their  entering  the 
high  school.  This  loss  would  be  injurious,  it  was  thought, 
to  the  grammar  schools.  Whether  any  thought  was  taken 
for  the  interest  of  the  children  does  not  appear.  The  fears 
of  the  grammar  masters  for  their  schools  appeared  to  have 
been  committed  to  the  school  committee  and  the  mayor, 
Josiah  Quincy,  who  instituted  an  inquiry  '  as  to  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  character  and  prospects  of  the  other 
schools  by  the  institution  in  question.'  The  answers  to 
the  questions  propounded  by  the  mayor  were  such  as  to 
satisfy  the  committee  of  inquiry  that  one  of  three  things 
should  be  done.  First,  either  the  high  school  for  girls 
must  be  wholly  discontinued,  or,  second,  the  city  must 
provide  for  two  high  schools  the  present  year,  with  a  pros- 
pective certainty  of  increasing  the  number  of  this  kind  of 
schools  every  succeeding  one  or  two  years  as  the  city  in- 
creases. Or,  third,  new  principles  must  be  adopted  in  re- 
lation to  admission  into  this  school  so  as  to  diminish  the 
number  of  candidates  and  to  retain  the  females  in  the  gram- 
mar and  writing  schools.  The  last  of  these  alternatives 
was  taken.  A  higher  standard  was  set  up  for  the  admission 
examination  and  only  girls  above  the  age  of  14  and  below 
16  were  to  be  received,  and  those  who  past  were  to  be  al- 
lowed to  stay  only  one  year  in  the  school.  In  1828,  for 
various  reasons — the  resignation  of  the  master,  postponing 
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the  election  of  his  successor,  and  the  division  in  opinion  in 
the  school  committee — no  appropriation  was  made  for  the 
■school  and  the  school  came  to  an  end." 

The  next  public  movement  for  a  girls'  high  school  was 
started  in  1853  when  a  petition  bearing  over  3000  signa- 
tures was  presented  to  the  school  committee,  praying  that 
:a  high  school  for  girls  might  be  established.  After  a  long 
discussion,  on  November  14,  1854,  the  school  committee 
decided  to  introduce  high  school  studies  into  the  existing 
normal  school.  Thus  the  normal  school  originally  estab- 
Hshed  in  1852  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preparing  young  women 
for  the  business  of  teaching,  came  to  be  also  a  high  school, 
and  soon  acquired  the  name  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal 
:School.  This  condition  lasted  until  1872,  when  in  order  to 
save  the  Normal  School  from  complete  absorption  in  the 
liigh  school,  the  normal  school  was  given  a  separate  ex- 
istence. The  Girls'  I^atin  School  was  established  in  1878 
to  provide  girls  with  the  same  opportunities  to  fit  for  college 
as  had  long  been  enjoyed  by  the  boys.  The  Mechanics 
Arts  High  School  was  established  in  1893;  the  kindergartens 
in  1888;  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  in  1869; 
rspecial  classes  for  mentally  deficient  children  in  1892. 
The  evening  schools  were  authorized  by  the  legislature  in 
1857  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  school  committee  in 
1868.  The  evening  high  school  was  opened  in  1869.  Free 
evening  industrial  drawing  schools  were  opened  in  1870. 
Music  was  first  introduced  into  the  public  schools  of  Boston 
in  1838  at  the  instance  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music. 
Drawing  was  a  permitted  subject  in  the  English  High 
School  from  1827  to  1836  and  after  that  it  was  an  obligatory 
study,  but  no  teacher  of  drawing  was  appointed  until 
1853.  Drawing  was  put  upon  the  list  of  grammar  school 
studies  in  1848,  but  little  was  done  with  it  in  the  schools 
before  1856.  The  real  beginning  of  drawing  in  the  schools 
"was  in  1871. 

There  are  indications  as  early  as  1789  that  girls  after  their 
admission  to  the  public  schools  were  permitted  to  spend 
some  of  their  school  time  on  needle  work.     Sewing  was 
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permitted  by  the  School  Committee  in  1853  and  three 
years  later  the  reports  say  that  it  was  taught  in  all  the 
schools  save  one,  but  not  much  progress  was  really  made 
until  1869.  In  1875  the  city  solicitor  gave  his  opinion  that 
it  was  illegal  for  the  school  committee  to  spend  money  for 
instruction  in  sewing.  In  1876  the  legislature  passt  an 
act  legalizing  the  teaching  of  sewing  in  the  schools. 

The  first  schools  of  cookery  were  opened  in  October^ 
1885.  Wood- working  for  boys  was  first  introduced  in  1884. 
In  1892  the  school  committee  formulated  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  giving  instruction  in  wood-working  for  boys  in  the 
three  upper  grades  of  all  the  grammar  schools  in  the  city. 
MiHtary  drill  was  introduced  in  1863.  The  experiment 
was  soon  abandoned  in  the  grammar  schools,  but  in  the 
Latin  and  in  the  high  schools  the  military  drill  has  had 
a  permanent  place  ever  since.  The  wonderful  progress 
made  in  Boston  in  the  department  of  hygiene  and  physical 
culture,  the  successful  deaHng  with  exceptional  children, 
the  advantages  accruing  from  medical  inspection  of  children 
in  the  schools;  the  opening  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce, 
the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  the  change  of  the  Mechan- 
ics Arts  High  School  to  a  Trade  School,  the  opening  of  the 
Evening  Trade  School  for  Girls,  the  Industrial  Schools 
for  boys,  the  Continuation  Schools,  the  new  Clerical  High 
School  and  other  interesting  developments  are  too  recent 
to  chronicle  specifically. 

MEMORANDA  FROM  ANNAI.S  OF  PRIMARY  SCHOOI.  COMMITTEE^ 

Primary  School  Committee  181 8-1 855.  In  1741  there 
were  535  pupils  in  five  Writing  Schools.  In  1758  there 
were  841  pupils  in  five  Writing  Schools.  In  May,  1785, 
there  were  64  in  Latin  Schools,  503  in  Writing  Schools. 

Writing  Schools  under  supervision  of  selectmen  until 
1789  when  School  Committee  of  one  from  each  ward  and 
the  selectmen  was  organized.  No  pupils  under  seven. 
None  admitted  who  could  not  read  in  the  testament. 

Oct.  20,  1789,  girls  admitted  to  Grammar  Schools,  in- 
structed in  same  studies,  but  at  different  hours  and  only 
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from  April  to  October  in  each  year.  Schools  continued 
in  session  thru  July  and  August. 

In  1792  in  North  Bennett  Street  School,  writing  and  arith- 
metic taught  in  one  department.  In  another,  spelling, 
reading,  BngHsh  grammar  and  geography. 

In  1800  there  were  seven  free  schools  with  900  scholars 
of  whom  about  160  were  taught  Latin. 

In  August,  1 8 16,  2000  children. 

School  hours  (18 17)  from  7.30  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  April  to 
October — 8.30  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  October  to  April. 

Laws  of  Commonwealth — 1790.  ''No  youths  shall  be 
sent  to  the  Grammar  School  unless  they  shall  have  learned 
in  some  other  school,  or  in  some  other  way,  to  read  the 
English  language,  by  spelling  the  same." 

The  laws  provided  for  the  establishment  of  preparatory 
schools  when  grammar  is  not  taught.  But  there  were 
no  pubHc  schools  in  Boston  where  children  could  be  qualified 
for  admission  to  the  Grammar  Schools. 

November,  18 17 — Latin  Grammar  School,  147;  Writing 
Grammar  School,  2 118  (796  girls);  in  Private  Schools,  4132 
(162  schools). 

18 1 8 — 532  children  in  town  did  not  attend  any  school. 

1 8 19 — Report  of  Special  Committee: 

1 .  That  number  of  pupils  in  each  school  be  not  more  than 
50  nor  less  than  40. 

2.  There  shall  be  four  classes.  Those  who  read  in  the 
Testament  shall  be  in  the  first  class.  Those  in  easy  reading 
in  the  second  class.  Those  who  spell  in  two  or  more  sylla- 
bles in  third  class.  Those  learning  their  letters  and  mono- 
syllables in  the  fourth  class,  and  that  the  books  be  the 
same  in  every  school  for  each  pupil  hereafter  entering. 

April  25,  1820 — Report  of  Sub  Committee.  Number  of 
pupils  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age  who  were  too  old  for 
Primary  Schools  and  not  qualified  to  enter  Grammar 
Schools  would  exceed  300. 

June,  1820 — Town  voted  $1000  for  school  (intermediate) 
for  such  children. 

182 1 — Report   of   Mr.   Ticknor — Primary   Schools   read 
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in  the  Testament,  used  Kelley's  spelling  book  and  in  the 
best  schools  learned  elementary  Roman  Notation — Knitting 
and  Sewing. 

1824 — Report  of  Sub  Committee — To  examine  and  adopt 
the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching  the  alphabet — 
That  Fowle's  Rational  Guide  as  a  reading  book  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Primary  Schools  after  May  ist.  That  some 
uniform  edition  of  the  Testament  be  introduced  into  the 
schools. 

1826 — Primary  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  by  Emerson, 
adopted  for  use  in  Primary  Schools. 

1830 — "Committee  reprehended  tendency  to  give  ex- 
ercises in  geometry,  geography  and  natural  philosophy,  to 
detriment  of  what  in  a  Primary  School  should  be  considered 
of  primary  importance,  viz.,  correct  reading  and  thoro 
spelling." 

November,  1831 — Primary  School  Committee  refused  to 
delegate  to  Master  of  Grammar  School  authority  to  admit 
children  of  seven  to  Grammar  School. 

May,  1833 — That  fourth  classes  be  furnished  with  slates 
and  pencils — That  numeration  i  to  100  be  taught  in  the 
fourth  class,  the  combination  of  these  numbers,  to  find 
pages  in  a  book,  for  second  division  of  third  class — That 
arithmetical  tables  be  commenced  in  the  first  division  of 
third  class — That  the  same  be  completed  and  the  study  of 
the  rules  and  examples  be  begun  in  the  second  class — That 
the  Study  of  the  North  American  Arithmetic  be  completed 
by  the  pupils  in  the  first  class  before  receiving  admission  to 
grammar  schools. 

1837 — Free  employment  bureau  created,  appHcants 
mainly  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  From  sixty  to  eighty 
children  found  suitable  places  in  the  country,  but  many  of 
the  boys  and  girls  were  so  bad  that  people  would  not  take 
them,  or  if  they  did,  could  not  keep  them. 

1838 — ^Voted  to  furnish  each  Primary  School  with  a 
blackboard. 

July,  1838 — Voted  to  estabUsh  a  model  school  to  try 
experiments  in  primary  instruction — aboHshed  in  1842. 
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1847 — Ordered  that  plain  sewing  shall  be  introduced  into 
any  of  the  Primary  Schools  where  the  special  local  Com- 
mittee on  said  School  shall  deem  it  expedient. 

March,  1838 — Age  raised  from  seven  to  eight  for  admis- 
sion to  grammar  schools. 

1 85 1 — Phonetic  system  of  teaching  reading  introduced. 

1852 — Number  of  pupils  in  Primary  Schools,  11,970; 
number  sent  to  Grammar  Schools,  1497;  number  of  foreign 
parentage,  6788. 

In  forming  a  judgment  relative  to  the  attitude  of  the  able 
and  conscientious  men  of  Boston  who  opposed  additions 
to  the  course  of  study  and  improvements  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  schools,  one  must  be  charitable  and  take 
into  consideration  the  many  conditions  under  which  they 
lived.  Notwithstanding  that  there  were  no  primary  schools 
supported  by  taxation  in  Boston  prior  to  181 8,  there  were 
a  number  of  such  schools  in  other  towns  in  the  Common- 
wealth. In  Boston,  too,  the  very  great  majority  of  children 
were  reasonably  well  taught  to  read  in  the  numerous  private 
schools  and  by  the  excellent  mothers.  For  instance,  in 
November,  181 7,  there  were  2265  pupils  in  public  schools 
and  4132  pupils  in  the  private  schools.  Again,  the  poverty 
of  the  people  was  much  more  pronounced  than  at  any  subse- 
quent period.  In  1802  the  expenditures  of  the  town  of 
Boston  for  all  purposes  amounted  to  $54,000,  of  which 
$9,900  went  for  schools  and  $13,000  for  support  of  the  poor. 
Identical  conditions  existed  at  the  same  time  in  Cam- 
bridge, Worcester,  Springfield  and  other  Massachusetts 
towns.  Can  one  imagine  a  condition  in  our  age  when  the 
appropriations  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  would  require 
40  per  cent  more  money  each  year  than  is  spent  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  schools?  As  late  as  1826,  according  to  a  leading 
economist  writing  on  the  question  of  distribution  of  wealth, 
three  men  in  Boston  could  buy  one-fourth  of  the  city. 
In  1900  the  conditions  had  so  changed  that  it  would  re- 
quire the  wealth  of  over  2500  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Bos- 
ton to  purchase  one-fourth  of  the  city.  The  care  of  the 
poor  who  were  even  then  pouring  into  the  city  the  small 
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earning  power  of  mechanics  and  laborers,  and  later  the 
great  influx  of  an  alien  population  created  a  problem  for 
our  forefathers  much  more  serious  than  the  conditions 
which  confront  the  present  generation. 

Reformers  were  numerous  and  active  so  far  as  the  schools 
were  concerned  from  1740  to  1850.  The  records  show 
evidences  of  the  wild  schemes  and  notions  which  it  was 
necessary  to  combat  at  this  time.  The  development  of 
the  elementary  school,  moreover,  followed  the  same  lines 
noticeable  in  the  growth  of  the  elementary  schools  in 
England,  Germany  and  France.  Nevertheless,  the  city 
of  Boston  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  back- 
ward as  they  may  seem  at  this  time,  were  in  advance  and 
very  much  in  advance  of  any  other  group  of  people  in  this 
country.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  every  addition  to 
the  course  of  study,  every  extension  of  the  elementary  school, 
was  forced  on  the  authorities  and  the  resisting  school  master 
by  the  layman  representing  the  unconscious  aspirations  of 
the  common  people.  In  order  to  complete  this  record,  the 
following  facts  are  submitted  showing  the  dates  at  which 
our  present  studies  in  the  course  of  study  came  into  the 
schools  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts : 

Under  the  compulsory  school  law  of  the  state,  certain 
studies  are  prescribed  to  be  taught  in  all  pubHc  schools; 
certain  others  are  optional.  The  list  has  been  gradually 
extending  for  a  hundred  years. 

1647 — In  elementary  schools,  reading  and  writing  re- 
quired.    The  grammar  schools  to  fit  for  the  university. 

1789 — In  elementary  schools,  the  English  language, 
arithmetic,  orthography,  and  decent  behavior  added.  The 
grammar  schools  to  teach  Latin,  Greek  and  English  lang- 
uages. Some  English  grammar  was  taught  in  the  Latin 
School  and  the  early  spelling  book  had  contained  some 
grammar  work. 

1826 — In  elementary  schools,  geography  added.  In  high 
schools,  history,  algebra,  geometry,  bookkeeping,  surveying, 
rhetoric  and  logic,  besides  Latin  and  Greek.  It  was  not 
until  1827  that  support  of  schools  by  taxation  was  made 
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compulsory,  thus  doing  away  with  all  forms  of  tuition  fees. 

1850 — In  elementary  schools,  physiology  and  hygiene 
made  optional. 

1857 — In  elementary  schools,  United  States  history 
added,  algebra  made  optional.  In  high  schools,  natural 
philosophy,  chemistry,  botany,  astronomy,  geology,  civil 
polity,  political  economy,  intellectual  and  moral  science, 
and  French  added. 

i860 — In  elementary  schools,  vocal  music  and  drawing 
made  optional. 

1862 — In  elementary  schools,  agriculture  made  optional. 

1870 — In  elementary  schools,  drawing  required. 

1876 — In  elementary  schools,  sewing  made  optional. 

1 88 1 — Calisthenics,  gymnastics,  and  military  drill  op- 
tional. 

1884 — Elementary  use  of  hand  tools  optional. 

1885 — In  all  schools,  physiology  and  hygiene  required. 

The  later  requirements  by  the  Commonwealth  are  too 
near  to  indicate  specifically. 

The  writer  acknowledges  his  great  indebtedness  to  Dr. 
George  H.  Martin,  the  Reports  of  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  the 
Annals  of  the  Primary  School  Committee  by  Wightman, 
and  valuable  information  gleaned  from  Augustine  I/. 
Rafter,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Boston. 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 
Boston.  Mass. 


II 

ECONOMY  OF  TIME  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION* 

Economy  of  time  in  education  means  the  transfer  to  the 
pupil  in  the  fewest  possible  years  and  in  the  most  thoro 
manner  of  a  certainly  relatively  complete  fund  of  knowledge 
and  training,  which  is  likely  to  prove  useful  in  the  life  he 
is  to  lead.  If  our  education  requires  an  undue  number  of 
years  it  is  uneconomical.  If  it  is  scattered  and  superficial 
no  matter  how  long  studied,  it  is  uneconomical.  If  it  does 
not  give  the  pupil,  whenever  he  may  leave  school  a  relatively 
complete  training,  the  time  for  that  pupil  is  wasted;  and  if 
there  are  many  such  pupils  the  system  is  not  meeting  its 
needs  and  therefore  is  uneconomical.  Further,  if  otir 
education  fails  to  leave  a  boy  or  girl  with  a  fund  of  useful 
knowledge  or  if  it  fails  to  equip  with  habits  valuable  in  life, 
that  time  might  better  have  been  used  in  some  other  way. 

It  is  charged  that  the  American  secondary  school  is  waste- 
ful, that  we  are  prodigal  of  the  time  of  the  youth  of  oiu* 
land.  These  charges,  in  general,  are  based  upon  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  of  foreign  school  systems.  The  secondary 
schools  of  Germany  and  France,  it  is  charged,  complete 
a  boy's  cultural  education  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  granting 
him  immediate  admittance  to  the  University,  to  the  schools 
of  law,  medicine,  and  theology.  At  this  age,  the  equivalent 
of  two  years  of  college  work  has  been  completed,  it  is  argued; 
and  it  is  almost  the  universal  opinion  of  observers  that  this 
work  has  been  done  in  a  far  more  thoro  fashion  than  in 
this  country.  Further  and  more  vital  still,  the  German 
and  French  schools,  thru  their  "Cycle  System, "  make  some 
provision  for  the  boys  who  drop  out,  encouraging  them  to 
remain  until  certain  breaking  points,  where  for  the  time 

^  An  address  delivered  before  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory- 
Schools  of  the  Southern  States  at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  on  Oct.  23,  1914. 
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being  the  work  comes  to  a  logical  end.  In  this  country, 
it  is  charged,  we  aim  our  whole  system  of  education  at  the 
graduate,  forgetting  completely  the  great  majority  who 
fall  by  the  way.  Further  it  is  claimed  that  our  curriculum 
is  not  vital;  that  mathematics,  sciences,  languages,  history, 
and  even  English  are  taught  with  no  bearing  upon  practical 
consequences.  In  brief,  therefore,  we  are  charged,  in  com- 
parison with  other  systems,  with  using  more  time  in  which 
to  teach  less;  that  much  of  the  little  which  we  teach  is  not 
given  in  any  thoro  manner,  or  worse  still,  has  no  connec- 
tion with  the  world  at  large;  and  that  of  the  small  results  of 
our  education,  only  the  graduates  of  our  schools  are  in  a 
position  to  benefit  thereby.     This  is  a  severe  indictment. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  truth  of  the  matter,  it  is  well 
to  examine  in  a  fair  and  impartial  way  our  own  system  and 
that  of  foreign  countries,  keeping  our  attention  fixt  upon 
the  actual  economy  secured  and  the  causes  thereof,  that 
we  may  see  if  some  modifications  of  them  are  worthy  of 
adoption. 

In  the  first  place,  how  much  earlier  do  foreign  boys  ac- 
tually finish  their  course?  The  usual  arguments  speak  of 
the  German  boy  graduating  from  the  secondary  school  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  the  American  boy,  finishing  his  work, 
approximately  two  years  inferior  in  grade  at  the  same  age. 
We  know,  however,  that  eighteen  is  not  a  fair  estimate  of 
our  situation;  that  bright  boys  often  finish  at  this  age  or 
eariier,  but  that  the  average  is  nearer  nineteen.  The  same 
variation  is  true  in  the  German  and  French  schools,  altho 
no  complete  study  is  available.  One  boy  in  three,  according 
to  VanDenburg  in  the  New  York  Schools,  had  skipt  classes 
before  his  entrance  to  high  school.  ^  In  Germany,  only  the 
brightest  boys  are  able  to  advance  each  year  without  re- 
peating a  class.  Mr.  Thomas  Alexander,  whose  study  of 
the  German  Schools  is  soon  to  appear,  found  upon  inquiry 
in  the  senior  class  of  the  gymnasia  and  realgymnasia  in 
Stettin,  Koenigsberg,  Posen,  Danzig,  Hildesheim,  Hanover, 

2  VanDenburg,  J.  K.,  The  Elimination  of  Pupils  from  the  Public  Sec- 
ondary Schools,  New  York,  191 1. 
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Swinemiinde,  Weimar,  Dortmund,  Leipsic,  Mannheim  and 
Berlin,  that  less  than  twenty  per  cent  of  the  boys  had  com- 
pleted their  course  on  schedule  time.  In  the  Friederich- 
Wilhelms-Realgymnasium  at  Stettin,  the  average  age  in 
classes  for  1913  was  as  follows: 


Vorschule 

Easter 

Michelmas 

3 

7.2 

6.7 

2 

8.1 

7.5 

I 

9.4 

8.8 

salgymnasium 

6 

10.6 

10. 0 

5 

II. 8 

II. 4 

4 

.12.9 

12.4 

U3 

14. 1 

13-5 

03 

15.4 

14.9 

U2 

16.4 

16.2 

02 

17.0 

16.6 

UI 

18.3 

17.3 

01 

19.0 

19.0 

The  general  fact  that  more  than  one  year  separates  each 
group  indicates  retardation.  The  small  difference  between 
Untersekunda  and  Obersekunda  is  due  to  the  breaking  point 
provided,  many  of  the  duller  and  older  boys  remaining  to 
this  point  to  pass  the  examination  allowing  them  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  but  one  year  in  the  army  as  a  volunteer. 
The  graduates  of  the  same  school  at  Michelmas,  191 2, 
were  distributed  as  follows:  one  was  eighteen,  five  nine- 
teen, three  twenty,  and  one  twenty- two.  At  Easter,  19 13, 
the  distribution  was  as  follows:  one  was  eighteen,  three 
nineteen,  six  twenty,  two  twenty-one,  and  one  twenty-two. 
These  data  are  given  only  to  illustrate  a  known  fact,  that 
German  boys  in  rare  instances  finish  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  that  nineteen  or  twenty  or  more  constitute  the  usual 
ages.  Considering  that  boys  in  the  German  gymnasia 
represent  a  select  group,  boys  whose  fathers  can  pay  for 
their  education,  the  economy  of  the  German  system  is 
not  that  it  places  boys  in  junior  standing,  ready  for  pro- 
fessional work  at  a  lower  age,  but  rather  that  more  and  better 
work  is  done  in  more  time.  It  is  here  rather  than  in  fewer 
years,  that  time  is  saved. 
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How  much  work,  then,  has  the  secondary  school  boy  done? 
Kstimating  in  terms  of  "units  "(meaning  five  forty-five- 
minute  periods  a  week  for  one  year,  and  not  allowing  for 
the  longer  school  year,  except  as  it  affects  hours  per  week), 
the  German  boy  graduating  from  the  gymnasium  has  com- 
pleted 4  units  of  religion,  5  units  of  German,  13  units  of 
Latin,  7  units  of  Greek,  4  units  of  French,  3  units  of  history, 

2  units  of  geography,  7  units  of  mathematics,  4  units  of 
natural  science,  and  2  units  of  drawing,  making  a  total  of 
5 1  units  to  say  nothing  of  gymnastics  and  singing  and  possi- 
hle  electives  in  drawing,  Hebrew  and  English.^  In  the 
Realgymnasium  and  the  Oberrealschule  quite  as  great  a  total 
number  of  "units"  work  is  done,  the  only  difference  being 
less  emphasis  on  the  linguistic  studies.  On  the  same  basis 
the  French  boy  has,  at  graduation  from  the  classical  course, 
a  total  of  6  units  in  French,  7  units  in  Latin,  4  units  in  modern 
languages,  3  units  in  Greek,  4  units  in  history  and  geography, 

3  units  in  mathematics,  2  units  in  natural  science,  2  units 
in  drawing,  and  2  units  in  philosophy,  making  a  total  of 
33  units  of  work  covered.  Other  branches  of  study  would 
be  more  emphasized  in  other  courses,  but  the  general  total 
remains  approximately  the  same.  The  character  of  the  work 
done  is  comprehensive,  and  it  is  pursued  in  a  scholarly 
manner.  With  these  facts  in  mind,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  foreign  boys  cover  more  ground  in  a  thoro  manner 
than  do  ours.  They  graduate  at  a  greater  age  than  do  our 
boys.     But  they  have  done  much  more  work. 

Granted,  then,  that  there  is  economy  of  time  in  the 
European  schools,  what  are  the  reasons  for  such  economy? 
It  is  due  to  the  mechanical  administration  of  the  schools, 
the  organization  of  the  course  of  study,  and  the  methods 
of  teaching.  While  German  and  French  systems  of  educa- 
tion are  designed  for  conditions  totally  different  from  ours, 
and  while  it  is  a  very  cornmon  fallacy  to  advocate  immediate 

'  Note — The  term  "unit"  is  used  only  for  purposes  of  simplifying  the 
data.  In  considering  these  results  the  reader  must  take  into  account  that 
the  methods  in  the  foreign  schools  require  much  of  the  home  work  to  be  done 
in  class.  Allowance  for  this  reduces  the  total.  Further,  some  of  the  work 
counted,  is  done  in  our  elementary  schools. 
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adoption  of  foreign  measures,  often  totally  unsuited  to  oiu* 
conditions,  it  seems  probable  that  there  are  certain  reasons 
for  this  economy,  adaptations  of  which  may  be  adopted  to 
the  betterment  of  the  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States. 
I  shall  take  these  elements  up  in  order. 

The  secondary  school  boy  in  this  country  attends  classes 
about  1 80  days  in  the  year.  Our  school  year  rarely  totals 
200  working  days.  In  Germany,  where  each  boy  attends 
school  240  days  in  the  year,  the  added  attendance  effects 
a  saving  of  from  40  to  60  days  in  each  of  twelve  years,  making 
a  total  of  from  2V2  to  3  years  actually  gained.  He  works 
six  days  a  week,  starting  at  seven  in  the  morning  in  summer 
and  at  eight  in  winter,  continuing  for  the  morning  session 
until  12  or  I  o'clock.  Each  boy  is  occupied  during  his 
entire  time  in  school;  there  are  no  study  periods.  Pro- 
ceeding upon  the  frequent  rest  theory  of  fatigue,  there  is 
a  period  averaging  fifteen  minutes  allowed  between  each 
class.  These  classes  start  like  an  electric  train,  with  little 
time  wasted.  In  this  country  twenty  to  twenty-five 
forty-minute  periods  is  considered  a  normal  load.  The 
German  boy  carries  from  32  to  36;  the  French  boy  from  26- 
to  38.  With  fifty  per  cent  extra  work  done  in  school  each 
week,  with  a  clear  gain  of  from  500  to  600  working  days  in 
twelve  years,  with  classes  starting  and  stopping  promptly,, 
with  no  time  wasted  in  study  periods,  the  mere  organization 
of  the  mechanical  elements  in  the  German  schools  enables- 
their  boys  to  do  work  two  years  in  advance  of  those  in  this- 
country.     It  accounts  in  part  for  the  added  thoroness. 

Should  these  mechanical  time  savers  be  introduced  in 
our  schools?  We  should  unquestionably  gain  time  if  we 
should  lengthen  our  school  year.  The  long  summer  vaca- 
tion is  not  needed  for  purposes  of  efficiency;  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  often  acts  as  a  disadvantage  in  that  pupils  forget 
much  of  their  work.  The  period  of  rest  is  now  needed  that 
teachers  may  get  further  training,  that  they  should  have 
had  at  the  start.  The  pupil  would  be  quite  as  efficient  with 
less.  We  should  need  to  stop  calling  a  "unit"  a  year's 
work,  whether  150,  200  or  250  days  in  length.     Why  should 
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not  able  bodied  boys  work  six  days  a  week?  A  large  part 
of  the  afternoon  is  always  free.  German  boys  are  glad  to 
receive  two  afternoons  a  week.  The  West  Pointer  thrives 
under  his  system.  Studied  application  of  the  results 
of  the  psychological  and  physiological  investigations  of 
fatigue,  will  result  in  giving  the  high  school  boy  more  days 
work  a  year,  and  more  hours  work  a  day.  The  problem 
will  lie  in  the  selection  of  better  chosen  intervals  of  rest, 
and  in  a  wiser  apportionment  of  work  between  the  home 
and  the  school.  That  oldest  of  all  educational  problems, 
the  higher  pay  of  teachers,  will  also  have  to  be  considered. 
This  problem  is  worthy  of  investigation. 

Economy  has  not  only  been  effected  thru  the  mechanical 
elements  of  administration,  but  thru  the  organization  of 
the  course  of  study  as  well.  Both  in  France  and  Germany, 
secondary  education  designed  for  the  children  of  the  upper 
classes  runs  parallel  with  elementary  education.  The  boy 
enters  the  secondary  school  at  the  age  of  six,  in  Germany 
going  into  the  Vorschule,  in  France  to  the  classe  enfantine. 
There  is  no  break  in  his  education.  He  starts  in  upon  one 
system,  designed  to  prepare  him  for  professional  life  or 
governmental  service.  This  plan  has  two  great  advantages. 
It  enables  a  child  to  start  important  subjects  early.  It 
so  groups  subjects,  that  at  breaking  points  which  are  pro- 
vided, a  child  may  leave  school  before  the  completion  of  a 
course  with  a  reasonably  complete  training. 

The  German  boy  starts  Latin  in  the  class  corresponding 
to  our  fourth  grade.  He  starts  his  first  modern  language 
at  the  same  age.  .  Plane  geometry  is  introduced  in  the  class 
corresponding  to  our  sixth  grade,  and  the  second  modern 
language  in  the  seventh.^  The  accompanying  chart  shows 
the  progress  of  American,  German,  and  French  boys  of 
the  same  age  in  Mathematics  and  Latin.  That  the  essen- 
tials of  our  high  school  course  are  completed  in  the  class 
corresponding  to  our  ninth  grade,  or  first  year  high  school 
is  due  in  part  to  mechanical  saving  of  time,  in  part  to 
better  methods,   but  to  a  large  degree  it  is  due  to  the 

*  This  is  a  typical  case.     The  exact  dates  are  not  universal. 
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STUDIES  PURSUED  BY  AMERICAN,  GERMAN  AND  FRENCH  BOYS  OP  THE  SAME  AGE 


Age 

9-10 
10-11 
II-I2 


United  States 
Latin 


Math. 
Arith. 
Arith. 
Arith. 

Arith. 


Germany 
Latin  Math. 


Prance 


Latin 
Grammar     Arith. 
Grammar     Arith. 
Nepos  Arith.  Grammar 

Viri  Romae  PI.  Geom.     Viri  Romae 
Caesar  I-IV  PI.  Geom.     Viri  Romae  Geometry 
Com,  Arith.  Nepos 


Math. 
Arith. 
Arith. 
Arith. 


13-14 

Ovid 

Geometry 

Nepos 

Geometry 

Caesar  V- 

Algebra 

Caesar 

VII 

De  Senectute 
Vergil  I-III 

Ovid 

14-15  Grammar 

Algebra 

Livy  XXI- 

Geometry 

Cicero 

Algebra 

XXII 

Trig. 

Cataline 

Logarithms 

Vergil  VI 

Logarithms  Archias 

Solid  Geom. 

Livy 

VergU 

15-16  Caesar 

Algebra 

LivyXXII  Plane  Trig. 

Cicero 

Algebra 

Geom. 

Cicero- 

Solid  Geom.  Livy 

Solid  Geom. 

Roscius 

Higher  Alg. 

Tacitus 

Vergil 

Pliny 
Vergil  IX- 

XII 
Horace 

16-17  Cicero 

Algebra 

Tacitus 

Solid  Geom 

.  Cicero 

Algebra 

Geom. 

Cicero 

Spher.  Trig.  Livy 

Trig. 

Horace 

Sallust 

Tacit 

Seneca 

Vergil 

Lucretius 

Horace 

Des.  Geom. 

17-18  Vergil 

Solid 

Tacitus 

Anal.  Geom 

.  Special 

Anal. 

Geom. 

Cicero 

Higher  Alg. 

Work 

Geom. 

Trig. 

Horace 

Sallust 
Livy 
Curtius 
Note — These  may  be,  but  not  necessarily  are,  the  work  of  one  pupil. 
This  depends  upon  the  type  of  school  and  course. 

-early  start  in  high  school  subject  matter  which  is  effected 
there. 

One  further  economy  deserves  notice,  facilitated  in  its 
operation  by  the  continuity  of  the  course  of  study.     The 
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German  Imperial  Government,  realizing  that  all  the  boys, 
even  of  its  selected  group,  will  not  be  able  to  finish  the  course, 
and  understanding  the  dangers  of  aiming  all  at  the  graduate 
when  75  per  cent  fall  by  the  way,  has  encouraged  pupils 
to  remain  in  school  until  certain  points,  placing  a  reward 
for  the  completion  of  that  amount  of  work.  The  German 
boy  who  passes  the  examination  at  the  close  of  Unter- 
sekunda  is  required  to  serve  but  one  year  in  the  army. 
The  Arr6t^  of  1902,  reorganizing  the  French  secondary 
schools,  recognized  the  same  principle,  and  instituted  a 
break  in  the  course  at  the  same  age.  Boys  dropping  out 
in  these  schools  at  this  point,  have  completed  a  study  of 
the  history  of  the  world,  with  special  reference  to  their 
native  land;  have  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  great 
masters  of  the  ancient  and  modem  world;  have  completed 
three  and  sometimes  as  much  as  six  years'  work  in  two 
modem  languages;  have  mastered  the  fundamentals  of 
arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry,  and  have  had  good 
training  in  science.  The  work  of  the  boys  who  go  on  is 
largely  the  supplementation  and  expansion  of  the  work  that 
has  gone  before.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  system 
is  not  universally  successful.  In  final  essence,  the  course 
is  planned  for  the  graduate.  The  boy  who  drops  out  is 
ill  prepared  for  the  life  he  is  to  lead,  probably  less  well 
prepared  than  those  in  this  country.  The  reason  lies, 
not  in  the  school,  but  different  social  conditions. 

It  is  a  safe  deduction,  however,  that  American  boys, 
working  under  a  cycle  system,  would  probably  be  better 
prepared  than  they  are  at  present.  Fifty  per  cent  of 
those  who  drop  out  in  the  foreign  schools,  drop  out  at 
one  time.^  Some  such  plan  might  effect  the  constant  elimi- 
nation in  our  schools.  In  estimating  the  number  of  boys 
in  each  class  of  the  high  school,  Thorndike  found  that  with 
a  first  year  class  of  100,  the  other  classes  would  average  63, 
44  and  30.  Ayres's  computation  was  lower  yet,  being 
100,  48,  35  and  25.     Strayer's  estimate  was  in  between. 

^  Russell,   German  Higher  Schools,   N.   Y.,    1905,   p.    174.     Farrington, 
French  Secondary  Schools,  N.  Y.,  1910,  p.  146. 
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Taking  the  figures  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  1913,  the  returns  from  the  South  Atlantic 
and  South  Central  states  are  as  follows:  for  every  100  in 
the  first  year  classes  of  the  pubUc  secondary  schools,  there 
were  74,  39  and  21  in  the  other  classes;  for  the  private 
secondary  schools  the  figures  are  100,  77,  55  and  41;  the 
inference  being  that  if  a  parent  has  money  enough  to  pay 
tuition  for  a  boy,  he  has  strength  of  purpose  enough  to  keep 
him  in  school.  From  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the  students 
in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States  leave  high 
school  with  a  small  knowledge  of  elementary  Knghsh, 
a  little  ancient  history,  algebra  to  quadratics,  and  the  ability 
to  say  mensa,  mensae,  mensae,  etc.  Not  more  than  two- 
fifths,  and  often  as  low  as  one-fifth  pursue  languages,  mathe- 
matics, science  and  history  far  enough  to  have  it  mean  any- 
thing. The  early  introduction  of  subjects  and  the  **  Cycle 
System"  effect  great  economy  in  Germany  and  France. 
Shall  a  similar  system  be  introduced  into  the  United  States? 
Of  the  great  nations  of  the  world,  Japan,  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  unique  in  that  the  secondary  schools 
depend  upon  the  elementary  for  preparation.  In 
Canada,  entrace  examinations  are  required  for  admission  to 
high  schools;  in  Japan,  only  the  brightest  boys  are  allowed 
to  continue.  Elementary  education  has  been  for  the  masses ; 
secondary  education  for  the  classes;  and  it  is  upon  this  as 
a  tradition  that  our  schools  were  founded.  There  is  nothing 
in  oiu-  development  to  foster  the  articulation  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  and  the  high  school.  This  connection  in  our 
country  is  not  close.  Mal-adjustment  is  indicated  by  the 
35  per  cent  that  drop  out  during  the  first  year.  Over  a 
hundred  high  school  principals  gathered  together  agreed 
that  the  most  knotty  problem  facing  them  was  provision 
for  that  ill  assorted,  diversely  prepared,  mature  and  imma- 
ture group  of  boys  representing  the  first  year  class.  Stu:- 
roundings  are  strange.  They  are  new  to  the  type  of  work. 
They  are  not  accustomed  to  being  moved  from  class  to  class. 
They  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  a  study  period,  and 
often    never    learn.     They    are    accustomed    to    have    the 
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next  day's  assignment  written  on  the  board.  They  are  at 
sea. 

Further,  the  work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  is 
too  often  poorly  done.  Problems  of  discipline  are  severe; 
the  subject  matter  is  too  diversely  difficult  for  one  individual 
thoroly  to  master.  The  whole  year  of  the  eighth  grade  is 
often  spent  in  review.  The  agitation  for  departmental 
work,  junior  high  schools,  vocational  schools  and  part 
time  work,  the  fact  that  the  elimination  in  the  sixth,  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  is  very  high,  and  the  curious  result  often 
shown  in  practise  that  six,  seven,  or  eight  years  of  work 
seem  to  make  but  little  difference  in  the  end,  point  to  a 
waste  of  time  here. 

The  world  blames  the  college,  the  college  the  high  school, 
the  high  school  the  grammar  school,  the  grammar  school  the 
primary  grades,  the  primary  grades  the  kindergarten,  and 
the  kindergarten  the  wide  world  that  has  sent  that  type  of 
children.  The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  each  shifts  the 
responsibility,  and  that  there  is  a  new  start  at  each  transi- 
tion. This  is  particularly  true  of  the  attitude  of  the  high 
school  toward  the  elementary  school. 

We  are  face  to  face  with  a  triple  problem:  (i)  how  may 
we  more  closely  articulate  the  elementary  and  the  high 
school;  (2)  how  may  we  improve  the  work  of  the  upper 
grades  to  effect  a  saving  of  time ;  and  (3)  how  may  we  make 
more  adequate  provision  for  that  great  group  which  is 
forced  to  drop  out  of  school?  The  answer  Hes  in  the  down- 
ward extension  of  the  high  school,  in  the  introduction  of 
the  six-and-six  plan  or  one  of  its  modifications  closing  the 
elementary  school  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade,  and  providing 
different  types  of  work  for  varied  interests  and  needs. 
The  break  will  come  before  the  onset  of  the  adolescent  period, 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  It  will  provide  training  in  one 
institution  for  a  number  of  years.  It  will  furnish  op- 
portunity for  adequate  provision  for  different  groups  of 
students,  making  for  our  ideal  of  equality  of  opportunity, 
remembering  that  equality  of  opportunity  does  not  mean 
identity  of  opportunity.     It  will  admit  of  the  early  intro- 
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duction  of  important  subject  matter.  It  will  mean  that 
more  can  be  accomplished  at  an  early  age;  and  an  early 
age  means  a  great  deal  when  children  are  leaving  school. 
Our  greatest  problem  is  not  what  we  can  do  for  the  college 
graduate.  It  is  what  we  can  do  for  the  children  who  are 
forced  to  become  wage  earners  at  an  early  age.  The 
downward  extension  of  the  high  school,  and  the  earlier 
provision  of  differentiated  courses,  will  provide  a  little 
more  finished  knowledge  for  the  group  who  leave  school 
early ;  and  by  giving  point  to  the  work  and  aiming  it  at  the 
probable  lives  of  the  various  groups  of  pupils  it  will  en- 
courage attendance  at  school.  When  the  high  school 
course  is  split  into  two  periods  of  three  years  each,  it  ought 
to  encourage  children  to  remain  until  the  breaking  points. 
It  is  not  advocated  that  we  extend  the  present  high  school 
work  over  a  period  of  six  years.  It  is  proposed  that  we  push 
it  forward  and  complete  it  earlier.  A  boy  ought  to  make 
twenty  to  twenty- two  units  in  six  years.  If  we  still  wish  to 
prepare  for  entrance  to  the  freshman  class  of  college,  and 
still  effect  economy  in  the  whole  system,  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  do  it  in  five  years  at  least,  beyond  six  elementary- 
grades;  justifying  the  six-and-five  plan,  or  the  seven-and- 
four  of  the  South,  providing  that  the  work  is  better  done. 
It  may  be  objected  that  boys  of  twelve  or  thirteen  are  too 
young  to  start  serious  work.  German  and  French  boys  of 
that  age  are  already  reading  Nepos  and  Caesar,  and  are 
solving  propositions  in  geometry.  Modem  language  work 
is  greatly  facilitated  by  an  early  beginning.  Dr.  King  found 
that  of  the  boys  who  entered  the  Iowa  high  schools,  those 
thirteen  years  of  age  had  the  best  chance  of  graduation, 
and  Dr.  VanDenburg  found  the  same  thing.  This  argu- 
ment is  compHcated  by  the  factor  of  selection,  a  just  in- 
ference being  that  boys  who  were  bright  enough  to  enter 
high  school  at  thirteen,  were  bright  enough  to  carry  the 
work  easily.  If  boys  are  going  to  need  a  cultural  education 
as  a  foundation  for  professional  Hfe,  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  start  it  earHer.  This  topic  is  worthy  of 
investigation  and  discussion. 
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It  would  be  possible  for  us,  however,  to  improve  the 
mechanics  of  our  administration  and  the  organization  of 
our  course  of  study,  and  still  effect  no  great  economy,  if 
our  methods  of  teaching  show  no  improvement.  The  easiest 
source  of  economy,  yet  the  most  intangible,  lies  here.  We 
should  have  to  convince  no  superintendent,  win  over  no 
school  board,  change  no  course  of  study,  and  yet  effect 
great  economy,  if  teachers  would  only  teach  in  a  more 
efficient  way.  In  certain  features  of  method,  the  foreign 
schools  excel. 

The  recitation,  roughly,  is  divided  into  three  parts,  a 
review  of  the  previous  work,  consideration  of  the  topic  for 
the  day  and  the  assignment  or  consideration  of  the  next 
day's  lesson.  The  teacher  speaks  slowly  and  distinctly. 
There  is  no  repetition.  But  one  thing  is  taken  up  at  a  time, 
and  that  little  is  done  well.  In  the  assignment,  usually 
fifteen  minutes  in  length,  according  to  the  estimate  of  one 
observer,  the  lesson  is  covered  carefully,  mistakes  guarded 
against,  pitfalls  pointed  out,  the  problem  carefully  outlined 
and  explained.  Everything  is  made  ready  for  close  and 
efficient  work  at  home.  This,  of  course,  saves  a  great 
deal  of  the  pupil's  time,  and  is  at  bottom  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  the  German  boys  are  able  to  carry  so  many 
hours  of  recitation  per  week.  With  our  present  system  of 
page  assignment  and  of  recitation  meaning  the  reciting  of 
lessons  learned  at  home,  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  possible  for 
oiu-  pupils  to  prepare  more  work  at  home.  Bright  pupils 
usually  spend  from  three  hours  for  first  year  work,  to  four 
or  five  for  senior  work,  if  no  lessons  are  slighted.  Dull 
pupils,  I  suppose,  get  discouraged  and  stop  before  that 
time.  I  do  not  claim  that  the  German  assignment  is  the 
best  possible.  Far  from  that!  But  it  is  better  than  the 
take-the-next-sixty-lines  plan  in  vogue  in  our  schools.  In 
general,  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  assignment,  meaning  by  that  term  the  first 
step  in  good  mental  work. 

The  chief  element  in  method  economy  effected  by  the 
German  schools,  lies  in  the  correlation  of  subject  matter. 
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All  the  work  is  unified  about  one  idea,  "Germany  is  the 
greatest  nation  in  the  world,  and  it  is  going  to  be  greater." 
German  and  the  modern  languages,  science  and  history  and 
geography,  are  tied  up  with  all  the  other  subjects  in  the 
curriculum.  The  German  teacher  may  assign  a  composition 
upon  the  Latin  which  has  been  translated  at  the  last  hour. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  a  history  class,  for  instance,  to  spend 
time  upon  the  technical  elements  of  a  chemical  discovery, 
the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  advance  the  cause  of  Ger- 
many. The  teacher  is  so  thoroly  familiar  with  all  the  work 
that  the  class  before  him  has  had,  that  he  is  enabled  to  draw 
upon  all  its  previous  work.  The  teacher  will  come  to  a 
point  such  as  the  "wheat  industry  in  France,"  in  connec- 
tion with  a  study  of  the  geography  of  the  land.  "You 
remember  two  years  ago  you  studied  the  wheat  plant  in 
Naturkunde.  What  are  its  demands?"  The  class  recalls 
the  point  and  the  lesson  proceeds.  That  much  time  at 
least  is  saved.  It  advances  the  lesson.  It  reviews  previous 
work.  The  most  striking  illustration  of  this  use  of  previous 
work  is  in  the  history  work  in  the  French  lyc^es,  where  the 
basic  note  books  and  topical  outlines  used  by  advanced 
students,  were  prepared  when  they  were  little  fellows  in  the 
lower  classes. 

This  economy  of  time  depends,  chiefly,  upon  two  factors, 
both  of  which  are  worthy  of  investigation  and  practical 
application,  a  highly  organized  course  of  study,  the  pur- 
suit of  which  the  teacher  may  count  upon,  and  teachers 
sufficiently  well  trained  to  be  proficient  in  more  than  one 
line,  and  familiar  with  the  work  done  in  the  rest  of  the 
school. 

The  foreign  teachers  are  very  well  trained.  The 
agr^gation  in  France,  the  mark  of  the  expert  scholar  and 
teacher,  is  more  to  be  desired  than  fine  gold,  while  the  ex- 
amination for  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  Germany  is  far  less  difficult 
than  the  teachers  examination.  Teachers  teach  more  than 
one  subject,  and  they  teach  these  subjects  well.  Versa- 
tihty  is  a  prerequisite. 

When  the  higher  work  is  planned  to  build  upon  that  al- 
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ready  done;  when  teachers  are  masters  of  related  subjects 
as  well  as  their  own;  when  they  are  thoroly  familiar  with  the 
work  done  in  other  and  previous  classes ;  then  and  then  only, 
can  correlation  of  subject  matter  be  more  than  a  word. 
To  establish  it  in  this  country  will  require  enormous  effort, 
better  teachers,  a  continuous  curriculum  and  a  new  point 
of  view.  It  ought,  however,  to  effect  a  tremendous  saving 
of  time. 

Granted,  however,  that  we  were  mechanically  to  perfect 
the  administration  of  our  schools;  closely  to  articulate  the 
course  of  study;  and  adequately  to  provide  correlation  of 
subject  matter;  no  real  economy  would  be  effected  if  the 
knowledge  and  training  were  not  connected  with  actual  uses 
in  the  world  at  large.  I  do  not  mean  by  "use"  the  bread- 
and-butter-work-with-your-hands  theory.  I  mean  by  use- 
ful, any  knowledge  or  training  which  will  actually  contribute 
toward  the  earning  of  a  living,  toward  prolongation  of  life, 
toward  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  citizenship,  toward 
moral  uprightness  and  the  proper  spending  of  the  leisure 
period. 

A  large  percentage  of  high  school  teachers  still  beHeve 
in  formal  discipline;  that  training  in  one  line  will  transfer 
widely;  that  the  mind  is  like  a  reservoir,  to  be  filled  by  any 
knowledge  or  work  done,  to  be  drawn  upon  at  any  time  in 
any  direction  that  the  individual  may  see  fit.  It  is  the 
trained  mind  that  is  the  great  goal  of  education,  and  most 
teachers  are  aiming  at  this  particular  type  of  mind.  The 
result  has  been  a  peculiar  deadening  of  school  work. 
Teachers  have  felt  that  any  study,  so  long  as  it  were  pro- 
tracted and  severe,  would  help  fill  the  reservoir;  and  that 
the  teacher's  duty  consisted  in  the  mere  requirement  of 
effort.  Emphasis  was  placed  upon  remote  ends,  in  the  dis- 
tant future.  There  could  be  no  economy  under  the  old 
theory  in  training  for  a  great  number  of  specific  habits, 
when  a  general  training  would  do  for  all. 

Modern  experimenters,  however,  have  drawn  up  their 
siege  guns,  and  while  they  have  not  demohshed  the  fort  of 
formal  discipline,  they  have  demonstrated  but  one  way  to 
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capture  it.  Experiments  in  marking  A's  and  typewriting-^ 
ball  tossing,  telegraphy  and  puzzles,  do  not  prove  that  there 
is  no  mental  training  to  result  from  Latin  or  mathematics 
or  history.  They  do,  however,  point  to  the  probabiUty 
that  transfer  of  training,  general  discipline,  comes  only  in 
proportion  as  there  are  common  elements,  elements  which 
as  a  rule  have  been  perceived  to  be  common.  It  is,  of  course,, 
likely  that  habits  of  thought  and  methods  of  attacking  prob- 
lems will  be  common  to  more  situations  than  bits  of  subject 
matter  which  as  a  rule  have  their  lonely  place.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  old  theory  and  the  new  is  this :  the  old 
theory  believed  that  thinking  ability  was  secured  thru  any 
kind  of  work  that  was  hard;  the  new  theory  beUeves  that 
thinking  ability  is  secured  by  having  problems  to  think 
about,  and  many  of  them,  and  that  thinking  is  tied  up  with 
the  immediately  useful.  We  only  think  when  we  have  a 
problem,  is  the  piuport  of  Dewey's  work,  a  problem  the 
solution  of  which  is  worth  while  to  us.  The  new  psychology 
and  sociology  turns  our  attention  away  from  the  distant 
future  to  the  present,  away  from  broad,  general  values  to 
specific  uses.  We  need  discipHne.  No  economy  could  be 
effected  without  that.  But  no  longer  is  there  a  duahsm 
of  general  training  on  the  one  hand,  and  specific  training 
on  the  other.  The  only  way  to  get  the  general  training 
is  thru  the  specific. 

The  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  made  a  survey  of  the  number  of  high 
school  pupils  taking  various  subjects  in  his  state.  On  the 
basis  of  the  results  he  made  the  following  query : 

"Can  any  logical  reason  be  assigned,  why  algebra,  a 
branch  which  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  ever  had  occasion 
to  use  in  the  business  of  life,  should  be  studied  by  more  than 
2300  pupils;  and  bookkeeping,  a  subject  which  every  man, 
even  the  day  laborer  needs,  should  be  attended  to  by  only 
a  little  more  than  half  that  number?  Among  farmers  and 
roadmakers,  why  should  geometry  take  precedence  of  sur- 
veying, and  among  seekers  after  intellectual  truth,  why 
should  rhetoric  have  double  the  number  of  followers  of  logic  P'*" 
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Is  this  emphasis  on  the  practical,  immediate  end  too  mod- 
em? Is  it  too  far  in  advance  of  our  time?  It  was  written 
by  Horace  Mann  in  1842.  The  great  economy  of  the  Euro- 
pean schools  is  that  they  aim  at  something  in  particular  and 
get  there.  It  seems  reasonable  to  say  that  if  the  teachers 
and  curriculum-makers  of  the  American  secondary  schools 
will  only  aim  at  something  in  particular,  and  make  the  best 
use  of  modern  psychology  and  sociology  in  getting  there, 
that  tremendous  economy  will  be  effected. 

It  is  not  intended  to  criticize  the  subjects  in  our  curricu- 
lum. The  methods  used  are  the  subject  of  attack.  Formal 
discipHne  turned  our  eyes  away  from  use,  in  the  broadest 
sense.  Modern  investigation  emphasizes  it  more  than  ever. 
Latin  has  great  use,  provided  that  the  teacher  knows  what 
it  is,  and  provided  that  more  of  it  is  taught.  The  average 
pupil  gets  the  tool,  and  then  never  does  anything  with  it. 
Mathematics  or  English  or  history  or  science  could  be 
taught  so  that  something  could  come  of  them.  When  teachers 
receive  the  modem  point  of  view,  and  put  it  into  practise, 
certain  changes  will  come.  Certain  phases  of  subjects, 
the  use  for  which  has  long  past,  will  be  dropt.  New  phases 
of  these  subjects  will  be  added.  It  is  highly  necessary 
that  we  keep  our  eyes  and  ears  open  to  possible  economy 
in  this  direction,  never  forgetting  the  poor  boy  who  has  to 
leave  school  early.  This  will  eventually  prove  to  be  the 
great  economy,  the  fundamental  thing  in  education. 

Historians  measure  the  progress  of  the  world  in  terms  of 
the  saving  of  life.  Medical  advance  means  the  institution 
of  measiu'es  designed  to  prolong  our  years  upon  the  earth. 
Business  efficiency  is  the  science  of  the  making  of  our  efforts 
go  a  longer  way  than  before,  the  improvement  of  our  earning 
and  spending  capacity.  There  is  no  phase  of  human  en- 
deavor which  would  mean  more  to  our  country  than  actual 
economy  of  the  precious  years  of  human  life,  the  lessening  of 
the  number  of  years  demanded  in  preparation  for  that  life. 
It  is  an  easy  thing  to  talk  about  improvements  in  education. 
Many  of  our  best  ideas  were  originated  thousands  of  years 
ago.     I  trust  that  in  the  study  of  economy  of  time  in  second- 
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ary  education,  some  practical  workable  suggestions  will  be 
formulated,  capable  of  being  put  into  practise  this  year, 
regarding  the  mechanical  administration  of  our  schools, 
the  articulation  of  our  coturse  of  study,  the  introduction  of 
more  efficient  teachers  and  methods,  and  the  turning  of 
our  attention  to  actual  uses  in  the  world  at  large.  It  is 
very  possible,  then,  that  we  may  actually  save  many  years 
of  human  life,  years  which  have  been  absolutely  wasted  in 
the  past. 

WlIvUAM  F.   RUSSEI.1. 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


Ill 

THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGUSH  AND  THE  STUDY 
OF  THE  CI.ASSICS  ^ 

On  the  present  occasion  I  am  expected,  as  a  teacher  of 
Enghsh,  to  address  an  audience  chiefly  made  up  of  teachers 
of  Greek  and  Latin  on  the  "cultural  value"  of  the  classics. 
It  is  a  large  topic,  which  we  must  in  some  way  restrict. 
There  will  be  a  suitable  restriction  if  we  discuss  the  value 
of  an  early  training  in  Greek  and  Latin  as  it  appears  to  a 
teacher  of  English  after  an  experience  of  a  dozen  years  with 
pupils  in  the  modern  subject;  this  done,  it  will  not  be  improper 
to  indulge  in  a  few  general  reflections. 

To  begin  with,  let  us  have  specially  in  mind  the  needs 
and  the  opportunities  of  first-rate  students  when  they  leave 
the  preparatory  school,  and  are  not  immediately  to  engage 
in  active  life.  They  are  about  to  enter  the  academic  course 
of  a  college  or  university,  where  they  will  be  called  upon  to 
write  numerous  essays  in  the  mother  tongue,  and  to 
read  not  a  few  of  the  standard  modern  authors.  What 
qualities,  and  what  training,  should  we  expect  them  to  bring 
to  these  and  such-like  tasks  ?  To  write  a  fair  essay  demands 
a  certain  grade  of  general  cultivation;  and  to  sympathize 
with  one  of  the  great  English  poets — with  Spenser  or 
Milton,  for  example,  or,  let  us  say,  with  Coleridge — means 
that  one  must  have  something  in  common,  in  the  way  of 
training,  with  a  man  who  wrote  well,  partly  because  of  his 
genius,  but  partly  also  because  he  was  well-taught.  This 
immediately  raises  the  question,  how  have  the  masters  of 
the  English  tongue  been  educated — how  have  they  learned 
to  write? 

Before  suggesting  an  answer  to  this  question,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  marvel  at  teachers  of  English,  and  of 

^  This  paper  was  read  before  the  Classical  Association  of  the  Atlantic- 
States  at  its  Eighth  Annual  Meeting,  April  i8,  19 14. 
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other  modem  literatures,  at  our  administrative  officers  in 
the  higher  education,  and  above  all  at  our  professors  of 
pedagogy,  for  their  general  lack  of  interest  in  certain  in- 
quiries which  no  teacher,  and  no  leader  in  the  art  of  teaching, 
should  ever  neglect.  Their  interests  commonly  are  of  an- 
other sort.  They  have  traced  the  history  of  various  move- 
ments in  education,  and  they  can  tell  you,  it  may  be,  what 
Plato  and  Comenius,  or  Herbart  and  Rousseau,  have  said 
or  thought  about  the  discipline  of  youth;  they  can  even 
explain  the  relation  of  experimental  psychology  to  what 
we  used  to  call  "mental  arithmetic;"  but  they  have  given 
little  heed  to  the  way  in  which  great  teachers  actually  have 
taught,  or  men  of  acknowledged  attainments  have  acquired 
their  power.  We  need  not  pursue  this  line  of  thought  be- 
yond remarking  that  the  authors  in  whose  works  our  col- 
legians must  read,  and  about  whom  they  must  write,  have, 
almost  to  a  man,  had  a  classical  training,  and  have  not 
secured  their  command  over  the  English  tongue  without 
an  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Latin.  The  record  of  the 
studies  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Words- 
worth, Tennyson,  and  Browning,  and  of  Chathdm,  Burke, 
and  Newman,  represents  the  great  experiment  in  Enghsh 
education — an  experiment  lasting  thru  centuries,  a  success- 
ful one,  and  one  whose  results  no  teacher  or  theorist  on  teach- 
ing can  safely  disregard. 

So  much  in  general;  it  may  be  wise  to  add  a  concrete 
illustration.  Let  us  attend  to  the  weekly  routine  of  the 
upper  class  in  Christ's  Hospital,  the  school  where  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge  was  prepared  for  Cambridge,  and  was 
inflamed  with  a  love  of  English;  where,  in  fact,  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  literary  training.  Here  is  approximately 
what  he  and  the  best  of  his  fellow-pupils,  the  "Senior 
Grecians,"  were  doing  at  a  charity  school  at  London  in 
the  year  1790: 

Monday  morning:  Homer  or  Tragic  Chorus  by  heart;  Greek  Tragedy. 
Monday  afternoon:  Hebrew  Psalter;  Horace  or  Juvenal.  Written  exercise 
for  Monday:     English  and  Latin  Theme,  in  alternate  weeks. 

Tuesday  morning:  Xenophon  at  sight;  Homer,  Tuesday  afternoon: 
Mathematical  Scholium.  Exercise  for  Tuesday:  Huntingford's  Greek 
Exercises. 
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Wednesday  morning :  Cicero's  Orations  at  sight;  Livy  or  Cicero.  Wednes- 
day afternoon:  English  Speaking;  Tacitus.  Exercise  for  Wednesday: 
Greek  Translation. 

Thursday  morning:  Virgil  by  heart;  Demosthenes,  Thursday  afternoon: 
Mathematical  Scholium.  Exercise  for  Thursday:  Greek  Verses,  and 
Translation  from  English  into  Latin. 

Friday  morning:  Horace  or  Juvenal  by  heart;  Greek  Tragedy  or  Aris- 
tophanes. Friday  afternoon:  Hebfew;  Latin  Speaking.  Exercise  for 
Friday:     Latin  Translation. 

Saturday  morning:  Scale's  Metres;  Repetition.  Exercise  for  Saturday: 
Latin  and  English  Verses  alternately,  with  an  abstract. 

"As  the  time  of  continuance  on  the  Grecian's  form  is  always  three,  and 
generally  four  years,"  says  the  historian  of  the  school,  "a  very  considerable 
acquaintance  with  the  higher  classics,  as  well  as  a  readiness  in  the  composi- 
tion of  English,  Greek,  and  Latin,  verse  and  prose,  is  easily  attainable  within 
this  period,  and  forms  a  substantial  groundwork  for  the  more  extensive 
researches  of  academical  study."  "At  school,"  says  Coleridge  himself, 
"I  enjoyed  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  very  sensible,  tho  at  the  same  time 
a  very  severe  master  [the  Rev.  James  Boyer].  He  early  moulded  my  taste 
to  the  preference  of  Demosthenes  to  Cicero,  of  Homer  and  Theocritus  to 
Virgil,  and  again  of  Virgil  to  Ovid.  He  habituated  me  to  compare  Lucretius, 
(in  such  extracts  as  I  then  read)  Terence,  and  above  all  the  chaster  poems  of 
Catullus,  not  only  with  the  Roman  poets  of  the.  so-called,  silver  and  brazen 
ages,  but  with  even  those  of  the  Augustan  era;  and  on  grounds  of  plain  sense 
and  universal  logic  to  see  and  assert  the  superiority  of  the  former  in  the  truth 
and  nativeness  both  of  their  thoughts  and  diction.  At  the  same  time  that 
we  were  studying  the  Greek  tragic  poets,  he  made  us  read  Shakespeare  and 
Milton  as  lessons;  and  they  were  the  lessons,  too,  which  required  most  time 
and  trouble  to  'bring  up'  so  as  to  escape  his  censure.  I  learnt  from  him 
that  poetry,  even  that  of  the  loftiest  and,  seemingly,  that  of  the  wildest  odes, 
had  a  logic  of  its  own,  as  severe  as  that  of  science,  and  more  difficult,  because 
more  subtle,  more  complex,  and  dependent  upon  more,  and  more  fugitive 
causes.  In  the  truly  great  poets,  he  would  say,  there  is  a  reason  assignable, 
not  only  for  every  word,  but  for  the  position  of  every  word." 

This,  then,  is  the  way  in  which  the  great  experiment,  if 
one  may  so  describe  it,  worked  out  in  a  particular  instance. 
Such  instances  might  be  multipHed;  and  the  inference  as 
to  the  nature  of  a  hberal  education,  which  means  an  educa- 
tion in  good  taste,  could  not  be  disregarded.  But  the  ex- 
periment of  a  classical  training  still  continues,  nor  can  we 
disregard  the  results  as  they  appear,  or  are  wanting,  in  the 
successive  generations  of  young  men  and  women  who  throng 
to  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  search  of  what  is 
termed  culture.  What  can  we  discover  from  a  scrutiny 
of  our  students? 
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First,  those  relatively  few  young  persons  of  our  day  who 
possess  an  adequate  grounding  in  Greek  and  Latin  have 
this  in  common  with  the  EngHsh  poets :  they  know  something 
about  grammar — not  English  grammar  specifically,  nor 
Greek,  nor  Latin,  but  grammar  in  general.  They  recog- 
nize subject,  copula,  and  predicate  whenever  they  meet 
them ;  they  have  an  understanding  for  order  and  relation 
in  the  parts  of  a  sentence.  They  are  accustomed  to  see 
the  elements  of  language  as  elements,  and  are  not  incapable 
of  arranging  them.  They  know  the  difference  between 
a  temporal  and  a  causal  connective;  they  can  distinguish 
between  post  hoc  and  propter  hoc — a  highly  important  dis- 
tinction in  Hfe.  The  reason  they  can  do  so  is  that,  whereas 
it  is  possible  to  express  oneself  either  loosely  or  distinctly 
in  EngHsh,  according  to  one's  previous  education,  both 
Greek  and  Latin  compel  the  schoolboy  to  make  a  sharp 
distinction  between  one  thought  and  another.  This  is 
precisely  what  those  who  have  mist  a  severe  hnguistic  train- 
ing are  never  prone  to  do.  An  observant  teacher  should 
know  whereof  he  speaks.  He  should  know  why  he  is  glad 
to  welcome  students  of  Latin  and  Greek  to  his  classes  in 
English.  There  may  be  exceptions ;  if  so,  these  are  negHgible. 
In  the  long  run,  they  who  have  done  well  with  Greek  or 
Latin  in  the  preparatory  school  can  write  passable  EngHsh 
as  freshmen,  and  they  who  have  had  neither  are  ungram- 
matical  and  otherwise  slovenly  in  usage. 

Next,  the  youth  with  a  classical  training  has  a  superior 
knowledge,  not  only  of  connectives  that  are  by  themselves 
non-significant,  but  also  of  the  significant  elements  in  the 
English  vocabulary.  In  particular,  as  compared  with  the 
youth  who  lacks  that  training,  he  recognizes  and  can  use 
what  we  call  "learned  words;"  that  is,  the  word  which  an 
educated  man  employs,  and  an  uneducated  man  does  not. 
Year  after  year  one  may  toil  with  uneducated  sophomores 
over  the  sixth  stanza  of  Coleridge's  Dejection,  an  Ode, 
that  stanza  in  which  the  author  has  epitomized  his  tragic 
life.  And  why  this  recurrent  toil?  Because  the  poet  has 
made  use  of  terms  Hke  resource,  research,  and  abstruse — 
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And  haply  by  abstruse  research  to  steal 
From  my  own  nature  all  the  natural  man — 
This  was  my  sole  resource — 

which  fifteen  out  of  twenty  in  a  class  will  mispronounce, 
and  which  they  do  not  comprehend,  being  unfamiliar  with 
the  Latin  element  in  modern  French  and  English.  The 
ugly  combination  "research  work"  (and  who  is  responsible 
for  this  pronunciation?)  does  not,  one  may  guess,  occur  in 
any  English  poet.  Our  fifteen  sophomores  will  dimly 
gather  what  the  combination  signifies,  because  in  work 
they  see  their  ancient  foe;  they  will  look  wise  or  otherwise 
when  told  that  research  is  a  "learned"  word;  they  will 
smile  when  they  hear  that  its  fellow  is  one  of  those  that 
competent  students  of  Latin  and  English  call  "popular." 

Again,  the  fit  tho  few  among  those  who  engage  in  the 
study  of  English  have  more  orderly  minds  for  the  larger 
details,  as  well  as  the  smaller,  in  written  composition. 
They  excel  their  untutored  comrades  in  joining  sentence  to 
sentence  when  they  build  up  a  paragraph,  and  in  linking 
paragraph  to  paragraph  to  form  an  essay.  And  why  is 
this?  Because  the  fit  tho  few  have  had  their  mental  opera- 
tions regulated  by  a  progress  thru  some  portions  of  Greek 
and  Latin  literature;  and  because  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  that  have  come  down  to  us  differ  from  the  rank  and 
file  of  modern  authors  in  possessing  a  more  excellent  se- 
quence of  thought.  We  ought  forthwith  to  guard  against 
any  misapprehension  that  the  ancient  classics  are  to  be 
deemed  in  all  ways  superior  to  modern  literature.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  evident  that  in  developing  a  boy  of  our  genera- 
tion into  a  clear-headed  gentleman,  if  the  ancients  will 
help  more  in  making  him  clear-headed  (and  yet  to  some  ex- 
tent gentle  as  well),  the  modern  writers,  or  some  of  them, 
can  perform  the  greater  service  in  creating  within  him  a 
clean  and  tender  heart.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
in  Sophocles  the  train  of  thought  is  more  cogent  than  in 
Shakespeare,  as  the  internal  order  of  a  speech  in  the  Odyssey 
is  more  lucid  than  in  Paradise  Lost. 

Further,   the  boy  with  the  classical  training,  since  he  is 
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not  so  apt  to  be  muddle-headed,  is  more  likely  to  discriminate 
against  false  sentiment  in  what  he  reads,  and  still  more 
likely  to  object  to  metrical  bombast  or  nonsense  when  it  is 
offered  him  as  poetry.  "Coleridge!"  said  his  redoubtable 
teacher  at  Christ's  Hospital,  "the  connections  of  a  decla- 
mation are  not  the  transitions  of  poetry.  Bad,  however, 
as  they  are,  they  are  better  than  apostrophes  and  '  O  thou's,' 
for  at  the  worst  they  are  something  like  common  sense." 
Since  the  time  of  Coleridge,  the  besetting  sin  of  poets  has 
been  a  lack  of  precision  and  good  sense.  In  her  fumbUng 
description  of  A  lost  chord,  Adelaide  Procter  writes: 

It  seemed  the  harmonious  echo 
From  our  discordant  life. 

The  echo  of  a  discord  is  not  harmonious.  A  boy  who  has 
studied  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  is  aware  that  in  litera- 
ture as  in  his  own  experience  an  echo  is  true  when  it  closely 
resembles  the  original  sound.  As  an  able  critic  notes: 
"Sentimentality  has,  in  this  disguise  or  that,  existed  and 
poisoned  English  poetry  at  all  times  since  the  sixteenth 
century.  But,  for  its  fellow  vice,  vagueness,  this  is  other- 
wise. For  vagueness  there  has  indeed  been  no  time  so 
fertile  as  the  first  forty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century." 
The  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  is  not  free  from  it. 
Greek  poetry  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ  is  not  vague 
or  sentimental,  nor  is  Homer  or  Virgil.  When  he  is  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Greek  and  Latin  verse,  our  Freshman  is 
in  some  measure  armed  against  the  insidious  attacks  of 
bad  taste.  And  that  is  why  the  aged  Wordsworth  advised 
his  nephew:  "Remember,  first  read  the  ancient  classical 
authors;  then  come  to  us;  and  you  will  be  able  to  judge  for 
yourself  which  of  us  is  worth  reading." 

Finally,  the  boy  who  has  been  drilled  in  the  classics  has 
an  immense  advantage  because  he  knows  something  of 
ancient  story — of  ancient  mythology  in  the  wide  sense — and 
is  not  unacquainted  with  those  living  images,  divine  yet 
human,  in  which  the  ancients  embodied  their  highest  con- 
ceptions of  man,   and  their  noblest  reHgious  convictions, 
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the  head  and  front  of  their  culture.  In  deaHng  with  EngHsh 
authors,  he  is  not  continually  checked  and  baffled  by  al- 
lusions which  were  intended  to  be  clear,  and  are  so  to  an 
educated  pubhc.  To  the  boy  who  is  otherwise  trained, 
that  is,  untrained  for  the  study  of  English,  they  are  not  clear, 
and  may  envelop  in  an  atmosphere  of  uncertainty  passage 
after  passage  in  any  substantial  author  that  he  happens 
to  take  up.  Can  he  appreciate  George  Eliot  in  Romola 
when  she  likens  the  shifty  Tito  Melema  to  Bacchus,  if  he 
is  wholly  innocent  of  ancient  ideas  concerning  the  slippery 
and  unstable  Dionysus?  And  how  can  he  read  Milton  if 
he  is  unfamiliar,  not  only  with  the  Bible,  but  also  with  Homer 
and  Virgil.^  For,  be  it  noted  that,  whatever  the  reason, 
a  decHne  of  interest  in  the  Scriptures  has  gone  hand  in  hand 
with  a  growing  indifference  to  the  Hterature  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  Indeed,  one  is  reminded  that  Charles  the  Great, 
at  a  critical  juncture  for  modern  civilization,  enjoined 
the  study  of  letters,  that  is,  of  Latin,  upon  his  clergy,  in 
order  that  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  might  not  languish 
in  his  realm.  Would  that  a  modern  statesman  might  arise 
with  equal  power  to  influence  our  general  education,  and 
that  shortly  no  one  having  the  name  of  a  cultivated  man 
might  be  unable  to  read  at  first  hand  the  most  sublime  of 
all  mysteries,  in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament!  The  boy 
with  a  classical  training  has  immediate  access  to  the  highest 
ideal  of  mankind. 

In  this  gamut  of  advantages  we  have  run  from  small 
details  to  large  considerations .  We  began  with  the  discipline 
a  youth  may  receive  thru  Greek  and  Latin  in  using  the  ele- 
ments of  expression ;  we  have  come  to  the  benefit  he  may  de- 
rive from  these  subjects  in  the  interpretation  of  human 
discourse  as  a  whole,  and  in  the  assimilation  of  humanizing 
ideas.  It  is  common,  of  course,  to  separate  the  disciplinary 
function  of  the  classics  from  the  cultural;  it  is  better  to 
assume  that  no  such  cleavage  exists.  One  never  can  draw 
a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  form  of  expression 
and  the  idea  that  is  exprest,  or  view  the  spirit  apart  from  the 
letter  thru  which  it  is  revealed.     And  as  long  as  this  is  so,. 
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literary  discipline,  involving  a  detailed  examination  of  lang- 
uage, cannot  be  severed  from  literary  culture. 

In  fact,  these  remarks  will  have  been  in  vain  if  they  have 
not  led  up  to  the  notion  that  all  culture  is  unified,  and 
that  its  final  aim  is  this:  to  eHminate  the  trivial  and  the 
false  from  our  ideal  of  humanity;  to  abstract  from  the  best 
sources,  however  minute  or  distant,  whatever  will  define 
and  ennoble  that  ideal;  and  to  transmit  an  ever  more  vital 
image  of  humanity  for  daily  contemplation  by  the  next  and 
succeeding  generations.  This  is  what  teachers  of  the  hu- 
manities are  striving  to  do  whether  they  know  it  or  not, 
and  whether  they  deal  with  Greek  and  Latin,  or  with  French 
or  German  or  English.  As  a  teacher  of  EngHsh,  inspired 
with  a  belief  in  the  unity  of  culture,  I  have  wished  in  this 
presence  to  support  the  contention  that,  as  in  the  history 
of  Europe,  so  in  the  development  of  the  individual  Amer- 
ican, the  basic  elements  of  this  ideal  are  most  promptly 
secured  thru  direct  contact  with  Greek  and  Latin.  When 
a  foundation  has  been  laid  by  competent  instruction  in  the 
elements,  we  teachers  of  the  modern  Christian  Hteratures 
can  proceed  with  the  superstructure. 

This  paper  is  primarily  addrest  to  teachers  of  the  classics, 
secondarily  to  principals  of  schools  and  other  men  of  influence 
in  preparatory  education. 

To  the  teachers  of  the  classics  one  may  say:  There  is 
at  this  time  great  need  of  mutual  recognition  and  support 
among  all  the  friends  of  culture  in  America;  but  perhaps 
the  need  is  greatest  as  between  scholars  in  the  ancient 
languages  and  students  of  the  modern  vernacular.  They 
depend  upon  each  other  in  performing  their  due  service  to 
the  state;  for  the  teaching  of  the  ancient  classics  without 
observing  their  relation  to  modem  life  is  only  less  futile 
than  the  study  of  Enghsh  when  it  is  dissociated  from  the 
accumulated  experience  of  the  past.  Yet  we  should  not 
exclude  from  our  ideal  organization  any  person  whatsoever 
who  contributes  to  the  enriching  and  intensifying  of  human 
life.  And  perhaps,  all  told,  the  friends  of  real  as  opposed 
to  ostensible  cultm*e  are  not  so  few  as  we  teachers  sometimes 
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imagine.  Few  or  many,  if  they  would  but  make  their 
cause  a  common  one,  they  would  hold  the  fort  against  every 
assault.  The  foes  of  culture,  the  haters  of  ideas  and  ideals 
are  many — how  often  are  they  haters  of  Greek! — and  the 
officious  heralds  of  a  shallow  and  meaningless  culture,  who 
abhor  the  industry  without  which  no  cultivation  ever  was 
obtained,  may  be  fraudulent  and  dangerous.  They  are 
not  and  can  not  be  at  one  in  their  efforts,  however,  since 
they  have  nothing  positive  to  unite  them;  but  they  do  suc- 
ceed in  deterring  young  people  who  are  ignorant  of  what  is 
good  and  bad  in  education  from  taking  up  the  proper  studies 
at  the  proper  time. 

The  foe  is  numerous  but  unorganized.  On  what  ground 
can  the  friends  of  culture  best  unite?  To  what  practical 
effort  can  we  teachers  of  the  humanities  most  profitably 
devote  our  superabundant  strength?  To  the  maintenance 
and  advancement  of  the  study  of  Greek.  I^et  us  concen- 
trate our  defence  where  the  attack  is  most  frequent.  If 
Greek  were  eventually  to  disappear  from  the  curriculum 
of  all  the  schools,  Latin  in  no  long  time  would  follow,  and 
sooner  or  later  the  serious  study  of  modern  languages  and 
literatures  would  be  discountenanced,  too.  Every  blow 
that  is  dealt  for  Greek  is  favorable  to  humane  learning  in 
its  entirety.  If  Greek  is  duly  cared  for,  Latin  will  take  care 
of  itself,  and  so  will  English.  If  the  teachers  of  all  these 
subjects  would  combine  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Greek, 
no  enemy  could  withstand  them.  The  program  is  simple: 
all  we  need  do  is  to  have  the  faith  of  the  Centurion,  and  ad- 
vise a  small  number  of  promising  young  men  and  women 
-every  year  to  begin  the  study  of  Greek. 

There  are,  indeed,  signs  of  hope  for  the  future.  If  I  am 
not  deceived,  the  cause  of  Greek  is  now  growing  stronger 
in  the  eastern  section  of  the  country;  the  conservative 
South  has  never  lost  its  hold  upon  the  subject;  and  the  great 
Middle  West  is  imitative  in  matters  of  education,  so  that 
a  renaissance  of  any  sort  in  New  England  would  ere  long 
be  duplicated  in  those  western  sections  which  draw  so  many 
of  their  teachers  from  the  older  universities.     One  thing, 
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at  least,  is  very  significant.  Within  the  last  year  or  two, 
our  teachers  of  the  classics,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so, 
have  become  noticeably  less  apologetic  in  their  speech  and 
attitude;  they  are  growing  more  and  more  courageous.  It 
would  seem  that  they  only  need  to  act  as  if  they  were  not 
losing  but  winning,  and  to  recognize  and  abet  their  friends- 
in  other  subjects.  As  for  some  teachers  of  Latin,  they  might 
well  manifest  at  least  a  higher  selfishness,  and  not  be 
penny- wise.  Too  many  have  been  merely  bent  on  saving 
themselves  for  the  moment,  instead  of  rushing  to  defend 
the  point  where  the  enemy  has  been  most  successful.  As 
for  the  teachers  of  the  modern  languages,  they  should  act 
upon  the  knowledge  they  have;  they  are  aware  that  a  first- 
hand acquaintance  with  the  classics  is  the  indispensable 
prerequisite  to  any  real  insight  into  Italian,  Spanish,. 
English,  French,  and  German. 

To  the  principals  of  secondary  schools  one  might  speak 
in  a  different  way,  and  as  follows:  The  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  Greek  and  Latin  are  many  and  varied;  it  is  impos- 
sible to  arrange  and  develop  them  here.  All  of  them  doubt- 
less are  contained  in  Professor  Kelsey's  collection  of  papers, 
by  various  hands,  in  the  volume  entitled  Latin  and  Greek 
in  American  Education  (pubUshed  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany). It  is  hard  to  beHeve  that  any  one  could  resist  the 
evidence  in  that  volume;  but  it  will  do  no  harm  to  refer  to 
another  book,  by  that  eminent  teacher  in  Russia,  Professor 
Zielinski.  His  lecttu-es  on  Our  debt  to  antiquity  enable 
one  to  see  that  the  present  chaos  in  American  education 
has  a  parallel  in  another  country. 

The  special  point  for  every  sensible  man  who  has  a  voice 
in  guiding  our  secondary  education  is  this:  Either  the 
arguments  advanced  by  those  who  have  studied  the  classics 
to  some  purpose  are  sound  and  convincing,  or  they  are 
not.  For  nine  out  of  ten  bright  boys  and  girls,  Greek 
either  does  what  it  is  said  to  do,  or  it  does  not.  We  may 
leave  out  of  account  the  rare  exception  of  a  brilHant  mind 
that  is,  so  to  speak,  incapable  of  learning  this  language. 
We  hear  of  such  minds,  and  one  is  inclined  to  beHeve  they 
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exist;  but  I  must  add  that  I  never  have  met  one.  The 
capable  boys  I  have  known,  and  some  dull  ones,  too,  have 
been  able  to  master  the  subject  when  they  have  not  suffered 
from  bad  teaching.  And  we  may  also  disregard  the  incom- 
petent teacher  of  Greek;  the  pedant  who  does  not  make  his 
pupils  read  as  soon  as  they  can,  and  lets  them  form  the  bad 
habit  of  treating  the  language  as  if  it  were  a  Chinese  puzzle ; 
or  the  ignoramus  who  himself  is  unable  to  read  continuously 
in  either  of  the  ancient  tongues.  These  scattered  individ- 
uals we  may  pass  by.  In  general,  it  is  safe  to  say,  the 
teachers  of  the  classics  are  trained  to  do  their  duty,  and  they 
perform  their  office  better,  on  the  whole,  than  any  other 
set  of  instructors — especially  in  the  high  school.  To  re- 
turn, then:  Either  Greek  affects  the  subsequent  career  of 
the  pupil  as  it  is  said  to  affect  him,  or  it  does  not.  If  it 
does  not,  we  are  free  to  neglect  it  in  our  schools.  But  if 
it  does,  we  are  bound  to  promote  this  study  unless  we  are 
willing  to  lose  our  own  self-respect.  If  one  never  has  read 
Greek,  or,  having  read  it  long  ago,  has  forgotten  the  expe- 
rience, how  can  one  decide  the  question  of  its  value?  No 
doubt  the  books  of  Kelsey  and  Zielinski  would  assist  one 
in  forming  an  independent  judgment;  but  it  would  be  de- 
sirable also  to  consult  a  number  of  the  masterpieces  them- 
selves, at  least  in  translation.  One  might  read  the  Republic 
of  Plato  in  the  version  of  Jowett,  and  the  Nicomachean  ethics 
of  Aristotle  as  translated  by  Welldon,  and  then,  let  us  say,, 
the  Politics.  If,  being  previously  unacquainted  with  those 
fountains  of  good  sense  and  lofty  inspiration,  one  were  to 
find  in  them  something  of  permanent  value,  it  would  be 
right  to  beHeve  the  persons  who  read  the  original  as  well  as 
the  pale  translation,  and  who  declare  that  the  Greek  is 
better  than  the  English  version.  And  finally  one  might 
consider  what  we  owe  to  the  boys  and  girls  whose  educa- 
tion has  been  entrusted  to  our  hands  by  our  nation  and  our 
Maker. 

Lane  Cooper 

CoRNELi*  University 


IV 

AN  UNDERGRADUATE'S  VIEW  OF  COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 

Altho  an  undergraduate  is  not  presumed  to  be  able  to 
express  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  college  education  with  the 
authority  of  an  educational  specialist,  nevertheless,  certain 
aspects  of  this  subject  appear  to  him  in  a  differ ent  light  than 
they  do  to  his  instructors  and  to  the  other  officials  of  the 
college.  Therein  rests  the  justification  for  the  writer's 
expression  in  this  article  of  what  appear  to  him  to  be  among 
the  chief  shortcomings  of  college  education  today. 

What  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  om-  educational 
problems  is  the  question  of  vocational  education,  and  it  is 
as  much  a  problem  for  the  college  as  for  the  elementary- 
schools.  The  so-called  UtiHtarians  hold  that  the  funda- 
mental purpose  of  the  college  is  to  educate  one  for  success 
in  his  business  or  professional  career.  All  other  aims  should 
be  made  subsidiary  to  this  one.  Opposed  to  this  theory  is 
the  view  of  Cultiuists  that  the  college  exists  purely  for  the 
sake  of  turning  out  cultured  members  of  society,  thus  en- 
tirely ignoring  the  vocational  aspect. 

While  neither  of  these  theories  is  the  dominating  force 
that  determines  the  college  ciuriculum,  apparently  the  im- 
portance of  each  is  appreciated  by  the  college  officials. 
Especially  is  this  noticeable  in  the  case  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, for  many  courses  bearing  on  business  Hfe  in  the  field 
of  applied  economics  are  being  added  increasingly  to  the 
curriculums  of  the  universities  and  larger  colleges.  The 
prevailing  doctrine  that  seems  to  guide  higher  education 
today,  is  that  altho  the  college  has  many  other  functions, 
vocational  education  is  among  the  most  important,  and  as 
such  deserves  adequate  attention  in  the  college  curriculum. 
The  problem,  therefore,  may  be  stated  by  asking  how  far 
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the  other  functions  of  the  college  permit  preparation  for 
one's  future  business  or  professional  career. 

Among  the  other  ends  for  which  the  college  exists  are  the 
development  of  character,  the  training  for  intelligent 
citizenship,  the  instruction  in  hygienic  methods  of  Hving; 
and  the  attainment  of  that  culture  which  will  enable  one 
to  utilize  his  leisure  wisely.  If  the  student  is  to  be  educated 
to  attain  these  ends  successfully,  it  is  obvious  that  vocational 
education  can  not  monopoHze  the  college  course.  The 
college  can  not  become  a  series  of  professional  schools, 
business  offices,  or  apprentice-shops.  Hence,  limiting  voca- 
tional education  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not  conflict 
with  the  other  functions  of  the  college,  we  may  discuss  its 
possibilities  in  the  college  under  three  heads,  namely, 
mental  training,  development  of  character,  and  serviceable 
knowledge. 

It  is  quite  needless  here  to  discuss  the  importance  of 
mental  training  which  results  in  the  ability  to  solve  complex 
problems,  and  to  approach  a  situation  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  proper  method  to  go  about  it.  It  is  generally  admitted 
by  business  men  and  college  graduates  that  this  is  one  cer- 
tain thing  that  a  college  man  may  be  expected  to  possess, 
which  might  be  lacking  in  a  non-collegian.  The  college 
may  be  given  credit  for  this  much. 

The  demand  of  the  nation  for  men  of  high  character,  who 
may  be  trusted  to  handle  big  undertakings  without  faltering 
and  to  do  the  right  thing  from  the  broadest  viewpoint — re- 
gardless of  its  individual  consequences  when  larger  interests 
are  at  stake;  the  demand  for  such  men  has  been  well  met 
in  the  last  few  decades  by  the  influx  of  college  graduates 
into  places  of  pubHc  trust  and  of  responsibility.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  forty  per  cent  of  the  positions  of  trust  in 
this  country  are  held  by  college  men  who  constitute  about 
one  per  cent  of  the  population.  How  much  greater  will 
the  need  of  men  of  this  type  be  during  the  coming  years  when 
our  industrial  and  political  problems  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly complex?  Real  industrial  progress  will  be  made  only 
when  the  men  at  the  head  of  our  great  industries  are  men  of 
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high  character  and  ideals  of  service  to  their  fellow-men. 
And  we  can  look  to  a  better  source  for  this  type  than  to  the 
colleges  which  take  hold  of  a  young  man  in  the  years  when 
his  character  is  most  susceptible  to  external  influence. 

The  obligation  of  the  college  to  turn  out  men  of  high 
character  is  greater  than  ever,  and  every  effort  to  make  the 
colleges  more  efficient  in  this  respect  deserves  the  hearty 
support  of  college  officials  and  alumni.  Among  the  most 
meritable  of  such  movements  is  the  installation  of  the  honor 
system  in  examinations,  which  is  being  adopted  within 'the 
last  few  years  by  several  colleges.  But  like  all  other  in- 
novations it  has  to  meet  the  powerful  opposition  of  conserva- 
tism, and  has  been  frequently  defeated.  During  the  past 
few  years  at  Columbia  we  launched  a  vigorous  campaign  to 
have  the  system  instituted  in  the  college  department.  We 
appointed  campaign  committees,  held  mass  meetings  and 
dinners  for  discussion  of  the  question,  and  issued  printed 
propaganda.  When  the  final  vote  was  taken  the  returns 
showed  a  good-sized  plurality  in  favor  of  the  system,  but 
the  faculty  decided  that  the  opposition  vote  was  too  heavy 
to  warrant  the  installation  of  the  system,  and  the  measure 
was  killed. 

There  is  much  that  may  be  said  against  the  system,  and 
a  great  deal  of  the  voting  against  it  was  due  not  to  a  lack  of 
sympathy  with  its  ideal  and  pinrpose,  but  to  a  sincere  belief 
that  it  is  impractical  and  would  be  so  at  Columbia,  de- 
spite its  apparent  success  at  other  colleges.  The  following 
extract  from  the  humorous  column  of  the  daily  paper,  the 
Columbia  Spectator,  affords  an  entertaining  view  of  a  college 
humorist: 

PROPOSED   HONOR  SYSTEM   PLEDGE 

I  was  born  of  honest  parents.  I  was  raised  the  same  way. 
I  have  neither  lookt  to  the  right  nor  left  during  this  exam. 
I  have  stuffed  cotton  in  my  ears  and  kept  it  there  all  the 
time.  My  clothes  have  no  pockets.  This  is  straight,  on 
the  level  bona  fide  truth.  Take  it  or  leave  it. 
The  agitators  expect  to  continue  their  campaign  until 
they  succeed. 
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It  may  hardly  be  expected  that  the  installation  of  such 
an  honor  system  would  modify  a  student's  character  to 
any  appreciable  degree;  but  its  influence  in  colleges  where 
it  has  been  tried  is  recognized  as  being  beneficial.  If 
coupled  with  other  movements  of  a  similar  purpose,  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  college  morality  would  be 
improved.  And  it  is  recognized  both  within  and  without 
the  college  that  there  is  much  room  for  improvement,  how- 
ever much  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years. 

Finally,  the  college  ought  to  provide  the  student  with 
the  knowledge  that  will  enable  him  to  pursue  his  prelim- 
inary training  in  the  professional  school,  the  business  office, 
or  the  shop  with  advantage.  But  in  order  to  determine 
what  knowledge  for  this  purpose  is  most  useful,  the  student's 
future  vocation  must  be  known.  And  here  we  strike  what 
appears  to  the  writer,  the  greatest  defect  today  in  higher 
education. 

For  example,  the  future  lawyer  will  do  well  to  study 
economics,  poHtics,  history,  ethics,  and  psychology.  All 
of  these  have  a  decided  bearing  upon  his  work  in  the  law 
school  and  in  his  subsequent  professional  practise.  The 
medical  student  will  find  it  to  his  interest' to » have  taken 
biology,  chemistry,  psychology,  and ,  el^rti'ehtdf^  ptysics. 
The  man  who  expects  to  become  ^;iproducer  of  some;  com- 
modity or  a  merchant,  should  speHalize  in  economics,  tsckmg 
courses  in  money  and  banking,,, transput tati'oa,  ^cIcounlMg 
and  corporation  finance,  and  the  taliff , '  tf ust '  and  labor 
problems.  Commercial  law,  modern  lang^frge;?^,  ^d4},d  chem- 
istry would  undoubtedly  be  of  value  to  him.^  o ,  • , .  -  < 

Such  a  choice  would  be  possibiej  however,  only  when  ttie 
student  has  definitely  made  up  Ms ;?T\ind  about  hiS'  future. 
But  how  is  the  man  who  has  not  r^achc^d 'aMi^cisioii  going 
to  choose  intelligently?  I  have  found '  a"lkrge  number 
of  men  at  Columbia  who  have  no  idea  of  what  their  life 
work  is  likely  to  be.  Many  of  them  are  simply  victims  of 
circumstances  when  they  graduate,  and  take  the  first  job 
that  comes  along.  They  are  not  trained  for  anything  in 
particular.     In  certain  cases  this  may  prove  to  be  the  best 
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thing  for  them,  but  most  people,  I  venture  to  assume, 
find  that  a  definite  plan  for  the  future  is  the  most  success- 
ful way  to  get  any  where. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  best  way  to  meet  this 
defect  is  to  increase  as  far  as  possible  the  number  of  those 
who  have  decided  upon  a  vocation,  or  at  least  have  some 
ideas  of  what  Unes  they  expect  to  follow.  Most  college  men 
have  a  very  Hmited  fund  of  information  about  the  various 
vocational  fields  open,  which  is  quite  inadequate  to  enable 
them  to  make  an  intelHgent  choice  of  their  Hfe  work.  The 
remedy,  as  it  seems,  is  to  offer  a  series  of  lectm-es  on  the 
various  types  of  vocations,  thoro  enough  to  cover  the  en- 
tire field  of  important  occupations.  Due  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  technical  preparation  desirable  for  each  Hne 
to  attain  a  reasonable  degree  of  success.  In  addition  the 
nature  of  the  work  which  is  performed  by  one  in  that  oc- 
cupation, the  basis  of  compensation  and  its  variation; 
and  the  attractions  and  disadvantages  of  each  calling  should 
be  discust. 

If  these  lectures  were  delivered  by  a  group  of  successful 
business  and  professional  men,  who  would  be  accessible 
for  any  additional  information  in  their  respective  callings, 
I  am  sure-it"*Would  do  much  to  solve  this  problem.  Fur- 
thermore if  business  m6H  would  make  known  the  require- 
ments for  the  positions  thej^  offer  to  college  graduates,  while 
tH^';men''have  -an  opportunity  to  prepare  to  meet  them, 
th^fe  would "  be  ^  much*  less  dissatisfaction  among  employers 
^fli  the  .GcHegiate  product  that  they  obtain. 

Moreover,^  it  *  seems  that*  there  ought  to  be  at  any 
inSjtitjLjtion  of  large  size  £<)me  member  of  the  faculty  who 
would'  be  sufficiently  eq'tiipt  with  the  technical  information 
necessary.  t<ji  ^.uid^  Students  as  to  the  merits  of  the  different 
callings,  and*  thfeir  fitness  for  them.  What  is  here  suggested 
for  the  colleges  might  with  advantage  be  employed  in  the 
case  of  the  high  schools.  An  official  should  be  appointed 
there  to  give  vocational  advice  to  those  students  who  do 
not  expect  to  continue  their  education  any  further.  The 
principal  or  dean  is  too  busy  for  such  duties,  and  faculty 
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advisors  have  not  usually  the  technical  knowledge  to  act 
in  such  a  capacity. 

Hitherto  the  colleges  have  been  criticized  for  laying 
too  much  stress  on  the  past,  and  for  not  giving  enough  con- 
sideration to  the  present  and  the  future.  My  course  at 
Columbia  has  convinced  me  that  whatever  the  justification 
for  this  criticism  in  the  past,  there  is  much  less  ground  for 
it  now.  Altho  increasing  attention  is  being  given  to  pres- 
ent day  problems  of  economics  and  politics,  it  seems  to  me 
that  still  further  attention  to  current  events  deserves  recog- 
nition. The  prominence  of  courses  in  history,  economics, 
and  politics  in  the  college  curriculum  is  attested  to  by  the 
fact  that  they  attract  the  largest  number  of  students  at 
Harvard  as  well  as  at  Columbia.  This  shows  that  the  col- 
lege is  taking  an  active  part  in  producing  a  class  of  citizens 
who  are  to  be  among  the  leaders  in  political  and  social  re- 
form. Every  possible  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
the  students  to  discuss  current  political  events.  The  great 
shortcoming  of  democracy  is  that  voters  judge  of  political 
programs  according  to  superficial  circumstances  in  which 
personalities  play  a  leading  role,  and  they  fail  to  analyze 
the  great  questions  presented  for  their  judgment  at  the  polls, 
and  to  vote  on  their  merits.  In  order  to  promote  still 
further  interest  in  these  matters,  the  college  officials  should 
take  steps  to  invite  the  great  statesmen  of  the  country  to 
address  the  students  at  frequent  intervals  and  to  give  their 
viewpoints  on  the  big  issues  of  the  day.  The  present  tend- 
ency is  for  these  speakers  to  appear  at  Commencement  or 
on  similar  important  occasions.  A  dozen  addresses  of  this 
kind  a  year  would  be  highly  welcomed  by  the  students. 
The  custom  at  present  is  for  small  clubs  to  invite  big  men 
to  address  them,  and  while  these  meetings  are  open 
to  all  students,  the  attendance  does  not  usually  compare 
with  what  it  might  be  if  the  visitor  were  invited  to  address 
the  entire  student  body.  j 

Before  concluding  I  should  like  to  point  out  what  I  re- 
gard as  the  chief  defects  in  the  methods  of  instruction. 
Many  courses  are  given  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fail  to  stimu- 
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late  the  students  to  do  anything  more  than  the  assigned 
reading,  with  the  minimum  amount  of  thinking  to  grasp 
the  contents.  The  commonly  heard  query,  "What's  the 
'prof  driving  at,"  points  out  the  case.  The  "prof"  has 
failed  to  point  out  what  he  is  "driving  at."  At  the  out- 
set of  the  course  he  failed  to  show  the  significance  of  the 
course,  its  relation  to  other  subjects  and  its  bearing  on  life. 
Where  an  instructor  has  started  out  with  such  an  introduc- 
tion, I  have  always  noticed  a  real  stimulus  to  work,  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  fact  that  the  course  is  something  more 
than  a  mere  discipline.  If  all  instructors  were  to  follow  this 
plan  and  to  devote  a  lecture  or  two  to  explain  why  the  course 
is  given  and  its  relative  importance,  and  to  emphasize  this 
frequently  thruout  the  course,  I  am  siu-e  the  tone  of  scholar- 
ship would  be  perceptibly  improved. 

It  is  pretty  widely  known  that  there  are  some  courses 
offered  in  college  labelled  in  student  language  as  "cinches," 
or  "snaps."  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  their 
subject  matter  is  easy  of  comprehension,  but  rather  that 
the  amount  of  work  required  is  small  compared  with  other 
courses.  When  an  instructor  lectures  session  after  session, 
and  merely  suggests  that  the  students  are  expected  to  read 
certain  books  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  his  remarks, 
or  if  he  gives  the  substance  of  the  required  reading  in  his 
lectures,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  students  who  are 
only  normally  conscientious  are  going  to  do  any  more  work 
than  they  have  to  in  order  to  get  thru.  Especially  is  this 
so  when  written  quizzes  are  held  only  once  or  twice  a  semes- 
ter and  sometimes  not  at  all.  Only  the  student  who  finds 
the  work  very  interesting  is  apt  to  do  as  much  as  is  required 
in  an  average  course.  Hence,  these  "snaps"  are  chosen 
very  readily  by  the  busy  men  on  the  campus  who  are  in- 
terested in  all  sorts  of  activities,  and  are  prest  for  time. 

The  result  is  that  a  large  number  of  men  get  in  the  habit 
of  shirking  their  work  regularly  and  doing  only  what  is 
needed  to  get  thru  the  quizzes  and  the  final  examinations. 
In  this  way  they  lose  the  benefit  that  comes  from  regularity, 
and  they  miss  the  connection  between  the  lectures  and  the 
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required  reading.  This  applies  not  only  to  "snap"  courses, 
but  also  to  some  which  are  more  difficult,  but  which  are 
conducted  in  a  lax  manner.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  preceptorial  system  that  was  established  at 
Princeton  recently.  I  understand  that  the  reason  this 
system  of  consultations  is  not  established  at  other  insti- 
tutions, is  due  to  its  costliness,  since  it  would  require  an 
addition  of  men  to  the  faculty — and  colleges  are  always  in 
need  of  more  instructors,  as  it  is  now.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  consultations  with  groups  of  four  to  six  men,  once 
weekly  are  not  practicable,  they  should  come  fortnightly, 
€ven  if  it  would  be  necessary  to  lecture  to  the  entire  class 
only  twice  weekly  instead  of  three  times  as  under  the  pres- 
ent system.  Under  this  plan  a  certain  amount  of  work 
would  have  to  be  done  each  week  if  the  student  wanted  to 
pass,  and  the  grading  would  be  based  more  fairly  on  actual 
achievement.  Written  quizzes  should  be  given  frequently 
enough  to  prevent  loafing  and  mental  stagnation.  An- 
other improvement  which  would  make  the  preceptorial 
system  more  practical  would  be  the  policy  of  issuing  printed 
syllabuses  which  ought  to  contain  a  great  deal  of  information 
that  is  ordinarily  given  during  a  lecture.  The  time  wasted 
in  this  way  could  be  utilized  far  more  advantageously  in 
conferences. 

While  much  has  been  said  against  the  college  during  the 
past  few  years  by  its  numerous  critics,  it  is  indeed  a  very 
difficult  task  to  sum  up  the  tremendous  amount  of  good 
they  are  doing,  and  to  estimate  their  value  to  the  nation. 
Some  one  has  said  they  are  the  citadels  of  civilization. 
Indeed  a  cartoonist  may  well  represent  them  as  the  torch 
bearer  of  a  procession  heading  thru  a  dense  forest  and 
pointing  out  the  way  of  progress. 

M11.TON  HAR01.D  Reuben 

COI^UMBIA    C0I.I.BGE 
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STANDARDIZING  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

AN   EXPERIMENT  BY  THE   UNIVERSITY   OF  MISSOURI 

The  university  of  Missouri  has  been  instrumental  in. 
standardizing  a  number  of  junior  colleges.  Many  private 
institutions  of  the  state  have  been  giving  instruction  in 
advance  of  the  secondary  school  but  not  equivalent  to  the 
four  years'  course  in  the  standard  college.  In  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  educational  system  they  had  been  neglected. 
Since  each  was  a  law  to  itself,  there  was  much  variation 
among  them  and  little  demand  for  efficient  development. 
In  view  of  the  success  attained  by  affiliated  secondary  schools 
some  of  these  colleges  invited  the  university  to  extend  its 
system  of  accrediting  to  include  them.  This  invitation  was 
accepted  willingly  by  the  faculty  and  the  work  of  accrediting^ 
was  begun  in  191 1.  After  a  test  of  three  years  the  experi- 
ment bears  the  mark  of  success.  Standards  have  been 
raised  and  made  uniform,  the  colleges  have  gained  in  public 
confidence  and  patronage,  and  for  their  future  development 
definite  stimulating  ideals  have  been  recognized. 

PURPOSE 

In  the  judgment  of  those  responsible  for  this  move- 
ment, the  salvation  of  these  colleges  depended  upon  their 
getting  a  recognized  place  in  the  educational  system.  As 
a  class,  they  had  no  definite  relation  with  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  on  the  one  hand  and  with  standard  col- 
leges and  universities  on  the  other.  Owing  to  a  lack  of 
affiliation  with  standard  institutions,  they  were  handi- 
capped in  attracting  those  desirable  students  who  look  for- 
ward to  the  advanced  work  of  a  standard  college  or  uni- 
versity. For  the  same  reason,  they  were  handicapped  also 
in  giving  to  the  students  they  did  attract  a  stimulating  de- 
sire for  the  fullest  possible  development  by  holding  before 
them  opportunities  for  educational  achievement  beyond  the 
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day  of  junior  college  graduation.  This  was  not  all.  Im- 
perative demands  for  definite  purposes  and  uniform  stand- 
ards which  are  responsible  for  a  great  increase  in  the  effici- 
ency of  public  education,  had  not  freed  them  from  the  de- 
mands of  mere  expediency.  Presidents  of  some  who  had 
worthy  and  definite  educational  ideals  chafed  under  a  condi- 
tion which  put  tuition  above  scholarship  and  made  the  size 
of  the  enrolment  the  chief  criterion  of  success.  They  were 
handicapped  in  competition  with  other  institutions  the 
authorities  of  which,  not  having  worthy  and  definite  ed- 
ucational ideals,  had  yielded  to  this  condition.  As  a  conse- 
quence there  was  a  strong  influence  towards  low  and  in- 
definite entrance  requirements,  low  and  indefinite  stand- 
ards for  graduation,  and  the  sacrifice  of  teaching  effi- 
ciency and  school  equipment  for  the  sake  of  temptingly 
illustrated  advertisements  and  persuasive  solicitors  of 
students. 

PI^AN 

It  was  evident  that  in  formulating  a  plan  for  affiliation 
the  university  must  take  the  initiative.  From  the  beginning, 
however,  it  was  made  clear  to  the  colleges  that  the  uni- 
versity had  no  desire  to  dominate  them  and  that  the  con- 
ditions for  accrediting  were  to  be  determined  by  the  logic 
of  the  situation.  With  this  understanding,  college  au- 
thorities were  invited  to  exercise  the  greatest  freedom  in 
making  suggestions  and  criticisms.  As  a  consequence 
there  has  been  close  and  friendly  cooperation  and  no  fric- 
tion whatever. 

From  the  standpoint  of  both  colleges  and  university 
it  appeared  that  the  colleges  should  offer  two  years  of  work 
in  advance  of  that  given  by  standard  secondary  schools. 
Most  of  the  colleges  concerned  were  giving  about  this  limit 
of  work,  some  a  little  less  and  some  a  little  more.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  recent  movement  to  require  a  two  years' 
course  in  advance  of  the  secondary  school  as  a  preparation 
for  the  work  of  the  professional  schools,  which  in  turn  made 
a  division  in  the  four  years'  course  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Science  in  the  university,  also  pointed  definitely  to  the 
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same  conclusion.  Since  the  university,  which  is  a  member 
of  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  represents 
standards  that  are  the  result  of  a  nation-wide  experience, 
this  led  naturally  to  the  acceptance  of  the  standards  of  the 
first  two  years  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  as  neces- 
sary for  affiliation. 

A  booklet  was  prepared  setting  forth  certain  minimum 
requirements  necessary  to  meet  the  standards  decided  upon. 
It  contained  regulations  with  regard  to  entrance  require- 
ments, length  of  term,  amount  of  work  to  be  carried  by 
individual  students,  courses  to  be  offered,  quality  of  work, 
requirements  for  graduation,  preparation  of  teachers,  and 
equipment  of  libraries  and  laboratories.  These  regulations 
furnished  a  working  basis  upon  which  accrediting  could 
begin.  Of  course,  they  are  subject  to  modification  whenever 
the  desirability  for  modification  is  made  logically  con- 
clusive, whether  the  initiative  is  taken  by  the  university 
or  by  the  colleges  concerned. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  first  step  towards  affiliation  was  left,  of  course,  to 
the  individual  colleges  themselves.  When  the  authorities 
of  a  college  appHed  for  affihation,  they  were  given  a  blank 
form  which  made  it  easy  for  them  to  furnish  the  essential 
data  with  regard  to  the  institution. 

Since  requirements  for  accrediting  could  not  be  stated 
with  sufficient  definiteness  to  be  interpreted  ahke  by  various 
individuals,  if  the  data  received  on  the  blank  seemed  to 
indicate  that  the  college  compHed  with  the  conditions  for 
accrediting,  a  committee  composed  of  members  of  the  uni- 
versity faculty  visited  the  institution  and  made  a  thoro 
examination.  As  far  as  practicable  the  same  examiners 
visited  all  colleges  that  applied  for  affihation.  In  this 
way  each  institution  was  tested  as  nearly  as  possible  by  the 
same  standards.  The  examining  committee  submitted 
a  detailed  report  to  the  University  Committee  on  Ac- 
crediting Junior  Colleges  which  had  been  appointed  by  the 
faculty.  This  committee  took  final  action.  If  the  college 
met  all  of  the  conditions  for  accrediting  it  was  approved; 
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if  it  did  not  meet  all  of  the  conditions  the  deficiency  was 
made  known  to  the  authorities  so  that  they  had  something 
definite  to  guide  them  in  making  the  improvement  neces- 
sary for  affiliation.  In  every  case  as  the  result  of  examina- 
tion suggestions  were  made  for  the  further  improvement  of 
the  college.  Recommendations  with  regard  to  desirable 
improvements  in  buildings,  administration,  supervision, 
teaching  and  equipment  were  made  very  definite.  In 
some  cases  even  Hsts  of  books  that  should  be  added  to  the 
libraries  and  lists  of  apparatus  needed  by  the  laboratories 
were  submitted.  These  suggestions  were  given  in  a  spirit 
of  helpfulness  and  were  cordially  received  in  the  spirit  in 
which  they  were  given.  It  is  the  present  policy  of  the  uni- 
versity to  have  a  committee  visit  each  college  once  a  year, 
and  accordingly  the  colleges  continue  to  have  the  advantage 
of  friendly  suggestions. 

RESUI.TS 

The  purpose  and  limits  of  this  article  require  only  a 
qualitative  statement  of  some  of  the  more  conspicuous 
results  of  the  movement.  These  results  are  obviously  the 
outcome  of  the  colleges  becoming  a  part  of  a  system  which 
marks  clearly  their  field  of  work  and  sets  before  them 
definite  ideals. 

The  first  conspicuous  result  was  the  improvement  in  the 
colleges  themselves.  Advice  given  by  the  university  was 
followed  wilHngly  and  promptly.  Faculties  were  recruited 
with  better  prepared  teachers  and  some  of  the  teachers 
previously  employed  made  further  preparation  for  their 
work.  I^ibrary  and  laboratory  equipment  was  made  more 
adequate,  entrance  requirements  were  raised  and  made 
definite,  and  the  requirements  for  graduation  were  raised 
in  some  instances  and  made  uniform  in  all. 

As  soon  as  the  recognized  efficiency  of  the  accredited 
colleges  became  known  to  the  public,  together  with  the  fact 
that  graduates  could  enter  the  university  without  ex- 
amination and  continue  their  work  on  the  same  basis  with 
students  who  came  up  thru  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
classes  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  an  improvement 
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in  the  student  body  of  the  colleges  was  noticeable.  One 
reason  for  this  is  that  in  the  junior  colleges  thus  far  ac- 
credited, which  are  all  for  young  women,  the  students  are 
more  continuously  and  closely  supervised  than  is  practic- 
able in  a  university.  Parents  who  hesitate  to  place  upon 
their  daughters  at  an  early  age  the  responsibility  for  self- 
direction  which  goes  with  the  greater  freedom  of  university 
life  find  in  the  junior  colleges  opportunity  for  their  daughters 
to  begin  a  higher  education  with  less  responsibility  for  self- 
direction.  Again,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  assured  of  the  efficiency  of  the  colleges,  has  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  give  teacher-training  courses  that  lead 
to  temporary  certification  for  teaching.  In  several  of 
the  colleges  a  number  of  young  women  have  enrolled  for 
the  teacher- training  work. 

Another  result  is  the  guidance  which  standardization 
affords  philanthropic  persons  who  are  interested  in  pro- 
moting education.  An  instance  of  this  appeared  recently 
when  one  of  the  accredited  junior  colleges,  needing  $75,000 
to  complete  payment  for  a  building,  appealed  for  this  amount 
to  members  of  the  religious  denomination  which  it  repre- 
sents. A  business  man  of  St.  Louis  headed  the  subscrip- 
tion list  with  $10,000,  and  in  doing  so  remarked:  "I  never 
contributed  to  this  college  before  because  I  was  not  certain 
that  its  work  was  effective  and  that  the  money  would  be 
well  invested.  But  now,  since  the  university  has  vouched 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  institution,  I  am  glad  to  contribute 
to  its  needs."  The  $75,000  was  raised  with  gratifying 
rapidity.  In  the  case  of  another  college,  a  prominent  busi- 
ness man  who  had  previously  contributed  to  its  support 
said  to  the  president  of  the  board  of  directors:  **See  that 
all  books  and  other  equipment  needed  according  to  the  ad- 
vice of  the  university  are  obtained.  We  must  have  the 
best.  There  must  not  be  a  weak  place  in  the  college." 
This  remark  was  made  in  view  of  the  special  recommenda- 
tions submitted  to  the  college  after  inspection  and  carried 
with  it  the  understanding  that  the  speaker  would  meet  the 
expense  inciurred. 
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The  most  encouraging  result,  however,  is  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  accredited  junior  colleges  themselves  in  the 
interest  of  their  own  development.  Affiliation  with  the 
university  gave  to  them  a  comtnon  interest  which  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  Missouri  Junior  College  Union.  The 
several  institutions  forming  this  union  are:  Christian 
College,  Columbia;  Cottey  College,  Nevada;  Hardin  Col- 
lege, Mexico;  Howard-Payne  College,  Fayette;  Lindenwood 
Junior  College,  St.  Charles;  Stephens  College,  Columbia; 
and  Wilham  Woods  College,  Fulton. 

The  Missouri  Junior  College  Union  has  begun  to  solve 
many  of  the  problems  common  to  the  institutions  con- 
cerned. The  president  of  a  Kansas  college  and  the  presi- 
dent of  an  Arkansas  college  attended  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Union.  Both  became  much  interested  at  once  in  the 
discussions,  were  present  at  all  sessions,  and  said  that  they 
were  well  repaid  for  their  time  and  expense.  The  question 
of  degree  has  been  settled  by  a  decision  to  grant  only  the 
degree  of  Associate  in  Arts.  Problems  of  administration 
are  the  most  pressing.  Plans  are  being  made  to  save  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  especially  those  incurred  in  securing 
students.  Here  competition  will  undoubtedly  be  modified 
by  cooperation.  Exchange  of  ideas  will  in  all  probability 
improve  various  details  in  the  administration  within  the 
individual  colleges  themselves. 

One  important  question  which  has  been  considered  by 
the  Union  and  decided  affirmatively  is  whether  the  junior 
college  course  should  be  made  four  years  in  length,  extending 
from  the  second  year  of  the  high  school  to  the  junior  year 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  with  the  maintenance 
temporarily  of  a  two  years'  preparatory  course  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  standard  high  school. 
In  time  this  preparatory  course  when  found  unnecessary 
can  be  abolished,  as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  preparatory 
courses  formerly  maintained  by  state  universities.  Such 
a  four-year  course  will  give  greater  unity  to  the  college. 
It  will  meet  the  needs  of  most  patrons  who  can  find  at  least 
two  years  of  effective  high  school  work  in  their  home  com- 
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munities  at  a  period  in  the  girl's  life  when  she  is  greatly 
in  need  of  home  environment. 

The  movement,  of  course,  is  only  in  its  infancy.  As 
problems  are  solved  by  cooperative  consideration  the  col- 
leges will  find  more  definitely  their  logical  place  in  a  well 
organized  educational  system,  and  accordingly  will  give 
greater  social  return  for  the  investment  that  has  been  made 
in  them.  In  less  than  three  years,  the  movement  has  de- 
veloped far  enough  to  make  it  clear  that  by  definite  service 
in  a  wider  educational  order,  the  jimior  college  is  made 
free  to  work  out  its  own  highest  salvation. 

Jesse  H.  Coursaui^t 

University  of  Missouri 


VI 

ENGLAND  1 

The  members  of  an  English  family  are  apt  not  only  to 
see  each  other's  faults,  but  to  speak  of  them  before  strangers, 
so  that  a  stranger  unused  to  this  habit  might  think  that 
they  had  no  love  for  each  other.  They  themselves  take 
their  love  for  granted,  and  do  not  care  what  strangers  may 
think  about  it.  And  as  it  is  with  the  family  so  it  is  with 
the  country.  A  stranger  comes  among  us,  and  we  tell  him 
all  that  we  dislike  about  England.  We  have  no  domestic 
caution  or  sense  of  propriety  in  this  matter.  We  point 
out  to  him  how  badly  things  are  managed  here,  and  speak 
of  England  as  if  it  were  an  inefficient  railway  on  which  we 
have  the  misfortune  to  travel.  And  he,  if  he  happens  to 
be  an  industrious  German,  takes  notes  of  all  our  complaints 
for  future  patriotic  use.  He  thinks  that  they  are  dragged 
out  of  us  by  our  unwilling  sense  of  German  superiority. 
He,  even  if  he  comes  to  England  for  his  pleasure,  is  always 
a  traveller  for  his  country;  and  in  England  he  is  aware  of 
no  country,  but  only  of  a  general  discontent  and  indiscipline 
and  disorder.  There  are  Englishmen,  he  notes,  but  no 
England;  nothing  but  a  crowd  of  individuals  who  do  not 
even  pretend  to  think  well  of  each  other,  and  who  would 
surely  be  happier  and  better  men  under  German  rule. 

In  Germany,  patriotism,  like  everything  else,  is  organ- 
ized. It  is  one  of  those  emotions  which  Germans  experience 
at  the  word  of  command.  But  here  there  is  no  word  of 
command,  and  we  are  not  good  at  expressing  our  patriotism. 
We  have  our  conscious  patriots,  but  they  are  amateurish, 
and  most  of  us  either  dislike  their  demonstrations  or  watch 

^  This  article,  reprinted  from  the  Literary  Supplement  of  the  London 
Times,  November  19,  19 14,  is  presumably  by  the  same  writer  as  the  articles 
on  France  and  Germany  which  were  reprinted  in  the  Educational  Review  for 
November,  19 14. 
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them  indifferently  as  if  they  were  the  ceremonies  of  some 
rehgious  sect.  They  have  a  right  to  demonstrate,  of  course, 
like  anyone  else,  but  we  wish  that  they  would  do  it  better 
and  would  not  pay  compliments  to  England  that  make  us 
feel  ashamed.  We  prefer  them,  indeed,  when  they  show 
their  patriotism  by  grumbling  collectively  as  we  all  grumble 
individually,  when  they  tell  us,  as  a  nation,  that  we  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  ourselves.  There  we  agree  with  them. 
Every  institution  in  England,  including  the  country,  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  itself,  and  every  one  who  says  so  has  our 
sympathy.  We  are  always  aware  that  institutions  consist 
of  human  beings.  The  country  itself  consists  of  them,  and 
we  can  not  separate  it  from  them,  from  the  Englishmen  whom 
we  meet  in  the  street  and  the  train,  and  who  are  obviously 
very  imperfect  creatures  like  ourselves.  To  the  German, 
Deutschland  is  something  that  does  not  consist  of  Germans. 
It  is  over  all,  over  the  Germans  as  well  as  every  one  else. 
It  is  an  abstraction  that  can  do  no  wrong,  and  of  which  it 
were  blasphemy  to  speak  ill.  Whatever  the  Germans  do 
collectively  is  done  by  Deutschland,  and  therefore  justifies 
itself.  But  to  us,  whatever  England  does  collectively  is 
done  by  Englishmen,  who  are  rather  more  apt  to  make  fools 
of  themselves  together  than  separately.  We  are  incapable 
of  country-worship  because  it  would  mean  to  us  the  wor- 
shipping of  each  other  and  we  would  rather  be  godless 
altogether  than  do  that. 

That  is  why  foreigners  have  often  called  our  national 
policy  egotistical.  We  ourselves  know  that  it  is  the  poHcy 
of  Englishmen,  not  of  an  English  god,  and  we  can  not 
persuade  ourselves,  or  anyone  else,  that  we  have  forgotten 
ourselves  in  country- worship.  And  that  is  also  the  reason 
why,  as  a  country,  we  are  called  hypocritical.  Because  the 
nation,  for  us,  consists  of  ourselves,  we  try  to  justify  it 
morally.  If  it  were  an  idol  to  us,  we  should  not  need  to 
justify  it.  Whatever  it  did  would  be  right  as  a  matter  of 
course,  even  if  it  violated  a  neutrality  it  was  sworn  to  pre- 
serve. But  there  is  an  advantage  in  this  desire  to  justify, 
tho  it  sometimes  leads  to  hypocrisy  and  makes  us  unpleasant 
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to  ourselves  and  to  other  nations.  For  national  hypocrisy, 
unlike  country- worship,  has  its  limits.  There  is  a  point 
at  which  you  can  no  longer  persuade  yourself  that  you  are 
doing  right  when  you  are  doing  wrong.  But  since  Deutsch- 
land  can  do  no  wrong,  the  Germans,  being  idolaters  instead 
of  hypocrites,  never  reach  that  point. 

England  is  a  country  as  much  criticized  by  other  nations 
as  by  herself.  Every  one  tells  us  our  faults;  but  about 
Germany  there  has  long  been  a  curious  silence.  The  Ger- 
mans themselves  have  proclaimed  her  beauty  and  strength 
and  virtue;  and  the  rest  of  the  world  has  left  them  alone 
with  her,  for  one  does  not  argue  with  worshippers  about  the 
merits  of  their  god.  True,  there  has  been  a  little  unrest 
among  their  subject  peoples,  to  whom  Germany  meant 
Germans,  just  as  England  means  Englishmen  to  us,  and 
who  found  it  as  impossible  to  worship  Germany  as  to  worship 
Germans.  We  also  have  subject  peoples;  and  they  do  not 
worship  England  any  more  than  we  worship  her  our- 
selves. Indeed  they  grumble  at  her  as  we  do,  and  we 
find  no  more  blasphemy  in  their  grumbling  than  in 
our  own.  But  they  are  also  as  ready  to  fight  for  her 
as  we  are;  and  this  fact  surprizes  the  Germans,  who  be- 
lieve— on  the  evidence  of  those  industrious  notes  of  theirs 
— that  we  are  not  even  ourselves  ready  to  fight  for  her. 
They  came  to  England  and  found  no  idol  there  like  their 
own  Deutschland;  and  they  made  a  note  that  England  did 
not  exist.  Perhaps  we  deceived  them  by  our  talk  of  the 
British  Empire.  In  their  sense  of  the  word  there  is  no 
British  Empire,  even  in  India.  For  an  Empire  to  them 
means  a  State  in  which  the  rulers  enjoy  ruling  because  the 
subjects  dislike  being  ruled.  It  means  the  imposition  of  an 
idolatry  upon  unwilling  worshippers.  But  we  have  no 
idolatry  to  impose,  only  a  government  which  we  know 
is  imperfect,  as  we  ourselves  are  imperfect,  and  we  wish  we 
could  make  it  better.  So  do  our  subject  peoples;  but  they 
will  fight  for  it  against  the  Germans  because  they  do  not 
wish  to  be  ruled  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  Deutschland ; 
and  this  is  a  fact  which  the  Germans  can  not  understand, 
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as  James,   Duke  of    York,  did    not    understand  that  no 
one  would  kill  his  brother  Charles  to  make  him  King. 

One  is  inclined  to  wonder  whether  the  Germans  worship 
their  abstract  Deutschland  so  hard  that  they  have  no  energy 
left  to  love  the  real  Germany;  whether  indeed  it  exists  for 
them  at  all  except  as  a  means  of  performing  the  will  of  that 
abstraction.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  for  us  the  real 
England  does  exist,  and  that  we  love  it  all  the  more  because 
we  have  not  forgotten  it  to  go  and  worship  an  idol.  It 
means  for  us  people  and  concrete  things,  and  a  past  and  a 
future  of  people  and  concrete  things.  We  know  it  so  well 
that  we  are  always  a  Httle  astonished  at  what  it  has  done, 
as  people  are  suprized  by  genius  when  it  appears  in  their 
own  family.  It  is  a  little  land,  as  Morris  said,  'little  rivers, 
Httle  plains,  swelHng,  speedily-changing  uplands,  all  beset 
with  handsome  orderly  trees;  little  hills,  Httle  mountains, 
netted  over  with  the  walls  of  sheep  walks.  All  is  little,  yet 
not  foolish  and  blank,  but  serious  rather,  and  abundant  of 
meaning  for  such  as  choose  to  seek  it ;  it  is  neither  prison  nor 
palace,  but  a  decent  home."  These  are  quiet  words,  but 
they  mean  more  love  than  they  say.  For  aU  of  us  know 
this  Httle  land  is  abundant  of  meaning,  and  we  seem  to 
each  other  to  be  all  of  one  family  in  our  ancient  home  that 
is  neither  prison  nor  palace.  We  are  men  fighting,  or  ready 
to  fight,  for  no  idol  that  sanctifies  even  her  own  crimes,  but 
for  the  English  of  the  future  who  wiU  do  better,  we  hope, 
than  we  have  done,  and  make  this  home  of  ours  fairer  than 
we  have  made  it ;  and  besides  that  we  fight  for  certain  things 
that  seem  good  to  us,  as  kindHness,  freedom  and  good 
faith.  They  are  modest  virtues,  not  fit  for  a  towering  idol, 
but  men  can  not  be  happy  without  them.  They  are  not 
always  our  virtues,  perhaps,  but  we  wish  that  they  were, 
and  we  listen  to  no  professors  who  tell  us  that  they  are  vices. 
We  have  been  at  ease  in  our  home  for  so  long  that  we  did 
not  know  how  much  we  loved  it  until  it  was  threatened; 
and  now  we  are  surprized  by  our  own  passion  and  by  the 
speaking  beauty  of  oiu*  countryside  and  the  gray  chiurches 
init  and  the  villages  that  seem  to  trust  so  quietly  in  otu: 
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defence  of  them.  And  we  are  surprized  too  by  the  new 
glory  of  our  arms  rivalHng  the  old.  Men  have  walked  our 
streets  who  can  fight  like  their  forefathers  of  Agincourt  and 
Waterloo.  We  still  make  history,  and  it  is  not  imposed 
upon  us  by  these  masters  of  the  new  science  and  the  old 
barbarism.  The  world  and  the  laws  of  the  world  have  not 
utterly  changed  while  we  slept  in  our  island.  Idols  are 
idols  still,  whatever  jargon  be  used  in  the  worship  of  them; 
and  when  an  idol  falls  there  is  emptiness  in  earth  and  heaven 
for  its  worshippers.  But  we,  like  our  fathers,  are  not  idol- 
ators ;  and  we  love  England  the  more  because  we  love  her  this 
side  of  idolatry. 


VII 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  VOCABULARY  IN  THE 

ADOLESCENT^ 

In  that  memorable  article  of  Professor  James  on  pragma- 
tism, in  which  he  states  that,  at  birth,  there  is  situated  in 
the  human  brain,  and  stored  in  the  human  body,  a  fund  of 
energy  that  is  infinite  in  its  scope,  he  touches  very  lightly 
on  the  potentiaHties  of  speech  and  the  word  forming  centers. 
The  bearing  of  this  branch  of  mental  activity  is  so  vital  to 
the  race  of  educators,  that  the  relative  negligence  of  this 
greatest  of  the  world's  psychologists  on  this  head  is  much  to 
be  deplored. 

But  one  thing  he  has  done;  in  issuing  this  trumpet  cry 
to  be  up  and  doing  in  the  world  of  mind  and  of  will,  where 
infinite  issues  will  result  from  the  performance  of  every 
right  mental  function,  he  has  given  us  a  new  faith  and  a 
new  courage.  No  longer  need  we  settle  down  disheartened 
with  the  sense  of  native  mental  weaknesses  or  morbid  biases 
or  inherited  inhibitions;  for  our  day  is  one  that  recognizes 
the  regency  of  the  will,  that  exults  in  the  limitless  powers 
of  the  mind,  and  that  points  to  all  revelations  of  the  new 
science  as  offspring  of  this  wedding  of  faith  and  the  will. 

It  is  with  the  inhibitions  of  speech,  largely,  that  this  article 
is  about  to  concern  itself;  more  specifically  speech  in  the 
adolescent  pupil. 

Every  educator  knows,  that  by  his  fourteenth  year  the 
boy  has  learned,  understood  and  remembered  fists  of  words, 
varying  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand.  And  of  these, 
most  teachers  realize,  to  their  chagrin,  that  they  succeed  in 
making  him  use  not  over  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand.  Over 
and  over  he  uses  the  words  that  have  "done  time"  in 
similar  issues;  and  whenever  these  fail,  he  finds  recourse  in 
more  or  less  vague  gesture,  in  that  vast  category  of  coined 
words — of  which  **what-you-may-call-it"  is  an  example — 
and  often  in  slang.  It  makes  no  manner  of  difference  to 
^  Delivered  before  Coos  Co.,  Oregon,  Teachers'  Association. 
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him  that  he  may  know,  in  the  abstract,  the  fact  that  we  have 
just  stated,  viz.,  his  fund  of  twenty  thousand  words  **  lying 
dormouse,"  as  the  elder  Weller  says.  It  is  the  line  of  least 
resistance  which  he  is  seeking,  and  seeking  normally;  but 
it  becomes  the  problem  of  the  teacher  to  make  him  under- 
stand that  the  best  words,  the  most  effective,  vigorous  ex- 
pressions, will  for  him  represent  that  line  of  least  resistance. 
Thru  such  words  will  shine  the  light  of  the  message  from  his 
mind,  as  thru  clearly  washed  windows.  Make  him  see, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  to  use  the  same  set  of  words  over 
and  over  is  bad  for  him  in  the  sense  that  every  stagnant 
and  lifelfess  condition  of  mind  or  body  is  bad  for  him.  Use 
the  words  ''wither"  and  "shrivel  up"  when  you  have 
occasion  to  speak  to  him  of  this  state  of  affairs.  But  here 
lies  the  crux  of  the  whole  problem.  In  the  heart  of  the  av- 
erage high  school,  the  personnel  of  which  is  made  up  of  a 
large  percentage  of  bashful,  self-conscious  pupils,  I  have 
heard  teacher  after  teacher  say:  "Yes,  but  if  I  let  him 
know  that  I  do  not  like  his  way  of  putting  it,  he  will  not 
talk  at  all." 

I  recently  visited  a  primary  class,  in  which  was  occurring 
the  very  mistake  I  am  about  to  discuss.  The  teacher,  a 
young  thing,  was  trying  to  get  her  six  year  olds  to  give  her 
a  name  for  the  surface  of  a  dock  leaf  which  she  had  in  her 
hand.  The  strain  of  self-consciousness  in  the  children, 
superinduced  by  a  subtle  but  very  real  self-consciousness 
in  herself,  made  itself  felt  in  various  ways.  Imagine  the 
voice  pitched  to  the  sweetly  persuasive  note  that  is  advo- 
cated by  the  author  of  the  Speaking  voice — the  springy  gait, 
the  body  resting  hghtly  poised  on  the  ball  of  the  foot — the 
face  expressing  any  amount  of  whipped  up  interest;  and  all 
as  factitious  as  may  very  well  be.  The  first  boy  was  dazed 
— touched  the  leaf  as  if  he  feared  it  would  burn  him,  and 
no  amount  of  well-meant  questioning  on  her  part  would 
move  him  to  speech.  The  second  boy  became  panic  stricken, 
when  he  saw  her  come  his  way,  and  Hfted  up  his  voice  and 
wept;  (his  spectacles  steamed  and  had  to  be  wiped  off  by 
his  teacher).  Things  were  going  inauspiciously,  it  was  felt 
by  all,  until  a  small,  red-headed  youth — the  third  of  the 
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trio — cut  the  Gordian  knot,  very  effectively,  thought  the 
visitor.  He  was  frankly  beUigerent,  stared  at  his  teacher 
thru  hostile  eyes,  thrust  out  his  lower  lip,  and  hissed  in  tones 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  stage  Richard  the  Third: 
"Say  it  yourself!" 

There  it  is  you  see!  The  effort  is  made  too  conscious 
and  we  reach  an  "impasse;"  for  in  the  attempt  to  secure 
better  expression  we  choke  off  all  expression  of  whatever 
kind. 

In  the  high  school  class  the  problem  is  even  more  complex. 
After  the  student  has  gotten  that  far  along,  much  of  his 
mental  activity  concerns  itself  with  honestly  trying  to  give 
the  teacher  what  he  thinks  she  wants.  Even  after  you  have 
overcome  his  possible  lethargy,  or  forced  him  out  of  the  rut 
of  words  where  he  has  been  content  to  stay,  you  face  new, 
acute  phases  of  self -consciousness.  Here,  too,  you  may 
be  caught  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  ReaHzing  that  his 
language  is  suffering  from  your  disesteem,  he  either  makes 
a  lunge  for  the  dictionary — ^from  which  enterprise  the 
result  is  almost  sure  to  be  big  words,  which  will  not  be 
his  own,  in  the  sense  I  am  about  to  discuss;  or  he  will  take 
refuge  in  sullen  silence. 

Let  us  see  now  how  we  may  find  the  golden  middle  ground 
for  all  this.  A  brief  resume  of  that  phase  of  cerebral  physi- 
ology which  bears  upon  our  work  in  language  may  not  be 
out  of  place  at  this  point. 

Just  over,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  back  of  each  temple, 
lies  on  the  cortical  surface  of  the  brain  a  small  area  known 
as  the  convolution  of  Broca,  after  its  eminent  discoverer. 
There  is  nothing  to  mark  this  field,  which  is  situated  on 
both  lobes  of  the  brain,  from  its  surrounding  surface.  But 
by  a  series  of  clinical  experiments  which  would  be  too  tech- 
nical for  this  article  to  discuss,  we  know  that  it  is  that  center 
of  the  brain  where  words  are  made,  just  as  surely  as  we  know 
that  the  stomach  digests  and  the  lungs  breathe.  We 
know  when  this  area  is  bruised  or  congested,  or  damaged 
in  any  ./ay,  the  speech  of  the  patient  suffers.  Indeed,  the 
operation  of  trephining  in  case  of  a  "wordless"  patient,  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  simplest  of  all  operations,  provided 
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the  patient  does  withstand  the  "shock;"  that  proviso  which 
so  often  gives  rise  to  a  perfect  festival  of  home-grown  humor 
on  part  of  the  laity. 

Briefly,  the  hair  of  the  patient  is  shaved,  directly  over  the 
Broca  convolution  area;  the  corresponding  skull  surface  is 
painted  with  iodine,  trephined  and  removed;  and  the 
"trauma"  or  lesion  investigated.  And  if  it  is  only  a  "clot" 
the  matter  is  a  very  simple  one,  and*  the  patient  stands  ex- 
cellent chances  of  recovering  his  speech. 

Now  all  about  the  Broca  convolution,  there  is  a  series  of 
highly  complex  motor  centers  which  utiHze  secondary  motor 
centers  in  the  face,  setting  them  to  work  in  varying  combi- 
nations. Moreover,  the  Broca  convolution  may  be  active 
in  either  of  the  two  hemispheres,  but  not  in  both,  according 
to  whether  the  person  has  elected  to  use  his  left  or  his 
right  hand  in  childhood,  thus  determining  the  functional 
activity  of  the  opposite  side ;  so  closely  related  are  the  motor 
"hand"  centers  to  the  "speech"  centers. 

In  the  adolescent,  where  self -consciousness  acts  so  largely 
as  an  inhibiting  influence,  we  often  have  the  condition 
known  as  "mouthing"  and  facial  contortions  of  all  kinds, 
which  try  to  take  the  place  of  well  ordered  speech.  We  are 
familiar,  moreover,  with  his  temptation  to  "get  away  with  it" 
by  using  a  gesture  instead  of  a  good  word. 

This  is  because  the  motor  area  governing  the  hand  and 
arm  is  juxtaposited  so  closely  with  the  word  centers,  that 
only  his  growing  experience,  plus  his  will,  leads  him  to  feel 
that  the  word  will  tell  more,  ultimately,  than  the  gesture. 

This  question  of  mental  growth  is  of  itself  so  encouraging 
a  one,  that  I  can  not  help  disgressing  a  bit.  Oppenheim,  in 
his  splendid  article  on  Mental  growth  and  control  tells  us 
that  the  centers  of  thought,  ideation  and  will,  do  not  reach 
their  full  maturity  until  the  35  th  year,  which  is  an  argument 
in  favor  of  not  expecting  too  much  of  the  adolescent. 

Now  whether  the  Broca  convolution  is  the  center  of  con- 
gruous thought,  as  well  as  of  individual  words,  or  whether 
thought  as  such  is  made  in  another  division  of  the  cortex, 
in  an  as  yet  undiscovered  center  of  ideation,  it  will  be  the 
future  business  of  physiological  psychology  to  determine. 
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However  that  may  be,  the  cycle  of  the  satisfactory  word 
and  the  lucid  thought  can  not  be  denied.  It  is  as  sure  as 
the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart. 

It  is  the  rationale  of  that  experience  common  to  orators^ 
who  often  say  that  upon  first  rising  to  their  feet  they  hadn't 
an  idea  in  their  heads  "but  after  I  got  to  talking,"  etc.,  etc. 

It  was  clearly  a  felicitous  word,  a  neatly  turned  phrase,, 
summoned  by  sheer  force  of  his  will  from  the  carefully  trained 
vocabularly  center  of  the  man  whose  very  business  is  words^ 
that  helped  him,  in  his  straits,  to  make  ideas  as  well. 

It  is  as  if  the  uttered  word  were  a  real  sensory  stimulus, 
just  like  a  piano  chord  or  the  beat  of  a  drum,  which  travels 
from  the  outside  world  and  moves  along  a  nerve  fiber. 

Now,  just  where  the  nerve  center  to  that  special  afferent 
filament  is,  has  not  yet  been  made  clear.  But  we  are  fairly 
safe  in  assuming  that,  after  the  transit  of  the  word  along 
the  nerve  fiber  has  been  completed,  a  center  of  ideation  has 
been  jogged,  as  it  were,  and  new  currents  (those  of  thought) 
set  in  motion. 

After  all,  this  latter  fact,  empirically  established  tho  it 
may  be  as  yet,  is  the  backbone  of  the  argument  in  favor  of 
vocabulary  building;  the  vitality  of  the  whole  problem. 

And  so,  if  we  succeed  in  getting  the  youth  to  feel  that  the 
augmentation  of  muscular  fiber  in  the  gymnasium  is  a  good 
example  of  what  can  happen  to  his  brain,  viz.,  that  by  con- 
stant repetition  of  a  given  stimulus,  he  can  actually  bring 
about  a  permanent  anatomical  change  in  the  word  areas 
of  his  cortex,  and  after  that,  in  the  thought  areas,  we  have 
done  much. 

If  he  is  made  to  feel,  moreover,  that  self  consciousness  in 
his  use  of  a  new  vocabulai'y  is  bound  to  disappear,  there  is 
another  step  gained. 

Lead  him  to  feel  that,  as  is  the  way  with  all  other  forms  of 
conscious  effort,  his  vocabulary  building  must  eventually 
become  that  form  of  unconscious  effort  which  we  call  habit. 

To  refer  back  to  the  words  themselves:  Try  the  experi- 
ment! Get  your  pupil  to  discard  a  slovenly  word  for  a 
good  word.  Make  him  feel,  from  the  very  beginning  that 
it  is  to  be  a  will-directed  function;  exactly  on  a  par  with 
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what  he  has  been  doing  on  the  trapeze  or  parallel  bars. 
Watch  the  result!  Of  course,  when  the  new  words  are 
pleasant,  "  mouth-filHng  "  ones,  they  form  the  best  stimulus. 

Sonorous  ruggedness,  resonance,  lilting  phrases,  succinct 
terms  of  all  kind,  learn  to  regard  them  as  generators  of 
thought  rather  than  outward  manifestations  of  it,  and  you 
will  be  surprized  at  what  your  vocabulary  work  will  do 
for  you  in  ideas  that  come  ''fresh  and  fresh,"  as  the  English 
say. 

The  data  of  William  James,  I  have  found  can  be  very  effec- 
tively used  in  the  classroom.  Tell  the  student  that  he  has 
this  hst  of  twenty  thousand  words  at  command.  Accurate 
statistics  are  not  necessary  here  at  all;  in  fact,  exaggerating 
a  little  might  be  helpful;  it  is  his  interest  you  are  after. 
From  among  them  he  must  find  the  right  w^ord. 

"No,  not  in  the  dictionary!  It's  your  word!  You  have 
seen  it,  read  it,  a  score  of  times.  It's  in  your  own  mind. 
Out  with  it.     Dig  deeply  if  you  must,  but  out  with  it!" 

Of  course,  these  adjurations  sometimes  fail,  but  there  is 
a  politic  appeal  to  the  pupil's  sense  of  proprietorship,  a 
sort  of  brisk  word  game  about  this  method,  that  usually  has 
a  stimulating  effect. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  that  fitful,  fugitive  hovering  of 
exactly  the  right  word  over  the  threshold  of  our  conscious- 
ness, to  recapture  which  gives  us  almost  as  much  physical 
satisfaction  as  a  completed  sneeze. 

It  will  have  another  effect,  too.  It  will  make  your  boy 
observant,  even  vigilant  in  his  reading.  He  has  regarded 
the  word-treasury  of  a  Wendell  Phillips  as  not  even  remotely 
possible  for  himself.  His  mind  from  now  on  should  make 
a  strong  effort  to  remember  the  word  that  has  pleased  him, 
once  he  has  had  his  attention  called  to  the  importance  and 
value  of  the  process. 

And  there  you  have  set  him  at  one  of  the  noblest  tasks 
it  is  possible  for  an  individual  to  assume,  i.  e.,  volitional 
self -de  velopment . 

Katrina  Koch 

Frankun  High  Schooi, 
Portland,  Oregon 
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DISCUSSIONS 
THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES 

The  sixteenth  annual  Conference  of  the  Association  of 
American  Universities  was  held  with  Princeton  University 
on  November  6  and  7.  All  of  the  twenty- two  members 
of  the  Association  were  represented  by  delegates:  the 
Universities  of  Cahfornia,  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missomi,  Princeton,  and  Yale  by  their  presi- 
dents; the  Universities  of  Kansas,  Leland  Stanford,  and 
Nebraska  by  their  chancellors;  and  the  other  universities 
by  their  deans  and  other  administrative  officers.  The 
program  provided  for  papers  on  The  granting  of  honorary 
degrees,  by  President  Vincent  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota; The  function  and  organization  of  university  presses,  by 
George  Parmly  Day,  Treasurer  of  Yale  University;  and 
State  agencies  of  university  publication,  by  a  representative 
of  the  University  of  California.  The  final  session  was 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  Economy  of 
Time  in  Education.  The  formal  conference  of  the  As- 
sociation itself  was  preceded  by  the  "conference  of  deans 
and  similar  officers  of  graduate  schools"  which  has  become 
a  regular  feature  of  the  meetings. 

President  Vincent  stated  in  his  paper  that  the  custom 
of  bestowing  honorary  degrees  has  its  advantages  and  its 
disadvantages.  The  practise  was  a  traditional  part  of 
the  English  system  when  the  first  colleges  were  founded 
in  the  American  Colonies.  As  early  as  1642,  Harvard 
College  enacted  forms  for  conferring  degrees  pro  more 
acadamiarum  in  Anglia,  and  fifty  years  later  exphcitly 
authorized  the  granting  of  honorary  degrees.  Harvard,  in 
1776,  made  George  Washington  a  Doctor  of  Laws.  The 
same  honor  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  Brown,  and  by 
William  and  Mary. 
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Up  to  the  early  seventies  the  granting  of  honorary  de- 
grees was  confined  practically  to  a  few  of  the  older  institu- 
tions of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Thus  in  1872  only  seven 
colleges  representing  five  states  reported  honorary  degrees 
to  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education.  Then  came  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  Middle  West,  the  multiplication  of 
denominational  colleges  and  the  rise  of  state  universities. 
By  1885  the  number  of  institutions  which  reported  the 
granting  of  honorary  degrees  had  risen  to  1 1 1 ,  representing 
thirty-two  states.  During  this  period  from  1872  to  1885, 
3,822  honorary  degrees  were  reported.  Among  these  the 
Doctorates  of  Divinity  predominated;  the  church  colleges, 
in  particular,  vicing  with  each  other  in  decorating  their 
respective  clergymen.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
of  colleges  which  conferred  honorary  degrees,  the  indis- 
criminate selection  of  candidates,  the  use  of  these  distinctions 
for  institutional  profit  or  denominational  advantage,  the 
extension  of  the  system  to  include  degrees  that  had  never 
before  been  conferred  honoris  causa — there  were  a  few  in- 
stances of  the  honorary  Ph.D. — were  the  somewhat  alarming 
conditions  involved  in  this  bestowal  of  academic  honors. 

The  last  twenty-five  years  have  seen  an  improvement 
in  the  situation.  Campaigns  against  diploma-mills  and 
other  disreputable  enterprises,  attempts  to  standardize 
degree-granting  institutions,  the  example  and  influence  of 
the  leading  colleges  and  universities,  and  more  important 
than  all  the  rise  of  graduate  schools  with  their  ideals  and 
regulations  with  respect  to  the  higher  degrees,  have  com- 
bined to  expose  abuses  and  in  a  measure  to  correct  them. 
The  number  of  honorary  degrees  has  not  increased  alarm- 
ingly. In  1898  the  number  reported  by  all  degree-granting 
bodies  was  723.  In  1903  the  total  rose  to  787.  Five  years 
later  it  fell  to  712.  Ini9i3  the  number  was  883.  There  is, 
however,  no  way  of  knowing  how  many  degrees  were  put 
upon  the  market  by  the  fraudulent  concerns  that  still 
traffic  in  academic  titles. 

Of  the  twenty- two  universities  in  the  Association,  seven- 
teen grant  honorary  degrees;  and  five,  the  Catholic  Uni- 
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versity,  Cornell,  Leland  Stanford,  Minnesota,  and  Virginia 
do  not.  The  degrees  granted  are:  Doctors  of  Law,  of 
Divinity,  of  Sacred  Theology,  of  Science,  of  Physics,  of 
Mathematics,  of  Chemistry,  of  Biology,  of  Literature,  of 
Music,  of  Medicine,  of  Agriculture;  Master  of  Arts,  and  of 
Sciences;  and  in  rare  cases.  Bachelor  of  Arts.  In  19 13  these 
seventeen  institutions  conferred  approximately  100  honorary 
degrees.  During  the  last  five  years  the  universities  in  the 
Association  have  conferred  a  total  of  442  degrees. 

The  methods  by  which  candidates  for  honorary  degrees 
are  selected  by  members  of  the  Association  are  of  interest. 
Four  universities  place  the  duty  upon  the  trustees.  Ten 
institutions  throw  the  responsibility  upon  the  faculties, 
while  two  provide  for  a  cooperation  between  the  governing 
board  and  the  educational  staff.  In  only  two  cases  is  there 
statutory  limitation  of  the  number  of  degrees  which  may 
be  conferred  in  any  one  year.  One  university  sets  a  Hmit  of 
five,  while  another  provides  that  "in  general  not  more  than 
two  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  two  degrees  of  Doctor 
of  Science,  four  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Laws  shall  be  granted 
at  any  one  Commencement,  of  whom  one  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
one  Doctor  of  Science,  and  two  Doctors  of  Laws  shall  be 
graduates  of  this  University." 

As  to  the  standards  by  which  candidates  for  honorary 
degrees  are  to  be  judged  only  two  universities  apparently 
attempt  definite  formulation.  The  returns  from  the  dif- 
ferent universities,  nevertheless,  all  emphasize  the  recog- 
nition and  reward  of  distinguished  abilities,  noble  char- 
acter, and  public  important  services  as  the  guiding  principles 
in  the  bestowal  of  such  degrees.  Almost  all  repudiate  the 
suggestion  that  reflex  reputation  for  the  institution  itself, 
or  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  favors  granted  or  expected  plays 
a  part  in  the  selection  of  candidates. 

The  dangers  of  conferring  honorary  degrees  are  obvious. 
Degrees  may  be  granted  in  such  great  number,  that  the 
honor  shall  be  so  diluted  as  to  become  homeopathic  in  its 
tenuity  and  the  prestige  of  the  institution  granting  them  be 
injured.     There  is  danger,   also,   that  the  motives  of  an 
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institution  as  well  as  those  of  an  individual  may  be  mixt. 
To  seek  the  reflex  glory  of  a  great  name  is  only  natural. 
It  is  well  known,  too,  that  weak  and  struggling  colleges 
and  universities  have  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  granting 
degrees  consciously  in  return  for  favors  received  or  antici- 
pated and  are  likely  to  do  so  for  many  years  to  come.  In 
<;onferring  honorary  degrees,  moreover,  a  university  sub- 
jects itself  to  criticism.  One  unfortunate  case  of  mistaken 
judgment  becomes  a  troublesome  precedent,  and  the  ques- 
tion will  be  asked  that  if  honors  are  conferred  upon  A, 
why  not  also  upon  B?  Two  presidents  in  recent  reports 
imply  that  they  would  welcome  the  abandonment  of  the 
custom  of  granting  honorary  degrees  if  the  leading  institu- 
tions would  agree  to  discontinue  it. 

There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  the  other  side. 
Thru  a  well-considered  and  high-minded  policy  in  granting 
honorary  degrees,  universities  may  set  standards  in  a  con- 
crete way  by  exalting  ideals  of  personality  and  conduct. 
The  practise  also  stimulates  devotion  to  research,  scholar- 
ship and  public  life.  Such  degrees,  discriminatingly  con- 
ferred may  be  counted  among  the  resources  of  our  society 
for  rewarding  well  doing.  It  is  true  also  that  the  conferring 
of  degrees  at  commencement  upon  worthy  recipients  gives 
to  the  occasion  a  distinction  and  prestige  which  have  their 
effect  upon  the  graduates,  the  alumni  and  the  whole  com- 
munity. There  is  a  value,  too,  in  the  granting  of  honorary 
degrees  as  a  test  not  only  of  an  institution's  ideals,  but  of 
its  character  and  courage. 

There  are  hardly  sufficient  grounds  for  a  crusade  against 
the  granting  of  honorary  degrees.  If  the  members  of  the 
Association  were  to  abandon  the  practise  very  likely  many 
other  colleges  and  universities  would  follow  their  example. 
There  would  doubtless,  however,  be  a  good  deal  of  opposi- 
tion to  such  a  self-denying  ordinance  among  the  graduates, 
faculties,  and  trustees  of  the  older,  if  not  of  all  the  institu- 
tions which  now  confer  such  degrees,  and  it  is  likely  that 
the  custom  will  be  continued. 

The  author  of  the  paper  concluded  that  it  would  doubt- 
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less  be  a  wise  policy  to  limit  the  number  of  honorary  de- 
grees which  may  be  granted  in  any  one  year,  and  in  such 
case  the  limit  should  lean  toward  austerity. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  university  can  afford  to  grant 
honoris  causa  degrees  which  it  or  other  reputable  institutions 
also  confer  upon  examination.  If  this  principle  is  sound, 
the  M.A.,  the  M.S.,  and  the  M.D.  should  be  withdrawn 
from  the  list  of  honorary  degrees.  It  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cover any  justification  whatever  for  an  honorary  B.A.  or 
B.S.  It  would  follow  from  such  a  principle  that  whenever 
a  degree  is  put  upon  an  examination  basis,  it  will  no  longer 
be  employed  as  an  honorary  distinction. 

Another  logical  limitation  would  confine  an  institution 
to  the  granting  of  honorary  degrees  in  those  fields  in  which 
it  possesses  an  organized  faculty.  The  absurdity  of  per- 
mitting a  college  which  has  no  theological  faculty  to  grant 
the  degree  of  D.D.  is  palpable.  A  good  deal  of  the  scandal 
which  still  clings  to  this  degree  would  be  removed  if  this  rule 
were  generally  recognized  and  enforced  by  enHghtened 
opinion. 

The  most  important  safe-guard,  however,  is  to  be  found 
in  placing  fully  and  without  reservation  the  responsibility 
for  recommending  candidates  for  the  honorary  degree, 
as  well  as  all  others,  upon  the  faculties.  Their  decisions  in 
the  long  run  would  protect  their  universities,  redound  to 
the  benefit  of  the  community,  and  deepen  their  own  sense 
of  institutional  loyalty. 

The  second  session  of  the  Conference  was  devoted  to  a 
consideration  in  two  papers  of  the  publication  activities 
of  American  universities.  Mr.  Day's  paper  on  The  function 
and  organization  of  university  presses  considered  in  detail 
the  uses  of  a  press  as  a  university  function  and  the  various 
ways  in  which  the  universities  of  the  country  have  met  the 
problem  of  organization  in  actual  practise. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  defend  the  usefulness  of  a  uni- 
versity press  as  a  direct  means  of  publication  of  the  work 
of  the  particular  institution  concerned  as  it  is  represented 
by   the   Hterary   or  scientific  productions   of  its  scholars. 
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The  university  press  conserves,  in  this  way,  to  the  uni- 
versity its  own  especial  products  of  scholarship  and  learning, 
and  focuses  them  in  a  way  otherwise  impossible  as  a  justi- 
fication of  the  claims  of  the  institution  to  be  not  only  a 
teacher  of  its  own  immediate  clientage,  but  also  a  contrib- 
utor to  the  knowledge  of  the  world.  It  depends,  naturally, 
upon  the  circumstances  of  opportunity  and  organization 
whether  a  university  press  can  perform  this  function  well 
or  ill.  To  carry  out  the  full  measure  of  its  usefulness  it 
should  be  able  to  make  possible  the  publication  of  scholarly 
works  that  the  commercial  publisher  can  not  ordinarily 
undertake  on  account  of  the  cost  of  publication  and  the  nar- 
row range  of  sale.  In  many  cases  such  works  would  not 
find  their  way  into  print,  at  all,  to  the  loss  of  this  particular 
work  to  the  world  and  the  discouragement  of  further  pro- 
duction on  the  part  of  the  scholar. 

The  paper  explained  in  detail  the  several  forms  of  organi- 
zation of  university  presses,  which  in  some  cases  are  directly 
related  to  the  institution  as  a  department  under  the  general 
conditions  of  departmental  administration;  in  others  are 
under  university  administration,  but  with  an  independent 
budget;  in  others  are  independent  corporations  whose 
board  of  direction  are  university  officers.  In  the  conduct 
of  their  business  as  manufacturers  of  books,  some  presses 
have  their  own  printing  plant,  while  others  print  where  it 
is  most  desirable  to  place  their  particular  books.  The 
serious  problem  of  the  university  press  is  the  problem  of 
marketing  its  output.  It  is  relatively  easy  to  make  a  book ; 
it  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult  to  sell  it,  and  particularly 
when  it  is  the  esoteric  product  of  special  research  that 
many  of  these  university  pubHcations  must  always  be. 
A  constructive  recommendation  of  the  author  of  the  paper 
was  the  desirability  of  arranging  with  the  collaboration  of 
all  university  presses  a  central  selling  and  publicity  place 
for  their  publications.  The  paper  on  State  agencies  of 
university  publication,  prepared  by  Professor  John  C. 
Merriam  of  the  University  of  CaHfornia  and  presented  by 
Dean  I^euschner,  traversed  the  whole  field  of  state  publica- 
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tion  with  the  resultant  Ughts  and  shadows  that  fall  thereby 
upon  the  state  university. 

The  discussion  on  Economy  of  Time  in  Education  was 
opened  by  President  Lowell,  who  referred  at  the  beginning 
of  his  remarks  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  National 
Council  of  Education  on  this  subject.  Everybody,  he 
asserted,  agrees  that  there  is  waste  all  along  the  educational 
line;  that  we  begin  our  professional  education  too  late; 
and  that  the  amount  of  time  that  should  be  saved  is  two 
years.  From  the  report  referred  to  and  elsewhere  the  im- 
pression is  conveyed  that  students  are  to  come  to  college 
at  about  the  same  age  as  now,  that  they  are  to  receive  the 
same  education,  and  that  they  are  to  get  out  two  years 
sooner.  It  is  probably  not  absolutely  intended  to  leave 
out  of  consideration  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  only  to  take  two  years  out  of  the  college,  but  certain 
it  is  that  in  every  proposition  that  is  made  with  regard  to 
the  saving  of  time  in  education  it  is  the  college  course  that 
suffers  to  the  extent  of  two  years. 

The  speaker  started  with  the  supposition  that  one  year 
can  be  saved  at  the  time  of  entrance  to  college,  and  that 
it  should  be  possible  for  boys  who  now  enter  at  eighteen  to 
enter,  with  the  same  preparation,  at  seventeen.  In  every 
discussion  of  time  wasted  in  education  it  ought  also  to  be 
assumed  that  some  way  may  be  devised  in  the  schools  whereby 
the  boy  can  proceed  with  his  education  with  at  least 
an  approximation  of  the  speed  of  which  he  is  capable,  and 
not  at  the  average  speed  of  all.  In  any  improvement  that 
is  hereafter  made  in  secondary  education  some  such  method 
should  be  worked  out  whereby  the  brighter  boys  would  be 
permitted  and  encouraged  to  travel  at  the  rate  that  nature 
has  intended.  Again,  we  have  not  brought  to  bear  on  the 
students  of  our  colleges,  as  we  ought,  the  moral  influence 
to  take  proper    advantage  of  their  opportunities. 

There  are  two  points  particularly  to  be  considered. 
First,  the  point  that  is  made  in  the  report  of  the  National 
Council  that  we  should  adopt  in  this  country  either  the 
English  or  the  German  type  of  university,  but  not,  as  is  at 
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present  often  the  case,  the  one  piled  on  top  of  the  other. 
The  speaker  contended  that  it  is  not  necessary,  however, 
absolutely  to  follow  either  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 
It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  assume  that,  because  the  uni- 
versity gives  professional  training,  we  should  exclude  from 
the  university  the  idea,  which  is  the  English  idea,  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  general  training,  and  confine  the  university 
to  purely  professional  teaching.  University  work  is  not, 
as  is  so  frequently  assumed,  necessarily  purely  professional 
work,  either  in  the  English  or  the  German  university,  and 
the  idea  should  be  abandoned  that  the  university  only  rep- 
resents professional  study  and  the  college  only  a  general 
education. 

It  is  impossible  in  America  to  draw  the  line  between  col- 
lege and  university.  Many  colleges  are  doing  a  large 
amount  of  what  may  be  called  university  work  and  many 
universities  are  doing  college  work.  The  speaker  protested 
against  making  the  college  something  apart  from  the  uni- 
versity, and  of  consequently  reducing  the  college  to  a  school 
type  and  of  giving  everything  above  it  a  purely  professional 
character. 

The  second  point  made  was  that  there  should  be  greater 
diversity  in  our  universities;  that  the 'tendency  to  stand- 
ardize in  age  and  work  above  the  grade  of  the  secondary 
schools — and  even  there — is  a  principle  false  and  misleading. 
For  the  great  mass  of  men  who  are  going  into  professional 
work  the  combined  degree  of  two  years  of  college  work,  that 
is  not  professional,  followed  by  two  years  of  professional 
study  is  doubtless  the  most  desirable  arrangement  to  be 
had.  To  tell  the  lawyers,  doctors  and  engineers  that  they 
must  all  spend  four  years  in  college  before  they  can  begin 
their  professional  work  would  mean  that  these  professions 
would  not  be  filled.  This  is  a  desirable  scheme  to  follow, 
but  it  should,  nevertheless,  not  be  set  up  as  a  fixt  standard 
for  everybody  to  follow.  Boys  should  get  their  training  in 
the  secondary  school  at  different  ages  and  should  then  cut 
off  at  different  ages  to  learn  their  professions.  The  more 
such  a  boy  can  get,  however,  before  he  studies  his  profession 
the  better  will  he  be  in  his  profession  afterward. 
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Some  provision  must  be  made  for  the  student  who  does 
not  go  into  a  profession,  but  into  business,  and  it  is  de- 
sirable that  some  institutions,  at  least,  should  keep  to  a  four 
years'  course  both  for  such  students  and  for  others  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  follow  it.  If  we  can  have  a  system, 
however,  whereby  the  length  of  the  school  period  can  be 
shortened  so  that  a  bright  boy  can  come  into  college  at 
seventeen  and  then  stay  until  he  is  twenty-one,  when  he 
shall  be  prepared  to  start  out  upon  his  profession,  we  shall 
have  reasonably  solved  the  problem.  From  Harvard 
University  statistics  it  appears  that  the  boy  who  enters  at 
seventeen  is  apt  to  be  more  industrious  and  brighter  than 
the  boy  of  nineteen,  and  this  is  the  age  at  which  the  speaker 
asserted  he  should  Hke  to  see  boys  enter.  We  should  en- 
courage, moreover,  he  stated,  in  this  country  what  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  give  to  their  men,  namely  a  general  training 
of  an  advanced  character,  and  we  should  not  give  our  uni- 
versities a  purely  professional  character.  The  university 
is  not  intended  merely  to  produce  professional  efficiency. 
It  is  also  intended  to  keep  alive  the  Hght  of  general  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  several  papers  and  the  discussion  on  Economy  of 
Time  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

The  conference  of  deans  and  other  officers  of  graduate 
schools  held  two  sessions  independent  of  the  general  meet- 
ings of  the  Association.  The  subjects  discust  were  various 
aspects  of  the  admission  of  students  to  graduate  work  in  the 
universities  and  as  candidates  for  the  non-professional 
higher  degrees;  of  graduate  work  done  in  absentia  for  these 
degrees;  and  their  administration  in  professional  subjects 
such  as  engineering  and  medicine.  The  classification  of 
colleges  with  regard  to  their  bachelor's  degrees  was  partic- 
ularly considered,  and  a  proposed  classification  on  a  some- 
what new  basis  was  presented  by  Dr.  S.  P.  Capen  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  In  this  connection 
the  Special  Committee  appointed  at  the  preceding  confer- 
ence  submitted   a  report,   subsequently   adopted  by    the 
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Association,  recommending  that  a  list  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities be  prepared  and  circulated  among  the  members 
of  the  Association,  based  primarily  upon  the  experience 
and  practise  of  the  Association ;  such  list  to  be  used  privately 
by  the  members  for  one  year  as  a  provisional  list,  with  a 
view  to  its  revision  and  subsequent  publication  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Association.  The  problem  of  the  ad- 
mission of  foreign  students  to  graduate  work  in  the  uni- 
versity was  also  discust,  particularly  in  its  bearing  upon 
students  from  South  America. 

The  conference  of  deans,  which  has  latterly  become  an 
established  part  of  the  Conference  of  the  Association, 
exercises  a  committee  function  in  the  consideration,  primar- 
ily, of  matters  of  administrative  detail  in  the  conduct  of  the 
graduate  schools  of  the  university,  and  under  the  present 
arrangement  it  brings  in  to  the  Conference  of  the  Associa- 
tion recommendations  for  action  on  its  conclusions  where 
such  action  is  desired.  As  a  method  for  expediting  business, 
the  arrangement  doubtless  has  its  advantages,  since  it 
enables  the  Conference  to  take  immediate  action  on  matters 
that  otherwise  would  need  to  be  discust  by  the  whole  body, 
which  includes  the  presidents  and  other  delegates  who  are 
not  "deans  and  similar  officers  of  graduate  schools." 

What  has  actually  resulted  in  this  new  arrangement, 
however,  is  to  divide  the  Conference  into  two  parts  and  to 
shift  the  centre  of  interest  from  the  main  body  of  the  As- 
sociation to  the  conference  of  deans  which  is  numerically 
stronger.  It  has  followed,  as  a  natural  consequence,  that 
matters  brought  in  to  the  Conference  thus  cut  and  dried 
elicit  but  little  general  discussion,  which  used  to  be  one 
of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  these  meetings,  and  they  are 
rapidly  becoming- spiritless  and  dull  where  they  were  formerly 
interesting  and  full  of  life. 

The  reaction  upon  the  conference  of  deans,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  also  not  altogether  favorable.  The  tendency  here 
is  to  narrow  the  discussions  down  to  the  petty  details  of 
administrative  procedure.  The  traveler,  let  us  say  from 
Mesopotamia,  who  should  have  accidentally  found  his  way 
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into  one  of  these  conferences,  after  listening  to  the  dis- 
cussions would  almost  inevitably  imagine  that  there  are 
no  great  problems  in  American  education  in  its  higher 
planes,  and  that  we  are  only  concerned  in  applying  principles 
already  worked  out  to  our  satisfaction.  It  is,  of  course, 
natural  and  proper  that  deans  should  be  functionally  in- 
terested in  administrative  detail,  but  that,  as  they  also  are 
perfectly  conscious,  is  not  all  there  is  to  it.  It  is  a  fact, 
furthermore,  that  many  of  these  discussions  in  the  con- 
ference of  deans  are  long  rather  than  broad,  and  that  they 
almost  inevitably  end  in  illustrating  the  thesis  that  there 
are  different  methods  of  administrative  procedure  in  the 
different  universities  and  that  the  individual  institutions 
intend  to  persist  in  the  use  of  them. 

The  remedy  to  apply  to  check  the  effects  of  malnutrition 
that  has  already  begun  to  overtake  the  Conferences  of  the 
Association,  as  the  result  of  the  conditions  described,  is 
doubtless  to  discontinue  the  conference  of  deans — and 
partly  in  its  own  interest — and  to  bring  again  into  the 
Conference  of  the  Association  the  discussions  on  broad 
subjects  that  were  originally  an  interesting  and  valuable 
part  of  its  meetings,  and  which  have  been  by  no  means 
exhausted  in  the  ever  widening  field  of  American  education. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year  are: 
president,  the  University  of  Minnesota;  vice-president, 
Yale  University;  secretary,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
continued  for  the  five-year  period  beginning  with  19 13; 
as  additional  members  of  the  executive  committee,  Princeton 
University  and  the  State  University  of  Iowa.  No  new 
members  were  elected  to  the  Association.  The  next  meet- 
is  to  be  held  with  the  University  of  CaHfornia,  at  a  date 
to  be  fixt  either  late  in  June  or  early  in  July,  19 15. 

Wiiyi^iAM  H.  Carpenter 

Columbia  University 


THE  RESTRAINT  OF  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Is  there  too  much  restraint  or  constraint  in  the  public 
school  methods  of  today?      That  there  is  seems  to  be  the 
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opinion  of  a  goodly  number  of  parents  who  prefer  to  use 
other  means  of  education,  and  allege  as  their  reason  that 
they  wish  their  children  to  enjoy  freedom  and  a  chance 
for  development.  This  last  word  is  usually  pronounced 
sotto  voce  and  evidently  mentally  spelled  with  a  capital 
letter. 

Since  Charles  Dickens  began  his  protest  in  the  creation 
of  the  wholly  execrable  Mr.  Squeers — and  it  is  painful  to 
reflect  that  it  was  a  characterization  rather  than  a  caricature 
of  the  school  man  of  that  day — such  protests  against  peda- 
gogical inefficiency  have  been  fashionable  in  all  lands.  One 
of  the  latest  books  of  this  kind,  written  by  a  woman  who  has 
pubHshed  a  good  deal  of  matter  on  the  general  subject  of 
child  culture,  opens  the  attack  upon  the  school  system  of 
her  country  by  saying  that  to  correct  its  abuses  would  be 
Hke  attempting  to  cut  down  a  primeval  forest  with  a  pen- 
knife. This  strain  is  continued  thruout  the  book  until  the 
reader  is  led  to  the  supposition  that  the  only  rational  and 
reasonable  members  of  society  are  the  children,  who  are 
merely  putting  up  with  such  teachers  and  parents  as  they 
have,  until  they  can  procure  competent  ones.  Tho  this 
particular  volley  was  not  discharged  upon  the  American 
school  system,  it  might  easily  have  been.  We  are  the  un- 
appreciative  recipients  of  a  good  deal  of  the  same  sort  of 
stuff. 

The  question  which  arises  is  twofold.  Is  this  much  talked 
of  freedom  from  restraint  the  last  word  of  wisdom  in  re- 
gard to  the  child?  Is  the  charge  made  against  our  public 
school  system  in  this  matter  fair? 

The  first  question  we  are  not  prepared  to  discuss  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  interior  circle  of  the  home.  We  can 
only  draw  our  conclusions  from  external  evidence  and 
judge  by  the  results  we  have  observed.  We  have  seldom 
seen  the  child  whose  hard  lot  is  deplored  by  the  authoress 
referred  to  above.  She  asserts  that  his  life  is  being  made 
a  burden  to  him  by  reason  of  the  medieval  methods  of  com- 
pelling obedience  and  respect  for  her  views,  employed  by 
his   unenlightened    mother.     The    child    we    have    oftener 
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seen  runs  up  to  its  mother  on  the  tennis  court,  and  begs  to 
go  in  bathing. 

"No,  you  have  a  cold,  you  should  not  go  into  the  water." 

This  refusal  is  followed  by  an  outburst  of  tears  from  the 
child  and  a  reiterated  refusal  from  the  mother.  Some  one 
suggests,  "Can't  you  think  of  something  else  she  would 
like  to  do?" 

"No.  I  can't."  Then  to  the  child,  "Go  in  bathing  if 
you  want  to.  Do  just  as  you  think  best.  Don't  consider 
mother  in  the  least.     Do  just  as  you  think  best." 

It  occurred  to  one  bystander  that  it  seemed  appropriate 
for  the  mother  of  a  five-year-old  child  to  help  out  its  thinking 
in  matters  which  might  mean  the  life  or  death  of  the  child. 
At  least,  such  methods  are  likely  to  result  in  the  stu^ival  of 
the  fittest. 

Another  mother  with  whom  we  were  once  acquainted 
belonged  in  the  vanguard  of  those  who  believe  in  perfect 
freedom.  With  her,  it  was  a  principle  and  not  lack  of  suffi- 
cient energy  or  intelligence  to  teach  her  child.  She  never  put 
any  restraint  upon  her  little  daughter  with  the  result  that 
when  the  child  was  two  years  old  the  mother  spent  her 
days — we  can  not  testify  as  to  the  nights — in  distracted 
pursuit  of  that  very  active  youngster,  who,  never  being 
called  to  account  for  anything  she  did,  was  wholly  unac- 
countable. The  mother  explained  that  the  child  had  not 
yet  arrived  at  the  age  of  reason,  which  statement  we  were 
willing  to  accept,  since  we  saw  no  ground  for  expecting  her 
to  have  done  so,  at  her  tender  age. 

These  two  women  were  typical,  each  of  her  kind,  as  we 
outsiders  observe.  The  first  mother  was  simply  careless, 
unwilHng  to  be  sufficiently  disturbed  in  her  own  pursuits 
to  enforce,  counter  to  the  child's  inclination,  what  her  own 
judgment  told  her  was  for  the  child's  good.  The  second 
mother,  entirely  superior  to  any  selfish  consideration  in  the 
matter,  was  acting  upon  a  well-estabHshed  conviction  that 
perfect  freedom  is  essential  to  a  child's  normal  develop- 
ment. No  one  would  defend  the  motive  of  the  first,  but 
so  far  as  the  child  was  concerned  the  practical  results  in  the 
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two  cases  seemed  to  be  about  the  same.  The  principal 
difference  would  be  that  the  second  mother,  instead  of  aban- 
doning her  child  to  the  elements,  would  have  attempted  a 
personal  policing  of  the  entire  western  coast,  but  never  once 
•have  said,  "You  must  not." 

We  Americans  love  the  word  freedom.  We  love  the  thing 
itself  for  ourselves  and  every  one  else.  We  have  had  a 
deep-seated  conviction  that  the  way  to  make  any  people 
competent  to  take  up  the  responsibiHties  of  perfect  liberty 
is  to  give  them  full  swing  and  let  them  work  out  their  own 
salvation.  We  tried  the  plan  with  rather  doubtful  success 
in  the  case  of  the  colored  freedmen.  Something  has  made 
us  hesitate  when  we  came  to  the  same  point  with  the 
Filipinos.  We  seem  to  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  intelligence  of  the  individual  has  something  to  do  with 
the  amount  of  self-government  which  he  can  exercise  with 
advantage  to  himself. 

Scarcely  any  one,  unless  it  be  the  enthusiastic  authoress 
already  referred  to,  is  prepared  to  maintain  that  children 
do  not  possess  at  birth  the  full  intelHgence  of  manhood. 
Is  it  helping  on  the  process  of  *' development,"  to  leave  a 
child,  unaided — or  untrammeled  if  you  will — by  all  restric- 
tions, to  formulate  for  himself  the  laws  of  his  action?  Do 
not  children  so  beginning  life,  remain  restless,  dissatisfied, 
non-contributing  members  of  society — merely  grown-up 
irresponsible  children,  seeking  their  own  present  gratifica- 
tion, as  they  did  in  their  childhood?  When  the  helpless- 
ness of  childhood  is  gone,  its  weaknesses  are  no  longer 
appealing.  Under  favorable  circumstances,  when  there  is 
good  inheritance  and  real  potentiality  in  the  character, 
this  system  certainly  may  produce  highly  individuahzed 
personalities.  But  does  this  exaggerated  straining  after 
individuahty  help,  in  the  end,  to  produce  efficient  citizens? 
A  very  long  time  ago  some  one  described  a  well  dressed  man 
as  being  so  dressed  that  no  one  could  tell,  half  an  hour 
after  meeting  him,  what  clothes  he  had  worn,  so  perfectly 
were  they  suited  to  the  man  and  the  occasion.  If  we 
adopt  Carlyle's  meaning  of  the  word  ''clothes,"  and  let  it 
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cover  all  external  appurtenances  which  body  forth  the  real 
nature  of  the  man,  the  above  definition  might  easily  refer  to 
good  breeding  as  well  as  good  dressing.  With  a  falser  taste, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  the  recent  fashions  have  exercised  their 
ingenuity  to  jolt  our  jaded  attention  into  observation  of 
the  passer  by.  Is  not  a  good  deal  of  the  talk  about  indi- 
viduahty,  of  the  same  piece?  The  individuality  which  is 
worth  while  comes  of  itself  and  exists  without  cultivating. 

The  successful  citizen  finds  himself  confronted,  each 
moment  of  the  day,  with  problems  which  involve  his  re- 
sponsibiHty  to  the  community.  Only  hermits  escape  social 
obligations.  How  can  this  highly  developed  ego,  this  in- 
dividuality marked  with  a  circumflex  accent,  this  product 
of  perfect  freedom,  who  has  never  learned  during  his  infant 
and  growing  years  that  his  personal  liberty  is  bound  in  on 
all  sides  by  equally  imperative  rights  of  others — how  can 
he,  a  man  grown,  regard  himself  in  a  balanced  relation  ta 
others? 

We  may  dislike  the  word  obedience  if  we  will  and  avoid 
the  word  compulsion  as  if  it  meant  something  heinous,  but 
in  the  last  analysis  we  have  to  bow  in  obedience  all  thru 
Hfe  to  forces  stronger  than  we,  and  yield  to  compulsions- 
cruder  than  any  which  parents  or  teachers  could  enforce 
if  they  were  disposed  to  cruelty.  Does  it  make  life  easier 
for  us  if  we  have  never  learned  to  obey?  When  we  must 
yield,  do  we  yield  more  happily  because  we  never  knew 
the  meaning  of  the  word  authority,  or  learned  to  recognize 
or  respect  such  a  person  as  a  superior?  Our  divorce  courts, 
are  full  of  people  who  find  the  adjustment  of  minor  personal 
relations — some  of  them  how  minor — too  severe  a  tax  upon 
their  adaptability.  Are  they  the  children,  grown  up 
whose  childhood  knew  no  restraint,  and  whose  ''develop- 
ment" was  unretarded  by  a  crippling  sense  of  obligation  to- 
others? Has  the  sequel  shown  that  that  way,  after  all,, 
lay  the  road  to  happiness? 

Those  who  criticize  our  public  school  in  this  matter  are 
divided  into  two  classes  who  hold  exactly  opposite  views, 
on  the  subject.     On  the  one  hand  is  a  very  considerable 
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number  of  educators  for  both  sexes  who  hold  that  the 
superiority  of  their  institutions  consists  in  the  rigorous 
training  of  their  pupils,  the  sharp  oversight  given  them, 
and  the  consequent  increased  efficiency  of  the  output. 
There  is  no  denying  that  they  produce  commendable  re- 
sults. Our  West  Point  graduates  are  examples  of  the 
successes.  The  failures  we  lose  sight  of.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  preparatory  schools  of  this  nature  are  often 
chosen  for  boys  and  girls  both,  by  not  only  those  parents 
who  have  themselves  used  the  stricter  methods  of  home 
training  but  by  those  as  well  who  feel  that  their  own 
methods  have  been  lax  and  who  wish  the  school  influence 
to  correct  and  supplant  the  home  influence. 

The  other  class  of  educators  make  their  boast  of  the 
freedom  and  spontaneity  of  the  work  done,  in  their  schools, 
the  individuality  cultivated,  and  the  normal  ''development" 
of  their  pupils.  At  present  these  schools  seem  to  be  more 
popular,  these  methods  more  sought.  Personally,  we  have 
never  known  a  single  instance  where  parents  who  felt  that 
their  methods  of  home  training  had  been  too  strict,  chose 
such  an  institution  to  correct  the  mistakes  which  they  them- 
selves had  made. 

When  our  public  schools  are  adversely  compared  with 
schools  of  the  first  type  we  can  only  say  in  self-defense,  that 
this  high  standard  of  efiiciency  is  usually  maintained  at 
the  cost  of  a  good  deal  of  weeding  which  is  not  practical 
in  the  case  of  a  public  school.  Obviously  the  purpose  of 
a  public  school  is  to  educate  the  public,  by  and  large,  just 
as  they  come  to  us.  A  standard  which  is  too  high  for  the 
average  is  too  high  to  make  the  school's  working  influence 
as  wide  as  it  should  be. 

Those  who  criticize  the  public  school  system  as  being 
unelastic,  repressive  and  hence  damaging  to  its  victims, 
offer  us  two  remedial  theories.  The  advocates  of  one  theory 
regard  all  children  as  naturally  good,  bright,  industrious, 
desirous  of  all  that  is  best  and  only  waiting  a  chance  to 
be  helped  to  acquire  it.  Would  to  heaven  this  were  truet 
If  there  are  exceptions  apparently  it  is  the  fault  and  failure 
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of  the  teacher,  who  has  been  requiring  something  unreason- 
able or  unjust,  or  whose  methods  have  perverted  the  natural 
tastes  of  the  children.  People  who  express  such  views 
should  reflect  that  the  children  who  come  into  the  public 
school  come  from  every  possible  variety  of  home,  from  parents 
of  every  shade  of  social  standing  and  moral  perception  with 
as  various  ambitions  and  ideals  as  the  infinite  variety  of 
human  lives.  Certain  forebears  of  ours  starting  out  in  the 
garden  of  Eden  with  a  clean  slate  and  no  damaging  prece- 
dents, came  to  grief  in  a  short  time  because  of  mistaken 
inclination.  Is  there  reason  to  expect  that  the  children  of 
today,  whose  lives  are  checkered  at  birth  with  all  sorts  of 
inheritances  which  God  alone  can  understand,  will  do  very 
much  better?  ''Thou  .shalt,"  and  "thou  shalt  not,"  came 
early  in  our  history,  and  the  burden  of  proving  that  we  have 
outgrown  the  need  of  such  mandates  seems  to  rest  with 
those  who  assert  that  we  have. 

The  second  remedial  theory  is,  not  that  children  are 
perfect,  but  that  real  teachers  are  endowed  with  miraculous 
power. 

"Do  not  expect  the  child  to  study  a  lesson  or  a  subject 
which  he  does  not  like.  Make  it  so  interesting  that  he  will 
like  it  and  there  will  be  no  trouble  about  his  getting  it," 
cries  some  one,  and  considers  that  he  has  said  the  last 
word  on  the  subject. 

To  our  mind  there  is  something  uncanny,  not  to  say  occult 
and  unholy,  in  the  assumption  that  a  teacher's  power 
extends  to  the  actual  creation  and  absolute  control  of  the 
Hkes  and  dislikes  of  her  heterogeneous  proteges.  Let  us 
suppose,  for  the  moment,  that  the  task  is  humanly  possible, 
are  we  doing  the  child  a  kindness  in  performing  it?  We 
are  told  that  Johnny,  for  instance,  is  not  mathematically 
minded.  He  detests  arithmetic  and  likes  natural  history. 
We  should  not,  in  cold  blood,  insist  upon  his  learning  the 
multipUcation  table.  We  should  "make  that  easy  for  him," 
and  let  him  investigate  the  fascinating  subject  of  caterpillars, 
instead.  It  is  urged  that  thus  we  may  be  helping  an  Agassiz 
to  begin  his  life  work.     It  is  our  private  opinion  that  if 
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Johnny  is  going  to  be  an  Agassiz  it  will  take  something  more 
than  the  difficulties  of  the  multiplication  table  or  high  school 
algebra  to  stop  him.  The  very  process  of  overcoming  these 
difficulties  will  help  him  to  remove  real  obstacles  which  pre- 
sent themselves.  It  is  easy  to  point  to  the  financial  vagaries 
of  Daniel  Webster  or  the  domestic  incompetence  of  Coleridge 
as  examples  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  that  we  have  gifts  differ- 
ing, and  from  that  draw  the  conclusion  that  children  can 
not  all  be  run  into  the  same  mold.  It  is  true  enough  that 
they  can  not  be,  and  should  not  be.  We  have  guarded 
against  that  by  the  introduction  of  an  increasing  variety  of 
courses  in  both  high  school  and  elementary  schools.  Grasp- 
ing the  fundamentals  of  a  common  school  education  can 
hardly  be  called  being  put  into  a  mold.  We  forgive  our 
great  men  their  failures  rather  than  admire  them  for  the 
same,  and  several  thousand  men  fail  because  of  a  deficiency 
where  one  succeeds  in  spite  of  it. 

Probably  we  can  all  easily  recall  several  men  and  women 
of  our  personal  acquaintance  whose  success  in  their  chosen 
line  has  been  seriously  hindered  by  inadequacy  in  some 
common  school  branch  which,  perhaps,  seemed  unimportant 
or  uninteresting  to  them  in  school  days.  But  worse  than 
inadequacy  in  any  given  branch  is  the  habit  of  careless- 
ness and  shirking  which  this  method  of  shunning  the  difficult 
fosters. 

If  Johnny  is  persistently  enough  taught  to  follow  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  the  logical  result  will  be  that  he  will 
not  only  acquire  a  distaste  for  any  line  of  work,  but  that 
he  will  become  incapable  of  wholesome  mental  exertion, 
simply  because  of  never  practising  it.  Is  this  fortifying 
him  to  meet  the  problems  of  life?  Would  it  not  be  an  in- 
finitely better  preparation  to  say  to  him,  **  Johnny,  I  know 
that  you  do  not  like  to  do  this,  I  am  sorry.  But  you 
know  that  it  is  the  thing  for  you  to  do.  You  deserve  a 
great  deal  more  credit  for  doing  well  something  which  you 
do  not  like  to  do,  than  something  which  you  do  like.  Let 
us  see  how  well  you  can  do  this." 

Unfavorable  comparisons  are  often  made  between  the 
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spirit  shown  in  the  kindergarten  and  that  of  the  upper 
grades.  Johnny  loved  his  work  under  his  first  teacher, 
subsequent  teachers  are  told  reproachfully.  Right  here 
lies  the  point  of  the  whole  matter.  The  purpose  of  the 
kindergarten  is  to  train  a  good  deal  and  instruct  some  by 
means  of  games  and  entertaining  employment.  At  that 
stage  it  is  altogether  the  most  appropriate  method  of  ap- 
proaching the  child.  It  is  the  easy  halter-breaking,  which 
is  only  meant  to  be  preparatory  to  the  subsequent,  serious 
work  in  the  harness  which  must  come,  to  every  useful  person. 
People  who  wish  to  represent  that  Johnny  has  not  at  twelve 
or  fifteen  advanced  beyond  the  necessity  of  using  kinder- 
garten methods  for  him,  are  making  a  bad  comment  on  his 
intelligence  and  mental  caliber.  Fortunately,  in  nine  out 
of  ten  cases,  there  is  nothing  worse  the  matter  than  that 
Johnny  is  shying  at  the  plain,  fundamental  fact  of  work, 
which  he  might  come  to  like  once  he  grew  accumstomed  to 
it.  Moving  pictures  and  all  the  other  infinite  variety  of 
devices  suggested  for  the  administering  of  painless  education 
may  help  greatly  as  supplements,  but  there  has  not  yet  been 
found  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  practise,  to  produce 
efficiency. 

Some  of  us  can  distinctly  remember  how  like  conquering 
heroes  we  felt  when  we  had  done  some  really  creditable  work 
in  a  line  which  was  distasteful  to  us.  We  have  never  had 
reason  to  regret  that  victory.  Need  we  suppose  that 
human  nature  has  changed  so  much  in  twenty  years  that 
the  child  of  today  would  not  enjoy  that  same  thrill?  It 
hardly  seems  so.  Whether  Johnny  has  the  blood  of  a 
genius  in  him  or  not,  surely  the  best  assistance  we  can  give 
him  is  to  teach  him  habits  of  thoroness,  perseverence,  mental 
industry  which  shall  lead  to  definite  results.  This  can 
hardly  be  accomplished  by  allowing  him  to  grow  up  in  the 
supposition  that  his  likes  and  dislikes  are  the  first  law  of 
conduct,  and  everything  which  he  should  do,  will  be  a 
pleasant  thing  to  do.  How  often  will  Johnny's  employer 
consider  *'I  do  not  want  to,"  a  sufficient  reason  for  Johnny's 
not  doing  a  task?     When  it  comes  to  the  test  in  real  life, 
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tried  and  proved  mettle  will  stand  him  in  much  better  stead 
than  all  the  boosting  and  pampering — truly  there  is  no  word 
better  to  describe  the  sort  of  methods  sometimes  recom- 
mended— which  made  his  school  work  easy  and  excused 
him  from  his  tasks  because  he  did  not  like  to  do  them. 

In  Hfe  we  have  found  that  our  likes  and  dislikes  fall  as 
they  may  and  the  world  cares  little  whether  we  are  pleased  or 
not.  It  seems  a  cruel  thing  to  launch  a  child  into  the  world, 
entirely  unprepared  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  life,  as 
most  of  us  have  to  meet  them.  Even  the  Spartans,  in  their 
barbarity,  made  education  a  disciplinary  preparation  for 
the  business  of  living  as  they  saw  it.  As  we  see  it  success  in 
life  means,  sooner  or  later,  self-restraint,  self-discipline, 
bowing  to  necessity,  grappling  with  difficulty,  respecting 
others.  Why  not  learn  these  lessons  sooner  rather  than 
later?  What  better  service  can  the  public  school  do  the 
future  citizens  whom  it  is  educating  than  to  inculcate  as 
thoroly  as  possible  the  fundamental  principles  so  necessary 
to  right  habits  and  successful  lives?  How  infinitely  more 
practical  and  helpful  will  this  be  than  simply  making  it  easy 
for  the  boy  at  the  expense  of  character!  Surely  our  pubHc 
school  children  are  not  at  present  receiving  such  restraint 
or  constraint  in  too  large  measure. 

Ruth  Augusta  Disbrow 

Pasadbna,  Calif. 


IX 

REVIEWS 

Roger  Bacon — Essays  contributed  by  various  writers  on  the  occasion  of  the 
commemoration  of  the  seventh  centenary  of  his  birth.  Collected  and 
edited  by  A.  G.  Little.  Oxford:  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  1914.  426  p. 
$5.25- 

This  is  an  unusual  book  of  great  value.  Events  which 
have  happened  since  it  was  written  have  given  to  it  a  certain 
sad  significance,  for  it  is  the  result  of  the  cooperation  of 
scholars  in  England,  Germany,  France,  Austria  and  America, 
some  of  whom  are  now  engaged  in  denouncing  the  scholars 
of  other  lands  with  which  their  own  country  is  at  war,  in 
terms  of  unrestrained  hatred  and  abuse.  The  volume  has 
been  prepared  and  published  as  part  of  the  commemoration 
at  the  University  of  Oxford  of  the  seventh  centenary  of 
the  birth  of  Roger  Bacon.  The  essays  are  without  ex- 
ception written  by  men  of  eminent  scholarship  and  marked 
capacity  for  the  task  entrusted  to  them.  In  particular, 
attention  should  be  called  to  the  admirable  study  by  M. 
Picavet,  of  the  College  de  France,  of  the  position  to  be 
assigned  to  Roger  Bacon  among  the  philosophers  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  M.  Picavet  writes  of  Bacon  witt 
complete'  understanding  and  singular  charm.  Other  ex- 
cellent studies  are  those  by  Professor  Baur  of  Tubingen 
and  by  Cardinal  Gasquet,  the  latter  deahng  with  the  highly 
interesting  subject  of  Roger  Bacon  and  the  I^atin  Vulgate 
Professor  David  Eugene  Smith  writes  with  full  knowledge 
and  great  interest  of  the  place  of  Roger  Bacon  in  the  histor} 
of  mathematics. 

We  could  wish  that  this  book  might  find  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  all  serious  students  of  European  history,  of  th( 
development  of  philosophic  thought  and  of  the  history  o 
scientific  endeavor  and  inquiry.  It  will  bring  to  many  i 
quite  new  view  of  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  middle 
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ages,  for  it  will  reveal  a  restless,  orginal  and  many-sided 
mind,  constantly  at  work  under  great  difficulties,  at  almost 
every  problem  which  presents  itself  to  the  student  of  nature 
and  of  man.  It  is  a  worthy  contribution  to  the  memory 
of  one  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  history  of  the  intellectual 
life.  N.  M.  B. 


The  facilities  for  graduate  instruction  in  modern  languages  in  the  United 
States — By  Charlks  H.  Handschin,  Ph.D.  Miami  University  Publica- 
tions.    Oxford,  Ohio.     1914-     97  P- 

Professor  Handschin  published  a  year  ago  a  pamphlet 
on  The  teaching  of  modern  languages  in  the  United  States.^ 
He  has  in  preparation  a  history  of  the  teaching  of  modern 
languages  in  this  country,  a  work  which  will  necessarily 
require  a  number  of  years.  The  present  volume  is  in 
reality  a  Who's  who  of  the  persons  who  offer  graduate 
courses  in  modern  languages  in  the  United  States.  As  such, 
the  volume  becomes  a  historic  document.  The  names  of 
those  offering  graduate  instruction  are  of  course  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order,  and  are  easily  findable.  After  each 
name  one  reads  the  degrees,  title  and  university  where  the 
instruction  is  offered.  Then  follows  a  list  of  the  courses 
taught,  after  which  comes  a  list  of  the  professor's  main 
publications.  This  list  alone  represents  an  enormous 
amount  of  labor  on  Professor  Handschin 's  part  and  is 
correspondingly  valuable. 

At  the  close  of  the  book  are  five  statistical  tables,  whose 
data  will  be  frequently  consulted.  From  these  tables,  one 
may  learn  the  strong  lines  of  work  in  the  various  institutions, 
the  number  of  students  in  the  graduate  schools,  number  of 
teachers  in  the  departments  concerned,  size  of  the  general 
and  special  libraries  and  collections,  number  and  value  of 
the  fellowships  and  scholarships,  number  of  A.M.'s  and 
Ph.D.'s  granted  in  recent  years,   etc.     Table  IV  gives   a 

^  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  19 13,  and  cf.  Educational  Review,  Vol.  46, 
p.  400-3.  The  bibliography  of  this  Bulletin  has  been  brought  up  to  date  by 
Professor  Carl  A.  Krause,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Jamaica  High  School,  New  York  City, 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Articles  by  American  writers  on  modern  language  metho- 
dology for  the  years  igi2  and  191 3. 
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syllabus  of  information  about  instruction  in  comparative 
philology  and  comparative  literature.  Teachers  and  stu- 
dents of  modern  languages  owe  Professor  Handschin  a 
heavy  debt  for  his  conscientious  and  valuable  work,  whose 
accuracy  is  beyond  question. 

Raymond  Weeks 
Columbia  University 


An  important  new  series  of  historical  books  which  are 
popular  in  character  while  representing  the  best  results  of 
modern  scholarship  is  known  as  The  kings  and  queens  of 
England.  The  object  of  the  series  is  to  set  out  for  intelligent 
readers  the  lives  of  the  various  British  sovereigns  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  whatever  influence  the  successive  mon- 
archs  may  have  exerted  on  the  social  and  political  condi- 
tions of  their  time.  The  American  editor  of  the  Series  is 
Professor  James  T.  Shotwell  of  Columbia  University  whose 
name  is  a  guarantee  for  the  scholarly  editing  of  the  books. 
The  first  two  volumes  in  this  series  to  reach  us  are  Henry  II, 
by  Iv.  F.  Salzman,  and  Henry  VII,  by  Miss  Gladys  Temper- 
ley  of  Newnham  College.  Both  books  are  exceedingly  well 
done  and  since  they  constitute  very  agreeable  reading  as 
well  as  mines  of  information,  they  may  be  warmly  com- 
mended not  only  to  teachers  of  history  and  to  school  and 
college  libraries,  but  to  the  general  reader  as  well.  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1914.  267  p.,  $2.50;  452  p. 
$2.50.) 

We  have  received  from  the  Massachusetts  Branch  of  the 
American  School  Peace  I^eague  a  volume  entitled  A  course 
in  citizenship,  with  an  introduction  by  ex-President  Taft. 
The  book  is  well  conceived  and  fairly  well  executed.  It 
ought  to  have  been  still  better  done.  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.     1914.     386  p.     $1.25.) 

In  his  Problems  of  conduct,  Professor  Durant  Drake  of 
Wesleyan  University  offers  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
ethics  which  is  very  attractive.  The  author  commands  an 
agreeable  style  and  has  so  ordered  his  material  that  it  is 
not  unduly  pedagogic.     The  book  is  distinctly  a  good  one. 
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(Boston:    Houghton     Mifflin     Company.     1914.      455    p. 

|i.75-) 

One  of  the  most  brilHant  minds  just  now  working  on  the 
problems  of  philosophy  is  that  of  the  Hon.  Bertrand  Russell 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Mr.  Russell  has  brought 
together  his  Lowell  Institute  lectures  of  19 14  in  a  volume 
entitled  Our  knowledge  of  the  external  world.  His  standpoint 
is  entirely  one  of  method  and  he  makes  large  use  of  mathe- 
matics in  his  discussion.  The  book  is  too  technical  for  full 
examination  here,  but  students  and  teachers  of  philosophy 
will  not  overlook  it.  (Chicago:  Open  Court  Publishing 
Company.     19 14.     244  p.     $2.00.) 

Students  of  government  and  of  public  affairs  will  read 
with  unusual  interest  the  volume  entitled  The  doctrine  of 
judicial  review  by  Professor  Edward  S.  Corwin  of  Princeton 
University.  The  author  is  not  very  profound  in  his  grasp 
on  political  philosophy,  but  he  is  widely  read  in  the  literature 
of  this  particular  topic.  (Princeton:  Princeton  University 
Press.     1914.     176  p.     $1.50.) 

President  Schurman  of  Cornell  University  was  in  the 
diplomatic  service  as  American  Minister  to  Greece  and 
Montenegro  during  a  portion  of  the  time  that  the  Balkan 
wars  of  19 1 2-19 13  were  in  progress.  The  results  of  his 
observations  and  reflections  are  given  in  a  little  book  en- 
titled The  Balkan  wars,  from  which  the  reader  will  obtain 
an  accurate  and  scholarly  survey  of  the  essential  facts 
relating  to  those  dreadful  conflicts.  (Princeton:  Princeton 
University  Press.     1914.     140  p.     $1.00.) 

A  useful  contribution  to  one  of  the  minor  fields  in  the 
history  of  English  literature  is  offered  by  Dr.  Ernest  Bern- 
baum  of  Harvard  in  the  Mary  Carleton  narratives  i66j-i6yj. 
(Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press.  1914.  106  p. 
$1.00.) 

An  example  of  textbook  making  pure  and  simple  is  con- 
tained in  The  history  of  mediaeval  and  modern  Europe,  by 
Professor  William  S.  Davis  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
assisted   by    Norman   S.    McKendrick   of    PhiUips    Exeter 
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Academy.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1914. 
560 +  28  p.     $1.50.) 

An  earnest  and  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Mr.  C.  S.  Beardslee,  has  written  a  book  that  is  distinctly 
readable  and  thought-provoking  with  the  title  Abraham 
Lincoln's  cardinal  traits.  The  writer  has  conceived  his 
task  as  one  in  ethics  and  he  concludes  his  book  with  an 
appeal  to  theologians  to  make  use  of  the  lessons  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  life  and  character.  (Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger. 
1914.     244  p.     $1.25.) 

The  careful  and  well  formulated  results  of  long  experi- 
mental studies  in  behavior  and  its  development  are  contained 
in  An  introduction  to  comparative  psychology,  by  Professor 
John  B.  Watkins  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  book 
contains  the  material  of  lectures  first  given  at  Columbia 
University.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company.  19 14. 
439  P-     $1.75) 

Mr.  Ernest  C.  Richardson,  librarian  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, has  put  book  lovers  under  new  obligations  to  him 
by  the  publication  of  his  Biblical  libraries  which  he  calls  a 
sketch  of  Bible  history  from  430  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  150.  The 
subject  matter  with  which  Mr.  Richardson  deals  is  almost 
unknown  to  the  average  reader,  and  his  treatment  of  it  is 
quite  fascinating.  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press. 
1914.     252  p.     $1.25.) 

Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry  of  De  Kalb,  Illinois,  has  a 
national  reputation  for  helping  elementary  school  teachers 
to  adjust  their  practical  work  to  fixt  principles.  In  his 
latest  book  entitled  Conflicting  principles  in  teaching  he 
has  advanced  somewhat  more  constructive  and  more  widely 
useful  ideas  than  in  any  of  his  earher  books  on  method. 
This  book  ought  to  be  studied  and  discust  by  elementary 
teachers  generally.  It  will  be  found  exceedingly  helpful  in 
the  everyday  work  of  the  schoolroom.  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.     1914.     290  p.     ^1.25.) 

Health  work  in  the  schools  is  the  title  of  a  well  made  book 
by  Dr.  Ernest  B.  Hoag,  director  of  school  hygiene  for  the 
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State  of  Minnesota,  and  Professor  Lewis  M.  Terman  of 
Stanford  University.  We  have  seen  no  better  book  than 
this  in  its  field  and  we  commend  it  warmly  to  superintend- 
ents, principals  and  teachers.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.     1914.     321  p.     $1.60.) 

The  feeding  of  school  children  by  M.  E.  Bulkeley  is  written 
with  English  conditions  in  mind  and  for  English  readers 
and  teachers.  It  gives  a  good  deal  of  information  regarding 
the  practises  of  other  contries  in  the  matter  of  providing  a 
nutritive  diet  for  children  who  are  not  properly  fed  at  home. 
(London:  G.  Bell  &  Sons.     1914.     278  p.     $1.25.) 

A  new  and  welcome  addition  to  the  Belles  Lettres  Series 
is  a  collection  of  dramatic  readings  by  Professor  George 
Farquhar,  edited  by  Professor  Strauss  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  The  volume  contains  A  discourse  on  comedy, 
The  recruiting  officer  and  The  beaux  sir  ate  gem.  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     19 14.     358  p.     60c.) 

Once  more  we  welcome  a  book  on  the  subject  that  we  are 
never  tired  of  emphasizing — oral  English.  It  is  entitled 
Reading  aloud  and  aural  appreciation  by  Hardress  O' Grady. 
Teachers  of  English,  particularly  those  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  should  have  this  book  on  hand.  (Lon- 
don: G.  Bell  &  Sons.     1914.     160  p.     2s.) 

In  the  Oxford  German  Series  the  latest  addition  is  the  text 
of  Stifter's  Brigitta,  edited  by  Professor  Robert  W.  Crowell 
of  Colby  College.  Brigitta  has  been  much  read  in  Germany 
and  has  proved  very  attractive  because  of  its  large  human 
interest.  If  we  recollect  aright  a  popular  drama  has  been 
built  upon  it.  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press. 
1914.     178  p.     60c.) 

Montessori  literature  continues  to  reach  our  table  and 
the  latest  and  best  contribution  to  it  is  entitled  The  Montes- 
sori system  examined,  by  Assistant  Professor  William 
Heard  Kilpatrick  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. The  little  book  can  be  read  thru  in  an  evening  and 
its  judgments  will  be  found  safe  and  sane.  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     19 14.     72  p.     35c.) 
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Another  book  in  the  same  series  is  Industrial  education 
in  the  elementary  school  by  Dr.  Percival  R.  Cole  of  the 
Sydney  New  South  Wales  Teachers  College.  This  is  an 
agreeable  and  well  written  survey  of  a  very  important  sub- 
ject. (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1914.  64  p. 
35c.) 

As  a  practical  book  for  students  of  elementary  Latin  who 
would  like  to  learn  that  language  with  some  accuracy,  we 
can  commend  Pons  Tironum,  by  R.  B.  Apple  ton  and  W.  H. 
S.  Jones.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  capital  and  capable 
teachers.     (London:  G.  Bell  &  Sons.     1914.     108  p.     is.) 

We  have  found  much  that  is  more  than  usually  instructive 
between  the  covers  of  the  book  called  The  culture  of  ancient 
Israel  by  Professor  Carl  Heinrich  Cornill  of  the  University 
of  Halle.  (Chicago:  The  Open  Coiu-t  Publishing  Company. 
1914.     166  p.) 

A  book  that  is  serious  and  earnest,  but  not  particularly 
well  written  or  convincing  is  Art  in  education  and  life  by 
Dr.  Henry  Davies.  (Columbus,  Ohio:  R.  G.  Adams  & 
Company.     1914.     334  p.     $1.50.) 

The  supervisor  of  high  school  teaching  at  Illinois  State 
Normal  University,  Miss  Frances  M.  Morehouse,  has  made 
a  useful  contribution  to  current  educational  Hterature  in 
her  book  entitled  The  discipline  of  the  school.  The  author 
has  a  wide  and  philosophic  view  of  a  very  large  problem  and 
her  treatment  is  excellent  thruout.  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Company.     1914.     342  p.     $1.25.) 

Field  crop  production  by  Assistant  Professor  Livingston 
of  Ohio  State  University  is  a  convenient  textbook  for  use 
in  agricultural  schools  and  in  colleges  where  elementary 
instruction  is  given  in  agriculture.  The  whole  subject  of 
field  crop  production  and  rotation  is  treated  with  excellent 
result  and  the  illustrations  are  very  satisfactory.  (New 
York:     The  Macmillan  Company.     1914.     424  p.     $1.40.) 

The  rural  school  problem  continues  to  attract  attention 
and  to  call  forth  many  efforts  for  its  solution.  The  newest 
book  in  this  field  is  entitled  The  rural  school  by  Professor 
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Horace  M.  Cutler  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Emporia, 
Kansas,  and  Julia  M.  Stone  of  the  Model  Rural  School, 
Hayes,    Kansas.     (Boston:     Silver,    Burdett   &   Company. 

1914-     359  P-) 

Miss  Louise  E.  Tucker,  who  has  had  large  experience 
in  the  New  York  City  school  system,  is  the  author  of  a  very 
useful  topical  outline  of  the  history  of  education  under  the 
title  Vizualized  history  of  education.  Teachers  of  this  sub- 
ject in  colleges  and  normal  schools  will  find  Miss  Tucker's 
book  very  helpful,  while  independent  students  of  education 
will  not  easily  find  a  better  guide.  (New  York:  Hinds, 
Noble  &  Eldridge.     19 14.     200  p.     $2.00.) 

A  new  textbook  on  the  thinking  process  is  entitled  An 
introduction  to  logic  and  is  written  by  Mr.  ly.  J.  Russell,  lecturer 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow  and  in  the  Glasgow  Training 
College.  The  author  covers  well-trodden  ground  without 
any  particular  originality  or  suggestiveness,  but  well  enough. 
(London:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1914.  133  p. 
90C.) 

In  the  volume  entitled  The  education  of  Karl  Witte, 
translated  from  the  German  by  Professor  Wiener  of  Harvard 
and  edited  with  an  introduction  by  H.  Addington  Bruce, 
the  reader  will  find  much  interesting  and  stimulating  material 
regarding  the  training  of  youth.  Some  of  it  must  be  taken 
with  a  grain  of  salt,  but  the  book  is  readable  and  worth 
while,  for  here  and  there  one  comes  upon  a  very  shrewd  bit  of 
analysis  or  observation.  The  book  provides  excellent  ma- 
terial for  discussion  in  meetings  of  teachers  and  in  normal 
schools.  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.  191 4.  312  p. 
$1.50.) 

M.  Faguet  who  writes  much  and  often  and  whose  style 
has  all  the  distinction  that  belongs  to  a  member  of  the  French- 
Academy,  has  provided,  in  his  Initiation  into  philosophy, 
a  compact  survey  of  the  history  of  philosophic  thought. 
This  sort  of  book  does  not  do  M.  Faguet  justice.  He  is 
much  more  a  man  of  letters  than  a  pedagog  and  is  not  seen 
to  best  advantage  when  the  mode  of  treatment  is  such  as  to 
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preclude  the  full  revelation  of  his  literary  accomplishments. 
(New  York:     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1914.     254  p.     $1.25.) 

A  second  book  of  the  same  type  exactly  is  M.  Faguet's 
Initiation  into  literature,  which  has  similar  excellences  and 
similar  limitations.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
1914.     245  p.     $1.25.) 

An  old  friend  comes  to  us  in  a  new  dress  in  the  form  of 
a  sixth  edition  of  Professor  Taussig's  Tariff  history  of  the 
United  States.  This  book  has  been  so  long  before  scholars 
and  teachers  that  it  needs  no  encomium  from  us.  (New 
York:     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1914.     465  p.     $1.75.) 

An  immense  amount  of  accurate  and  well-ordered  as- 
tronomical knowledge  is  brought  together  in  the  book  en- 
titled The  call  of  the  stars  by  Dr.  John  R.  ICippax.  The 
writer  combines  science,  both  exact  and  popular,  with  his- 
torical and  mythological  information.  He  makes  his 
subject  extremely  interesting.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.     19 14.     431  p.     $2.50.) 

A  capital  treatment  of  tuberculosis  with  a  thoro  setting 
forth  of  the  conditions  which  promote  it,  as  well  as  those 
which  aid  in  combatting  it,  is  contained  in  Tuberculosis: 
its  cause,  cure  and  prevention  by  Dr.  Edward  O.  Otis,  Bos- 
ton. The  author  has  in  mind  the  lay  reader  and  has  planned 
his  treatment  accordingly.  (New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company.     1914.     326  p.     $1.25.) 

There  is  no  reading  more  fascinating  than  autobiography 
when  the  author  has  a  good  style,  a  sense  of  humor  and  has 
had  genuinely  interesting  experiences.  All  these  are  present 
in  Dr.  George  Haven  Putnam's  Memories  of  my  youth. 
In  this  volume,  which  covers  the  years  from  1 844-1 865 — 
including  of  course,  the  period  of  Mr.  Putnam's  service 
in  the  Union  army  in  the  war  between  the  states — one  of 
the  most  interesting  passages  is  that  in  which  the  author 
describes  his  first  impressions  of  Lincoln.  As  a  young  boy 
he  was  smuggled  on  the  platform  of  Cooper  Union  on  the 
occasion  of  the  great  speech  that  Lincoln  delivered  there. 
Mr.    Putnam's  account  of  that  event  is  very  vivid  and 
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satisfying.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1914. 
447  p.     $2.00.) 

The  latter  day  interest  in  the  drama  and  its  history  is 
responsible  for  a  steadily  increasing  body  of  competent 
literature  on  the  subject.  A  very  excellent  book  has  just 
been  added  to  the  material  available  in  this  field  by  Pro- 
fessor Nettleton  of  Yale  with  the  title  English  drama 
of  the  Restoration  and  i8th  century.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.     1914.     366  p.     $1.50.) 

In  the  form  and  type  that  have  become  familiar  in  the 
earlier  collections  published  by  the  same  house,  we  have 
an  interesting  collection  of  poems  entitled  The  chief  middle 
English  poets,  chosen  and  edited  by  Jessie  L.  Weston. 
There  is  a  good  deal  here  that  is  quite  unfamiliar  even  to 
teachers  and  students  who  are  fairly  well  read  in  English 
literature.  We  know  of  no  other  book  that  covers  quite 
the  same  field  or  does  it  so  well.  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.     19 14.     396  p.     $2.00.) 

Professor  Vida  D.  Scudder,  of  Wellesley  College,  has  pre- 
pared a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  Introduction  to  the 
study  of  English  literature.  It  is  the  work  of  a  competent 
teacher  and  is  well  arranged  for  class  room  use.  (Yonkers: 
World  Book  Company.     542  p.     $1.44.) 

A  general  and  rather  superficial  treatment  of  fundamental 
educational  principles  is  contained  in  Science  of  education 
by  Professor  Sarkar  of  Bengal.  This  volume  has  been 
translated  from  the  Bengali  by  Major  Baker  of  the  Indian 
army.  (New  York:  lyongmans.  Green  &  Company.  19 14. 
141  p.     $1.10.) 

Why  should  "business"  English  differ  from  any  other 
sort  of  English?  We  are  impelled  to  ask  this  question 
because  Business  English  is  the  title  of  a  practical  book 
by  Rose  Buhlig  of  the  I^ake  High  School,  Chicago.  The 
writer  of  the  introduction  has  asked  the  same  question 
that  we  are  asking  and  he  has  answered  it  in  a  way  that 
indicates  that  business  English  is  just  ordinary  English. 
We  should  be  glad  if  the  use  of  this  book  would  make  the 
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use  of  good  English  in  business  correspondence  more  genen 
than  it  is  at  present.     (New  York:     D.  C.  Heath  &  Com^ 
pany.     1914.     356  p.     $1.10.) 

Mr.  Raymond  G.  Gettell,  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford,^ 
who  has  already  made  some  excellent  books  in  the  fielc 
of  politics,  is  the  author  of  a  volume  entitled  Problems  ii 
political  evolution,  which  is,  in  part,  a  philosophic  discus 
sion  of  the  ultimate  things  in  politics  and  in  part  a  considera-; 
tion  of  topics  of  present  interest.     (Boston:     Ginn  &  Com-j 
pany.     1914.     400  p.     $2.00.) 

A  useful  book  of  reference  for  students  of  university] 
affairs  is  The  year  hook  of  the  universities  of  the  British  Em-i 
pire  edited  by  W.  H.  Dawson.  It  contains  an  enormous] 
amount  of  well  classified  material  regarding  the  teaching"^ 
staffs  of  the  British  universities,  their  curriculums  and  their  j 
educational  facilities.  (London:  Herbert  Jenkins,  Ltd. 
1914.     606  p.     7s.,  6d.) 

A  good  study  of  rural  schools,  and  the  first  that  we  have 
seen  in  its  particular  field,  is  Rural  schools  in  Canada  by 
James  C.  Miller,  Ph.D.  This  book  is  particularly  interest- 
ing as  affording  an  opportunity  to  an  American  reader  to 
compare  the  points  of  likeness  and  contrast  with  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States.  (New  York:  Teachers  College^ 
Columbia  University.     1913.     236  p.     $2.00.) 

Another  careful  piece  of  work  which  suffers,  however,, 
from  too  great  a  devotion  to  the  mechanical  ideal  in  edu- 
cation, is  School  costs  and  school  accounting,  by  J.  Howard 
Hutchinson,  Ph.D.  (New  York:  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University.     1914.     151  p.     $1.50.) 

An  exceedingly  useful  and  scholarly  study  of  education 
in  the  colony  of  New  York  which  is  buttressed  at  every 
point  by  reference  to  the  sources  is  entitled  Support  of 
schools  in  colonial  New  York  by  the  Society  for  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  parts  by  William  W.  Kemp,  Pro- 
fessor of  Education  in  the  University  of  Montana.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  material  in  this  book  that  is  entirely  new, 
even  to  well-grounded  students  of  American  college  history. 
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(New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
1913-     279  p.     $2.00.) 

In  a  small  volume  entitled  Vocational  guidance,  Dr.  J. 
Adams  Puffer  of  Boston  treats  the  whole  subject  of  interest- 
ing young  people  in  occupations  for  which  they  are  suited, 
and  that  of  offering  them  appropriate  training  in  a  readable 
and  instructive  fashion.  The  illustrations  are  very  good. 
(Chicago:  Rand  McNally  &  Company.  1914.  295  p. 
$1.25.) 

A  readable,  thoro  and  sincere  treatment  of  a  difficult 
question  is  offered  by  Dr.  Sidney  L.  Gulick  in  his  book 
entitled  The  American- Japanese  problem.  We  wish  that 
this  volume  might  have  wide  circulation  and  careful  reading 
in  the  United  States.  It  throws  light  on  many  dark  and 
difficult  questions  and  it  answers  a  good  many  sedulously 
circulated  untruths.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
1914.     348  p.     $1.75-) 

Another  book  on  international  questions  that  is  excep- 
tionally powerful  is  Norman  Angell's  Foundations  of  inter- 
national polity.  This  very  forceful  and  clear  thinker  has 
put  new  life  into  the  whole  movement  for  improving  in- 
ternational relations  by  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  his  argu- 
ment and  by  his  constant  pressing  home  the  economic  dis- 
advantages of  war.  (London:  William  Heinemann.  19 14. 
236  p.     3s.,  6d.) 

It  is  to  English  writers  rather  than  to  American  that  one 
looks  for  the  best  type  of  theological  and  devotional  litera- 
ture. It  is  therefore,  with  particular  cordiality  that  we 
welcome  Religion  and  life  by  Rev.  Dr.  El  wood  Worcester 
of  Boston,  which  is  a  series  of  sermons  that  are  essays  or 
of  essays  that  are  sermons,  as  one  likes  to  put  it.  The 
spiritual  insight  of  the  author  is  very  genuine  and  his 
literary  treatment  direct  and  very  helpful.  (New  York: 
Harper  Brothers.     1914.     264  p.     $1.25.) 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 
The   new   University   of   Frankfort   wj 
U^vLtty""*"  opened  on  October  i8th  without  the  fes 

tivities  that  usually  mark  such  an  even| 
and  in  spite  of  the  distractions  of  the  European  war. 
far,  however,  as  this  latter  fact  is  concerned,  it  is  pointed  out 
by  the  German  papers,  which  have  given  considerable  space 
to  the  event,  that  a  notable  precedent  is  furnished  by  the 
University  of  Berlin  which  came  into  existence  in  1809 
during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  To  identify  still  further  the 
new  university  with  the  war,  it  is  stated  that  the  Emperor 
signed  the  statutes  which  officially  called  the  institution 
into  being  on  August  i,  the  day  of  the  declaration  of  war 
with  Russia.  On  the  day  of  opening,  furthermore,  the 
Emperor  sent  from  military  headquarters  a  dispatch  con- 
veying his  regret  that  "the  defence  of  the  Fatherland" 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  present  in  person. 
The  only  ceremonies  at  the  opening  were  an  address  by  the 
rector,  Professor  Wachsmuth,  and  the  reading  of  many 
messages  of  congratulation.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  of 
Sunday,  October  25th,  devotes  its  entire  issue  to  a  series  of 
interesting  articles  on  the  significance  of  the  new  university 
among  the  universities  of  Germany,  its  organization  and 
relation  to  the  existing  institutions  of  the  city  as  a  municipal 
university,  and  the  personnel  of  its  corps  of  instruction. 

The  university  starts  out  with  an  endowment  fund  of 
nearly  $2,000,000,  which  has  been  collected  from  various 
sources.  In  addition,  the  City  of  Frankfurt  undertakes  to 
make  an  annual  appropriation  toward  the  running  expenses. 
An  early  suggestion  that  the  city  should  have  exclusive 
control  of  the  university  was  rejected  by  the  government 
and,  as  in  the  other  universities  of  Germany,  appointment 
of  professors  proceeds  from  the  Ministry  of  Education,  in 
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this  case  that  of  Prussia.  The  city,  however,  is  fully 
represented  on  the  board  of  management  and  will  exercise 
an  important  influence  in  the  administration  of  affairs. 

The  new  university  is  organized  into  five  faculties,  in- 
stead of  the  traditional  four:  law,  medicine,  philosophy, 
natural  science,  and  economic  and  social  science.  There  is 
no  theological  faculty,  its  absence  being  justified  by  the 
argument,  advanced  also  in  the  case  of  the  proposed  uni- 
versity in  Hamburg,  that  on  account  of  the  general  decrease 
in  the  number  of  students  of  theology  in  the  German  uni- 
versities, there  is  no  present  need  further  to  increase  the 
facilities  for  theological  instruction.  According  to  the 
announcement  in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  the  corps  of 
instruction  at  the  outset  numbers  forty-nine  professors, 
thirteen  assistant  professors  and  eighteen  docenten,  many 
of  whom  have  been  drawn  from  other  universities  in  Ger- 
many, Switzerland  and  Austria. 

The  university  begins  its  career  as  the  twenty-second 
German  university  under  exceptional  conditions  of  equip- 
ment, much  of  which  has  already  been  in  active  and  efficient 
use  as  separate  undertakings  under  municipal  and  public 
control,  but  which  now  have  been  either  absorbed  into 
the  university  or  are  in  intimate  afiiliation  with  it  and  under 
its  general  administration.  It  has  in  this  way  libraries, 
hospitals,  and  museums  of  zoology,  mineralogy,  geology,  and 
botany.  It  is  particularly  well  equipped  in  medicine.  The 
great  city  hospital  puts  it  into  possession  of  clinical  facilities 
unsurpast  in  several  special  directions.  The  Royal  In- 
stitute for  Experimental  Therapy  and  the  George  Speyer 
House  presided  over  by  Paul  Bhrlich,  who  received  the 
Nobel  Prize  as  the  discoverer  of  "salvarsan"  in  1908,  and 
who  now  becomes  a  professor  in  the  new  university,  it  has 
taken  over  bodily,  as  it  also  has  the  Neurological  Institute 
under  the  directorship  of  Professor  Ludwig  Edinger.  The 
new  university  at  the  beginning,  accordingly,  is  in  part  an 
accomplished  fact.  Whether  another  university  is  needed 
in  Germany  has  been  a  matter  of  controversy  ever  since  the 
project  of  the  new  foundation  was  actively  taken  up  in 
1892.     In  the  face  of  present  conditions,   when  the  uni- 
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versities  have  already  lost  so  many  of  their  students,  tl 
matter  will  be  more  than  ever  problematical  from  this  view*] 
point   alone.     The   experiment   of   a  municipal   universit 
is  a  new  problem  in  German  educational  organization  an< 
its  progress  and  outcome  will  be  watched  with  interest. 


The  Gennanistic         'The  report  of  the  Germanistic  Society 
Society  of  America,  as  presented  at  the  annual  meeting 

^^°^®"^*  held  on  November  30,  19 14,  contains,  with 

the  record  of  the  work  of  the  year,  a  review  of  the  first 
decade  of  its  activity  which  has  just  been  completed.  The 
purpose  of  the  Society,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  the 
Deutsches  Haus  of  Columbia  University,  is  to  constitute 
a  medium  in  the  exchange  of  thought  between  America 
and  Germany  with  the  view  of  bringing  about  a  closer 
intellectual  intelligibility  of  the  one  nation  to  the  other. 
'Along  these  lines  it  has  made  a  vigorous  propaganda. 
During  the  ten  years  of  its  existence  the  Society  has  main- 
tained a  lectureship  in  Columbia  University  on  the  history 
of  German  civilization.  Under  its  auspices  in  New  York 
and  its  immediate  vicinity  a  total  of  236  lectures  have  been 
dehvered  in  English  and  German,  the  greater  part  of  them 
by  well-known  scholars  and  literary  men  of  Germany  who 
have  come  to  this  country  on  the  invitation  of  the  Society. 
In  addition  to  these,  189  lectures  have  been  delivered  by 
such  guests  of  the  Society  in  various  cities  of  the  country 
all  the  way  across  the  continent.  The  Society  has  also 
printed  and  distributed  gratis  a  number  of  pamphlets 
containing  reports  and  various  addresses,  and  has  lately 
begun  the  publication  of  a  quarterly  journal  in  order  to 
give  a  wider  currency  to  the  most  important  of  its  lectures. 
The  report  expresses  the  desire  of  the  Society  to  take  up 
more  eagerly  than  ever  before,  in  the  Hght  of  the  conditions 
that  prevail  in  the  world  today,  the  work  that  it  has  en- 
deavored to  perform  and  can  still  perform  with  even  greater 
effect,  when  the  time  comes  for  what  the  report  calls  "the 
great  Restoration."  The  report  at  the  end  accentuates 
''the  supreme  importance  of  impartiality"  in  the  present 
European  crisis  and  counsels  "a  dignified  patience." 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  PUBLIC^ 
Colleges  and  universities  have  lately  been  objects  of 
public  suspicion.  The  fact  is  more  significant  than  the 
criticism  which  it  has  inspired.  It  indicates  public  interest 
and  concern.  It  voices  a  belief  that  the  success  of  self- 
government  depends  ultimately  upon  education,  that  the 
school  is  the  conservator  of  the  state.  The  fact  that  the 
criticism  comes  so  largely  from  the  public  as  distinct  from 
professional  educators  is  especially  significant.  It  indi- 
cates that  the  public  is  unwilling  that  education  should  be 
imposed  upon  it  from  above,  or  be  determined  by  what  a 
particular  class  conceives  to  be  the  public  good.  The  public 
has  its  own  ideas  about  what  is  good  for  it.  For  these 
ideas,  it  demands  recognition  not  only  in  the  laws  of  a  self- 
governing  people,  but  also  in  their  education.  The  demand 
is  a  legitimate  demand  of  democracy.  Indeed,  it  is  a  proof 
that  democracy  exists  in  fact,  and  is  not  simply  a  vision  or 
a  hope. 

The  criticism  has  not,  however,  been  very  effective. 
During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  there  have  been  many 
important  educational  reforms,  but  these  have  been  more 
often  the  results  of  the  clear  vision  of  enthusiastic  and 
determined  educators  than  the  results  of  public  criticism. 
Philanthropic  enterprise  rather  than  an  intelUgent  public 
demand  has  motived  them.     This  fact  gives  an  added  sig- 

^  Address  delivered  at  the  Annual  Convocation  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y,,  October  23,  19 14. 
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nificance  to  the  criticism  to  which  I  have  referred.  For 
education  in  this  country,  as  its  history  shows,  was  begotten 
by  philanthropy,  and  has  been,  until  quite  recently,  sup- 
ported by  philanthropy.  Even  today  our  greatest  uni- 
versities are  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the  munificence 
of  individuals.  Public  support  of  pubUc  instruction  has 
been  slow  in  coming,  it  has  been  grudgingly  and  reluct- 
antly given,  it  has  been  won  by  the  untiring  efforts  of  a 
few,  and  it  is  still  regarded  largely  as  a  gift  to  the  humane 
aspirations  of  a  class,  rather  than  as  the  most  important 
item  in  the  budget  of  the  state.  Indeed  the  conception 
of  education  as  a  species  of  philanthropy  rather  than  as 
the  attempt  of  a  self-governing  people  to  give  controlling 
and  formative  expression  to  their  aims,  their  hopes,  and 
their  needs,  still  largely  dominates  the  popular  mind. 
Yet  the  public  criticism  which  we  have  recently  had  is  a 
clear  indication  of  a  changing  attitude.  Much  of  it  has  been 
thoroly  captious  and  unintelligent.  Many  of  its  proposals 
would  be  useless  or  destructive  if  put  into  practise.  But 
those  who  have  to  bear  it,  may  bear  it  not  only  with  forti- 
tude, but  with  satisfaction,  if  it  is  a  guarantee,  however 
small,  of  a  public  demand  that  education  cease  to  be  thought 
of  as  a  thing  primarily  dependent  upon  the  benevolence 
of  the  rich  or  the  charity  of  the  state. 

One  important  reason  why  much  of  the  criticism  has 
been  ineffective  and  unintelligent  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  criticism  is  based  on  ignorance  of  what  the 
universities  have  been  trying  to  do  and  of  what  they  have 
been  called  upon  to  do.  Consequently  complaints  that 
universities  are  not  doing  certain  things  are  more  frequent 
than  intelligent  criticism  of  what  they  are  doing.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  it  is  among  human  possibilities  that  what 
our  universities  are  doing  is  decidedly  important  and  de- 
cidedly worth  while.  That  so  much  money  should  be  given 
freely  for  their  support,  that  so  many  men  should  devote 
their  hves  unselfishly  and  often  heroically  to  their  uni- 
versity obligations,  and  that  so  many  students,  in  steadily 
growing  numbers,   should  seek  the  university  with  high 
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hopes  and  ambitions,  is  ample  proof  that  our  universities 
are  not  performing  their  tasks  bHndly,  stupidly,  and  in- 
effectively. It  is  just  because  they  are  performing  their 
tasks  so  well  that  they  are  one  of  our  greatest  glories.  I 
yield  to  none  in  this  estimate  of  them.  When  I  contemplate 
education  in  this  country  generally,  I  find  the  attempt  to 
be  a  disinterested  and  judicious  philosopher  rivalled  by  the 
desire  to  be  a  trumpeting  and  enthusiastic  patriot.  The 
history  of  our  universities  is  measured  by  decades.  That 
of  those  other  lands  where  we  have  been  wont  to  suppose 
that  the  home  of  civilization  and  culture  is  to  be  found,  is 
measured  by  centuries.  Yet  when  we  institute  a  com- 
parison, that  discrepancy  in  time  can  be  entirely  disregarded. 
We  can  venture  the  comparison  on  a  level,  with  no  anxiety 
about  the  result.  We  may  be  lacking  in  the  enchantments 
of  age,  we  may  be  lacking  in  the  mellowness  of  academic 
traditions,  we  may  be  lacking  in  those  habiliments  of  learn- 
ing which  are  the  imputations  of  intelligence,  but  we  are 
not  lacking  in  zeal  for  intelligence  itself,  or  in  the  means, 
the  equipment,  or  the  men  to  make  it  effective.  Other 
lands  have  richer  archives,  but  none  has  better  universities. 
What  is  it  that  our  universities  have  been  doing  during 
their  brief  history?  They  have  been  raising  the  standard 
of  professional  instruction  and  providing  an  opportunity 
for  advanced  academic  or  post-graduate  instruction.  They 
have  undertaken  this  task  on  their  own  initiative.  Or 
rather,  I  should  say,  it  has  been  undertaken  by  them  be- 
cause of  the  initiative  and  energy  of  a  few  great  leaders. 
The  histories  of  American  colleges  over  fifty  years  old  read 
very  much  alike.  They  began,  for  the  most  part,  in  small 
bequests,  or  in  the  cooperation  of  a  small  group  of  like- 
minded  men,  and  had  as  their  aim  the  provision  for  what 
was  called  a  liberal  education.  By  that  was  meant  famili- 
arity with  the  ideas  and  languages  which  hold  the  literary 
heritage  of  cultivated  people,  some  acquaintance  with 
mathematics  and  physics,  and  the  ability  to  express  oneself 
with  clearness  and  elegance.  It  was  not,  as  has  been 
commonly   stated,    an    education    especially    designed    to 
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prepare  young  men  for  the  ministry.  Many  colleges  were 
founded  with  that  design  principally  in  mind,  but  an  ex- 
amination of  the  distribution  of  the  early  graduates  shows 
what  one  would  naturally  expect,  that  they  were  quite 
normally  divided  among  the  various  walks  of  life.  College 
graduates  soon  became  the  leaders  in  all  the  professions. 
Few  colleges,  however,  were  content  to  remain  simply 
schools  for  liberal  culture.  One  reads  repeatedly  of  the 
propaganda  of  restless  professors  in  the  interest  of  a  wider 
conception.  Their  efforts  were  often  unsuccessful.  They 
frequently  failed  in  winning  the  support  of  their  colleagues 
or  of  the  benefactors  of  their  colleges.  But  they  lookt  for 
an  education  which  should  progressively  embrace  the 
learned  professions,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  all  the  industries 
of  men. 

As  early  as  1826,  for  instance,  Amherst  College  under- 
took to  establish  a  course  of  study  parallel  to  the  liberal 
course.  This  "Parallel  course,"  to  quote  from  Professor 
Tyler's  history  of  the  college,^  differed  from  the  old,  "first, 
in  the  prominence  which  was  to  be  given  to  English  Htera- 
ture;  second,  in  the  substitution  of  the  modem  for  the 
ancient  languages,  particularly  the  French  and  Spanish, 
and  should  room  be  found  hereafter,  German  or  Italian,  or 
both,  with  particular  attention  to  the  literature  in  these 
rich  and  popular  languages ;  third,  in  mechanical  philosophy, 
by  multiplying  and  varying  the  experiments  so  as  to  render 
the  science  more  familiar  and  attractive;  fourth,  in  chem- 
istry and  other  kindred  branches  of  physical  science,  by 
showing  their  application  to  the  more  useful  arts  and  trades, 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  to  domestic  economy; 
fifth,  in  a  course  of  famihar  lectures  upon  curious  and  labor- 
saving  machines,  upon  bridges,  locks,  and  aqueducts,  and 
upon  the  different  orders  of  architecture,  with  models  for 
illustration ;  sixth,  in  natural  history,  by  devoting  more  time 
to  those  branches  which  are  now  taught,  and  introducing 
others  into  the  course;  seventh,  in  modern  history,  especially 
the  history  of  the  Puritans,  in  connection  with  the  civil 

2  Tyler,  W.  S.,  A  history  of  Amherst  College,  pages  64  and  65. 
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and  ecclesiastical  history  of  our  own  country;  eighth,  in 
the  elements  of  civil  and  political  law,  embracing  the  careful 
study  of  the  American  constitutions,  to  which  may  be  added 
drawing  and  civil  engineering."  The  announcement  of 
this  course  attracted  many  students  to  the  college,  but  it 
failed  for  lack  of  support  and  for  lack  of  competent  teachers. 

President  Johnson's  announcement  of  King's  College 
affords  another  illustration.  I  quote  it  from  Dean  Keppel's 
book  on  Columbia.^  "A  serious,  virtuous,  and  industrious 
Course  of  Life  being  first  provided  for,  it  is  further  the 
Design  of  this  College  to  instruct  and  perfect  Youth  in  the 
Learned  Languages,  and  in  the  Arts  of  Reasoning  exactly, 
of  Writing  correctly,  and  Speaking  eloquently;  and  in 
the  Arts  of  Numbering  and  Measuring,  of  Surveying  and 
Navigation,  of  Geography  and  History,  of  Husbandry, 
Commerce,  and  Government;  and  in  the  Knowledge  of 
all  Nature  in  the  Heavens  above  us,  and  in  the  Air,  Water, 
and  Earth  around  us,  and  the  various  kinds  of  Meteors, 
Stones,  Mines,  and  Minerals,  Plants  and  Animals,  and  of 
every  Thiijg  useful  for  the  Comfort,  the  convenience,  and 
Elegance  of  Life,  in  the  chief  Manufactures  relating  to  any 
of  these  things ;  and  finally,  ta  lead  them  from  the  Study  of 
Nature,  to  the  Knowledge  of  themselves,  and  of  the  God  of 
Nature  and  their  duty  to  Him,  themselves  and  one  another ; 
and  everything  that  can  contribute  to  their  true  Happiness 
both  here  and  hereafter."  That  announcement  was  made 
in  1754,  but  it  is  only  within  our  own  memory  that  Columbia 
University  has  actively  entered  on  the  realization  of  so 
extensive  an  undertaking. 

Such  visions  of  a  promised  land  abound,  but  the  college 
was  not  destined  to  enter  it.  Professional  schools,  scien- 
tific schools,  technical  schools,  and  schools  for  teachers 
were  founded  independently,  and  the  college  was  confined 
to  its  programme  of  hberal  studies.  Its  rivals  soon  began 
to  influence  it,  and  it  began  to  influence  them.  They 
increasingly  lookt  to  the  college  for  their  better-prepared 
students,  and  the  college  in  its  turn  actively  began  to  under- 
'  Keppel,  Frederick  P.,  Columbia,  page  64. 
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take  this  preparation.  The  result  of  this  reciprocal  influence 
is  familiar.  Professional  schools,  scientific  •  schools,  tech- 
nical schools,  and  schools  for  teachers  have  been  progressively 
becoming  graduate  schools.  That  is,  they  have  become  or 
are  becoming  schools  which  presuppose  a  college  course 
either  in  whole  or  in  part.  Our  colleges  still  offer  courses 
of  liberal  study,  but  their  chief  function  is  rapidly  becoming 
that  of  preparing  their  students  to  enter  other  institutions 
of  learning.  That  is  no  small  cause  for  the  popular  dis- 
satisfaction with  them.  In  perfecting  a  closer  affihation 
with  graduate  schools  they  have  lost  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  pubHc.  But  the  public  is  apt  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  change  in  the  college  has  resulted  in  a  significant 
,  advance  in  standards  and  quality  of  all  professional  and  tech- 
nical instruction. 

The  movement  which  I  have  thus  briefly  sketched  cul- 
minates today  in  the  university.  Here  we  find  a  growing 
number  of  professional  and  technical  schools  grouped 
around  a  college.  Here  the  college  is  primarily  a  feeder 
for  the  other  branches  of  the  university.  Here  it  is  more 
rapidly  than  elsewhere  losing  its  position  as  an  institution 
for  liberal  culture.  But  the  university  gains  thereby  in 
its  own  efforts  to  perfect  the  quaHty  of  its  work.  The  public 
may  be  robbed  of  the  college  graduate  of  liberal  views  and 
philosophical  training,  but  it  receives  instead  better  lawyers, 
physicians,  ministers,  engineers,  chemists,  teachers,  yes, 
and  even  nurses  and  household  managers.  The  pubHc 
has  lost,  but  it  has  also  gained.  The  university  can  not 
rationally  be  blamed  for  what  it  has  thus  done. 

It  has,  moreover,  undertaken  to  do  something  more. 
Our  universities  have  been  not  only  advancing  the  standard 
of  professional  instruction,  but  they  have  also  been  pro- 
viding an  opportunity  for  advanced  academic  instruction. 
Their  success  in  this  direction  evokes  the  astonishment 
and  admiration  of  every  one  famihar  with  it.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  they  counted  their  advanced  students  by 
tens.  Now  they  count  them  by  hundreds  and  thousands. 
Then  their  equipment  and  resources  were  meagre  and  in- 
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adequate.  Now  they  are  unsurpast.  In  this  direction  of 
advanced  academic  instruction  the  university  takes  toward 
the  college  the  same  attitude  that  it  takes  in  the  direction 
of  its  professional  instruction.  It  regards  the  college  as  a 
feeder.  Its  advanced  work  is  graduate  work,  presupposing 
a  college  course  and  open  only  to  students  who  have  had 
such  a  course  or  an  education  which  can  be  reasonably 
regarded  as  its  equivalent. 

By  many,  this  advanced  graduate  work  of  the  university, 
leading  out,  as  it  does,  into  all  lines  of  literary,  historical, 
philosophical,  and  scientific  research,  is  regarded  as  the 
university's  most  important  undertaking.  By  it  the  bounds 
of  human  knowledge  are  extended;  the  whole  work  of  the 
university  is  stimulated  and  kept  actively  progressive; 
all  that  is  new  or  invigorating  or  promising,  the  world  over, 
is  brought  to  the  attention  of  inquiring  minds  to  be  seized 
upon,  used,  and  evaluated.  This  work  calls  out  the  ablest 
scholars,  creates  the  specialist,  and  gives  distinction  to  the 
university.  So  important  is  it  for  the  life  of  scholarship 
that  the  university  looks  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  every 
research  foundation  which  is  made  independent  of  university 
affihations.  So  vital  is  it  to  effective  and  inspiring  teaching 
that  professional  schools  are  no  longer  content  simply  to 
confine  their  work  to  the  preparation  of  youth  for  the 
practise  of  the  professions,  but  they  are  seeking  ways  and 
means  to  promote  research  work  in  all  those  branches  of 
knowledge  that  are  the  foundations  of  successful  professional 
practise. 

This  important  work  is  largely  hidden  from  the  public 
eye.  It  has  little  publicity  and  excites  little  public  interest. 
The  world  of  scholars  may  take  note  of  it.  Eager  students 
may  search  it  out  and  choose  their  university  as  a  result 
of  their  search.  But  the  public  has  little  direct  access  to  it. 
Those  who  have  access  are  graduate  students;  and  it  is  the 
aim  of  the  university  to  subject  these  students  to  a  rigorous 
process  of  selection  so  that  only  those  of  demonstrated  at- 
tainments may  enter  upon  the  best  which  the  university 
has  to  give.     Here,  too,  we  may  find  a  cause  for  popular 
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complaint.  It  may  easily  appear  to  the  public  that  the 
university  in  its  supreme  undertaking  has  quite  forgotten 
that  the  pubUc  exists.  Who  are  these  Masters  of  Arts  and 
Doctors  of  Philosophy  upon  whom  the  university  professes 
to  expend  its  best  resources?  But  ask  these  Masters  and 
Doctors  themselves,  and  they  will  say,  however  poor  their 
own  attainments  have  been,  that  they  are  men  and  women 
who  have  directly  shared  in  the  great  enterprise  of  learning, 
and  seen  a  vision  of  the  conquest  of  nature  by  the  mind 
of  man.  In  helping  to  that  vision  the  university  has  not 
been  stupid  or  incompetent.  It  has  been  doing  the  pubHc 
a  very  great  service. 

There  is,  however,  a  feature  of  the  graduate  work  of  our 
universities  on  which  they  may  look  with  anxiety.  That 
work  is  far  less  genuine  research  than  it  is  professional 
training  for  teachers.  If  the  colleges  feed  the  university 
with  students,  it  in  ttim  feeds  the  colleges  and  schools  with 
teachers.  So  general  is  this  tendency  that  entrance  upon 
graduate  work  is  commonly  considered  as  the  deliberate 
adoption  of  an  academic  career.  This  result  is  not  so  much 
the  outcome  of  any  consciously  adopted  aim  of  the  uni- 
versity itself  as  it  is  of  the  demand  which  the  colleges  and 
the  teaching  profession  generally  have  made  upon  it. 
Colleges  and  institutions  of  higher  learning  have  multipHed 
with  remarkable  rapidity,  and  have  put  upon  the  uni- 
versities the  responsibility  of  providing  an  adequate  teach- 
ing force.  University  degrees  are  rapidly  becoming  in- 
dispensable prerequisites  of  good  and  well-paid  positions 
even  in  our  high  schools.  As  a  result,  the  noteworthy 
increase  in  the  number  of  graduate  students,  which  is 
recorded  year  after  year,  does  not  indicate  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  are  devoting  their 
energies  to  research  or  to  extending  the  boundaries  of 
human  knowledge.  It  indicates  rather  that  our  schools 
and  colleges  are  being  provided  with  better- trained  and 
more  efficient  teachers.  The  university  is  keenly  alive  to 
this  situation.  It  does  not  shirk,  it  welcomes,  the  responsi- 
bility thus  put  upon  it,  but  it  is  growing  soHcitous  about 
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its  great  distinction,  that  of  being  the  aggressive  promoter 
of  science. 

It  is  time  that  I  should  draw  the  conclusion  I  intend  from 
this  consideration  of  what  the  activities  of  the  university- 
are  when  lookt  at  from  the  university's  point  of  view. 
For  I  am  here  concerned  with  the  relation  of  the  university 
to  the  public.  I  have  been  interested  in  indicating  that 
that  relation  is  not  bad.  It  is  decidedly  good.  The  uni- 
versity has  undertaken  a  most  important  problem  and  is 
steadily  solving  it  with  steadily  increasing  success.  In 
this  regard  it  needs  criticism  far  less  than  it  needs  hearty 
cooperation  and  support.  Yet  I  firmly  believe  that  in 
doing  so  well  what  it  has  been  doing,  the  university  has 
unfortunately  restricted  its  influence.  It  is  missing  an 
opportunity  larger  than  any  it  has  yet  entered  upon,  the 
opportunity,  namely,  of  directly  leading  and  moulding 
public  opinion. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  this  is  so.  From  what  I 
have  said,  from  even  such  a  cursory  and  inadequate  sketch 
of  what  our  universities  have  been  doing  and  are  doing,  it 
appears  to  be  clear  that  the  one  central  and  absorbing 
problem  on  which  they  have  been  engaged,  is  that  of  the 
internal  organization  of  academic  and  professional  instruc- 
tion. They  have  sought  internal  institutional  perfection 
and  soHdarity.  The  schools  feed  the  colleges,  the  colleges 
feed  the  universities,  and  the  universities,  in  turn,  feed  the 
schools  and  colleges,  and  train  men  and  women  for  the  pro- 
fessions. To  make  that  circle  perfect  and  to  provide 
adequately  for  that  training  have  been  the  principal  and 
engrossing  occupations.  The  influence  of  the  university 
on  the  public  has  thus  been  indirect.  As  an  institution 
it  has  stood  apart  from  public  life,  ministering  to  that  life 
mainly  thru  the  services  which  its  graduates  and  officers 
render  to  the  state,  but  seldom  participating  in  that  life 
directly  or  attempting  actively  to  control  it.  As  a  conse- 
quence it  appears  to  many  that  the  university  is  primarily 
engaged  in  conferring  degrees  rather  than  in  the  great  and 
important  business  of  public  instruction. 
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This  situation  is  reacting  upon  the  university  to  its  own 
internal  damage.  This  is  a  matter  upon  which  I  should 
not  dwell  at  length,  for  it  concerns  university  authorities 
much  more  than  it  concerns  the  public.  Yet  it  is  clear 
to  any  careful  student  of  university  organization,  that  the 
university  is  controlled  by  the  idea  that  it  is  expected  to 
confer  degrees.  This  idea  controls  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  university,  the  status  of  students,  the 
divisions  of  knowledge,  the  subject  matter  of  courses  of 
instruction,  the  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  scholarly 
responsibihties  of  both  students  and  teachers.  Degrees 
have  not  been  regarded  as  university  prizes  to  be  attained 
only  by  those  who  have  attained  distinction,  but  as  awards 
which  every  entering  student  will  receive  after  the  com- 
pletion of  an  approved  curriculum.  Students  who  are 
irregular,  or  who  do  not  wish  to  conform  to  the  discipline 
required  for  a  degree,  or  who  have  not  fulfilled  the  pre- 
liminary requirements  of  candidacy,  are  unwelcome  and 
often  rejected.  Such  an  organization  may  be  proper  where 
routine  is  essential  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  As  a  university 
policy  it  has  been  administered  with  effective  results,  as 
every  one  familiar  with  it  can  testify.  Yet  I  firmly  believe 
that  it  cripples  the  university  and  holds  it  back  from  an 
important  opportunity. 

It  cripples  the  university  because  it  restricts  the  freedom 
of  both  student  and  teacher.  Students  are  often  compelled 
by  the  degree  requirements  to  limit  their  courses  to  certain 
departments  and  to  complete  a  curriculum  which  is  made 
for  them.  They  are  frequently  obliged  to  do  work  pre- 
scribed in  connection  with  a  course  of  lectures  or  abandon 
the  course.  They  are  prevented  from  attending  certain 
lectures  on  the  ground  that  their  previous  preparation  does 
not  quaHfy  them  to  be  auditors.  They  are  often  so  occupied 
with  the  assigned  work  of  their  courses  that  they  have  no 
time  for  independent  study.  They  pass  out  of  the  uni- 
versity, having  been  confined  to  a  corner  of  it  and  having 
mist  the  opportunity  of  hearing  many  of  its  greatest  men. 
The  university  has  not  been  for  them  a  place  of  intellectual 
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freedom.  And  as  for  the  teacher,  he  is  subject,  on  his  part, 
to  what  the  situation  of  the  student  impHes.  He  must 
approve  or  disapprove  in  advance  what  the  student  proposes 
to  study.  He  must  teach  the  student,  which  too  frequently 
means  that  he  must  see  that  the  student  does  certain  tasks, 
reads  certain  books,  or  writes  certain  papers.  He  must 
report  on  the  standing  of  the  students  who  elect  his  courses 
and  that  compels  him  to  restrict  their  number  if  his  reports 
are  to  be  sound,  or  to  secure  an  assistant  to  make  the  re- 
ports if  the  number  is  large.  He  must  see  that  his  depart- 
ment of  instruction  offers  enough  courses  to  keep  students 
electing  it  fully  occupied.  He  often  ends  by  making  a 
programme  of  studies  and  not  a  contribution  to  knowledge, 
because  he  has  sacrificed  his  own  intellectual  freedom  to  the 
responsibility  involved  in  treating  every  student  under 
him  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree. 

The  university  is  also  held  back  from  an  opportunity. 
The  great  business  of  public  instruction  and  of  directly 
shaping  public  opinion  has  either  been  entirely  neglected 
by  our  universities  or  inadequately  provided  for  thru 
extension  departments  which  have  rarely  received  unquali- 
fied approval  or  support  from  the  university  proper.  But 
this  great  business  is  the  university's  great  opportunity. 
The  university  should  be  a  place  to  which  resort  not  only 
those  who  seek  degrees,  but  also  those  who  seek  enlighten- 
ment, encouragement,  and  inspiration.  There  should  be 
found  the,  youngster  who  needs  instruction,  the  men  and 
women  of  society,  those  busied  with  affairs,  the  writer, 
the  pubUcist,  the  statesman,  the  men  of  the  professions, 
the  inquisitive  wanderer,  who  may  find  in  the  university 
the  best  which  its  organized  effort  in  pursuit  of  the  best 
can  afford.  With  such  a  cHentele  the  university  would 
be  stimulated  to  achieve  what  it  never  can  achieve  simply 
by  helping  the  immature  to  secure  degrees.  It  would 
appear  less  to  the  pubHc  as  a  place  where  mysterious, 
recondite,  ununderstandable,  and  suspicious  things  are 
going  on ;  it  would  appear  less  as  a  place  to  visit  on  a  holiday 
or  on  an  excursion;  it  would  appear  more  as  a  place  of  pubHc 
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instruction,  where  ideas  are  fearlessly  sifted,  and  where 
the  ideals  of  democracy  receive  expression  and  illumination. 

Industry  and  commerce  need  experts.  The  professions 
need  trained  men  and  women.  Schools,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities need  trained  teachers.  But  the  public  needs  the 
university.  It  needs  the  university  not  only  for  culture 
and  refinement,  but  far  more  urgently  for  stabiHty  in  public 
life.  The  claim  that  pubhc  instruction  should  be  divorced 
from  poUtics,  should  be  displaced  by  the  claim  that  poHtics 
should  never  be  divorced  from  pubHc  instruction.  If  our 
current  political  discussions  really  represented  the  spiritual 
life  of  our  people,  we  would  have  to  hang  our  heads  in  shame. 
We  should  have  to  admit  that,  apart  from  a  few  great 
national  problems,  the  political  interests  of  our  people  are 
largely  absorbed  with  vice,  crime,  and  the  dominion  of 
the  boss.  Every  election  which  intimately  touches  civic 
life  fills  our  papers  with  speculations  as  to  whose  man  the 
candidate  is  and  with  discussions  of  white  slavery,  prosti- 
tution, gambling,  and  the  saloon.  It  would  look  as  if 
government  with  us  were  mainly  a  matter  for  the  police. 
It  would  look  as  if  the  aspirant  for  pubHc  leadership  took 
into  the  forum  of  public  discussion,  not  a  programme  for 
the  enlargement  of  human  happiness,  but  his  own  indi- 
vidual moral  reputation.  We  seem  to  have  a  strange  faith 
in  good  men.  We  seem  to  think  that  a  candidate  for  office 
who  is  not  terribly  worried  about  the  evils  of  the  world  is 
unfit  for  leadership.  In  political  discussions  we  seem  to 
prefer  unction  and  moral  fervor  to  intelligence.  Yet  we 
know  that  this  is  not  democracy;  it  is  not  self-government; 
it  is  only  a  political  aberration. 

Our  government  is  naturally  engaged  in  other  matters 
besides  the  control  of  vice  and  crime  and  the  minimizing 
of  poUtical  corruption.  It  is  engaged  in  promoting  educa- 
tion, public  health,  better  housing,  easy  and  rapid  com- 
munication, facilities  for  the  exchange  of  commodities 
whereby  both  trade  and  the  public  may  profit,  opportunities 
for  wholesome  and  profitable  amusement,  industry,  art, 
and  in  making  the  city  of  man  beautiful.     Yet  due  to  that 
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strange  aberration  which  gives  to  poHtical  discussion  a 
dominant  and  pathetic  interest  in  the  depraved,  the  pubHc 
rarely  rises  to  an  intelHgent  and  masterful  demand  that 
these  other  things  be  made  the  prime  matters  of  political 
consideration.  No  argument  is  necessary  to  prove  that 
these  things  are  the  blood,  nerve,  and  muscle  of  a  people's 
life.  No  argument  is  necessary  to  prove  that  their  pro- 
motion should  not  be  left  to  the  initiative  of  individuals 
acting  privately  or  to  the  private  corporations  founded  by 
the  benevolence  of  the  charitable  and  the  rich.  Yet  our 
democracy  affords  the  spectacle  of  a  people  electing  by  their 
franchises  officers  to  govern  them,  and  creating  out  of  their 
private  means  charitable  corporations  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  on  public  officers  and  to  perform  pubHc  services.  For 
this  condition  there  have  doubtless  been  good  reasons. 
It  has  not  been  the  result  of  stupidity.  Yet  its  perpetua- 
tion is  a  serious  public  menace.  It  distills  that  most  in- 
sidious of  social  poisons,  namely,  the  opinion  that  the  people 
generally  are  incompetent,  untrustworthy,  fickle,  and  un- 
reHable.  They  are  and  will  be  all  that  if  they  are  not  con- 
fronted with  important  questions  to  discuss  and  given  im- 
portant things  to  do.  They  will  be  all  that  so  long  as, 
when  they  vote,  they  vote  hopefully  for  an  honest  man  in- 
stead of  intelligently  for  social  programme. 

The  problem  which  considerations  like  these  define, 
is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  problem  for  any  political  party, 
new  or  old,  to  solve.  It  is  not  a  problem  for  a  social  re- 
former or  a  political  theorist.  It  is  fundamentally  a  prob- 
lem of  public  instruction.  It  is  the  problem  of  awakening 
the  public  mind  to  a  clear  and  steady  perception  of  what  is 
for  the  public  good,  and  of  providing  the  scientific  knowledge 
and  the  scientific  management  indispensable  for  the  at- 
tainment of  that  good.  It  is  the  problem  of  substituting 
scientific  cooperation  for  partisan  government.  Many  be- 
lieve that  such  a  substitution  is  only  a  Utopian  vision. 
The  university  believes  that  it  is  a  genuine  human  possi- 
bility. For  centuries  the  university  has  given  itself  to  the 
conquests  of  the  mind.     It  has  dispelled  much  ignorance. 
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It  has  uprooted  prejudice  after  prejudice.  It  has  destroyed 
superstition  after  superstition.  It  has  proved  over  and 
over  again  the  truth  of  its  contention  that  man  conquers 
nature,  and  permanently  insures  his  happiness,  only  thru 
the  sustained  exercise  of  his  intelUgence.  It  recognizes  only 
one  vice,  and  that  is  stupidity.  It  recognizes  only 
one  crime  and  that  is  intellectual  deception.  It  recognizes 
only  one  form  of  corruption  and  that  is  the  siu-render  of 
intelligence  to  passion.  The  doctrines  in  which  it  believes 
are  not  promulgated  by  fire  and  sword,  nor  by  the  murderous 
killings  of  armies,  nor  by  the  diplomacy  of  states,  nor  by 
patriotic  appeals  to  purely  mythical  entities  Hke  the  in- 
tegrity of  a  state,  the  homogeneity  of  a  people,  or  a  geo- 
graphical conception  of  culture.  Its  weapons  are  man's 
history  and  his  science.  Its  armies  are  the  penetrating 
forces  of  the  mind.  They  fight  not  with  man,  but  with 
nature. 

I  do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  problem  of 
civilization,  the  problem  of  self-government,  the  problem 
of  democracy,  is  ultimately  the  problem  of  the  university 
and  the  public.  I  say  this  the  more  confidently  because 
we  are  today  witnessing  the  collapse  of  diplomacy  and  of 
the  political  control  of  human  lives.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  that  they  have  collapsed.  This  is  not  the  first  war  in 
the  world.  As  a  matter  of  battles,  there  is  nothing  novel 
about  it  except  its  new  tools  of  destruction.  Other  wars 
have  been  fought  for  similar  reasons  and  with  similar 
responsibiHties  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  it.  In  its 
miHtary  aspects  it  differs  from  other  wars  mainly  in  its 
magnitude  and  its  lack  of  splendor.  In  this  latter  respect 
the  red  trousers  of  the  French  are  a  pathetic  symbol  of  what 
war  has  lost.  Its  pomp  and  glory  have  vanished.  Its 
beauty  has  gone.  This  war  appeals  to  the  imagination 
only  as  a  magnificent  exhibition  of  engineering  and  me- 
chanical skill  and  of  organized  human  efficiency.  Its 
triumphs  are  the  triumphs  of  science.  That  is  its  damna- 
tion. That  is  the  subtle  and  powerful  reason  why  it  has 
caused  such  a  revulsion  of  feeling.     That  is  why  it  convicts 
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its  perpetrators  not  only  of  a  moral  fault,  but  also  of  stupidity 
and  incompetence.  There  was  a  time  when  a  war  could  be 
fought  for  a  hundred  years  and  yet  its  century  be  a  century 
of  remarkable  human  progress.  Yet  this  war,  just  because 
it  is  a  scientific  war,  arrays  the  whole  of  civilization  against 
itself.  It  can  not  be  waged  unless  it  has  supreme  control 
of  every  instrument  and  association.  Thru  every  civilizing 
enterprise  it  draws  the  pencil  of  the  censor.  The  credit  of 
the  world,  the  machinery  of  transportation  and  commerce, 
the  industries  of  men,  the  temples  of  the  gods,  the  schools 
for  children,  the  institutions  of  learning,  the  creative  powers 
•of  the  human  spirit,  all,  all  these  it  hurls  into  the  flames. 
That  is  why  it  is  tearing  a  veil  from  our  eyes.  That  is 
why  it  is  making  vividly  clear  the  stupidity  of  the  doctrine 
that  you  can  protect  civilization  by  organizing  all  the  forces 
of  peace  so  that  they  can  be  instantly  mobilized  for  war. 
That  is  why  it  convicts  of  gross  incompetence  every  govern- 
ment which  allows  the  possibility  of  war  to  be  the  con- 
trolling principle  in  the  affairs  of  state.  Above  all  else, 
then,  this  war,  simply  because  its  weapons  are  not  only 
guns  and  swords,  but  also,  the  mails,  the  telegraph,  the 
railroad,  the  factories,  the  farms,  the  world's  money,  the 
press,  the  church,  the  school,  in  a  word,  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  civilization  efficiently  and  scientifically  organ- 
ized, this  war  spells  the  complete  failure  of  the  ideas  of 
government  which  have  made  it  possible.  It  is  called  a 
great  war,  a  wicked  war,  a  needless  war,  a  cruel  war,  a 
barbaric  war,  but  it  is  preeminently  a  stupid  war.  Its 
cause  is  not  the  murder  of  a  prince,  nor  race  hatred,  nor 
trade  rivalry,  nor  national  jealousy,  nor  national  ambition. 
Its  cause  is  the  blind,  stubborn,  and  unintelligent  adherence 
to  ideas  which  have  long  since  ceased  to  make  for  the  prog- 
ress and  enHghtenment  of  mankind.  To  protect  civiliza- 
tion, the  world  does  not  need  bigger  guns,  it  needs  bigger 
ideas. 

So  I  say  again,  that  the  problem  of  civilization  is  ulti- 
mately the  problem  of  the  university  and  the  public.  It 
is  the  problem  of  substituting  the  scientific  spirit  for  the 
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military  and  the  political  spirit.  Centuries  ago  Francis 
Bacon  dreamed  of  the  time  when  the  empire  of  man  over 
man,  thru  statecraft  and  force,  should  give  place  to  the 
empire  of  man  over  nature,  thru  moraUty  and  intelligence. 
For  that  larger  empire  the  university  professedly  stands. 
Its  work  and  its  power  quaUfy  it  for  leadership.  Yet  the 
pubhc  looks  at  it  with  suspicion,  as  if  it  were  the  abode  of 
the  visionary  and  the  incompetent.  "He  who  can,  does,'' 
says  Bernard  Shaw;  "He  who  can't,  teaches."  I  have  tried 
to  indicate  a  reason  for  this  misconception.  The  uni- 
versity in  meeting  its  own  problems  of  internal  solidarity 
has  cut  itself  off  too  much  from  the  public.  It  has  ab- 
sorbed itself  too  much  with  the  work  of  preparing  people 
for  an  occupation.  This  work  has  kept  outside  its  doors 
those  who  do  not  want,  or  no  longer  need,  its  particular 
kind  of  preparation.  The  barrier  should  be  broken  down. 
If  the  university  will  open  its  doors  to  the  public,  and  if 
the  public  will  seek  entrance  there,  will  demand  that  the 
business  of  public  instruction  be  actively  and  progressively 
undertaken,  will  bring  its  problems  there  for  discussion 
and  solution,  will  support  the  university  liberally  in  this 
enterprise,  the  confident  result  will  be  a  saner  public  opinion 
and  a  larger  freedom  from  poHtical  superstitions. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  New  York  Times,  James  Bryce 
has  said:  "It  is  only  vulgar  minds  that  mistake  bigness  for 
greatness;  for  greatness  is  of  the  soul,  not  of  the  body. 
In  the  judgment  which  history  will  hereafter  pass  upon  the 
forty  centuries  of  recorded  progress  toward  civilization 
that  now  lie  behind  us,  what  are  the  tests  it  will  apply  to 
determine  the  true  greatness  of  a  people?  Not  population, 
not  territory,  not  wealth,  not  military  power;  rather  will 
history  ask  what  examples  of  lofty  character  and  unselfish 
devotion  to  honor  and  duty  has  a  people  given?  What  has 
it  done  to  increase  the  volume  of  knowledge?  What 
thoughts  and  what  ideals  of  permanent  value  and  unex- 
hausted fertiUty  has  it  bequeathed  to  mankind?  What 
works  has  it  produced  in  poetry,  music,  and  other  arts  to 
be  an  unfaiHng  source  of  enjoyment  to  posterity?"     These 
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words  are  true.  Because  they  are  true,  it  is  only  common 
wisdom  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  ever 
closer  together  the  people  that  will  be  so  judged  and  the 
one  human  institution  consecrated  to  that  standard  of 
judgment.  Surely  it  is  not  the  idle  dream  of  the  visionary, 
nor  the  vain  hope  of  the  philosopher;  it  is  the  stem  truth 
of  history  that  only  the  school  can  save  the  state. 

Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge 

Columbia  University 


II 

SECONDARY  SCHOOL  COMPOSITION^ 
The  one  restriction  laid  upon  me  by  the  Chairman  in 
assigning  as  my  subject  Secondary  School  Composition 
was  this:  that  I  "Hnk  it  up  with  elementary  work  in  some 
fashion  to  throw  light"  on  both  elementary  and  high 
school  composition, — a  request  which  I  have  interpreted 
to  mean  a  brief  discussion  of  three  questions:  (i)  Just 
what  is  the  real  function  of  formal  EngHsh  composition 
in  a  pupil's  development?  (2)  What  relation  should  ex- 
ist between  elementary  school  composition  and  secondary- 
school  composition?  and  (3)  How  can  the  function  of  com- 
position be  best  fulfilled  thruout  the  school  system? 

The  function  of  English  composition  in  mental  develop- 
ment is  two-fold:  primarily,  it  is  to  inculcate  thought  and 
to  enforce  cultivation  of  the  habit  of  thinking;  secondly, 
it  is  to  give  facihty  in  expressing  thought,  action,  and 
emotion  accurately  in  correct,  graphic  English.  It  is  to 
the  primary  function  of  composition,  that  of  thought- 
building,  that  I  invite  yoiu*  attention  for  a  few  minutes  this 
afternoon,  for  it  is  an  amazing  fact  that,  in  all  that  has 
been  said  and  written  in  the  last  few  years  concerning  the 
teaching  of  composition  in  secondary  and  elementary  schools, 
comparatively  Uttle  stress  has  been  put  upon  this  merit, 
intrinsic  in  the  very  nature  of  composition;  the  emphasis 
has  been  placed  chiefly  upon  ability  and  facility  in  expres- 
sion. This  is  perhaps  not  unnatural,  for  the  mechanics 
of  composition,  i.  e.,  theory  and  form,  must  be  taught 
before  the  tongue-tied,  pen-bound  child  can  express  what 
he  actually  does  think  or  feel.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  must  think  or  feel 
before  he  has  need  of  expression.  Really  the  key  to  all 
expression  is  typified  by  such  continual  queries  on  the 
^  Address  delivered  before  Boston  (Mass.)  Head  Masters'  Association. 
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part  of  writers  and  speakers,  as  "What  do  I  think?"  "What 
did  I  do?"  "How  do  I  feel?"  "What  is  it  that  I  am  trying 
to  say?"  and  the  key  to  helpful  criticism  of  expression  is 
typified  by  such  constantly  recurring  questions,  as,  "Is 
your  composition  a  coherent  presentation  of  one  underly- 
ing idea?"  "Have  you  said  exactly  what  you  mean?" 
"Does  your  statement  tally  with  fact?"  questions  all  that 
hark  back  immediately  to  the  original  thought. 

Now  just  how  does  composition  aid  the  pupil  to  think, 
and  does  he  himself  recognize  this  aid  as  a  practical  part 
of  his  intellectual  equipment?  At  first  thought  it  seems 
trite  to  reiterate  the  fact  that  composition  is  the  putting 
together  of  ideas  and  therefore  must  at  once  call  into  play 
the  mental  faculties  of  observation,  memory,  judgment, 
and  imagination.  These  are  accepted  facts,  the  very  ABC 
of  the  psychology  of  the  subject,  and  need  no  detailed 
development  here.  The  element  in  the  situation  to  be 
emphasized  at  this  point  is  the  fact  that  to  succeed  in  com- 
position, a  pupil  is  forced  to  get  ideas  to  put  together — that 
is,  he  is  forced  willy-nilly  to  exercise  the  above-mentioned 
mental  faculties,  one  or  all,  continually.  In  the  language 
of  the  shops,  he  must  have  the  goods  before  he  can  deliver 
them.  To  change  the  figure,  as  there  is  no  royal  road 
to  learning  so  there  is  no  chance  of  royal  bluff  in  composi- 
tion. Nothing  shows  up  paucity  of  thought  so  quickly 
as  its  formal  expression  in  composition.  A  case  in  point 
occiured  only  the  other  day  in  one  of  my  classes  engaged 
in  a  study  of  argument.  Nothing  could  make  the  girls 
realize  the  puerility  of  certain  statements  until  those  state- 
ments were  presented  by  a  pupil  in  a  formal  argumenta- 
tive speech  when  the  weakness  and  the  sterility  of  thought 
became  at  once  apparent. 

But,  it  may  be  contended,  this  is  in  no  way  different 
from  what  is  demanded  and  obtained  by  a  mastery  of 
several  other  subjects,  mathematics  or  science,  for  exam- 
ple, and,  further,  the  adequate  expression  of  the  results 
of  the  study  of  such  subjects  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
an  exercise  in  composition.     All  this  is  of  course  perfectly 
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true;  it  is  what  should  make  collaboration  between  the 
teachers  of  Enghsh  and  the  teachers  of  practically  any 
other  subject  such  a  simple  matter.  The  advantage  that 
study  of  composition  per  se  has  over  other  subjects  as  a 
thought-producer  and  thought-developer  hes  rather  (i) 
in  the  constant  demand  for  its  use  in  daily  Hfe,  (2)  in  the 
scope  of  possible  subject  matter,  and  (3),  and  perhaps  most 
important,  in  the  pupil's  attitude  toward  the  work.  The 
first  item  need  not  concern  us  here.  So  much  has  been 
said  and  written  about  the  commercial,  social,  and  pro- 
fessional value  of  composition  as  a  study  that  to  develop 
it  further  would  be  as  foolish  as  it  would  be  futile.  The 
scope  of  possible  subject  matter,  however,  needs  mention 
at  least,  because  of  its  effects  upon  the  child's  attitude 
toward  the  study.  As  a  source  of  material,  the  world  and 
all  that  therein  is  is  spread  before  the  child;  the  beauty  and 
sublimity  of  nature,  the  riches  of  land  and  sea,  the  wis- 
dom and  invention  of  the  ages,  the  wonder  and  accom- 
pUshment  of  life,  all  He  ready  at  his  hand.  What  marvel, 
then,  that,  in  order  to  cull  from  this  enormous  mass  of 
wealth  just  what  he  needs,  the  pupil  very  consciously^ 
observes  and  thinks,  selects  and  rejects,  weighs  and  bal- 
ances, arranges  and  re-arranges,  until  he  has  marshalled 
out  of  chaos  a  single  set  of  ideas  worthy  of  consideration 
and  then  again  consciously  sets  to  work  to  express  these 
ideas  in  the  order  and  in  the  diction  that  will  make  the 
person  addrest  know  them  as  they  are.  Briefly,  he  sets 
consciously  to  work  to  seek  truth  and  then  labors  to  express 
it  with  exactness  and  vividness.  Herein  in  epitome  is 
the  whole  creative  process.  It  is  the  exercise  of  mental 
power  in  its  highest  form. 

From  the  constant  attempt  at  this  formal  creative  com- 
position, mental  power  at  once  accrues  in  the  immediate 
growth  of  the  powers  of  concentration  and  of  sustained 
thought.  The  continual  focusing  of  attention  necessary 
to  determine  content  and  expression  of  thought  must  re- 
sult in  renewed  abihty  to  concentrate,  just  as  the  constant 
meeting  of  a  demand  for  continued  thought  can  result  in 
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one  thing  only — the  habit  of  thinking.  Concomitant 
with  this  phase  of  mental  progress,  an  integral  part  of  it, 
tho  incidental  to  it,  goes  the  cultivation  of  the  two  im- 
portant mental  faculties,  alertness  and  celerity  of  thought. 
Perhaps  no  phases  of  mental  growth  are  so  immediately 
recognized  by  pupils  or  give  at  once  so  much  pleasure  and 
profit  as  do  these  growing  powers  of  keen  observance  and 
of  quickened  thinking. 

As  an  aid  to  thought,  then,  there  is  in  the  school  curric- 
ulum no  more  powerful  agent  than  the  study  of  English 
composition.  It  demands  constant  and  varied  use  of 
the  great  mental  faculties  and  imposes  recognition  of  their 
application;  all-embracing  in  subject  matter,  it  is  the  clear- 
ing-house thru  which  the  pupil  clarifies  and  classifies  ideas; 
stimulating  to  thought  processes,  it  is  the  measure  of  con- 
centration and  of  mental  growth. 

Does  the  pupil  himself  appreciate  the  practical  value  of 
composition  in  his  training?  In  high  school  and  college 
certainly,  he  assuredly  does.  In  these  days  of  rulers  for 
measuring  art  by  the  inch  and  thought-waves  by  the  rod, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  forget  that  the  ultimate  test  of  a 
pupil's  education  lies  in  his  application  of  power  to  the 
handling  of  the  problems  of  every-day  life.  For  some 
years  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment of  composition  and  rhetoric  in  a  successful  suburban 
high  school.  I  had  there  absolute  freedom  to  try  out  every 
phase  of  creative  work.  The  comments  of  the  graduates 
on  the  usefulness  of  the  course  will  perhaps  throw  light 
on  this  discussion.  Year  after  year  boys  came  back  from 
college  with  the  terse  acknowledgment,  "That  was  a  splen- 
did course  we  had  in  composition.  It  taught  us  to  think. 
It  did  more  for  us  than  any  other  course  we  ever  had." 
Or  they  came  back  from  business  life  with  the  similar  com- 
ment, "That  course  in  composition  did  more  for  me  than 
anything  that  ever  happened  to  me.  It  taught  me  to 
think  and  to  tell  what  I  think.  My  'boss'  wants  some 
more  boys  from  this  school."  These  comments  were  by 
no  means  the  utterance  of  the  casual  boy  with  talent. 
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They  came  from  the  able,  the  mediocre,  the  weak;  they 
were  an  expression  of  the  behef  of  the  rank  and  file  in  the 
value  of  creative  work. 

A  curious  case  of  appreciation  of  the  need  of  a  composi- 
tion course  thru  a  knowledge  of  the  evil  results  of  the  lack 
of  it  was  brought  to  my  attention  recently  by  a  head  mas- 
ter who  said  that  the  graduates  of  his  school  requested 
that  the  English  course  be  strengthened  in  this  particular 
among  others  so  that  pupils  could  do  their  work  in  college 
with  some  degree  of  ease.  The  Harvard  men  who  have 
recently  complained  because  there  are  not  enough  com- 
position courses  now  offered  in  Harvard  College  recognize 
their  need  of  four  years  of  continuous  practise  in  thinking 
and  in  expression.  This  appreciation  of  the  practical 
value  of  composition  as  an  agent  in  thought  development 
is  not  confined  to  the  graduates  of  high  schools.  Many 
and  many  an  undergraduate  has  said  to  me,  "I  never  really 
appreciated  literature  till  I  studied  composition,"  or  "My 
composition  work  is  helping  me  to  think  so  that  now  I 
understand  physics  and  mathematics  better  than  I  did." 
Such  evidence  from  pupils  tends  to  confirm  me  in  an  opin- 
ion, strengthened  by  some  years  of  observation,  that  the 
failure  to  get  at  the  gist  of  thought,  together  with  the 
accompanying  puerility  of  expression  so  noticeable  in  the 
mass  of  pupils  who  have  not  made  a  formal  study  of  Eng- 
Hsh  composition,  both  oral  and  written,  is  due  practically 
entirely  to  the  omission  of  this  study  from  the  curriculum. 
If  this  opinion  be  correct,  the  school  which  omits  this  sub- 
ject from  its  curriculum  is  failing  in  its  duty  to  the  pub- 
He. 

The  second  of  the  three  questions  for  brief  discussion, 
"What  relation  should  exist  between  elementary  school 
composition  and  secondary  school  composition?"  may  be 
readily  answered.  As  the  secondary  school  is  comple- 
mentary to  the  elementary  school,  the  secondary  school 
should  take  up  the  work  where  the  elementary  school  leaves 
off,  and  go  on  with  it.  Just  what  the  elementary  schools 
shall  accompUsh  is  substantially  a  matter  for  them  to  agree 
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on.  They  know  best  what  they  can  do  with  their  equip- 
ment, with  the  numbers  that  they  must  handle,  and  with 
the  cahber  of  the  pupils  with  whom  they  have  to  deal. 
The  problem  of  the  elementary  schools  is  so  far-reaching, 
they  must  do  what  they  can  to  equip  for  life  so  many 
pupils  who  never  go  to  any  more  advanced  school,  that 
high  school  teachers  very  generally  feel  that  the  elementary 
school  should  have  the  right  of  way  and  freedom  of  choice 
whenever  any  point  comes  up  for  discussion.  The  work- 
ing out  of  an  adequate  course  for  any  particular  set  of  ele- 
mentary schools  and  the  high  school  which  receives  their 
pupils  is  only  a  question  of  cooperation  and  adjustment 
which,  happily,  the  spirit  of  the  times  is  making  every 
day  more  widespread. 

I  now  come  to  the  third  division  of  my  subject,  "How 
can  the  function  of  composition  be  best  fulfilled  thruout 
the  school  system?"  This  problem  resolves  itself  into  a 
discussion  of  ways  and  means. 

The  chief  hindrances  to  the  proper  accomplishment 
of  the  purposes  of  composition  are:  (i)  a  more  or  less  prev- 
alent belief  in  the  futiHty  of  trying  to  concentrate  on 
content  per  se;  (2)  lack  of  time;  (3)  lack  of  equipment. 

The  behef  in  the  uselessness  of  attempting  to  emphasize 
content  voices  itself  in  the  statement  that  it  takes  so  much 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  grasp  form  that  he  has 
no  energy  left  with  which  to  cope  with  selection  of  content. 
Now,  while  it  is  true  that  thruout  the  entire  school  course, 
elementary  and  secondary  alike,  there  are  times  when 
form  must  of  necessity  take  precedence  over  content, 
the  fact  that  form  is  useful  only  as  an  expression  of  content 
must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  The  child  learning  to  talk 
points  to  what  interests  him,  someone  names  it,  and  finally 
he  associates  the  right  sound  with  it.  The  teacher  writes 
a  sentence  on  the  board  and  the  child  is  told  that  the  com- 
bination of  symbols  means,  "Mary  likes  to  play."  In 
each  case  there  is  direct  association  of  content  of  thought 
with  form  of  expression.  Each  case  is  an  example  of  the 
fundamental  method  of  acquiring  the  power  to  use  the  in- 
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struments  of  expression.  What  is  the  matter  with  01 
system  of  presentation,  then,  or  with  us  as  teachers,  just! 
where  is  the  point  of  departure,  that  later  on  produces 
the  pupil  who  rattles  off  such  instruments  of  helpfulness 
in  expressing  thought  as  rules,  tables,  paradigms,  etc., 
without  the  sUghtest  notion  of  their  application  to  thought? 
Will  not  the  mastery  of  form,  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  acquirement  and  from  that  of  use,  be  hastened  by  con- 
stant emphasis  upon  content  as  the  basis  for  all  expression? 
The  second  hindrance  to  successful  emphasis  of  composi- 
tion, lack  of  time,  is  of  course  in  part  overcome  in  prac- 
tically all  elementary  schools  and  in  some  high  schools 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  making  every  recitation  in  every 
subject,  every  written  paper  of  whatever  nature  demanded 
thruout  the  course  an  exercise  in  English  composition. 
Enghsh  teachers  ever3rwhere  appreciate  the  value  of  this 
practise  and  request  even  when  they  do  not  obtain  the  col- 
laboration of  teachers  of  other  subjects.  It  is  gratifying 
to  note,  in  this  connection,  the  recent  action  of  RadcHffe 
College  in  adopting  a  system  that  has  been  for  some  time 
in  use,  I  am  told,  in  both  Harvard  College  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  of  having  all  papers 
written  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  various  departments 
corrected  and  graded  as  exercises  in  English  by  members 
of  the  English  department.  In  such  secondary  schools 
as  are  handicapt  by  shortness  of  time  the  hindrance  to 
adequate  work  in  composition  arises  frequently  from  over- 
loading the  curriculum.  Either  too  much  stress  is  given 
to  one  or  two  subjects,  as  in  some  special  schools,  such  as 
industrial  schools,  etc.,  or  too  many  subjects  are  forced 
upon  the  pupil  at  one  time.  No  pupil,  for  example,  can  do 
satisfactory  work  all  at  once  in  six  heavy  subjects,  like 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  English,  history,  and  mathematics, 
each  one  of  which  properly  handled  demands  hours  of 
careful  preparation.  Something  must  be  sHghted,  and 
Enghsh,  to  say  nothing  of  composition,  sorrowful  to  relate, 
is  too  often  the  sufferer !  Such  a  program  as  this,  of  course, 
demands    reorganization    of    the    curriculum.     The    most 
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successful  high  schools  are  getting  their  results  from  an 
average  of  four  subjects  requiring  serious  and  formal 
preparation,  supplemented  by  some  subject  or  possibly 
two  subjects  that  demand  either  no  preparation  or  very 
little,  like  music,  elocution,  etc.  The  problem  of  lack  of 
time,  then,  can  be  remedied  both  by  a  use  of  expedients 
for  emphasizing  composition  work  and  by  alteration  and 
re-organization  of  courses  of  study. 

The  third  hindrance  to  a  proper  exercise  of  the  func- 
tion of  composition,  lack  of  equipment,  displays  itself  in 
two  directions:  (i)  the  incompetence  of  teachers;  (2)  the 
scarcity  of  funds  with  which  to  make  improvements. 

The  first  bugbear  raised  whenever  the  teaching  of  com- 
position is  mentioned  is  the  time-worn  cry,  "Only  the  ex- 
ceptional teacher  can  do  it."  The  exceptional  person  in 
this  world  in  any  walk  of  life  is  rare.  If  society  waited  for 
the  advent  of  exceptional  people,  no  reform  would  ever 
take  place,  no  advance  would  ever  be  made.  At  best,  the 
most  such  people  can  do  is  to  blaze  the  way.  In  the  long 
run  it  is  the  best  effort  in  season  and  out  of  season  of  the 
ordinary  individual  that  accomplishes  the  results  that 
abide.  It  is  true  that  to  accomplish  any  uniform  teaching 
of  composition  there  must  be  a  certain  fearlessness  of 
insistence  against  too  great  conservatism  and  there  ought 
to  be  some  system  of  helpful  supervision  and  direction 
on  the  part  of  constituted  authority,  such  as  obtains,  for 
example,  in  the  schools  of  Newton  (Mass.)  and  doubtless 
of  many  other  places  today,  but  the  results  of  the  action 
of  these  forces  is  bound  to  be  the  bringing  of  teachers, 
sometimes  of  extremely  ordinary  ability,  to  the  level  of  a 
really  big  average  of  efficiency. 

The  danger  to  success  lies  rather  in  the  unwillingness  of 
teachers  to  do  this  work  because  of  little  free  time  and  the 
drudgery  entailed  by  the  size  of  their  classes.  In  the  teach- 
ing of  English  composition  more  perhaps  than  in  the  teach- 
ing of  any  other  subject  does  a  teacher's  need  to  replenish 
her  stock  of  knowledge,  of  nervous  energy,  of  power  to  give 
inspiration  manifest  itself.     What  can  be  done  to  give  the 
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teacher  time  for  this  re-stocking  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
sure   the    adequate    presentation    of    composition?     Her< 
comes  in  the  problem  of  expense.     If  the  tax-payers  wouh 
foot  the  bills  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  build  enougl 
schoolhouses  and    engage  enough  teachers    to  reduce  all| 
classes  to  fifteen  or  twenty  in  number  and  leave  plenty  of 
free  time  for  correction,  conference,  and  self-improvement. 
Unfortunately,  however,  tax-payers  are  not  as  yet  suffi- 
ciently enlightened  for  this,   and,   until  they  become  so„j 
some  means  must  be  found  to  serve  as  an  approach  to  suchJ 
a  Utopian  condition.     Aside  from  the  hiring  of  persons^] 
to  correct  themes  under  the  supervision   of  the  reguh 
instructors  in  English,  the  one  way  out,  a  way  to  which^ 
a  considerable  number  of  schools  have  already  been  driven,, 
is  the  establishment  of  composition  as  a  separate  cours 
under    the    direction    of    separate    teachers.     Quite    apf 
from  the  merits  of  the  question  as  to  whether  composi- 
tion should  wisely  be  taught  by  a  teacher  who  has  the- 
same  pupils  also  in  literature,  here  is  a  feasible  way  to  solve 
some  of  the  difficulties.     At  comparatively  little  expense:^ 
enough  teachers  to  try  the  experiment  at  least  can  be  hired. 
In  these  days  it  is  not  difficult  for  a  nominal  sum  to  get,:] 
enthusiastic  young  women  able  and  willing  to  teach  composi- 
tion.    Such  a  course  is  valuable  even  if  only  one  hour  a^;^ 
week  is    allotted  to  it  tho  preferably  two  hours  per  week*^ 
should  be  allowed  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  higlLij 
school  course.     One  of  the  most  successful  courses  of  thisi' 
sort  that  I  happen  to  know  of  was  so  arranged  that  the-.- 
composition   teacher   was    assigned   only   thirteen   periodssl 
of  actual  recitation  per  week.     The  remainder  of  her  time] 
in  the  school  was  at  her  disposal  for  correction  and  con- 
ference.    In   a   schedule   of   twenty-five   hours   per   week,, 
five,  sometimes  six,  absolutely  free  periods  per  week  were 
always  allowed  her,  and,  while  the  remainder  of  her  time 
was   spent   ostensibly   in  charge  of  study  classes,  matters, 
were  in  such  excellent  running  order  and  the  discipline  of 
the  school    was  so  good  that  she  could  always  use  such, 
periods  for  work.     The  adjustment  of  such  a  course  to» 
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local  needs  and  conditions  is  a  matter  merely  of  time  and 
attention  on  the  part  of  those  operating  it.  That  such 
courses  are  now  working  satisfactorily  in  some  schools  is 
matter  of  evidence.  May  not  the  establishment  of  such 
a  course  solve  in  many  schools  at  least  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  stand  in  the  way  of  adequate  work  in  composi- 
tion? 

Any  real  hindrances  to  a  proper  fulfillment  of  the  func- 
tion of  composition  in  the  school  curriculum,  then,  are  cap- 
able of  final  elimination  and  of  more  or  less  immediate 
amelioration.  Why  then  should  not  this  subject,  in  it- 
self and  in  its  relation  to  other  subjects  so  essential  in  the 
development  of  logical  thought  and  accurate  expression, 
be  at  once  accorded  in  all  schools  recognition  as  a  course 
worthy  of  scientific  treatment  in  itself,  if  not  always  by 
itself? 

CaROIvYN  M.  Gerrish 
GiRi,s'  Latin  Schooiv 

Boston,  Mass.  ,  ' 


Ill 

THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY  IN  THE  ELEMEN-1 
TARY  SCHOOL^ 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  of  history  in  the  grammj 
grades  is  really  part  of  the  larger  question  of  history  in 
elementary  school ;  and  there  are  two  general  views  t 
may  be  taken  of  the  matter. 

The  first  view  may  be  called  the  older  way  of  lool 
at  the  problem;  and  because  it  is  older  it  is  quite  deeply" 
rooted  in  practise,  tho  it  is  not  so  firmly  established  as  it 
was.  This  view  proceeds  along  the  notion  that  "what 
the  child  needs  is  to  have  the  imagination  quickened,  and 
the  memory  stored  with  incidents  and  associations.  It 
is  not  so  necessary  that  there  should  be  any  definite  plan 
or  order  in  the  acquisition  of  these  interesting  stories, 
great  names,  and  important  events.  The  child  merely 
needs  to  have  associations  and  memories  of  these;  their 
arrangement  will  come  later."  Not  only  is  this  view  the 
traditional  one,  it  is  what  may  be  termed  the  incidental 
view;  for  in  practise  it  makes  history  not  a  subject  but 
only  an  incident  in  connection  with  work  in  reading  and 
language,  and  without  any  attempt  at  organization  or  sys- 
tem from  the  viewpoint  of  history.  There  is  no  course  in 
history  as  such,  unless  the  work  of  the  last  two  grades  may 
be  so  construed.  In  these,  there  is  a  study  of  our  country, 
which  is  an  introduction  to  some  of  the  facts  of  United  States 
history  and  a  recital  of  them.  From  my  observation  this 
work  can  not  be  considered  an  acquaintance  with  these 
facts  or  an  understanding  of  them;  but  it  is  rather  a  matter 
of  recollecting  them  as  presented  in  a  text.  The  work  is 
abstract  and  formal,  not  concrete  and  vital  or  related  to 
Hfe. 

^  An  address  delivered  at  the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  Association, 
Milwaukee,  November  6,  19 14. 
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The  second  view  may  be  designated  as  the  newer  way  of 
looking  at  the  matter;  and  because  it  is  newer  it  is  struggling 
yet  for  more  of  a  place  in  our  public  schools,  tho  it  is  getting 
a  firmer  footing  with  advancing  years;  and  it  will  get  a 
fuller  recognition  as  some  of  the  problems  it  raises  are  more 
definitely  agreed  upon  by  its  advocates.  This  view  starts 
from  the  same  premise  that  the  other  one  does,  "that 
what  the  child  needs  is  to  have  his  imagination  quickened," 
but  instead  of  allowing  this  process  to  be  a  matter  of  pleas- 
urable and  interesting  experience  merely,  it  proceeds  along 
the  notion  that  the  work  should  be  directed  to  some  specific 
end.  In  this  view  history  becomes  not  an  incident  to 
reading  and  language  but  a  feattue  of  work  thru  all  the 
grades.  It  means  a  reasoned-out  course  which  is  systema- 
tized, articulated,  and  progressive.  It  is  a  view  which  finds 
its  basis  in  the  psychological  development  of  the  race  and 
of  the  individual,  and  its  justification  in  its  relation  to  the 
fundamental  aim  of  education  and  the  practical  needs  of 
life.  It  is  a  view  which  would  make  history  work  inform- 
ing, interpretative,  and  educative  in  the  true  meaning  of 
these  terms. 

It  is  apparent  from  these  statements  that  the  newer  way 
of  looking  at  the  subject  of  history  in  the  grades  is  con- 
ceived to  be  the  better  way;  and  this  is  my  opinion,  not 
because  the  view  is  newer,  but  because  it  is  one  which  recog- 
nizes, first,  the  value  of  history  as  a  study  in  general,  and 
second,  its  specific  relation  to  the  fundamental  function 
of  the  public  school.  That  this  position  may  be  made  clear 
a  few  words  of  explanation  are  needed  on  these  points. 

Concerning  the  first,  or  the  value  of  history  as  a  study, 
so  much  has  been  written  and  so  generally  agreed  upon 
that  a  mere  statement  is  deemed  sufficient.  The  study  of 
history  when  intelligently  and  properly  prosecuted  has  a 
definite  mental,  moral,  social,  cultural,  and  practical  value 
which  does  not  need  to  be  elaborated  here.  As  to  the  sec- 
ond, or  the  general  function  of  the  public  school  and  the 
place  of  history  in  connection  with  this  function,  something 
more  than  a  mere  statement  is  needed.     Considered  his- 
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torically,  the  modern  public  school  came  into  being 
cause  the  people  began  to  feel  the  need  of  education  to  give 
them  a  place  in  Hfe  and  society.     Before  this  time,  when 
the  masses  were  serfs  or  worse,  education  such  as  it  was, 
belonged  to  the  classes,— royalty,  nobiUty,  knights,  clergy, 
money-lenders  and  others.     This  advantage  gave  them  a 
station  in  Hfe  which  was  an  exclusive  and  aristocratic  one. 
But  this  old  order  of  society  could  not  stand  against  the  de- 
cUne   of   feudaHsm,    the    development    of   commerce,    the 
growth  of  free  cities  and  the  rise  of  the  "third  estate," 
which  finally  opened  the  doors  of  life  and  opportunity  to  a, 
place  for  the  people.     They  demanded  and  have  been  get- 
ting ever  since,  a  constantly  widening,  deepening,  and  vary- 
ing education  such  as  fits  them  to  occupy  the  place  in  life] 
and  society  that  is  theirs  today  in    this  modem  world. 
It  is  the  supreme  business  of  the  pubHc  school  to   furnish] 
the  people  with  that  education  which  will  give  them  a  proper^ 
place  in  life;  hence  the  two-fold  function  of  the  pubHc  school:' 
first,  to  serve  the  individual,  and  second,  to  serve  the  state- 
or  society.     Thus  the  public  school  today  must  open  the^ 
door  of  opportunity  and  life,  and  keep  it  open,  to  the  child,; 
so  that  he  may  learn  how  to  Hve  and  how  to  grow;  that  he; 
may  come  to  know  himself  and  the  world,  and  how  to  use.^ 
himself  and  eventually  to  develop  all  his  powers  so  as  toj 
make  the  most  out  of  himself  and  to  give  the  best  he  can 
to  society  and  the  times  in  which  he  Hves.     This  brings 
new  and  difficult   problems   and  varied  attempts  at  solu- 
tion.    As  times  change,  people's  needs  change  and  educa- 
tion must  change  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  people.     As  life 
becomes  more  complex  and  human  interests  become  more 
varied,   the  public  school  becomes  more  burdened  in  its 
work;  and  tho  its  function  is  unchanged  its  organization 
and  methods  may  need  to  be  evolutionized  or  perhaps 
revolutionized  to  enable  it  to  discharge  its  duty,  and  to 
fulfill  its  function.     Hence  the  foregleam  which  we  have  of 
the  future,  wherein  that  education  which  is  to  be  common 
to  all  will  be  more  and' more  confined  to    the  elementary 
public  school  or  grades,  because  such  a  large  proportion 
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of  the  mass  never  goes  into  higher  schools  to  stay  any 
length  of  time;  while  that  differentiation  and  diversifica- 
tion which  is  suited  to  the  needs  not  of  the  whole  mass  but 
of  sections  of  the  mass  will  become  more  and  more  the 
dominant  characteristic  of  the  secondary  public  schools; 
and  this  because  there  are  today  so  many  classes,  with 
different  needs,  among  the  masses.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
the  high  schools  commonly  having  a  standardized,  uni- 
form course,  which  is  primarily  preparatory  for  entrance 
to  college  and  to  university,  they  will  have  courses  suited 
to  the  various  immediate  life-needs  of  their  constituents 
whose  schooHng  can   not  or  will  not  be  pursued  further. 

Now  what  is  the  place  which  a  study  of  history  occupies 
in  its  relation  to  this  conception  of  the  function  of  the 
public  school,  particularly  the  elementary  school?  The  pur- 
pose of  history  teaching  in  the  grades  is  to  introduce  the 
boys  and  girls  into  the  human  world  around  them  and 
behind  them.  From  birth  they  have  begun  to  sense  the 
physical  or  material  world  in  which  they  live,  and  each  new 
experience  or  point  of  contact  with  it  has  been  adding  to 
their  notion  of  it  and  of  their  place  in  it.  In  time  they  have 
a  mass  of  impression,  information,  or  experience, — call  it 
what  you  will — ^which  is  a  foundation  or  apperceptive 
basis  upon  which  to  build  and  establish  a  knowledge  of 
the  physical  or  material  world  in  which  they  live.  Such 
understanding,  however,  is  essentially  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion by  means  of  which  experience  becomes  intelligible. 
Thus  children  come  not  merely  to  experience  day  and  night, 
rain  and  snow,  summer  and  winter,  and  other  natural 
phenomena,  but  to  comprehend  these  facts  of  their  physical 
environment.  They  have  "found"  themselves,  as  it  were, 
and  thereafter  they  are  able  to  make  an  intelHgent  ordering 
of  their  life  in  its  relation  to  this  material  sphere  of  their 
existence. 

But  this  physical  world  is  only  one  world  into  which  we 
are  born  and  in  which  we  live.  The  other  world  is  in 
some  ways  the  bigger  world  and  the  more  important  one. 
This  world  is  the  human  world  or  society  that  envelops 
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us  as  does  the  atmosphere  of  the  natural  world,  but  whic 
also  reaches  back  over  the  stretch  of  past  time  so  as  t< 
touch  everything  and  to  hold  in  its  embrace  the  pricelc 
treasure  of  the  accumulated  experience  of  human  lif< 
and  activity.  This  world  our  children  must  come  taj 
know  in  a  way  similar  to  that  of  knowing  the  physical  world] 
about  them,  and  for  the  same  purpose;  for  their  life- activity] 
today  is  more  a  matter  of  social  relationship,  dependence,^ 
and  adjustment  than  it  is  of  natural,  physical  environment. 

The  child  begins  his  knowledge  of  this  human  world  intj 
the  same  way  in  which  he  does  that  of  the  physical.  Fromj 
birth  he  experiences  certain  associations  and  has  certaiaj 
points  of  contact  with  the  human  world  immediately  sur-l 
rounding  him.  These  experiences  accumulate,  but  thatj 
accumulation  is  no  more  real  knowledge  than  is  the  mass^ 
of  experience  he  has  with  the  physical  world.  It  is,  however, 
the  starting  point  of  his  knowledge  of  the  human  world, 
and  in  the  same  way.  Thru  instruction  he  learns  to  com- 
prehend his  experience  and  to  interpret  his  life  so  as  tOi 
"find"  himself  and  to  understand  his  existence  in  its  rela- 
tion to  his  human  surroundings.  The  thousand  and  one] 
facts  of  his  daily  life  which  he  experiences  are  devoid  of" 
any  other  than  a  routine  meaning  to  him  until  he  comes ; 
to  know  how  and  why  things  are  as  they  are;  and  this 
knowledge  he  can  secure  only  thru  an  adequate  study  of 
history.  Hence  if  he  is  to  make  the  most  out  of  himself, 
and  to  give  the  best  he  can  to  society  he  must  get  an  intelli- 
gent acquaintance  with  the  human  world  of  which  he  is  a 
part,  and  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  what  it  is,  how  it 
came  to  be,  his  place  in  it,  and  his  duty  toward  it. 

Summarizing  what  has  been  said  before  passing  on  to  the, 
treatment  of  the  rest  of  the  subject,  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  these  things  as  fundamentals:  (i)  History 
study  in  the  grammar  grades  must  be  discust  as  a  part  of 
the  larger  question  of  history  in  the  elementary  school. 
(2)  The  function  of  the  public  school  is  to  give  the  mass 
of  the  people  a  station  in  life  for  their  own  benefit  and  for 
the  good  of  the  state.     (3)  The  elementary  school  is  the 
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school  where  that  education  which  needs  to  be  common 
to  all  must  be  secured.  (4)  History  has  special  value  not 
only  as  a  study  in  itself  but  also  as  related  to  this  function 
of  the  public  school;  and  (5)  To  secure  this  value  fully 
there  must  be  a  definitely  planned  course  in  history  thruout 
the  grades. 

What  this  course  should  be  must  now  claim  attention. 
Considerable  pains  have  been  taken  to  find  out  what  the 
course  now  is  in  different  places,  and  an  examination  has 
been  made  of  the  practise  as  it  is  in  many  of  the  cities  of 
Wisconsin,  in  New  York  City  and  Chicago,  and  as  outlined 
by  the  state  departments  of  education  in  several  of  our 
states.  It  is  not  necessary  or  feasible  to  give  here  the 
data  thus  gathered,  but  it  is  quite  variable  and  interesting. 
The  cities  usually  have  courses  of  their  own  constructed 
more  or  less  along  the  lines  of  the  older  view  mentioned 
in  the  beginning  of  this  address;  while  the  state  manuals 
conform  more  or  less  closely  to  the  recommendations  in 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Eight  of  the  American 
Historical  Association,  which  represents  the  newer  view 
of  history  in  the  grades  and  is  gradually  making  its  way 
into  the  elementary  schools.  Tho  the  course  outlined  by 
this  committee  is  most  excellent,  there  are  some  modifica- 
tions which  might  be  recommended  both  in  the  primary 
and  the  upper  grades.  But  as  we  are  concerned  here  only 
with  the  grammar  grades,  suggestions  will  be  confined  to 
them  as  follows: 

5th  Grade,  the  Ancient  Orient,  and  Greece  and  Rome. 

6th  Grade,  Medieval  life  and  times  to  the  discovery  of 
America. 

7th  Grade,  the  early  Modern  Age,  European  expansion, 
and  American  colonial  life. 

8th  Grade,  the  new  nation  in  the  New  World  or  our  own 
country  and  its  history  since  1783.  Also,  very  briefly, 
the  new  Europe,  the  new  Africa,  and  the  new  Orient. 

Such  a  course,  on  the  face  of  it,  may  seem  altogether 
too  difficult  for  pupils  of  ten  or  eleven  to  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age;  and  no  doubt  it  can  easily  be  made  so;  but  it 
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is  not  inherently  so.     On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  brought] 
entirely  within  the  abihty  of  pupils  of  these  ages,  and  it 
would  be  most  valuable  to  them. 

In  carrying  out  such  a  scheme  the  objects  to  be  achieved! 
and  the  purposes  to  be  realized  are  important.     First,  no] 
attempt  should  be  made  to  fill  the  minds  of  the  pupils  with] 
meaningless  statements  of  facts  and  dates,  either  system- 
atically arranged  and  tabulated,  or  disconnected  and  un-J 
associated.     That  is  not  to  be  considered  history  teaching! 
anywhere.     The  memory  may  need  to  be  trained,  but  it] 
is  the  understanding  that  is  to  be  taught.      Hence  everyj 
effort  should  be  made  to  give  the  boys  and  girls  vivid  pic-| 
tures  and  abiding  impressions  of  persons,   places,   deeds,! 
ideas,  etc.,  that  will  reveal  to  them  the  human  world  and: 
life  of  other  times,  not  standing  alone  and  apart  from  life^ 
today  but  intimately  connected  with  it  by  comparison  anc 
contrast.     This    calls    for    the    constructive    imagination^ 
and  the  developed  historical  sense,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
but  these  are  necessary  in  order  that  the  children  may  be 
transported  back  to  other  times  and  places  so  as  really  to 
see  and  feel  as  the  people  they  are  studying  about  saw  and. 
felt.     Thus  the  experience   and  feeling  of  the  past  may^ 
become  a  part  of  their  experience  and  feeHng,  and  not  al 
matter  of  memory  simply. 

Second,  the  pupils  should  get  a  notion  of  development 
and  progress  in  the  human  world  of  which  they  are  a  part. 
Their  own  span  of  life  is  as  yet  too  limited  for  them  to  have^ 
experienced  much  of  this  in  comparison  with  what  willj 
come  later,  yet  they  have  a  basis  in  this  experience  and ; 
observation  for  understanding  what  may  be  termed  the, 
fundamental  laws  of  history,  which  are:     (i)  The  law  of: 
change  or  movement,  for  the  human  world  does  not  stand 
still;  (2)  the  law  of  unity,  for  notwithstanding  the  ceaseless 
change  in  Ufe,  human  events  are  linked  together;  (3)  the 
law  of  development,   for  human  progress  is  a  matter  of 
growth  from  age  to  age;  and   (4)   the  law  of  intelligible 
cause,  for  human  relationships  and  achievements  are  not 
accidental  but  spring  from  active  forces  both  physical  and 
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spiritual.  These  are  big  facts  of  history,  yet  essentially 
they  are  simple  ones,  and  children  may  not  only  be  made 
to  reahze  them,  but  they  may  be  delightfully  entertained 
by  them  and  intensely  interested  in  them;  and  they  should 
have  a  consciousness  of  these  features  of  the  human  world 
they  are  studying  because  they  are  so  vital. 

Third,  the  children  should  be  imbued  with  the  fact  that 
history  is  a  present  reality  and  not  merely  a  matter  of  past 
times.  They  should  be  made  to  see  that  history  is  humanity 
in  action;  it  is  the  things  that  men  do,  or  the  life  story  of  a 
people  as  seen  in  their  achievements  and  creations.  It 
includes  not  merely  the  wars  and  conquests,  poHtics  and 
government  of  a  people,  but  their  learning  and  literature, 
their  art  and  architecture,  their  manners,  customs  and 
habits,  their  industries,  their  religion,  their  home  life, 
their  amusements,  and  all  the  rest  of  their  activities.  There- 
fore, the  children  should  know  that  all  these  things  which 
they  see  and  experience  in  the  present  are  the  history  of 
their  time  to  be  preserved  for  after-generations  as  these 
things  of  the  past  have  been  preserved  for  us  of  today. 
Further,  all  these  things  of  the  present  time  are  the  out- 
growth of  the  past,  and  not  only  can  be  traced  down  from 
the  past,  but  are  not  to  be  really  comprehended  until  they 
are  thus  explained.  Here  the  pupils  may  find  the  soHd 
evidence  of  historic  unity  in  human  affairs,  and  the  teacher 
has  abundant  illustration  for  impressing  upon  the  chil- 
dren's minds  the  notion  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  his- 
tory before  mentioned.  Also  this  is  the  means  by  which 
current  affairs  are  to  be  presented  and  studied  in  their 
proper  setting  and  associations.  All  this  can  be  acccom- 
plished  in  a  way  that  is  neither  too  difficult  for  the  ability 
of  young  people  nor  beyond  their  comprehension. 

Fourth,  the  children  must  get  a  general  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  our  own  country's  history.  They  ought 
to  see  our  country's  existence  come  about  in  the  beginning 
as  a  feature  in  general  human  progress;  and  they  ought  to 
know  in  a  very  concrete  and  definite  way  what  its  distin- 
guishing characteristics  are  in  this  respect.     They  should 
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feel  the  difficulties  and  trials  experienced  by  our  forefatln 
in  establishing  their  homes  in  the  new  world  and  in  la] 
the  foundations  of  this  new  nation.  They  should  see  hoi 
the  descendants  of  these  first  settlers  and  others  who  havt 
kept  coming  from  Europe  ever  since,  have  increased 
numbers,  spread  over  the  territory  of  the  United  States,| 
developed  its  resources,  and  grown  into  the  great  nati( 
of  today  with  its  wonderfully  complex  life  and  activity] 
They  should  also  see  what  all  this  means  to  them  and  wl 
are  some  of  the  fundamental  duties  devolving  upon  thei 
as  they  become  the  active  citizens  of  tomorrow. 

And  finally,  the  pupils  should  learn  that  while  we  hav< 
been  developing  in  our  own  marvellous  way,  the  oth( 
countries  of  the  world  have  kept  on  making  history  too; 
and  that  humanity  is  getting  more  and  more  intimate!] 
associated  all  the  time,  so  that  much  of  what  happei 
in  our  country  concerns  other  peoples,  and  vice  versa. 

Tho  all  these  objects  and  purposes  seem  formidable 
as  we  think  of  children  just  entering  their  teens,  it  is  bC" 
cause  in  describing  them,  it  has  been  necessary  to  speak  as 
an  adult  addressing  adults ;  and  because  as  teachers  we  need 
to  become  saturated  with  ideals  of  accomplishment  in 
order  to  be  masters  of  our  task.  In  working  with  the 
children,  however,  we  would  not  make  the  mistake  of 
trying  to  give  them  an  adult  understanding  of  these  things 
but  would  constantly  keep  in  mind  the  child's  power  of 
comprehension,  and  try  only  to  get  them  started  properly 
on  the  road  to  a  correct  adult  understanding  later.  There- 
fore the  facts  that  we  would  select  for  this  work  would  be 
only  those  of  child-mind  caliber. 

Now  what  is  to  be  said  of  method?  The  conception 
entertained  of  this  is,  that  method  is  something  that  re- 
sults from  a  desire  for  achievement  and  develops  with  the 
effort  at  accomplishment  of  a  given  end.  Hence  it  is  a 
matter  in  which  no  arbitrary  directions  can  be  given,  for 
it  is  specific  and  individual.  However,  there  are  some 
helpful  suggestions  that  can  be  given  as  ideals  or  princi- 
ples of  practise.     These  may  be  regarded  as  psychological 
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or  pedagogical  laws,  and  are:  First,  the  fundamental  law 
of  impression,  which  is,  that  impression  completes  itself 
in  expression.  Give  the  children  a  chance  to  tell  every- 
thing they  see  or  read  or  hear  about  the  work  they  are 
doing  or  the  things  they  are  studying.  Have  them  tell 
what  they  learn,  over  and  over  again,  and  come  to  it  from 
new  approaches  and  various  angles  so  that  they  will  know 
it  from  air  sides,  and  their  impressions  become  deep  and 
permanent.  This  is  drill,  but  it  is  not  mechanical  drill; 
instead  it  is  intelligent  drill, — not  a  matter  of  dates,  or 
names,  or  lists  of  facts  and  events,  but  outpourings  of 
mental  pictures  or  images,  impressions,  comprehensions, 
contrasts  and  comparisons. 

Second,  the  fundamental  law  of  study,  which  is  that  of 
interest  begetting  effort  and  activity  for  achievement. 
Give  the  children  a  task  to  do, — something  definite  to 
find  out,  a  question  to  answer,  a  problem  to  solve,  a  topic 
to  explain,  a  scene  to  describe  or  picture,  a  story  to  tell 
or  write,  an  inference  to  draw,  an  observation  to  make,  or  an 
experience  to  relate,  an  outline  to  prepare,  and  other  things 
of  specific  and  like  nature.  Let  these  be  within  their  ability 
and  comprehension  and  they  will  be  not  only  interested 
but  also  active  in  learning.  In  this  work  guide  and  direct 
the  pupils  in  their  efforts  at  the  association,  organization, 
interpretation,  and  presentation  of  historical  experience, 
so  that  they  will  gain  constantly  in  mental  power  and 
insight. 

Third,  the  fundamental  law  of  utility,  which  is  the  con- 
crete application  of  knowledge  to  new  situations  and  ex- 
periences. Teach  the  children  to  glean  from  their  study, 
and  to  build  up  in  their  mind,  principles  or  precepts  which 
they  may  use  in  explaining  or  judging  conduct  as  it  reveals 
itself  in  the  successive  events  they  study,  also  as  it  may 
be  evidenced  in  current  happenings  and  in  the  future 
possibilities  or  probabilities  of  things.  This  will  keep 
them  on  the  qui  vive,  and  train  them  in  that  art  of  all  arts, 
the  practical  judgment  and  insight  into  human  affairs 
which  is  so  necessary  today  and  in  time  to  come  if  they 
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would  adjust  themselves  easily  and  safely  to  the  currents 
and  eddies  and  whirlpools  of  the  modem  human  world. 

If  the  children  of  the  grades  can  be  taught  these  funda- 
mental things  of  life,  and  they  can  be,  it  is  their  due  and 
our  obligation;  for  the  elementary  school  is  the  great  com- 
mon school  where  the  masses  are  to  get  their  schooling  for 
Hfe. 

Jamhs  a.  W11.GUS 

State  Normal  School 
Platteville,  Wisconsin 


IV 

EDUCATION  FOR  THE  CONTROL  AND  ENJOY- 
MENT OF  WEALTH 

In  the  discussion  of  industrial  education  there  have 
naturally  been  many  viewpoints  and  many  varying  theories. 
One  man  regards  industrial  education  as  all-important 
and  believes  that  the  so-called  cultural  education  ought  to 
be  kept  secondary  or  ought  even  to  be  acquired  indirectly 
thru  the  agency  of  industrial  subjects.  Another  believes 
that  the  best  training,  including  training  for  industrial 
life,  is  to  be  found  in  the  traditional  subjects  and  methods. 
A  third  has  in  mind  the  product  of  labor;  the  laborer  must 
have  education  for  efficiency  in  order  that  the  product 
may  be  perfected  and  increased.  Still  another  has  in  mind 
the  wage  earners  themselves,  who  constitute  an  immense 
majority  of  the  patrons  of  the  public  schools;  he  regards 
their  interests  as  the  chief  consideration  in  determining 
educational  policy.  This  is  the  point  of  view  of  the  present 
article. 

But  the  question  arises,  what  are  the  interests  of  the  wage 
earners  to  be  served  by  industrial  education?  The  view- 
point of  the  labor  group,  which  certainly  is  not  to  be  ignored, 
is  not  so  much  that  of  industrial  efficiency  as  that  of  indus- 
trial democracy.  They  believe  that  individual  efficiency 
as  producers  ought  to  be  a  secondary  aim.  They  hold  that 
a  responsible  sharing  of  the  control  of  industry  and  a  just 
sharing  of  its  benefits  ought  to  be  the  primary  aim  of  in- 
dustrial education;  because,  in  the  first  place,  these  aims 
are  in  themselves  of  chief  importance,  and  in  the  second 
place,  they  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  promote 
efficiency  in  the  narrower  sense.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  strikes  is  on  the  question  of  the  right  to  organize  and 
by  means  of  organization  to  secure  a  voice  in  the  control 
of  the  great  industries.     In  a  large  industry,  the  destiny 
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of  the  laborer  is  fashioned  by  the  industry,  for  in  its  opera- 
tion he  as  an  individual  is  but  an  atom.  His  hope  is  organi- 
zation, and,  thru  organization,  a  share  in  the  control  of  the 
great  industries,  which  are  at  present  for  the  most  part 
despotically  controlled  by  the  legal  owners.  The  wage 
earners  do  not  ask  for  despotic  control,  nor  even  for  a  half 
share.  The  fact  that  most  of  the  refusals  to  arbitrate  labor 
disputes  and  few  of  the  efforts  to  initiate  such  arbitration 
come  from  employers  indicates  that  the  labor  group  is  far 
more  willing  than  the  employing  group  to  recognize  the  rights 
of  the  general  public  in  the  joint  control  of  the  great  indus- 
tries.^ 

The  world-wide  movement  in  the  labor  group  for  industrial 
democracy  merits  general  support  for  three  reasons.  It  is 
fundamentally  just  and  righteous  in  itself.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  potent  means  for  weakening  the  present  grip  of 
the  powerful  capitalists  on  organized  society.  And  opposi- 
tion, or  even  indifference  to  the  movement  may  result  in 
dangerous  excesses. 

Industrial  democracy,  then,  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  in- 
dustrial education.  But  industrial  democracy  means  much 
or  little  in  so  far  as  it  promotes  or  fails  to  promote  the 
democracy  of  wealth.  So  the  primary  aim  of  industrial 
education  ought  to  be  to  promote  a  responsible  sharing 
of  the  control  of  wealth  and  a  larger  sharing  of  its  benefits. 
The  viewpoint  of  the  labor  group  with  respect  to  their 
own  education  is  essentially  right. 

There  has  been  such  conflict  of  aims  and  methods  that 
in  the  resulting  babel  of  tongues  and  strife  of  creeds  there 
has  seemed  little  hope  for  anything  but  continued  con- 
fusion. But  these  conflicts  with  their  attendant  confusion 
have  resulted  from  profound  social  changes.  An  under- 
standing of  these  will  help  us  in  making  the  needed  adapta- 
tions in  our  educational  work.  Every  one  is  more  or  less 
familiar  with  these  social  changes,  but  brief  reference  to 
them  in  this  connection  ought    not    to    be    out  of    place. 

'  "The  world  over,  where  these  boards  [of  arbitration]  exist,  their  rec-^ 
ords  show  that  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  it  is  the  employers  that  refuse 
arbitration." — Adams  and  Sumner,  Labor  Problems,  p.  209. 
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In  the  first  place,  education  has  only  recently  become  dem- 
ocratic. Its  origin  was  aristocratic.  The  curriculum,  the 
methods,  the  aims,  the  ideals  were  all  adapted  to  an  aris- 
tocratically organized  society.  In  the  extension  of  educa- 
tion to  the  industrial  classes,  minor  adjustments  were  natur- 
ally made;  but  in  the  main,  the  system  was  simply  trans- 
ferred to  the  public  schools  when  these  grew  up.  It  must 
be  remembered,  also,  that  the  aristocracy  themselves  are 
mightily  changed.  They  survived  the  terrific  storms  of 
the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  but 
they  can  never  again  be  the  same.  Their  educational  sys- 
tem took  shape  in  the  older  periods,  under  conditions  foreign 
to  the  democratic  ideals  of  today.  The  advantages  of 
wealth  and  an  aristocratically  organized  society  gave  them 
political  control,  and  their  learning  was  mainly  an  orna- 
ment, a  plaything,  a  badge  of  leisure,  a  training  for  observing 
the  conventionalities  of  life,  a  passport  to  the  culture  of 
court  life  and  polite  society.  And  yet  the  education  which 
they  patronized  had  back  of  it  centuries  of  refinements 
of  method  and  technique;  and  it  could  therefore  be 
more  readily  transferred  to  the  developing  public  schools 
than  it  could  be  displaced  by  new  and  hitherto  unorganized 
elements.  The  result  was  natural — ^the  old  wine  was 
put  into  the  new  bottles.  We  are  realizing  today  that  new 
wine  is  needed;  that  the  aims,  ideals  and  needs  of  the  labor 
group,  which  furnishes  most  of  the  patronage  of  the  public 
schools,  are  so  radically  different  from  those  of  the  society 
which  education  was  first  intended  to  serve  that  radical 
changes  are  justifiable  and  necessary. 

A  second  changed  condition  of  profound  educational 
meaning  is  to  be  found  in  the  transfer  of  manufacturing 
from  the  home  to  the  factory  and  from  the  farm  to  the  city. 
This  is  so  well  known  that  every  one  is  familiar  with  the 
change  as  a  mere  fact,  but  its  educational  significance  is 
not  always  recognized.  During  the  early  periods  of  pub- 
lic education,  there  was  less  ferment  in  social  life,  and  the 
demands  made  upon  the  school  were  more  simple.  The 
old    industrial    processes,    such    as    carpentry,    harvesting, 
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milling,  rearing  of  animals,  soap-making,  canning,  preserv- 
ing, spinning,  and  garment-making,  were  carried  on  in  every] 
home  and  on  every  farm  and  were  in  themselves  educative. 
Direct  schooling  was  relatively  less  needed  then  than  now^ 
and  the  need  was  proportionately  greater  for  cultural  thaa 
for  practical  education.  Even  the  professional  classes  had 
less  need  for  economic  training,  because  industrial  organiza- 
tion was  simpler,  and  because  pedantic  learning  and  oratory 
of  classical  models  went  much  farther  then  than  at  present. 
The  complex  factory  system,  with  the  growth  of  cities  and 
minute  specialization  and  division  of  labor  and  weakening 
of  the  educational  forces  of  the  home,  has  brought  about 
such  a  profound  change  that  educational  readjustment  has 
been  inevitable. 

A  third  condition  which  is  in  part  responsible  for  educa- 
tional unrest  is  to  be  found  in  the  dangers  which  threaten 
democracy.  These  dangers  are  ignorance  and  passion  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  power  of  centralized 
wealth. 

Intrinsically,  this  is  no  new  condition ;  these  dangers  have 
ever  been  among  the  chief  enemies  of  progress  toward  democ- 
racy. But  under  the  present  system  of  industry  they  have 
assumed  new  forms  and  perhaps  acquired  new  strength; 
or  increasing  enlightenment  has  made  us  more  clearly  con- 
scious of  them. 

As  has  often  been  pointed  out,  the  danger  to  democracy 
during  the  early  period  of  our  history  was  more  purely 
political — the  danger  of  engrafting  despotic  government 
upon  American  society,  and  thereby  stifling  initiative  and 
imperihng  the  freedom  of  the  individual.  The  danger  is 
now  to  be  found  rather  in  the  abuse  of  personal  freedom. 
Gigantic  corporations  have  entrenched  themselves  behind 
the  bulwarks  of  individual  rights  until  they  have  become 
so  powerful  as  to  control  or  to  defy  that  power  which  is 
supposed  to  guarantee  individual  rights  to  all.  Wholesale 
immigration  has  on  the  one  hand  increased  the  ignorance 
and  passion  and  social  ferment,   and  on  the  other  hand 
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strengthened  the  power  of  corporate  wealth  in  controlling 
labor,  natural  resources  and  politics. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  frequency  of  strikes  and 
lockouts;  the  resort  to  violence  by  labor  and  to  criminal 
abuse  of  power  and  disregard  of  labor's  rights  by  capital; 
and  the  frightful  prostitution  of  wealth  and  power  at  the 
top  of  the  economic-social  scale  and  the  appalling  degrada- 
tion and  poverty  below.  These  conditions  may  be  no  worse 
than  during  past  periods,  or  even  not  so  bad  as  formerly. 
But  they  are  in  direct  opposition  to  democracy,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  a  democracy  is,  therefore,  to  overcome  them.  It 
may  be  that  the  evil  of  such  conditions  appears  greater  now 
than  formerly  because  men  formerly  took  such  things  for 
granted  or  were  even  unconscious  of  the  actual  state  of 
society.  And  herein  is  the  large  hope  of  the  present.  Men 
are  becoming  conscious  of  the  fact  that  society  is  needlessly 
"debauched  by  wealth  and  brutalized  by  want;"  and  in- 
stead of  lamenting  hopelessly  or  accepting  conditions  as 
the  decrees  of  fate,  they  are  consciously  and  cooperatively 
seeking  a  remedy.     One  of  the  remedies  is  public  education. 

But  we  have  seen  that  education  was  at  first  essentially 
a  transfer  of  the  content,  method  and  ideals  of  the  old 
aristocratic  education,  and  that  this  transfer  was  made 
under  a  radically  different  system  of  industry  and  social 
life,  and  when  the  dangers  threatening  democracy  were  of 
a  different  form  if  not  of  a  different  kind.  In  the  light  of 
these  facts,  educational  changes  are  entirely  natural.  The 
response  of  the  schools  to  changed  social  conditions  and 
needs  has  resulted,  as  previously  stated,  in  much  confusion 
and  uncertainty.  But  amid  the  confusion  and  uncertainty, 
a  few  tendencies  stand  out  prominently  as  the  essential 
phases  of  the  process  of  adjustment. 

I.  One  of  these  tendencies  is  the  development  of  specific 
vocational  subjects  and  methods.  Agriculture,  for  example^ 
is  now  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  many  of  the  states, 
and  it  is  being  introduced  thruout  the  country  in  the  rural 
schools  and  even  in  the  town  schools.  But  it  is  a  new  sub- 
ject, and  is,  therefore,  still  in  process  of  organization;  and 
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it  is  so  absorbed  into  the  school  system  as  to  make  it  impossi- 
ble to  express  mathematically  its  relative  importance.  The 
same  is  true  of  other  vocational  subjects  and  of  industrial 
education  in  general. 

But  there  is  unquestionably  a  very  general  interest  in 
the  reorganization,  or  at  least  the  modification  of  education 
in  harmony  with  industrial  needs  and  conditions.  This 
interest  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  ordinary  types  of 
schools,  but  is  expressing  itself  in  all  sorts  of  private  schools, 
night  schools,  vacation  and  continuation  schools,  and  corre- 
spondence work .  This  interest  and  its  modifying  influence  on 
the  schools  will  doubtless  continue;  and  judgment  as  to  the 
value  of  direct  instruction  in  manual  and  vocational  sub- 
jects should  take  into  account  the  fact  that  these  new  sub- 
jects, because  they  are  new,  have  not  as  yet  the  advantage 
of  the  old  subjects  in  the  matter  of  thoro  organization  and 
method.  Until  they  have  been  organized  and  adapted 
and  effective  methods  of  teaching  them  have  been  worked 
but,  their  full  value  can  not  be  determined. 

In  the  work  of  experimenting  with  and  organizing  these 
comparatively  new  subjects,  a  great  field  is  open  to  private 
schools  and  the  education  departments  of  universities. 
Until  the  preliminary  work  has  been  accomplished,  the 
public  schools  find  it  difficult  to  utilize  these  subjects  to 
best  advantage;  for  they  have  their  hands  full  in  meeting 
the  pressing  needs  of  the  children  who  crowd  into  them. 
Instead  of  blazing  new  paths  and  building  new  highways, 
they  are  forced  by  the  load  they  bear  to  keep  in  the  old 
roads,  even  tho  they  are  worn  with  ruts.  The  value  of 
non-governmental  initiative  is  illustrated  by  the  Public 
School  of  Trades  in  Milwaukee.  This  school  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Association 
of  Milwaukee,  and  after  the  value  of  the  school  had  been 
demonstrated,  the  city  voted  to  take  charge  of  it  and  con- 
tinue the  work  as  a  pubHc  institution. 

But  in  spite  of  their  burdens,  the  public  schools  are  doing 
much  to  solve  the  problems  arising  out  of  industrial  needs. 
Agriculture  and  domestic  arts,  especially  the  former,  are 
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quite  commonly  taught  in  rural  and  village  schools.  In 
the  cities,  various  plans  are  being  tried.  In  some  places, 
as  in  Massachusetts,  there  is  a  systematic  plan  for  vocational 
guidance.  In  many  cities,  the  schools  are  securing  the  co- 
operation of  industrial  plants,  by  which  means  students 
are  allowed  to  attend  school  a  part  of  the  time,  and  during 
the  rest  of  the  time  work  for  wages  and  acquire  industrial 
training.  An  interesting  departure  has  been  made  in  the 
Indianapolis  schools,  in  which  semi-industrial  or  pre- voca- 
tional training  is  given  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.^ 

In  the  Indianapolis  experiment,  the  ''theory"  part  of  the 
program  includes  English  (composition,  reading,  spelling 
and  grammar),  mathematics,  geography,  history  and  civics, 
hygiene,  penmanship  and  music.  The  ''practise"  part,  for 
boys,  includes  shop  work  (bench  work  and  mechanical  draw- 
ing and  designing),  printing,  and  iron  work;  for  girls, 
cooking,  housekeeping,  sewing,  cleaning  and  dyeing  of 
textiles,  weaving,  and  mechanical  drawing  and  designing". 
Only  a  little  more  time  is  given  to  the  "theory"  part  than 
to  "practise."  The  latter  requires  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, and  better  paid  teachers  than  those  required  to  teach 
only  the  book  courses.  But  the  results  seem  to  justify  the 
expense,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  children  who  do  not 
take  kindly  to  mere  book  learning. 

And  many  of  these  children  who  resist  the  demands  of 
the  teacher  have  great  native  vigor,  and  perchance  for  this 
very  reason  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  themselves  to 
what  is  often  the  repressive  monotony  of  books.  Semi- 
industrial  education  is  developing  in  some  cases  to  serve 
the  needs  of  just  such  a  type — pupils  whose  minds  do  not 
react  readily  "by  dealing  with  the  abstract  and  the  symbol, 
but  demand  the  reality,"  and  whose  vitality  is  such  that  it 
demands  vigorous  expression.  Such  education  is  succeeding 
in  the  case  of  those  whose  uncommon  vigor  resists  the  re- 
pression of  conventional  book  learning.  This  fact  ought 
to  stimulate  school  authorities  to  increase  by  the  same  sort 

2  For  an  interesting  report  on  this  phase  of  the  IndianapoHs  schools,  see 
the  Eleventh  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education. 
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of  education  the  vitality  of  those  students  who  are  too  we 
or  too  docile  to  resist  the  repression  of  too  much  book 
learning. 

It  is  often  urged  that  such  subjects  as  those  included  in 
the  "practise"  part  of  the  program  of  the  Indianapolis 
schools  have  no  place  in  the  grades;  that  independent  high 
schools  or  trade  schools,  with  proper  equipment,  devoted 
entirely  to  vocational  training,  may  have  a  proper  place, 
but  that  to  mix  the  two  in  the  same  school  will  result  in 
superficiality  fatal  to  both.  They  contend  that  this  is  a 
day  of  specialization,  and  that  those  who  want  industrial 
training  should  go  either  direct  to  industry  or  else  to  a  full- 
fledged  industrial  school.  The  danger  of  superficiality  is 
a  real  one,  and  escape  from  it  will  require  an  intelligent  in- 
crease of  expenditure  for  equipment  and  for  teachers.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  the  majority  of  students  drop  out  of 
school  in  the  lower  grades  with  little  or  no  preparation  for 
their  life  work;  and  public  education,  in  holding  aloft  the 
ideal  of  "culture"  and  holding  its  skirts  aloof  from  the 
"base"  things  of  industry,  is  in  some  measure  responsible 
for  such  a  condition. 

The  objection  to  vocational  subjects  in  the  elementary 
schools  is  not  without  reason,  but  the  fact  must  be  recog- 
nized that  comparatively  few  go  beyond  the  grades.  There 
are  many  who  believe  that  in  order  to  bridge  the  gap,  the 
secondary  course  ought  to  be  extended  downward.  Formal 
elementary  education,  involving  the  same  subjects  for  all 
students,  might  end,  say,  about  the  twelfth  year  instead  of 
about  the  fourteenth  as  now,  and  secondary  education, 
beginning  about  the  twelfth  year,  could  be  differentiated 
to  meet  more  concretely  the  need  for  vocational  prepara- 
tion. Those  expecting  to  enter  college  and  the  professional 
schools  could  be  allowed  to  take  a  certain  amount  of  work 
intended  for  them  only,  and  similar  provision  should  be 
made  for  those  who  are  to  enter  commerce,  the  trades,  etc. 
But  here  a  serious  question  arises.  Is  it  wise,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  force  upon  the  child  of  twelve  a  choice  in  the  matter 
of  semi- vocational  courses,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  make 
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•such  a  choice  for  him?  The  plan  involves  difficulties, 
iDUt  at  least  it  has  the  merit  of  attempting  to  solve  one  of 
our  chief  problems — that  of  keeping  children  in  school 
during  perhaps  the  most  vital  period  of  their  lives,  and  of 
■giving  them  appropriate  training.  The  courses  taught  would 
need  to  be  definite  and  dynamic  so  as  to  appeal  to  the 
normal  energies  of  the  child  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen; 
iDUt  they  would  need  to  contain  elements  common  to  as 
many  vocations  as  possible,  so  as  not  too  greatly  to  restrict 
the  pupil's  ideas  and  field  of  choice. 

The  secondary  course  may  thus  be  extended  downward, 
or  the  elementary  course  may  be  differentiated  and  made 
dynamic  and  complete  in  itself.  The  means  is  immaterial, 
provided  the  end  is  attained.  That  end  is  to  keep  children 
from  twelve  to  at  least  sixteen  in  school  and  to  give  them 
dynamic  and  pre-vocational  training  suited  to  their  critical 
period  of  life  and  the  conditions  of  industrial  life. 

II.  Much  has  been  done  and  yet  needs  to  be  done  in  the 
•development  of  direct  vocational  education.  But  no  less 
important  is  the  adjustment  of  the  older  methods  and  sub- 
jects so  as  to  harmonize  them  with  the  new  ideal.  In  so  far 
as  semi- vocational  subjects  are  introduced  into  the  public 
schools,  they  should  emphasize  not  only  the  how  but  the 
why,  the  idea,  the  thought-force,  the  spirit  and  ideals  of 
industrial  society.  And  in  so  far  as  the  so-called  traditional 
subjects  are  retained,  they  should  be  measured  not  by  a 
sentimental  standard  or  a  regard  for  their  past  usefulness, 
but  rather  by  their  value  in  helping  the  student  to  live  a 
sane,  happy,  efficient  life  under  conditions  that  prevail  today. 

Not  the  least  important  of  the  elements  of  an  efficient 
Hfe  is  the  much-talked-of  economic  efficiency.  But  economic 
efficiency  means  more  than  ability  to  make  a  living,  more 
than  ability  to  be  an  effective  producer.  It  involves  ability 
to  share  in  the  constant  readjustment  of  industrial  society 
in  the  effort  to  harmonize  it  with  the  ideals  of  democracy. 
Such  efficiency  depends  vitally  upon  the  public  schools; 
and  direct  vocational  subjects,  if  allowed  to  predominate, 
tend  to  an  over-emphasis  on  the  narrower  view  of  efficiency. 
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But  the  cultural  or  traditional  subjects  must  be  socialized^ 
their  content,  methods,  and  ideals  must  be  given  an  economic 
emphasis.  History,  for  instance,  must  be  reorganized 
as  to  give  the  pupil  a  better  knowledge  of  industrial  life 
during  the  past  in  order  to  foster  an  intelligent  interes 
in  public  questions  and  policies  of  the  present,  and  in  thos 
tendencies  by  which  all  classes  are  beginning  to  share  moi 
justly  in  the  control  and  in  the  profits  and  benefits  of  in^ 
dustry.  Without  some  elementary  knowledge  of  the  factoi 
system,  transportation,  monopolies,  strikes,  and  labor  or- 
ganizations, the  would-be  citizen  must  for  the  most  pi 
vote  ignorantly. 

Underlying  all  the  subject  matter  and  methods  and  idej 
of  the  school  should  be  the  purpose,  first,  to  inspire  evei 
pupil  with  an  eagerness  to  take  up  some  specific  life  work; 
and  second,  to  enable  him  to  pursue  this  life  work  efficientl] 
in  its  larger  sense,  including  not  only  its  financial  compensa- 
tion but  also  its  relations  to  the  problems  and  democratic 
ideals  of  industry.  The  relative  value  of  vocational  oi 
semi-vocational  courses  and  of  the  more  strictly  cultun 
subjects  is  a  problem  yet  to  be  worked  out  in  the  light  oi| 
experiment  and  of  varying  conditions.  In  the  meantime^^ 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  "true  instruction  is  that  whicl 
takes  most  any  material  and  thru  its  skillful  representatioi 
and  working  over  makes  specific  individuals  want  to  ex- 
press themselves  in  particular  employments." 

III.  On  the  one  hand,  the  old  cultural  subjects  are  being 
made  to  minister  to  the  demands  of  industrial  education; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  industrial  education  is  being  utilized 
for  its  culture  values. 

One  of  the  things  education  ought  to  do  is  to  cause  the 
pupil  to  think,  to  give  him  ideas,  or  rather  to  put  him  in  the 
way  of  getting  and  using  ideas.  This  power  is  one  of  the 
essential  elements  of  culture.  It  was  this  more  than  any- 
thing else  which  has  given  to  the  Greeks  the  name  of  the^ 
most  cultured  race  of  history. 

Industrial  education  is  being  utilized  for  this  very  piu:- 
pose.     For  example,  the  farmer  boy  who  has  the  right  sort 
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of  training  in  agriculture  will  perpetually  be  thinking  about 
the  characteristics  of  soils  and  plants  and  animals  and  the 
thousand  and  one  interesting  and  little-known  problems 
connected  with  his  life.  It  will  also  open  up  to  him  the  re- 
lated fields  of  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  geology,  and 
economics,  and  will  lead  to  a  vital  and  ever-growing  in- 
terest. It  will  lay  a  sure  foundation  for  the  thought  mansion 
of  culture.  It  will  prepare  the  soil  and  furnish  the  seeds 
for  an  abundant  yield  of  culture  ideas.  And  when  the 
thought  element  of  culture  has  its  basis  in  industrial  edu- 
cation, it  has  the  advantage  of  perpetual  source  and  inspira- 
tion in  one's  daily  life  and  work. 

Another  essential  element  of  culture  is  esthetic  taste, 
idealism,  appreciation  of  the  beautiful. 

But  surely  we  are  not  to  look  for  the  beautiful  in  the  dust 
and  grind  of  the  factory,  in  the  routine  of  bank  or  store, 
in  the  confusion  of  conflicting  interests,  or  even  in  the  toil- 
some life  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home.  Education  ought 
to  teach  us  to  look  away  from  these  things  and  to  escape 
the  confusion  and  weariness  and  ugliness  of  industry  by 
cultivating  our  interest  in  literature,  music,  art,  social 
pleasures. 

This  philosophy  is  often  taught,  and  under  some  conditions 
it  seems  the  only  way  to  cultivate  love  for  the  beautiful. 
Certainly  there  is  no  condition  which  can  serve  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  esthetic  value  of  such  things  as  literature,  art, 
music,  and  social  pleasures.  But  the  notion  that  one's 
Hfe  work,  even  tho  the  commonest  sort  of  toil,  prevents 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  or  is  even  itself  devoid  of 
esthetic  value,  ought  always  to  be  discouraged.  The  barren- 
ness of  work  among  the  industrial  classes  is  too  often  due 
in  part  to  disagreeable  surroundings  and  inadequate  re- 
ward and  to  the  monotonous  and  wearying  nature  of  the 
task;  but  it  is  nearly  always  due  in  part  to  the  attitude  to- 
ward the  work,  or  to  ignorance  of  the  best  methods  and  of 
the  dignity  and  value  of  the  work  and  its  relation  to  the 
industrial  world  as  a  whole. 

Herein  is  a  fertile  field  for  industrial  education.     It  ought 
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to  give  a  comprehensive  and  so  far  as  possible  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  particular  industry  in  which  one  is  to 
engage,  together  with  its  relations  to  other  industries; 
and  it  ought  to  arouse  a  wholesome  interest  in  and  attitude 
toward  one's  work.  If  it  does  no  more  than  this,  it  will 
have  eUminated  much  of  the  ugliness  and  discord  and  seem- 
ing Httleness  of  work,  even  if  it  fails  to  give  to  toil  a  positive 
beauty  and  joy.  The  chief  joys  of  living  ought  to  be  the 
joys  of  work. 

A  third  element  of  the  culture  ideal  is  a  comprehensive 
one,  and  is  inadequately  exprest  by  the  trite  term  morality. 
It  involves  a  sane,  balanced,  rounded  personality;  the 
moderation  and  harmony  of  the  Greek,  the  sturdiness  and 
integrity  of  the  Teuton,  and  the  bhtheness  and  joy  of  the 
Italian. 

Such  a  cultured  personality  is  impossible  under  certain 
conditions.  It  is  impossible  alike  to  a  man  who  engages 
in  his  work  without  enough  efficiency  to  make  it  a  success, 
and  to  the  man  whose  attitude  towards  his  work  is  that  of 
constraint  or  dislike  or  dissatisfaction.  One  of  the  chief 
criticisms  of  public  education  has  been  that  it  has  not  given 
practical  efficiency  for  Hfe's  work,  and  that  it  has  even  tended 
to  strengthen  the  spirit  of  disdain  for  common  toil — for 
those  vocations  which  must  be  the  Hfe  work  of  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  us. 

Industrial  education,  if  it  stands  for  an)rthing,  stands 
for  practical  efl&ciency  and  for  a  proper  attitude  toward 
one's  life  work,  without  which  the  moderation,  the  integrity, 
and  the  joy  of  culture  are  impossible.  The  idea  is  gaining 
ground  that  the  producer  and  not  the  parasite  is  the  man  of 
culture.  A  recent  text  on  agriculture  contains  the  follow- 
ing sentiments :  *  *  It  may  even  be  granted  yet  that  the  doing 
of  one's  share  is  the  biggest  and  best  part  of  morahty." 
And  again:  "That  man  is  happiest  who  makes  his  own 
Hving  and  at  the  same  time  finds  the  biggest  part  of  his  joy 
in  the  things  from  which  that  living  comes."  The  doing 
of  one's  share  with  joy  in  the  doing — this  may  almost  be 
said  to  be  the  biggest  and  best  part  of  culture.     The  old 
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idea  that  culture  is  a  monopoly  enjoyed  only  by  "gentlemen 
of  leisure"  with  heads  full  of  Latin  and  Greek  and  classic 
verse  and  with  hands  unstained  by  toil  is  an  idea  that  died 
a  hard  but  certain  death,  let  us  hope  beyond  all  chance  of 
resurrection.  Nowadays  we  must  combat  another  danger — 
the  idea  that  those  who  have  wealth  and  use  it  extravagantly 
are  cultured.  Such  people  are  often  the  worst  enemies 
of  genuine  culture. 

Another  condition  which  tends  to  destroy  the  culture  ideal 
of  moderation,  integrity,  and  joy  is  to  be  found  in  the  insta- 
bility and  injustice  of  industry  as  now  operated.  Between 
1 88 1  and  1905  there  were  36,757  strikes  in  the  United  States, 
resulting  in  8,703,824  men  being  out  of  work,  and  1,546 
lockouts,  with  825,610  men  thrown  out  of  work.^  This 
is  but  a  numerical  symptom  of  incalculable  unrest  and  dis- 
turbance. The  lobby  revelations  involving  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  give  added  evidence  of  long 
years  of  secret,  subtle  and  dangerous  hostility  to  the  labor 
group.  The  dynamiting  cases  culminating  at  Los  Angeles, 
tho  unjustifiable,  were  not  without  portentious  causes.  The 
prevailing  injustice  so  obvious  in  the  centering  of  the  profits 
and  the  domination  of  industry  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men 
is  made  the  more  dangerous  by  the  prevailing  ignorance  of 
the  causes  of  this  injustice  and  its  remedy.  Such  conditions 
of  injustice  and  instability  are  opposed  to  any  genuine  and 
general  culture  based  upon  the  qualities  of  moderation, 
integrity,  and  joy  of  living  and  working. 

Now  the  chief  aim  of  industrial  education  in  the  broader 
sense  is  to  develop  among  all  classes  such  qualities  as  will 
lead  to  the  democratizing  of  industry  and  the  triumph  of 
democracy  in  its  battle,  on  the  one  hand,  with  ignorance 
and  passion  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  centralized  wealth. 
Only  with  this  industrial  change  and  triumph  can  there 
be  the  possibility  of  a  general  and  genuine  culture. 

No  matter,  then,  from  what  standpoint  we  approach  the 
culture  ideal,  we  find  that  industrial  education  may  be 
made  its  ally  and  friend. 

3  Statistical  Abstract,  1912,  p.  288. 
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IV.  The  development  of  vocational  training,  the  socializa^ 
tion  of  the  entire  curriculum,  the  utilization  of  the  culture 
values  of  industrial  education — these  are  all  important 
tendencies.  But  the  value  of  each  of  them  in  any  far- 
reaching  influence  for  democracy,  either  economic  or 
political,  is  dependent  upon  a  fourth  tendency — the  progress 
toward  education  for  all  men. 

This  advance  toward  universal  education  expresses  it- 
self chiefly  in  an  increasing  emphasis  upon  elementary  edu- 
cation and  in  bringing  higher  education  under  the  control 
and  into  the  service  of  the  democratic  ideal. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  recent  origin  of 
education  for  all  classes.  Rousseau  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury roused  men  by  speaking  out  the  fierce  wrath  of  humanity 
against  prevailing  injustice  and  by  voicing  the  desire  of 
common  men  for  a  share  in  the  spiritual  Hfe  of  civilization. 
It  is  true  that  he  seemed  at  times  to  attack  civilization  it- 
self, and  that  his  scheme  of  education  as  set  forth  in  the 
tutoring  of  fimile  is  not  at  all  adapted  to  general  education. 
But  his  voice  roused  men  powerfully,  and  its  echo  will 
not  cease  till  the  spiritual  heritage  of  the  race  becomes  the 
spiritual  possession  of  the  race.  The  inspiration  and  value 
of  Pestalozzi's  life  are  mainly  to  be  found  in  his  absorbing 
purpose  to  work  out  a  scheme  of  education  for  the  unifica- 
tion and  benefit  of  all  classes.  In  his  story  of  how  Ger- 
trude, a  peasant  teacher,  transformed  a  village,  he  typifies 
and  foretells  the  transformation  of  all  society  by  the  leaven 
of  education.  Most  closely  connected  with  the  common 
schools  of  our  own  country  is  the  name  everywhere  familiar 
as  the  chief  founder  and  champion  of  our  present  common- 
school  system — Horace  Mann.  This  educational  move- 
ment has  been  a  general  one,  and  its  forces  have  operated 
deep  beneath  the  surface  of  society.  Noted  personalities 
have  simply  formed  the  crest  of  the  wave  of  popular  educa- 
tion at  different  times  and  places. 

The  early  public  schools  refused  to  teach  the  first  stages 
of  education,  such  instruction  being  given,  in  the  case  of 
those  who  could  afford  it,  by  private  tutors  or  governesses. 
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In  time,  dame  schools  and  kindergartens  sprang  up  to  sup- 
ply the  need.  The  chief  concern  of  the  state  even  in  Amer- 
ica in  regard  to  education  was  at  first  for  higher  learning. 
Many  of  the  great  independent  universities  of  today  owe 
much  of  their  beginnings  and  early  growth  to  the  colonial 
and  state  governments  of  those  days.  Today,  only  a  small 
part  of  the  money  and  energy  spent  by  the  state  on  education 
is  given  to  the  higher  institutions. 

But  much  is  yet  to  be  desired.  When  we  consider  the 
number  of  students  in  elementary  and  high  schools  as  com- 
pared with  the  number  in  colleges  and  universities,  we  find 
that  the  state  spends  about  three  and  one-half  times  more 
each  year  on  the  college  student  than  on  the  common- 
school  Student.  And  this  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
common-school  income  is  almost  entirely  from  the  state, 
whereas  only  about  one-third  of  the  support  of  higher  edu- 
cation comes  from  the  state.  The  total  annual  expenditure, 
pubHc  and  private,  for  the  college  student  is  about  ten 
times  greater  than  that  for  the  common-school  student.^ 

We  must  remember,  also,  that  the  best  equipt,  costliest 
part  of  the  common-school  system  consists  of  the  high  schools 
and  yet  only  about  five  per  cent  of  the  common-school 
enrollment  consists  of  high-school  students,  the  remaining 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  being  in  the  elementary 
schools.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  exact  amount 
of  money  spent  by  the  pubHc  in  educating  each  student  in 
the  elementary  schools  in  comparison  with  the  amount 
spent  per  student  in  the  high  schools  and  in  colleges  and 
universities.  Altho  this  is  impossible,  the  figures  given 
above,  gleaned  from  the  reports  of  the  commissioner  of 
education,  are  not  without  significance. 

But  to  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  compare  the 
elementary  schools  with  those  of  higher  rank,  statistical 
evidence  seems  almost  superfluous.     The  serious  lack  of 

^  These  figures  have  been  arrived  at  by  the  simple  method  of  dividing 
the  expenditure  by  the  enrollment.  This  is  admittedly  a  crude  method,  but 
our  statistical  knowledge  of  education  is  crude  at  best.  This  method,  how- 
ever, when  used  for  both  the  college  and  the  common  school,  gives  a  fairly 
accurate  idea  of  the  proportionate  expense  per  student. 
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proportion  is  all  too  plain.  Only  about  five  per  cent 
the  common-school  enrollment  is  in  the  public  high  school 
and  a  smaller  proportion  of  students  is  to  be  found  in  col^ 
lege  and  university.  And  yet  we  find  these  students  oiU 
housed  in  magnificent  buildings,  with  splendid  equipment 
and  the  best  of  teachers  and  supervisors,  while  surrounding 
these  plants  we  often  find  the  most  wretched  conditioi 
prevailing  in  the  elementary  schools.  Indeed,  in  plac 
elementary  pupils  are  turned  away  because  of  lack  of  rooi 
or  other  facilities.  In  the  well-to-do  and  exclusive  resi-- 
dence  portions  of  the  cities,  the  elementary  schools  are  oft( 
given  a  decent  share  of  attention  and  support.  But  fre- 
quently they  are  in  absurd  and  pitiable  contrast  with  the 
high  schools  and  colleges. 

This  condition  is  quite  common.     Why  does  it  exist  at  alii 

In  the  first  place,  government  and  all  social  organiza-j 
tions  are  too  much  controlled  by  the  wealthy,  and  it  is  th( 
wealthy  element  that  furnishes  a  large  part  of  the  patronage 
of  the  high  school  and  of  the  college.  The  tendency  is 
to  bring  pressiu-e  to  bear  to  build  up  these  schools  in  the 
exclusive  parts  of  the  cities,  and  to  neglect  the  ordinary 
elementary  schools,  especially  those  among  the  laboring 
people. 

In  the  second  place,  the  recent  rapid  development  of 
higher  education  has  resulted  in  an  intense  rivalry  for  stu- 
dents, and  the  high  school  has  often  been  regarded  as  simply 
a  feeder  for  the  college.  The  influence  of  the  colleges  has 
resulted  in  better  standards  in  the  high  school,  an  end 
in  itself  to  be  desired.  But  from  the  standpoint  of  those 
who  never  go  beyond  the  elementary  school,  who  make  up 
most  of  the  common-school  enrollment,  the  pressure  has 
been  misplaced.  The  greatest  need  is  in  the  elementary 
school,  the  school  of  the  people;  and  there  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  will  find  their  first  responsibiHty. 

They  have  plainly  failed  to  live  up  to  this  first  responsi- 
bility. This  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  elementary  school 
plants  with  those  of  higher  rank.  It  is  more  clearly  shown 
by  a  comparison  of  teachers.     If  one  may  judge  from  the 
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salaries  paid  and  qualifications  enforced,  there  is  a  general 
idea  that  almost  anyone  can  teach  young  children.  But 
this  is  a  selfish  or  at  least  a  very  short-sighted  view.  It  is 
a  view  too  often  based  unconsciously  on  the  fact  that  chil- 
dren, unlike  high  school  and  college  students,  are  helpless 
in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  and  too  young  to  defend 
their  rights.  There  are  many  noble  and  efficient  ele- 
mentary teachers,  and  most  of  them  are  honest  and 
hard  working  but  this  will  not  suffice.  The  trouble 
is  in  the  wretched  conditions,  the  low  salaries,  and  the 
shortsighted,  selfish  lack  of  interest,  for  which  the  com- 
munity and  the  state  as  well  as  the  teacher  are  responsible. 

High  schools  and  colleges  are  necessarily  more  expensive 
than  elementary  schools.  The  teachers  require  a  longer 
period  for  preparation  and  can  demand  higher  salaries. 
The  interests  of  the  students  are  more  complex  and  the 
equipment,  such  as  laboratories  and  libraries,  must  be  more 
elaborate.  But  these  facts  do  not  alter  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  the  state  for  elementary  education.  At 
least  this  much  is  certain:  there  is  urgent  need  for  greater 
proportionate  emphasis  by  the  state  upon  elementary  edu- 
cation as  compared  with  secondary  and  higher  education. 
Among  the  arguments  for  this  important  proposition  are 
the  following: 

(i)  A  very  small  proportion  of  people  attend  high  school, 
and  a  much  smaller  proportion  enter  college,  and  as  a  rule 
they  can  better  afford  to  pay  for  this  advanced  education. 

(2)  Churches  and  wealthy  individuals  are  liberal  in  the 
support  of  secondary  and  higher  education,  whereas  the 
support  of  elementary  education  falls  directly  and  almost 
entirely  upon  the  state. 

(3)  The  elementary  period  is  the  most  important  in  shap- 
ing character  and  personality.  The  young  child  is  sub- 
jected relentlessly  to  the  shaping  influence  of  his  surround- 
ings, and  out  of  these  early  surroundings  his  character  and 
personality  develop  into  the  comparative  stability  and  in- 
dependence of  the  periods  of  secondary  and  higher  education, 
or  of  life  in  society. 
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(4)  The  child  is  unable  to  defend  his  own  rights,  whereas 
the  high  school  or  college  student  can  maintain  his  rights 
and  even  educate  himself.  Society  owes  its  first  and  chief 
duty  to  the  period  of  helplessness ;  and  the  more  adequately 
it  performs  this  duty  of  developing  the  child  out  of  his 
helplessness  into  self-reHance  and  independence,  the  less 
will  be  the  need  for  supplementing  the  task  in  the  secondary 
and  higher  institutions. 

(5)  The  education  of  most  of  the  people  is  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  alone.  It  is  far  more  important  for  these 
to  have  the  direct  benefit  of  the  right  kind  of  elementary 
education  than  for  them  to  have  the  more  or  less  question- 
able indirect  benefits  derived  from  the  secondary  and  higher 
education  of  a  few  only.  In  addition,  the  indirect  benefits 
which  the  majority  are  supposed  to  receive  from  the  educa- 
tion of  the  minority  in  the  higher  institutions  are  largely 
dependent  upon  their  own  education.  Thus,  a  university 
may  produce  a  man  of  great  ability  as  a  statesman.  If 
the  majority  are  themselves  properly  educated,  they  can 
utilize  his  ability  and  university  training  by  giving  him 
responsibility  and  making  him  responsive  to  their  will 
and  needs.  If  they  are  not  properly  educated,  the  way  is 
open  for  him  to  become  a  demagogue  or  a  grafter,  or  if  he 
is  well  disposed,  a  sort  of  benevolent  despot. 

(6)  The  progress  of  democracy  depends  upon  the  develop- . 
ment  of  that  part  of  the  educational  system  which  has  for 
its  function  the  education  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 
In  the  aristocratically  organized  society  of  the  past,  the  first 
stage  of  education  was  in  charge  of  tutors  and  private  teachers 
engaged  by  the  rich,  so  that  education  was  confined  to  the 
few.  The  universities  and  secondary  schools  were  founded 
for  the  higher  education  of  the  few  who  had  had  this  advan- 
tage of  tutors  and  private  teachers.  These  higher  insti- 
tutions have  had  centuries  of  support  and  development, 
while  elementary  schools  for  all  are  of  recent  origin.  They 
are  in  the  logical  and  natural  direction  of  further  educa- 
tional evolution  in  harmony  with  a  democratically  organized 
society. 
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The  tendency  to  devote  an  increasing  proportion  of  at- 
tention and  funds  to  elementary  education  is,  therefore, 
thoroly  justifiable,  and  must  continue,  in  order  that  educa- 
tion may  be  rescued  from  top-heaviness  and  made  genuinely 
democratic.  This  does  not  mean  that  less  money  should 
be  spent  on  higher  institutions  of  tested  worth,  but  simply, 
as  stated,  that  an  increasing  proportion  ought  to  be  spent 
on  the  education  of  those  who  are  limited  to  the  elementary 
schools.  Nor  does  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  high  schools 
and  colleges  are  open  to  all.  Comparatively  few  students 
find  it  possible,  in  practise,  to  enter  the  open  door;  and  it 
is  not  desirable  that  every  one  should  go  thru  college,  or 
even  thru  the  high  school  as  at  present  organized.  The  im- 
portant thing  for  the  state  to  do  is  to  make  it  possible  for 
every  child  to  secure  the  first  elements  of  education  in  such 
a  way  that  he  may  use  them  effectively  as  a  free  individual, 
a  worker,  and  a  citizen.  More  and  more  are  statesmen 
and  voters  realizing  that  this  is  the  most  important  educa- 
tional function  of  government. 

Not  only  are  the  common  schools  receiving  an  increasing 
proportion  of  public  funds;  the  higher  institutions  receiv- 
ing public  support  and  many  of  those  privately  endowed 
are  giving  emphasis  to  those  departments  and  methods 
which  are  of  direct  value  to  the  great  body  of  citizens ;  they 
are  gradually  coming  under  the  control  and  into  the  service 
of  democracy.  Agricultural  colleges  have  sprung  up  thru- 
out  the  country,  stimulated  by  federal  and  state  grants. 
Extension  work,  by  which  some  of  the  benefits  of  university 
training  are  made  available  to  those  who  can  not  attend, 
is  rapidly  being  developed.  There  is  a  distinct  trend 
thruout  the  country  to  direct  higher  education  toward  the 
democratic  ideal.  The  University  of  Wisconsin,  commonly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  this  movement,  claims  for 
itself  this  ideal:  ''Every  student  owes  to  the  public,  in 
the  form  of  superior  usefulness  to  it,  both  while  in  the  in- 
stitution and  afterwards,  a  full  equivalent  for  its  expendi- 
ture in  his  behalf."^ 

'  An  extract  from  the  introductory  pages  of  the  annual  catalog. 
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It  is  true  that  the  expansion  of  higher  institutions  int< 
new  fields  of  work  may  degenerate  into  superficiality  or  a,] 
mere  advertising  scheme;  but  for  the  most  part  such  work 
is  an  expression  of  the  advancing  ideals  of  democracy  and 
public  service.     A  school's  usefulness  is  not  to  be  measured, 
by  the  amount  of  extension  work  it  does,  however  important 
that  may  be,  for  ordinarily  its  chief  service  should  be  ren- 
dered in  the  production  of  the  right  type  of  leaders — men 
and   women   whose   individualities   are   sanely   developed, 
whose  powers  are  trained,  and  whose  lives   are  in  accord, 
with  social  justice  and  progress.     When  a  higher  institution^ 
renders  such  service  as  this,  the  public  will  not  be  slow  to- 
respond,  and  there  will  be  little  need  for  exploiting  extension 
work  as  an  advertising  scheme,  and  little  need  for  political 
machinations  for  the  securing  of  funds. 

In  some  instances,  our  colleges  and  universities  have 
rendered  conspicuous  service  to  democracy.  But  they 
are  too  often  centers  of  social  exclusiveness  and  snobbery 
and  scholastic  conservatism.  Since  Wendell  Phillips'  power- 
ful indictment  of  Harvard,  his  alma  mater,  in  1881,  a  great, 
change  has  taken  place.  But  we  are  reminded  by  President 
Wilson's  recent  fight  for  democracy  at  Princeton  and  the 
indifferent  success  which  even  he  achieved,  that  much  is 
yet  to  be  desired. 

Much  the  same  struggle  is  going  on  in  various  state  uni- 
versities, where  it  often  finds  expression  in  the  fraternity 
problem.  So  insistent  has  this  problem  become  that  in  some 
states  it  has  reached  the  state  legislatures,  the  opponents, 
of  the  fraternity  system  contending  that  it  is  one  of  the 
chief  obstacles  to  the  further  progress  of  higher  education 
toward  the  democratic  ideal.  But  whatever  may  be  their- 
obstacles,  the  state  universities  have  done  much  to  democra- 
tize higher  education,  and  it  appears  that  their  future  suc- 
cess will  be  measured  largely  by  their  loyalty  to  this  ideal. 
Elementary  education  must  be  given  greater  proportionate- 
emphasis,  but  there  is  a  large  place  for  the  right  kind  of 
higher  education.  As  long  as  our  social  ideal  remains  demo- 
cratic,  the  chief  reason  for    state-supported    higher    edu~ 
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cation  is  for  such  institutions  to  serve  as  centers  and  bul- 
warks of  democracy. 

These,  then,  are  the  main  tendencies  by  which  the  move- 
ment for  a  just  sharing  of  the  control  and  enjoyment  of 
wealth  is  finding  expression  in  education.  Changed  eco- 
nomic and  social  needs  are  being  met  by  various  adjustments 
in  education,  and  among  these  the  most  important  are: 
the  development  of  direct  vocational  and  semi-vocational 
training;  the  socialization  of  the  entire  curriculum;  the 
utilization  of  the  culture  values  of  industrial  education; 
and  the  growth  of  universal  education  by  means  of  increas- 
ing emphasis  upon  elementary  education  and  the  bringing 
of  higher  education  under  the  control  and  into  the  service 
of  democracy. 

Witt  Bowdkn 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


V 

LANGUAGES  AND  THE  COLLEGE-PREPARATORY 

COURSE 
The  action  of  the  New  York  State  Examinations  Board 
(February,  19 14),  removing  Spanish  from  the  Hst  of  languages 
accepted  toward  any  of  the  three  types  of  College  Entrance 
Diploma  (admitting  to  courses  in  arts,  science,  and  engineer- 
ing), was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Of  course,  at  the 
present  moment  Spanish  is  a  very  popular  subject  and  seems 
destined  to  become  more  so.  The  present  writer  believes, 
too,  that  vastly  more  attention  than  we  now  give  it  should 
be  bestowed  not  only  upon  Spanish  but  also  upon  its  allied 
subjects:  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  South  American  liter- 
atures, history,  art  and  culture.  But  that  does  not  mean 
that  he  considers  Spanish  equally  good  for  all  classes  of 
students  at  exactly  the  same  age.  He  does  believe  that 
every  high  school,  technical  school,  college  and  university 
in  the  country  should  offer  Spanish  courses  in  quantity  and 
kind  adequate  to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  their  respective 
pupils. 

The  secondary  school  pupil  who  looks  forward  to  study 
in  a  College  of  Liberal  Arts  or  a  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences,  has  a  longer  perspective  of  studies  than  has  any 
of  his  fellows.  His  course  of  studies,  therefore,  requires 
the  utmost  nicety  of  articulation,  if  he  is  to  be  saved  from 
fundamental  errors  of  plan,  and  if  the  educational  systems 
of  both  high  school  and  college  are  to  be  saved  from  wasteful 
dupHcation.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  expense 
of  maintaining  the  staff  of  highly  trained  specialists  (with 
their  laboratories  and  libraries)  necessary  for  a  university 
is  prohibitive  for  even  the  best  endowed  of  our  colleges; 
and  even  the  universities  are  seriously  considering  the 
advisability  of  not  duplicating  certain  exceedingly  expensive 
specialties.     Likewise    certain    college    necessities    in    staff 
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and  equipment  are  prohibitively  expensive  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  high  school."  But  the  matter  of  expense  is 
not  the  only  criterion  that  should  count  in  the  differentia- 
tion of  the  general  fields  of  activity  for  the  three  grades  of 
institutions.  The  nature  of  the  subject  must  also  be  con- 
sidered. Some  subjects,  in  themselves  abstruse,  can  be 
pursued  properly  only  by  a  student  whose  mind  has  been 
highly  trained  in  minute  analysis  and  logical  thinking; 
other  subjects,  not  inherently  abstruse,  require  a  vast 
equipment  of  general  knowledge,  if  the  student  is  to  acquire 
an  adequate  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  under- 
lying causes  of  certain  apparently  simple  phenomena,  and 
a  realization  of  the  tendencies  underlying  a  given  series  of 
events  in  the  life  of  mankind.  Neither  of  these  classes  of 
subjects  is  fit  material  for  a  high  school  course  of  any  kind. 
Other  kinds  of  subjects  are  peculiarly  suited  to  the  age  and 
ability  of  the  high  school  pupil,  notably  language  study, 
native  and  foreign.  But  while  all  elementary  language 
study  is  equally  fit  material  for  a  high  school  curriculum, 
and  while  the  study  of  one  language  may  be  theoretically 
as  good  a  mental  training  as  the  study  of  any  other  language, 
the  actual  possession  of  one  language  may  have  distinct 
advantages  over  the  possession  of  some  other  language ;  and 
in  the  programme  of  studies  of  the  student  preparing  for 
college  the  greater  perspective  and  the  ultimate  need  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  in  favor  of  the  more  short-sighted  whim 
of  the  present  hour. 

It  is  true  that  from  one  point  of  view  it  would  seem  to 
make  little  difference  what  order  was  followed  by  a  student 
in  acquiring  his  foreign  languages,  provided  he  did  acquire 
them  and  provided  the  high  schools  and  colleges  could  afford 
unlimited  duplication  of  subjects.  But  there  are  three 
serious  objections  to  this  plan. 

In  the  first  place,  neither  the  high  school  nor  the  college 
can  afford  unlimited  duphcation,  and  we  shall  ere  long, 
I  trust,  awaken  to  the  fact  that  a  certain  amount  of  differ- 
entiation by  common  consent  must  be  accepted  in  the  in- 
terest of  both  high  school  and  college. 
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In  the  second  place,  for  language  instruction  it  is  peculiar!] 
undesirable  to  have  in  a  given  class  students  of  unsimilarj 
antecedent  training.     For  example:  A,  entering  college  in, 
let  us  say,  1891,  with  four  high  school  years  of  Latin  and 
three  of  Greek,  and  continuing  both  those  languages  for 
two  years  in  college,  dtwing  which  two  years   he   studied 
French   in    addition,    could   take   an    elementary   German 
course  at  a  much  higher  speed  in  his  junior  year  than  could  J 
B,  who,  on  entering  in  1893,  with  the  same  high  school  i 
training  in  languages  might  wish  to  elect  elementary  Ger- 
man in  his  freshman  year,  whether  with  or  without  a  con- 
tinuance of  Latin  and  Greek  for  the  first  two  years  of  his 
college  course.     If  many  men  Hke  B  were  admitted  to  the 
elementary  German  course  with  A,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  conduct  the  course  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  overwork 
B,  or  underwork  A  and  get  him  into  lazy  intellectual  habits. 
The  difficulty  would  be  largely  increased  if  B  entered  with 
the  presentation  of  two  years  of  one  foreign  language  only, 
or,    as    sometimes    happens,     without    any    foreign    lan- 
guage. 

And  in  the  third  place,  certain  languages,  despite  all 
the  disputing  pro  and  con,  really  do  have  more  value  as 
tools  to  the  student  who  is  to  prepare  for  college  than  do 
certain  other  languages,  whose  acquisition  at  a  later  stage 
of  his  training  may  also  be  extremely  desirable;  and  certain 
other  languages  may  have  a  greater  value  for  the  non- 
college-preparatory  secondary  student  than  have  the  lan- 
guages needed  by  the  prospective  college  student. 

We  should  not  allow  the  issue  to  be  clouded  by  the  present 
popular  clamor  for  the  inclusion  of  Spanish  everywhere. 
The  present  writer  believes  that  every  educated  American 
should  master  Spanish,  and  become  thoroly  familiar  with 
Spanish  and  Spanish-American  literatures,  history,  art, 
and  culture;^  but  he  also  believes  that  the  college-prepara- 
tory student  would  act  wisely  by  postponing  those  studies 
to  his  college  course,  thereby  permitting  himself  to  get 
a  good  grounding  in  high  school  in  the  other  subjects  men- 

^  And  with  differences  the  same  may  be  said  for  Portuguese  and  Brazilian. 
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tioned  as  necessary  preparation  and  tools  for  work  to  be 
done  in  college. 

'  Hence  the  statement  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
approving  the  action  of  the  New  York  State  Examinations 
Board.  In  so  far  as  that  action  concerns  colleges  of  engi- 
neering, I  have  no  interest  in  approving  or  disapproving, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  that  is  true  concerning  its  relation 
to  colleges  of  science;  but  in  its  relation  to  colleges  of  liberal 
arts  or  colleges  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences  (where  the  two 
lines  of  interest  are  merged)  the  action  deserves  unqualified 
approval. 

Several  years  ago  the  president  of  one  of  our  leading 
universities  asked  the  division  of  modern  languages  (com- 
prising the  departments  of  comparative  literature,  EngHsh, 
Germanic  languages,  Romanic  languages,  and  Celtic)  to 
examine  carefully  and  report  upon  the  following  questions: 
"Is  it  desirable  to  abolish  from  the  college  curriculum  the 
first  two  years  of  college  French  and  the  first  two  years  of 
college  German?  If  so,  is  it  now  feasible?  If  desirable 
and  not  now  feasible,  when  in  your  judgment  will  it  become 
so?" 

The  answers  given  to  these  questions  by  the  aforesaid 
division  of  modern  languages  do  not  concern  us  now;  but 
the  investigations  made  in  connection  therewith  led  the 
present  writer,  who  was  then  a  member  of  that  division, 
to  carry  on  further  investigations  into  the  broader  question 
concerning  the  position  of  all  language  study  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  college-preparatory  course  in  our  high  schools 
and  in  the  corresponding  schools  abroad.  The  preliminary 
results  of  these  later  investigations  (based  upon  information 
furnished  by  the  Ministers  of  Public  Instruction  in  most  of 
the  foreign  countries,  supplemented  by  information  secured 
thru  private  correspondence  with  scholars  in  this  country 
and  abroad)  are  here  given.  ^  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  thruout  this  discussion,  the  general  possibilities  of  high 
school  instruction  (courses  in  business,  art,  science,  manual 

2  Detailed  acknowledgments  of  indebtedness  will  be  made  in  the  longer 
article  that  is  in  preparation. 
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training,  normal  training  and  the  like)  are  not  considerec 
We  are  concerned  only  with  those  high  school  courses  thj 
prepared  for  colleges  of  liberal  arts  and  with  similar  course 
in  the  foreign  schools. 

At  this  point  let  me  admit  frankly  that  I  am  endeavoi 
to  enter  a  plea  in  defense  of  the  college-preparatory  cours 
in  the  high  school  (and  of  the  student  who  wishes  to  pur| 
sue  that  course) ,  even  tho  to  many  such  a  defense  may  seei 
to  be  a  work  of  supererogation.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
college-preparatory  course  has  been  too  frequently  deserted 
by  those  who  should  be  its  strongest  supporters;  and  its 
content  has  been  mercilessly  assailed  by  those  who  had 
no  essential  interest  therein,  but  who  coveted  the  distinc- 
tion and  prestige  of  its  name,  altho  they  were  unwilling  to 
do  the  actual  work  that  it  entailed.  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood as  implying  that  college  entrance  requirements  ought 
never  to  change  or  that  college-preparatory  courses  in  high 
schools  should  remain  invariable. 

The  college  of  liberal  arts  has  to  meet  complex  problems 
that  vary  with  the  passing  years.  Modern  life  becomes 
constantly  more  complex  and  the  public  makes  constantly 
more  complex  demands  upon  the  college  graduate.  The 
college,  to  meet  these  new  demands,  must  demand  greater 
preparation  on  the  part  of  those  who  wish  to  enter  its  por- 
tals. To  take  an  illustration  in  one  field  only,  time  was, 
even  in  epochs  relatively  recent,  when  a  knowledge  of  Latin 
and  Greek  equip t  a  man,  no  matter  what  his  profession 
might  be,  for  intellectual  intercourse  with  his  fellows  any- 
where thruout  the  civilized  world.  I  do  not  mean  merely, 
nor  for  the  present  argument  do  I  mean  at  all,  the  cultural 
results  of  a  common  heritage  of  literary  knowledge  and  ac- 
quaintance. I  mean  simply  the  ability  to  express  one's 
thoughts,  whether  in  writing  or  speaking,  in  one  or  the  other 
of  the  languages  that  served  as  media  of  intercommunica- 
tion thruout  the  occidental  civilized  world;  and  the  equally 
important  ability  to  understand  the  thoughts  of  one's 
fellows,  whichever  of  the  two  might  be  the  language  in 
which  the  thought  was  exprest.     In  other  words,  a  man 
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trained  under  that  system  was  able  to  understand,  and  to 
make  himself  understood  by,  all  those  with  whom  he  needed 
to  maintain  intercourse,  because  (to  use  a  commercial  phrase) 
he  was  equipt  with  the  currency  of  the  intellectual  world. 
Other  languages  would  have  furnished  perhaps  just  as  good 
a  mental  discipline,  or  thru  their  literatures  might  have 
given  an  equally  cultural  result,  but  they  were  like  the  gold 
ingot  that  has  not  been  put  thru  the  mint  and  has  not  re- 
ceived the  impress  that  stamps  it  as  the  currency  of  the 
realm.  It  may  be  just  as  good,  but  it  is  neither  so  conve- 
nient nor  so  usable ;  in  short,  it  does  not  pass  in  the  daily  ex- 
change of  life.  Nor  would  those  other  languages  have 
been  equally  useful  and  convenient  at  that  time.  During 
the  past  twenty-five  years,  Greek,  from  the  utilitarian  point 
of  view,  has  suffered  an  eclipse,  from  which  it  is  only  now 
beginning  to  recover ;  and  some  of  its  most  ardent  supporters 
today  are  scientists  who  are  only  secondarily  interested  in 
its  cultural  value,  and  who  are  supporting  it  almost  entirely 
because  they  have  come  to  see  its  utilitarian  importance. 
Now  what  must  the  college  of  today  do  in  order  to  equip 
a  man  equally  well  (from  this  same  point  of  view)  for  in- 
tellectual intercourse  with  his  professional  fellows  anywhere 
thruout  the  civilized  world?  Latin  has  long  since  ceased 
to  be  the  only  international  language.  French  rose  to  im- 
portance and  for  a  while  divided  the  honors  with  Latin 
as  an  international  language  and  became  the  language 
of  diplomacy.  At  one  time  Spanish  had  its  turn  as  an  inter- 
national language,  surpassing  French  and  rivalling  Latin; 
but  the  breaking  up  of  the  great  Spanish  Empire  forced 
Spanish  into  the  background.  EngHsh  and  German  then 
became  prominent,  altho  without  overwhelming  either  Latin 
or  French.  Today  there  is  no  universally  accepted  inter- 
national language,  and  even  our  boasted  world-wide  English 
has  small  chance  of  becoming  the  world  language  as  Latin 
was  for  so  long.  Consequently,  in  order  to  equip  today's 
students  for  intellectual  world-citizenship  as  well  as  the 
college  of  yesteryear  equipt  its  students  for  intellectual 
world-citizenship,  the  college  of  today  must  see  to  it  that 
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(no  matter  what  his  profession)  the  student  be  able  to  ex? 
press  himself  well  in  one,  or  more,  of  these  four  languages 
(and  the  more  the  better),  and  that  he  be  able  to  under- 
stand his  professional  fellows  in  all  four  of  them,  the  ine- 
ducible  minimum  being  the  ability  to  write  and  speak  well 
one  of  the  four  (naturally  his  native  tongue),  and  to  read 
easily  and  rapidly  all  four  of  them. 

The  college  never  was  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  results 
in  lyatin  and  Greek  without  the  previous  foundation  laid 
in  the  high  school;  nor  can  it  today  obtain  the  necessary 
results  in  English,  French  and  German  without  a  similar 
previous  foundation  laid  in  the  high  school;  for  language 
work,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  study,  must  be  begun 
early  if  it  is  to  be  effective.  And  it  is  along  these  lines  that 
the  college  has  been  obliged  to  change  its  entrance  require- 
ments, with  the  consequent  change  in  the  college-preparatory 
course  in  the  high  school. 

But  the  college  is  not  alone  in  having  to  meet  complex 
problems  that  vary  with  the  passing  years.  Modern  life 
makes  constantly  more  complex  demands  upon  the  high 
school,  which  has  been  not  unjustly  called  the  people's 
little  college.  Especially  is  this  designation  just  in  states 
whose  academic  system  is  not  crowned  by  a  state  college 
and  a  state  university.  The  results  of  these  new  demands 
upon  the  high  school  are  visible  in  the  numerous  programmes 
now  offered  by  such  schools.  Among  these  complex  de- 
mands we  find  the  one  for  the  maintenance  of  a  college- 
preparatory  course  which  shall  equip  the  student  as  the 
college  needs  to  have  him  equipt. 

In  the  multiplicity  of  programmes  now  offered,  especially 
in  our  larger  cities  (Chicago,  for  instance,  offers  twenty-one 
distinct  courses),  it  would  seem  as  tho  the  maintenance  of 
a  college-preparatory  course  that  shall  satisfy  the  real  needs 
of  the  college  of  liberal  arts  ought  not  to  meet  with  very 
great  difficulty.  Now  the  college-preparatory  course,  by 
seniority  and  tradition,  enjoys  a  certain  prestige  that 
does  not  attach  to  the  more  recently  estabHshed  courses; 
and  many  students  would  really  prefer  to  take  the  college- 
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preparatory  course  if  only  they  could  study  something 
other  than  the  subjects  traditionally  taught  in  that  course. ^ 
Various  plans  are  devised  for  making  inroads  upon  the  sub- 
jects that  the  college  really  feels  it  must  ask  its  students 
to  present;  and  perhaps  I  can  best  illustrate  them  by  citing 
one  concrete  example.  The  superintendent  of  pubHc  schools 
in  one  of  our  larger  cities  recently  sent  a  communication  to 
the  college  faculty  of  each  of  several  of  our  largest  universi- 
ties, stating  that  courses  in  Italian,  Polish  and  Lithuanian 
were  being  given  in  the  high  schools  of  that  city,  and  asking 
the  said  faculties  to  accept  those  languages  for  corresponding 
entrance  credits  in  lieu  of  their  present  foreign  language 
requirements.  I  have  yet  to  discover  a  single  subject 
taught  by  any  faculty  of  liberal  arts  thruout  the  country 
wherein  a  student  possessing  any  one,  or  indeed  all  three, 
of  these  languages  could  do  as  good  work  as  could  be  done 
by  a  student  possessing  any  one,  or  all  three,  of  the  foreign 
languages  that  the  colleges  are  now  demanding  or  feel  that 
they  ought  to  demand;  and  yet  this  substitution  at  the 
student's  option  was  seriously  proposed. 

Witness  Harvard's  requirement  that  the  student  shall 
have  studied  the  elements  of  both  French  and  German 
and  shall  either  have  past  admission  examinations  in  these 
subjects  or  successfully  pursued  them  in  college  courses; 
and  her  special  requirement  that,  no  matter  how  many 
points  a  student  may  have  towards  his  degree,  he  can  not 

3  This  tendency  is  not  confined  to  the  high  schools.  The  assaults  on  the 
college-preparatory  course  are  paralleled  by  the  assaults  on  the  courses 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  on  the  conditions  of  member- 
ship in  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Students  who  are  specializing  in  science,  law,  or 
medicine,  or  who  inject  a  maximum  of  these  subjects  into  their  college  course, 
cry  aloud  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  for  membership  in  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  and  feel  very  much  aggrieved  if  one  point  out  to  them  that  they  have 
earned  a  bachelor's  degree  in  science,  law,  or  medicine,  and  membership  in  the 
corresponding  honorary  societies,  but  not  the  degree  and  membership  for 
which  they  plead.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  corresponding  counter- 
tendency  on  the  part  of  students  of  the  liberal  arts,  who  neither  expect  nor 
wish  to  receive  honors  in  science,  etc.,  for  work  done  in  the  liberal  arts.  If 
this  corresponding  counter-tendency  on  the  part  of  students  of  the  liberal 
arts  does  exist,  however,  it  is  equally  to  be  condemned.  Nor  is  this  disdain 
on  the  part  of  scientific  students  for  scientific  degrees  to  be  met  abroad, 
where  scientists  respect  their  scientific  degrees  and  are  proud  to  wear  them. 
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be  rated  as  a  regular  member  of  the  junior  class  until  he 
shall  have  past  an  oral  examination  in  either  French  or 
German.  And  Harvard  cares  nothing  at  all  about  the  rea- 
sons that  may  have  prevented  the  man  from  having  acquired 
this  knowledge;  and  cares  equally  little  by  what  method  he 
has  acquired  it.  For  his  last  two  years  of  Harvard  work 
he  must  be  able  to  use  one  or  the  other  of  these  languages 
as  a  first-class  tool,  kept  in  first-class  condition.  This  is 
a  long  step  .in  the  right  direction.  Columbia  refuses  to 
graduate  a  student  without  two  college  years  of  French 
or  of  German,  two  years  having  been  determined  upon  be- 
cause for  students  of  college  age,  with  other  Hnguistic  train- 
ing in  high  school,  such  a  course  should  give  an  easy  reading 
command;  and  in  practise  she  strongly  recommends  that 
he  pursue  to  equal  proficiency  the  other  language  of  the  two. 
Furthermore,  altho  she  is  not  so  advanced  in  this  respect 
as  is  Harvard,  Columbia  proves  that  she  considers  Latin, 
French  and  German  as  indispensable  tools  for  higher  scholar- 
ship by  refusing  to  recognize  a  graduate  student  as  a  candi- 
date for  a  higher  degree  until  he  shall  have  proven  his  abiHty 
to  read  at  sight  these  three  foreign  languages.  As  at  Harvard, 
so  at  Chicago,  "all  candidates  for  a  bachelor's  degree  are  re- 
quired to  pass  an  examination  set  to  determine  their  ability 
to  read  French  or  German  with  reasonable  ease  and  accuracy. 
Each  student  must  present  himself  for  such  examination 
before  the  end  of  his  second  year  of  residence."  So  ran 
the  rule  in  the  Chicago  catalogue  for  1913-1914.  Last 
spring,  however,  the  science  men  forced  upon  the  faculty 
the  abrogation  of  this  rule. 

By  all  means  let  the  high  schools  heed  the  demands  of 
the  times  and  teach  every  subject  that  the  citizens  in 
sufficient  numbers  request.  And  let  those  subjects  be 
grouped  together  into  systematic  courses  to  lead  to  the 
specific  end  that  the  citizens  desire.  But  let  the  high  schools 
maintain,  also,  and  maintain  unimpaired,  the  college- 
preparatory  course  that  shall  give  to  the  would-be  college 
student  (for  he,  too,  is  the  son  of  a  citizen)  what  he  will 
need.     And  what  the  content  of  such  a  course  should  be 
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will  be  learned  by  consultation  and  cooperation  with  the 
college  authorities  and  with  the  prospective  college  students, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  content  of  other  courses  is  de- 
termined by  consultation  and  cooperation  with  the  patrons 
and  citizens  who  desire  them. 

But  before  we  can  attain  this  much-to-be-desired  state, 
it  will  be  necessary  also  for  the  colleges  of  liberal  arts  to 
take  careful  account  of  stock,  come  to  the  full  realization  of 
the  fact  that  their  task  is  to  train  men  and  women  for 
world-citizenship,  and  make  a  set  of  entrance  requirements 
that  shall  be  in  harmony  with  this  high  calling,  while  not 
forgetting  the  limitations  that  are  inherent  in  the  high  school 
curriculums. 

It  behooves  the  college  of  liberal  arts  further  to  plan  care- 
fully its  own  curriculum  and  not  allow  itself  to  be  influ- 
enced by  interests  that  are  foreign  to  its  purpose.  I  have 
never  quite  understood  why  a  college  of  liberal  arts  should 
not  be  permitted  to  go  before  the  world  with  a  programme 
of  study  representing  the  interests  and  aspirations  for  which 
it  stands,  instead  of  a  programme  into  which  has  been  in- 
jected a  set  of  regulations  made  in  favor  of  other  interests, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  recent  action  at  Chicago.  Similarly , 
I  do  not  see  why  a  faculty  of  sciences  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  give  untrammelled  expression  to  its  faith  in  a 
programme  of  studies  for  which  it  is  willing  to  stand  sponsor 
before  the  world  and  to  which  it  is  willing  and  proud  to 
give  the  corresponding  label,  as  would  be  done  for  similar 
studies  in  a  foreign  institution.  Again,  one  wonders  why 
so  many  scholars  become  so  warped  in  their  judgment 
that  they  see  their  own  subject  thru  a  telescope  held  in  the 
usual  way,  and  all  other  subjects  (including  the  interest  of 
the  average  student  who  may  not  wish  to  follow  their  sub- 
ject) thru  a  telescope  reversed.  It  would  seem  as  tho  it 
ought  to  lie  within  the  limits  of  possibility  to  expect  the  pro- 
fessors of  a  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences  that  confers 
both  the  B.A.  and  the  B.S.  degrees  to  legislate  concerning 
each  degree  and  the  student  who  may  wish  to  follow  the  course 
leading  thereto,  with  an  eye  single  to  the  interest  of  the 
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student  in  question.  And  yet  how  often  we  see  the  undigni- 
fied spectacle  of  each  professor  making  a  wild  scramble  to 
have  his  subject  included  in  the  list  of  obligatory  studies. 
Last  spring  the  newly  established  Faculty  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences  at  the  University  of  Illinois  (replacing  the 
two  separate  faculties  that  had  been  in  existence  for  some 
years)  legislated  new  requirements  for  the  degree  of  B.A., 
leaving  the  B.S.  for  later  treatment. 

By  the  old  requirements  every  student  was  obhged  to 
take  at  least  eight  semester  hours  (in  most  cases  a  full 
one-year  cotu-se)  in  each  of  five  groups:  I — English; 
II — Foreign  languages ;  Greek,  Latin,  Germanic  (not  merely 
German)  or  Romanic  (not  merely  French),  and  the  whole 
offering  must  be  in  the  same  language;  III — History  and 
the  social  sciences;  IV — Mathematics  and  philosophy; 
and  V — Natural  sciences. 

By  the  new  requirements  group  II  has  been  considerably 
improved.  In  the  first  place  the  student's  choice  is  limited 
to  four  specific  languages:  Greek,  or  Latin,  or  French,  or 
German.  And  in  the  second  place  he  must  pursue  foreign 
language  study  for  two  years  in  college  unless  he  offered 
more  than  two  units  of  foreign  language  for  entrance. 
But  he  is  not  required  to  continue  the  language  offered  for 
entrance,  nor  is  he  prevented  from  actually  satisfying  this 
group  requirement  by  taking  three  separate  languages  for 
what  is  equivalent  to  one  college  year  each.  A  proposal 
of  the  language  professors  that  the  requirement  be  so  stated 
that  at  least  one  language  must  be  studied  for  the  equiva- 
lent of  two  college  years  was  voted  down. 

The  subjects  included  formerly  under  groups  IV  and  V, 
with  a  total  of  sixteen  required  semester  hours,  have  become 
in  the  new  regulations  groups  IV,  V,  and  VI,  with  a  total 
of  twenty-two  required  semester  hours  and  so  rearranged 
that  a  student  who  wishes  to  take  chemistry  or  physics 
as  his  natural  science  must  still,  in  order  to  satisfy  all  the 
group  requirements,  take  eight  semester  hours  in  some 
other  science,  chosen  from  group  V,  which  includes  only 
sciences. 
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These  various  prescribed  studies  and  group  requirements 
total  sixty  semester  hours,  more  than  a  quarter  of  which 
are  devoted  to  science  groups.  The  remaining  seventy 
semester  hours  required  for  the  degree  may  be  made  up 
at  the  student's  pleasure  subject  to  a  few  simple  rules,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  that  he  must  so  arrange  his 
work  as  to  offer  one  major  subject  (twenty  hours  exclusive 
of  courses  open  to  freshmen)  and  one  minor  (twenty  hours)  ; 
and  that  he  may  not  count  towards  graduation  more  than 
forty  hours  in  any  one  subject.  Of  the  twenty-six  subjects 
at  present  recognized  as  majors  in  this  particular  college, 
ten  are  laboratory  sciences.  Hence  there  are  many  combina- 
tions whereby  it  is  possible  for  a  student  to  obtain  his  degree 
in  this  college  with  as  high  as  eighty-six  points  in  science 
out  of  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  thirty,  or  (eliminating 
the  seven  points  for  physical  training  and  military  science) 
out  of  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- three  points:  e.  g., 
eight  hours  physics,  from  group  IV;  eight  hours  botany, 
from  group  V;  forty  hours  chemistry,  to  satisfy  the  major 
requirement  of  twenty  hours  and  not  exceed  the  maximum 
permitted;  thirty  hours  zoology,  to  satisfy  the  minor  re- 
quirement of  twenty  hours  without  exceeding  the  maxi- 
mum permitted.  And  yet  this  faculty  was  legislating  not 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  but  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  United  States  under  its  Pure  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  requires  the  exact  labelling  of  foods,  wines, 
and  drugs.  There  seems  to  be  no  authority  that  can  en- 
force the  correct  labelling  either  of  educational  and  intel- 
lectual pabulum,  or  of  the  product  nourished  thereon. 

I  have  thus  carefully  analyzed  the  new  B.A.  regulations 
at  Illinois  because  as  a  member  of  the  faculty  in  question 
I  can  not  justly  be  accused  of  a  violent  prejudice  against 
her  action;  and  because  in  my  judgment  the  new  regula- 
tions represent  not  only  a  great  advance  over  our  own  former 
requirements,  but  also  a  great  advance  over  the  require- 
ments now  in  force  in  many  of  our  leading  universities. 

In  reaching  its  conclusion  concerning  entrance  require- 
ments the  college  need  concern  itself  with  two  questions 
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only :  First,  How  does  it  need  to  have  its  entering  students 
equipt  so  as  best  to  accomplish  the  work  that  the  world 
expects  it  to  do  with  them?  and  second,  How  much  of 
such  equipment  can  the  high  school  give  them  prop- 
erly? 

Despite  the  popular  opinion  to  the  contrary,  the  average 
present-day  high  school  curriculum  of  four  years  preparatory 
to  college  proves  upon  examination  not  to  be  overloaded 
with  a  host  of  unnecessary  frills.  The  college-preparatory 
course  of  the  typical  high  school  contains  nothing  that  is 
not  demanded  or  accepted  by  the  leading  American  colleges, 
as  witness  the  entrance  requirerpents  set  up  by  the  colleges 
and  universities  that  form  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board;  and  there  is  room  for  nothing  more  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  high  school  as  now  constituted,  without 
sacrificing  something  from  the  Hst  of  studies  that  the  col- 
leges themselves  have  already  branded  as  essential  or  ac- 
ceptable by  their  publication  of  the  existing  list.  Of  course 
all  well-equipt  high  schools  offer  even  in  the  college-prepara- 
tory course  a  certain  number  of  alternative  electives;  but 
when  the  pupil  has  finished  the  usual  four-year  course, 
by  whichever  set  of  electives,  he  or  she  has  nothing  to  spare 
above  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  college  selected. 
If  the  colleges  reach  the  conclusion  that  subjects  other  than 
those  in  the  present  required  list  are  preferable,  some  sub- 
jects now  in  the  list  must  be  eliminated;  or  the  required 
amount  thereof  must  be  materially  diminished.  The  high 
schools  can  not  be  required,  on  our  present  basis,  to  do  more 
work  unless  they  be  given  a  longer  period  in  which  to  do 
it;  and  manifestly  the  additional  time  can  not  be  gained  on 
the  upper  end. 

There  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  educators,  in  grade 
schools,  in  high  schools,  and  in  the  ranks  of  city  super- 
intendents, a  strong  feeling  that  much  time  is  at  present 
wasted  in  the  grade  schools,  whose  programmes  contain 
a  quantity  of  subjects  that,  however  interesting,  are  of  no 
permanent  value  to  the  pupils,  or  can  be  more  profitably 
studied  at  a  later  period.     These  authorities  believe  that 
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the  high  schools  could  use  to  advantage  this  wasted  time, 
the  estimate  of  which  varies  from  two  to  four  years. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Poland,  City  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  in  no  sense  an  extremist  in  educational 
matters.  In  his  official  report  of  October  27,  19 10,  Dr. 
Poland  marked  for  me  the  following  passages  (pages  69, 
70  and  71)  as  representing  justly  his  position  on  this  ques- 
tion i^ 

"The  reduction  of  the  elementary  school  course  to  seven, 
if  not  to  six  years,  is  sure  to  come  as  the  next  and  greatest 
step  in  educational  progress.  I  would  like  to  see  Newark 
take  and  hold  the  lead." 

"I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that,  in  theory  at  least, 
our  school  system  should  be  organized  so  as  to  admit  pupils 
to  high  schools  at  least  two  years  earlier  than  now,  or  at  the 
beginning  of  the  7th  grammar  grade.  If  this  is  too  radical 
a  measure  to  go  into  effect  at  once,  another  plan,  that  of 
admitting  to  the  high  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 

grade  would,   I  feel  sure,  be  entirely  practicable 

Such  an  experiment  would,  in  my  judgment,  lead  eventually 
to  a  seven,  instead  of  an  eight  years'  course  in  all  the  gram- 
mar schools  of  the  city.  Hence  would  arise  an  enormous 
saving  in  the  cost  of  schools,  to  say  nothing  of  the  greater 
benefit  to  be  derived  by  the  pupils  by  reason  of  saving  a 
year's  time. 

"This  discussion  leads  naturally  to  the  question:  Are 
we  now  ready  to  reduce  the  grammar  school  course  to  seven 
years  ? 

"Such  a  reduction  would  mean,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
reorganization  of  the  course  of  study,  and  to  do  this  would 
mean  the  elimination  of  a  large  amount  of  subject  matter 
that,  in  my  judgment,  might  well  be  ehminated.  Thus, 
for  instance,  algebra  might  well  be  cut  out  of  the  elementary 
school  course.  A  considerable  amount  of  history  and  geog- 
raphy might  also  be  cut  out — facts  of  history  that  are  usually 
forgotten  soon  after  they  are  memorized.     Much  less  time 

*  Fifty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
1909-10. 
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might  be  given  than  is  now  given  to  the  study  of  formal 
grammar — especially  since  the  study  of  grammar  could 
be  pursued  more  advantageously  under  high  school  condi- 
tions. Proficiency  in  the  three  R's,  that  is  to  say,  the  abiUty 
to  read,  write  and  cipher — and  spell — need  not  be  impaired 
in  the  least  by  a  seven  years'  course.  Pupils,  as  a  rule, 
gain  comparatively  little  in  the  three  fundamental  subjects 
during  the  last  year  in  school;  indeed,  for  that  matter,  the 
last  two  years  of  the  grammar  school  are,  in  my  opinion, 
too  long  drawn  out.  Pupils  gain  too  little  for  the  time  con- 
sumed. Witness  the  enormous  dropping  out  of  school  at 
about  this  time  due  in  no  small  measure  to  its  being  irksome." 

''Too  much  time  is  wasted  in  the  upper  two  grades  of  the 
grammar  school;  or,  in  other  words,  there  is  no  need  oj  taking 
eight  years  to  complete  the  elementary  school. 

"If  other  evidence  were  needed  to  prove  the  wisdom  of 
reducing  the  time  now  taken  to  complete  the  elementary 
school  course,  it  may  be  found  in  the  plan  already  inaugu- 
rated by  the  State  of  New  York  of  making  the  elementary 
school  course  six  years  only.  The  six  years'  elementary 
school  cotirse  has  been  recommended  by  the  National 
Educational  Association,  and  quite  recently,  also,  by  the 
New  York  City  High  School  Principals'  Association.  It 
is  the  quite  uniform  practise  in  European  countries  to  begin 
the  secondary  (high)  school  course  earHer  than  is  customary 
in  this  country.  Kansas  City,  among  American  cities, 
has  for  many  years  completed  its  course  below  the  high 
school  in  seven  years.  The  claim  made  by  Kansas  City 
that  it  has  given  substantially  the  same  work  in  seven 
years  that  other  cities  have  been  giving  in  eight  years  has 
never  been  successfully  refuted.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
experiment  tried  in  a  group  of  grammar  schools  in  this 
city." 

In  these  passages  the  italics  are  Dr.  Poland's  own.  From 
long  interviews  with  Dr.  Poland  in  the  summer  of  19 12 
and  in  September,  19 13,  I  discovered  that  he  is  now  even 
more  strongly  convinced  of  the  desirabiHty  of  the  changes 
mentioned. 
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It  will  be  noticed  from  the  passages  quoted  that  while 
he  argues  directly  for  the  immediate  establishment  of  a 
seven-year  grade  school  and  five-year  high  school  schedule, 
indirectly  he  argues  for  the  estabHshment  of  the  suggested 
six-year  grade  school  and  six-year  high  school  schedule, 
and  demonstrates  how  the  essentials  of  the  present  eight- 
year  grade  school  programme  can  be  mastered  in  six  years. 
In  the  first  place  many  of  our  leading  educators,  if  not 
indeed  a  majority  of  them,  agree  that  the  work  to  be  done  in 
the  last  two  years  of  the  grade  schools  is  too  little  for 
the  time  spent;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  work  of  those 
two  years  could  be  better  learned  in  one  year.  Further- 
more, from  the  first  six  years  of  the  grade  school  course 
as  now  constituted  "a  large  amount  of  subject  matter  could 
be  eHminated"  without  interfering  in  the  least  with  the 
three  fundamental  subjects  taught  in  these  grades;  and 
these  eliminations  would  be  sufficient  to  save  a  year  of  time, 
which  added  to  the  year  saved  in  the  last  two  years  makes 
the  two  years  of  total  saving  that  were  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Poland  and  have  been  under  consideration  by  the  other 
authorities  whom  he  cites.  And  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  six-year  high  school  is  actually  here,  and  has  now 
past  satisfactorily  beyond  the  experimental  stage. 

But  even  if  we  granted  for  the  nonce  that  the  high  school 
college-preparatory  curriculum  is  not  at  present  full  and 
that  there  is  room  for  the  aforesaid  two  years  of  college 
French  and  two  years  of  college  German  (which,  according 
to  the  equations  estabHshed  by  the  Committee  of  Twelve,^ 
represent  four  years  of  high  school  French  and  four  years 
of  high  school  German),  we  should  meet  a  very  serious 
pedagogical  difficulty.  With  the  necessity  of  teaching  in 
a  four-year  high  school  curriculum  four  years  of  French, 
four  years  of  German  and  four  years  of  Latin,  it  becomes 
self-evident  that  the  pupil  must  commence  all  three  of  these 
languages  at  the  same  time.  The  present  writer  has  twice 
tried  the  experiment  of  commencing  two  languages  at  the 

*  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  of  the  Modern  Language  Associa- 
tion of  America,  Boston,  1900. 
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same  time,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  beginning  Latin  and 
German,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  starting  Spanish  and 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  each  time  the  experiment  proved  dis- 
astrous to  one  of  the  two  languages  involved,  in  each 
case  the  second  one  mentioned,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to 
take  up  again  ab  initio  the  study  of  those  two. 

Aside  from  all  other  considerations,  however,  our  present 
system  leaves  us  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that,  by  and  large, 
American  pupils  do  not  begin  their  first  foreign  language 
until  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  then  they  are  given  four  or 
five  periods  per  week,  periods  varying  from  forty  to  forty- 
five  minutes.  Furthermore,  the  pupils  are  not  obHged  to 
continue  the  systematic  study  of  that  language  thru  a  series 
of  years,  and  there  are  entirely  too  many  cases  where  a 
pupil  is.permitted  to  take,  and  to  ofTer  for  entrance  to  college, 
two  high  school  years  in  each  of  two  languages,  or,  worse 
still,  two  high  school  years  of  one  language  and  one  of  an- 
other. The  justification  for  this  statement  will  be  found 
in  the  longer  article  that  is  in  preparation  and  in  which 
are  given  tables  which  show  the  curriculums  of  the  college- 
preparatory  courses  in  the  high  schools  of  the  fourteen  lead- 
ing cities  of  the  United  States,  together  with  similar  cur- 
riculums for  a  few  other  schools  that  prepare  for  college. 

Let  us  now  see  how  linguistic  work  is  handled  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools  of  five  of  the  great  foreign  countries  whose 
educational  systems  have  been  under  consideration. 

In  all  these  countries  the  native  language  is  seriously  and 
systematically  studied  thruout  the  entire  course  of  the 
secondary  school,  and  practically  never  for  less  than  three 
hours  per  week. 

In  ia  French  lycee  or  college  the  student  begins  in  his 
first  year,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  in  addition  to  Latin  one 
modem  foreign  language,  the  choice  being  made  from  Ger- 
man, or  English,  or  Spanish,  or  Italian,  in  which  he  has 
recitations  five  hours  per  week.  During  the  first  four  years 
of  his  course  he  must  carry  these  three  languages,  the 
native  and  two  foreign,  in  the  stated  proportions.  In 
the  fifth  year,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  has  the  following 
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choice  in  addition  to  maintaining  his  I^atin  and  French: 
Continue  two  hours  per  week  the  Hving  foreign  language 
originally  chosen  and  add  Greek;  or,  Continue  three  hours 
per  week  the  same  living  foreign  language  originally  chosen 
and  add  a  second  living  foreign  language  four  hours  per 
week.  But  whichever  choice  he  makes  must  be  carried 
thru  the  next  two  years.  At  this  point,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  the  first  bachelor's  degree  is  obtained.  The 
following  year  is  spent  in  making  what  is  known  as  the 
"sanction"  of  the  degree,  and  no  systematic  linguistic 
work  is  carried  on,  altho  much  of  the  work  done  requires 
ready  use  of  the  linguistic  equipment  already  obtained. 

In  Belgium  the  royal  athenees  have  likewise  a  seven- 
year  curriculum,  but  the  pupil  enters  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
and  the  seventh  year  of  the  curriculum  is  just  as  systematic 
as  any  other  year.  These  statements  hold  for  the  whole 
of  Belgium,  but  linguistic  problems  are  treated  in  slightly 
different  fashion,  in  what  are  otherwise  identical  curriculums, 
according  as  the  schools  are  located  in  Flemish  or  Walloon 
territory.  In  both  territories  there  are  three  programmes 
under  the  general  heading  of  Ancient  Humanities:  the 
Greco-Latin,  the  Latin- Chemical,  and  the  Latin-Mathe- 
matical. For  the  purposes  of  illustration  I  choose  the 
Flemish  schools. 

Belgian  Greco-Latin  Curriculum 

Subject  7         6        5         4        3         2         1     Total 

Religion 2       2       2       2       2       2       2  14 

Latin :...  6788888  53 

Greek __55555  25 

French 6      6      3      3      3      3       3  27 

Flemish 6      6      3      3       3       3      3  27 

German  or  English  (obligatory)  ...  —    —    —    2       2       2       2  8 

English  or  German  (elective) —    —    —  (2)    (2)    (2)    (2)  (8) 

History 2222222  14 

Geography i        i        i        i       i       i        i  7 

Mathematics 3       3       3       3       3       3       3  21 

Natural  Sciences —    —     —    2       2       2       2  8 

Drawing 2       2       2      (2)    (2)    (2)    (2)  6  -|-  (8) 

Music  (elective) (i)    (i)    (i)    (i)    (i)    (i)    (i)  (7) 

Gymnastics  (during  recreation) 2       2       2       2       2       2       214 

Total  of  obligatory  hours 30     31     31     33     33     33     33 

And  of  elective  hours 31     32     32     38     38     38     38 
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The  Latin- Chemical  and  the  Latin-Mathematical  cur- 
riculums  differ  Hnguistically  from  the  Greco-Latin  cm-ricu- 
lum  only  by  the  complete  suppression  of  Greek.  All 
the  other  languages  are  maintained  for  the  same  number 
of  hours  and  years  in  all  three  curriculums. 

The  Austrian  school  system  shows  at  least  three  schools 
whose  curriculums  correspond  in  nature  to  our  college- 
preparatory  high  school  curriculum.  They  take  the  pupil 
at  the  age  of  nine  and  carry  him  thru  eight  or  nine  years 
of  study.  The  old  type  of  Gymnasium  gave  a  course  of 
nine  years.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  re- 
cently proposed  a  plan  for  an  eight-year  Gymnasium^ 
which  is  being  extensively  used,  altho  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  older  type.  In  addition  to  these  two  types  of  Gym- 
nasium, there  are  the  Realgymnasium  and  the  Reform- 
Realgymnasium,  each  offering  an  eight-year  ciuriculum. 
For  oiu*  purposes  we  give  the  cmriculum  of  the  last-men- 
tioned type,  which  offers  no  Greek. 

Austrian  Reform-Realgymnasium 

Subject  12      3  4      5      6           7  8    Total 

Religion 222  222         2  115 

German 4    4    4  4    3     3         3  3  28 

French 6    5    4  4    3     3         3  3  31 

Latin —   77         8  8  30 

History ]      222  233          3  3  20 

Geography J      2     2     2  2     i     i          i  —  11 

Mathematics 3     3     3  43     3         3  2  24 

Natural  History,  etc 22  —  1          33  —  2  12 

Chemistry , J     3 1     4  \    4    11 

Physics 3         2 J  /  5 

Geometrical  Drawing —     2     2         3 —  —  7 

Free-hand  Drawing 444  322  —  —  19 

Philosophical  Propaedeutics i  2  3 

Chirography i —  —  i 

Gymnastics 2     2     2  2     2     2         2  2  16 

Total 28  28  28       31  29  29       30       30 

The  curriculum  of  the  standard  German  Gymnasium  is 
so  well  known  that  it  will  suffice  for  otu*  present  purposes  to 
say  that  it  is  of  nine  years'  duration,  carrying  the  pupil 
from  the  age  of  nine  to  his  eighteenth  year;  and  that  Latin 
is  begun  in  the  first  year,  French  in  the  third  year,  Greek 
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in  the  fourth  year  and  a  second  modem  foreign  language 
three  years  thereafter;  that  German  is  systematically 
studied  thruout  the  curriculum;  and  that  all  the  other  lan- 
guages mentioned  are  carried  from  the  year  they  are  begun 
until  the  end  of  the  curriculum.  The  full  gymnasial  pro- 
gramme follows : 

Curriculum  of  German  Gymnasium,  1912 


Religion 3  2  2     2     2     2  2  2  2  19 

•German  and                                \  ^ 

Historical  Tales ^  >  4.      [33223  3  3  3  26 

Latin 8  8  8887  7  7  7  68 

Greek —  —  —    6     6     6  6  6  6  36 

French —  —  4    2     2    3  2  2  2  17 

English —  — 2  2  2  6 

History —  —  2     2     2 

Geography 2  2  2     i 

Mathematics 4  4  4334  4  4  4  34 

Natural  Sciences 2  2  2222  2  2  2  18 

Writing 2  2 —  —  —  4 

Drawing —  2  2     2     2  —  —  —  —  8 


^  ^  ^  v/ 

I  I  }  M  M  ^  '^ 


Total 25       25       29  30  30  30       31       31       31 

To  the  above  is  added: 

(a)  As  obligatory:  3  hours  gymnastics  for  all  classes,  and  2  hours 
•singing  in  VI  and  V.  Students  with  talent  for  singing  are  required  to  take 
part  in  chorus  singing  in  IV  upward. 

(6)  As  optional :  2  hours  drawing  UII  and  upward,  and  2  hours  Hebrew 
in  OH  and  upward. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  growing  feeHng  among 
Germans  who  are  engaged  in  the  secondary  school  work 
of  their  country  that  the  age  of  nine  is  too  early  to  force 
the  pupil  into  a  path  that  is  practically  a  choice  of  a  career, 
and  the  tendency  is  growing  to  recommend  that  this  decision 
be  postponed  for  at  least  two  years  thus  curtaiHng  the  sec- 
ondary school  by  two  years  on  its  lower  end,  and  main- 
taining a  curriculum  of  seven  years. 

Among  British  schools  the  celebrated  Perse  School  at 
Cambridge,  founded  A.  D.  1615,  is  perhaps  as  good  an  ex- 
ample as  we  could  find  for  our  purposes.  The  curriculum 
is  given  herewith : 
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Curriculum  of  the  Perse  School,  Cambridge,  England 
36  lessons  in  the  week,  each  45  minutes  (except  in  the  first  stages 
when  they  are  shorter) 

Drawing 
Nat.    Singing 
English   Mathe-  Hist,  or  Model- 
Subjects   mattes  Science    ling     French    Latin     Greek  German, 

Before  9 24  6           2           4        —        —        —  — 

9-12 18  6           2           4           6        —        —  — 

12-14 12  64           2           66        —  — 

14-16 6  6           4           2           6           6         6*  6* 

16-19 6  (Special  work  in  any  subject,  26)  4t 

*  Alternatives. 

t  For  those  who  took  Greek  earlier. 

Summarizing  these  statements  we  find  that  the  Frenclt^ 
pupil  begins  his  first  foreign  language  at  the  age  of  eleven^ 
the  Belgian  at  the  age  of  twelve,  the  Austrian  at  nine,  the 
German  at  nine,  with  a  modern  tendency  among  the  Ger- 
mans to  postpone  the  first  foreign  language  until  the  age 
of  eleven,  and  the  British  at  nine.  In  all  these  countries 
the  pupil  begins  his  first  foreign  language  from  two  to  five 
years  before  the  American  pupil  undertakes  a  similar  study. 

Summarizing  in  still  another  way  we  find  that  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  when  the  American  pupil  is  beginning  his  first  | 
foreign  language,  the  French  pupil  is  already  busy  with  his. 
second  foreign  language,  the  Belgian  with  his  second  or 
third,  according  to  the  course,  the  Austrian  with  his  second^ 
the  German  with  his  third,  and  the  British  begins  his  third 
while  continuing  the  first  two. 

Furthermore,  in  all  these  countries  and  for  all  these 
languages  the  number  of  hours  per  week  of  recitation  is 
much  higher  than  among  us;  and  in  all  of  them  more  years 
are  devoted  to  each  language  than  is  the  case  with  our 
pupils.  The  educators  of  these  countries  evidently  believe  | 
that  it  is  wise  to  begin  several  languages  as  early  as  possible, 
and  before  the  age  of  puberty,  while  the  mind  and  memory 
of  the  pupil  are  most  impressionable.  These  same  educa- 
tors evidently  do  not  fear,  as  do  many  of  our  American  edu- 
cators, that  giving  the  pupil  a  large  equipment  linguistically 
makes  an  ill-balanced  citizen,  for  over  against  our  paltry  ^ 
two  languages,  four  and  three  years,  respectively,  as  a  maxi- 
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mum,  with  a  maximum  per  week  of  five  periods  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  the  Belgian  schools,  for  example 
(I  choose  them  because  the  length  of  their  curriculum  lies 
between  ours  and  those  of  the  other  countries  and  the  age 
at  which  they  receive  their  pupils  is  closest  to  our  own) 
give  their  pupils  by  the  end  of  the  course  four  obligatory 
foreign  languages  and  one  elective;  to  wit:  seven  years 
of  Latin  and  of  French,  five  years  of  Greek,  and  four  years 
of  Enghsh  or  German,  with  four  years  optionally  of  the  other 
one  of  these  last  two  languages;  and  the  average  number 
of  hoirr-periods  per  week  is  nearly  as  high  as  our  maximum 
number  of  three-quarter-hour-periods.  As  the  Belgian 
schools  carry  the  pupil  one  year  beyond  our  high  schools, 
to  the  age  of  nineteen  instead  of  our  own  eighteen,  we  shall 
have  to  deduct  one  year  from  the  number  of  years  ascribed 
to  each  language;  but  the  number  of  languages  remains 
unaltered. 

If  we  could  thruout  the  country  begin  our  high  schools 
with  pupils  of  the  age  of  twelve,  as  does  Belgium,  we  could 
carry  out  a  similar  schedule  adapted  to  our  needs,  and  one 
year  shorter,  as  just  said.  If  we  could  begin  our  high  schools 
with  pupils  of  the  age  of  eleven,  as  the  French  schools  are 
doing  and  as  Germany  is  thinking  of  doing,  we  should  be 
able  to  carry  out  the  whole  of  the  Belgian  schedule,  adapted 
to  our  needs.  The  curriculum  of  The  Perse  School  could 
easily  be  adapted  to  our  needs,  whether  we  adopt  a  six- 
year  or  a  seven-year  high  school  course. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  advantage  of  allowing  our 
pupils  to  begin  their  foreign  language  work  at  an  eadier 
and  better  age,  and  to  take  up  more  languages  and  continue 
them  longer,  if  such  a  six-year  or  seven-year  high  school 
curriculum  were  adopted  here,  a  very  important  advantage 
would  be  gained  in  connection  with  the  teaching  staff. 
The  teachers,  for  the  two  or  three  extra  years  that  would 
be  taken  from  the  present  grade  schools,  would  be  high 
school  teachers,  appointed  by  high  school  directors  under 
standards  of  training  that  apply  to  high  school  teachers. 
Time  was  when  the  possession  of  a  B.A.  degree  was  con- 
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sidered  evidence  of  ample  training  for  the  position  of  teacher 
in  a  high  school.  Nowadays  the  would-be  high  school 
teacher  must  generally  be  a  man  of  university  (not  mere 
college)  training,  whether  he  be  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
or  not.  No  grade  school  principal,  however  strict  he  might 
be  about  his  standards  of  training,  would  ever  dream  of 
applying  such  standards  in  the  case  of  teachers  for  grade 
schools. 

If  such  a  seven-year,  or  even  a  six-year,  high  school 
curriculum  were  generally  adopted  here,  we  could  answer 
in  the  affirmative  the  questions  raised  several  years  ago  by 
the  aforesaid  university  president  and  there  would  be  room 
therein  for  the  first  two  years  of  college  French  and  the 
first  two  years  of  college  German,  without  interfering  with 
Latin,  or  Greek,  or  English,  and  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  begin  two  languages  in  any  one  year.  A  pupil  so  equipt 
is  prepared  to  read  the  scientific  output  in  his  specialty, 
no  matter  what  that  specialty  may  be,  nor  which,  of  the 
four  great  languages  that  serve  as  media  of  inter-communi- 
cation thruout  the  occidental  civiHzed  world,  is  the  language 
that  conveys  the  information;  and  he  is  prepared  fiulher 
to  amuse  himself  in  his  leisure  hours  in  a  manner  befitting 
his  station.  Such  could  not  be  said  of  the  average  graduate 
of  our  high  schools  today — not  even  in  the  case  of  those  who 
pursue  the  preparatory  course  for  the  college  of  Hberal  arts. 

John  D.  Fitz-Gerald 

University  of  Illinois 


VI 

THE  VOCABULARY  OF  TWO  YEARS 
It  is  customary  for  careless  writers  and  speakers  to  make 
loose  and  unconsciously  humorous  guesses  at  the  vocabulary 
of  children,  students,  the  average  man,  and  so  on.  In  a 
reputable  magazine  a  few  years  ago  the  statement  was 
made  that  three  hundred  words  were  enough  to  enable  the 
average  person  to  carry  on  all  the  business  of  life.  From 
this  extreme  to  the  other,  which  assumes  seriously  that  one 
really  has  a  free  will  to  choose  any  one  of  the  four  hundred 
thousand  words  in  Webster's  Intercollegiate  or  in  Murray's 
dictionary,  or  that  Shakespeare  actually  used  sixteen  thou- 
sand distinct  words,  there  is  a  wide  gulf  fixt.  Curiously 
enough,  very  few  careful  records  have  been  made  of  the 
vocabularies  of  young  children,  who  surely  constitute  the 
most  favorable  field  for  such  studies. 

Ask  a  dozen  persons  of  intelligence  and  information  how 
many  words  a  child  of  two  years  will  use,  and  the  answers 
fall  between  pretty  well-defined  limits.  No  one — ^in  such  a 
small  group — will  be  likely  to  put  it  lower  than  twenty-five ; 
certainly  no  one  will  put  it  above  two  hundred ;  the  average 
will  be  close  to  fifty.  Of  some  scores  of  people  to  whom 
I  have  put  this  question,  not  one  has  guessed  more  than 
two  hundred. 

The  subject  is  no  doubt  an  interesting  one  to  thousands 
of  parents  continually;  and  so  it  seems  to  me  all  the  more 
astonishing  that  the  degree  of  misinformation  should  be 
so  great.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  no  observa- 
tions on  children  as  young  as  two  years  have  been  made 
recently.  In  the  Notes  of  the  American  Philological  As- 
sociation for  1877,  Professor  Holden  published  the  results 
of  his  study  of  three  children  of  this  age.  His  figures  must 
be  regarded  as  extremely  conservative,  for  he  excluded  all 
words  learned  in  nursery  rimes,  and  all  grammatical  variants. 

305 
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After  this  rigorous  pruning,  one  girl  still  had  four  hundred 
and  eighty-three  words  to  her  credit,  another  girl  three 
hundred  and  ninety-nine,  and  a  boy  one  hundred  and 
seventy- three.  Altho  these  numbers  are  so  far  in  excess 
of  the  ordinary  estimate,  they  are  probably  too  low  for  these 
particular  children,  since  they  were  not  Professor  Holden's 
own  children  and  no  doubt  used  intimate  words  that  es- 
caped him. 

Miss  Tanner,  in  her  book,  The  Child,  cites  a  table  of 
Tracy's,  which  includes  the  number  of  words  used  by 
four  children  of  24  months.  Two  boys  had  139  and  285 
words,  respectively,  and  two  girls  36  and  263.  She  also 
states  barely:  "Preyer  found  that  nine  children,  eight  girls 
and  one  boy,  at  two  years  had  vocabularies  ranging  from 
173  to  1 121  words."^ 

With  the  desire  to  augment  this  slender  body  of  ma- 
terial, I  have  undertaken  to  note  the  words  actually  used 
spontaneously  by  our  boy  during  his  twenty-third  and 
twenty-fourth  months.  One  specimen  is  inadequate  for 
conclusions  truly,  but  only  by  small  accretions  does  knowl- 
edge grow ;  if  we  can  get  a  point  here  and  there  in  the  curve, 
it  need  not  take  long  to  plot  it. 

It  should  be  prefaced  that  Thomas  Lynn  Beyer  is  an 
only  child,  and  perhaps  more  than  average  care  was  shown 
in  encouraging  the  growth  of  his  vocabulary,  tho  in  no 
sense  was  his  development  forced.  Two  other  facts  proba- 
bly favorable  to  a  verbal  development  slightly  above  the 
normal  are,  first,  his  apparent  natural  fondness  for  nursery 
rimes,  and,  second,  his  removal  of  residence  from  the  city 
at  the  age  of  one  year  to  a  small  town,  to  Chicago  at  twenty 
months,  and  then  back  to  the  country  again  two  weeks 
before  his  second  anniversary.  The  utmost  care  and 
rigor  were  observed  to  make  this  list  a  proper  and  actual 
record,  as  the  following  conditions  will  show: 

I.  No  words  were  included  except  those  used  spontaneously  and  ap- 
parently understood.  That  is,  Mother  Goose  rimes  furnished  words  which 
became  current,  but  those  words  which  the  child  knew  only  in  their  Mother 
Goose  context,  are  omitted. 

1  A.  E.  Tanner,  The  Child,  p.  327. 
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2.  Words  known  previously  but  not  actually  used  in  our  hearing  during 
the  two  months  under  observation,  are  omitted. 

3.  Words  used  early  in  the  period,  but  apparently  forgotten  before  the 
end,  are  dropt. 

4.  Inflected  forms  are  treated  as  distinct  words  only  when  there  is  a 
radical  umlaut  or  internal  change,  such  as  for  instance  in  "break,"  "broken;" 
and  "foot,"  "feet."  These  are  unquestionably,  as  Professor  Whipple  of 
Cornell  pointed  out,  psychologically  distinct  words,  and  should  be  counted 
separately.  But  unlike  him,  I  have  not  included  any  present  participles. 
Some  words  appear  as  plurals  in  s,  but  these  words  were  the  child's  actual 
usage;  the  singular  form  is  not  given. 

Under  these  fairly  rigid  conditions,  how  many  words 
did  an  actual  child  of  normal  antecedents  (no  jail-birds 
or  geniuses  for  four  generations  back)  use?  This  ought  to 
be  a  matter  of  interest  to  teachers  of  English  who  fre- 
quently are  driven  in  despair  to  conclude  that  college  stu- 
dents know  fewer  than  one  thousand  English  symbols  of 
thought.  A  boy  of  two  is  just  beginning  to  emerge  from 
babyhood;  his  interests  are  just  beginning  to  expand; 
tho  his  appetite  for  learning  is  voracious,  he  has  had  prac- 
tically only  a  year  of  acquisition,  and  is  presumably  to  have 
a  dozen  years  of  as  active  average  growth  before  the  cartilage 
in  his  head  solidifies  into  bone.  This  particular  child,  after 
a  year  of  phonetic  activity,  during  his  23rd  and  24th  months 
used  771  words. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  realize  the  significance  of  this, 
I  should  speak  of  the  previous  records  at  one  year  and  at 
seventeen  months.  At  the  first  age,  one  year,  his  vocabu- 
lary consisted  of  not  more  than  twenty  symbols,  of  which 
about  ten  were  English;  the  others,  the  language  of  infan- 
try, more  or  less  completely  conventionalized  in  his  own 
usage.  At  seventeen  months  this  meager  scrap  of  language 
had  grown  to  160  words,  most  of  them  English — an  in- 
crease in  five  months  of  140  words  or  700  per  cent.  At  the 
end  of  the  24th  month,  the  number,  after  the  scrutinizing 
analysis  I  have  above  indicated,  had  grown  to  771.  This 
is  38  times  the  number  at  one  year  and  5V2  times  the  num- 
ber at  seventeen  months.  It  will  be  seen  that  while  the 
proportionate  increase  from  one  year  to  seventeen  months 
was  greater  than  from  seventeen  months  to  two  years, 
the  absolute  rate  of  increase,  that  is,  the  number  of  words 
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per  week,  was  nearly  three  times  as  great  during  the  second 
period.  From  12  to  16  months  the  boy  learned  a  new 
word  every  day;  from  17  to  24  months  he  learned  three 
words  every  day,  allowing  20  Sundays  for  rest  when  he 
acquired  only  two.  If  he  should  merely  maintain  the  same 
rate  of  increase  during  his  third  year,  an  eventuality  alto- 
gether to  be  expected  of  a  normal  child  in  health,  1055  words 
will  be  added  during  the  year,  making  a  total  of  1826,  a 
number  astonishingly  close  to  the  1771  words  actually  re- 
corded by  Professor  Whipple  in  the  use  of  his  three-year- 
old  son. 2  If  it  is  true,  as  Professor  Whipple  says  and  as 
child-psychology  regularly  assumes,  that  the  period  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  birthday  witnesses  the  great- 
est expansion  in  thought-symbols,  then  we  must  place  the 
probable  limit  much  higher,  possibly  from  2200  to  2500. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  two  weeks  after  the  child's 
second  anniversary,  he  learned  about  eighty  words,  an  ac- 
celeration nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  of  his  former  aver- 
age; and  during  the  25th  month,  nearly  two  hundred 
(200),  almost  trebling  the  former  rate. 

These  numbers  seemed  startling  to  me,  as  I  presume  they 
do  to  many.  What  of  the  ordinary  assumption  that  2000 
words  fit  the  adult  exceptionally  well  for  all  of  the  lingual 
necessities  and  comforts  of  life? 

Either  this  ordinary  estimate  for  adults  must  be  raised, 
or  we  must  admit  the  most  reprehensible  lingual  laziness 
in  the  average  adolescent.  I  am  inclined  to  make  use  of 
both  exits  of  interpretation.  4500-5000  words  would 
come  nearer  the  mark  of  a  working  dictionary  of  a  cul- 
tiu-ed  person.  For  note:  Altho  a  three-year-old  has 
already  preempted  the  commonest  concrete  words,  there 
still  remain  hundreds  of  common  concrete  substantives 
that  the  ordinary  boy  learns  before  he  is  ten  years  old — a 
thousand  such,  I  should  think.  Add  to  this  all  technical, 
professional,  and  metaphysical  terms,  and  most  subjective 
words  learned  later, — and  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  total 
under  4000. 

2  American  Magazine,  Nov.,  191 1. 
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But,  on  the  other  hand, — a  more  practical  concern  for 
teachers  of  English — ^the  college  student  is  already,  tho 
not  yet  completely,  a  bone-head  lazy  about  new  words. 
Every  teacher  who  has  attempted  to  induce  students  to 
add  one  good  word  a  week  to  their  working  capital,  knows 
how  stupendous  a  task  that  seems  to  the  student.  A  two- 
year  old  child  gets  20  new  words  a  week  without  effort; 
a  twenty-year  old  student  groans  in  great  travail  if  he  must 
consciously  learn  two.  If  we  consider  that  there  should 
be  25  interesting  words  for  the  freshman  to  every  one  within 
the  ken  of  a  two-year  old,  the  contrast  stands  out  all  the 
more  darkly. 

Certain  other  notes  containing  various  interests  might 
be  made  on  this  vocabulary. 

First,  the  large  number  of  verbs,  143,  and  the  relatively 
small  number  of  adjectives.  If  this  emphasis  of  words  of 
action  could  be  maintained,  what  a  gain  in  vividness  and 
point  to  the  ordinary  talking  or  writing  vocabulary!  At 
first  many  verbs  did  duty  as  substantives,  as  for  instance: 
"cuts"  for  "knife,"  and  "box-knocking"  for  "hammer," 
and  "talk-on"  for  "telephone." 

Second,  the  peculiar  words  and  expressions,  some  of 
which  we  have  never  succeeded  in  translating  into  Eng- 
lish. "Hize"  and  "hahn"  evidently  have  clear  concrete 
meanings,  but  what  they  are  we  can  not  determine.  "  Saxy- 
gimps"  is  the  key- word  to  which  the  reply  is  "pecheur." 
These  were  retained  from  the  first  year  and  seem  to  be  mere 
chortles  of  contentment.  "Gong-gong,"  a  very  expressive 
reduplicative,  means  any  funny  thing,  a  potato-masher, 
any  one  of  a  number  of  articles  of  feminine  apparel,  or  the 
gargoyles  in  the  architecture  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
It  is  sole  heir  of  a  vast  army  of  "ginks"  and  "ganks"  and 
"gunks"  that  used  to  be  called  into  requisition  before  his 
vocabulary  had  reached  the  hundred  mark.  "Tum- 
tumpt"  for  "stand  up"  is  fairly  clear  of  origin,  dating  from 
the  time  he  was  warned  not  to  stand  up  for  fear  he  might 
tumble.  A  "talk-on"  and  a  " box-knockin"  have  already 
been  mentioned  in  another  connection.     The  former  is  a 
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beautiful   illustration   of   double   derivation,    such   as,   fc 
instance,    "Margaret"    in    English,    and    "karfunkle"    11 
German.     A  foreign  and  a  native  word  often  coalesce 
this  way  more  or  less  perfectly  to  give  anxiety  to  the  ety- 
mologist. 

Third,  and  most  interesting,  the  appearance  of  foreij 
sounds  in  his  pronunciation.     Until  recently  it  was  take 
for  granted  that  children  learned  by  imitation  to  make  th< 
same  sounds  as  those  around  them.     Dissent  to  this  notion! 
of   child-psychology  is   found   now   on   many   sides.     The| 
child  has  a  tendency,  it  is  said,  to  make  sounds  of  all  sorts,!] 
just  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  perform  actions  in  every  direc- 
tion.    From  these  sounds  that  it  naturally  makes,  it  leamaj 
to  select  those  most  frequently  used  in  its  hearing,  until' 
finally  the  result  is  essentially  the  same  as  tho  it  had  really] 
imitated  with  conscious  purpose.     This  later  view  my  ob- 
servation tends  to  confirm  in  a  ciuious  way. 

All  the  people  intimately  associated  with  this  boy  speak  ^ 
ordinary    middle- western    American    English,    which    the 
people  of  the  middle-west  admit  to  be  the  norm  of  spoke 
English.     Yet  from  the  first  a  strong  French  tendency  wj 
evident    in    his    pronunciation.     ''No"     became     '*nong- 
nong"  with  a  more  perfect  French  nasal  than  most  Ameri- 
cans ever  get.     The  French  u  was  very  prevalent.     "Cook" 
was  "kunk,"  "push"  was  "pish,"  "monkey"  was  "minkey," 
'  *  pencil ' '  was  * '  pong-cil, ' '  and  the  unknown  word  *  *  pecheur  " 
was  very  Frenchy.     By  some  curious  freak  of  coincidence) 
his  cap  was  a   "chapeau."     Had  this  boy  been  bom  in* 
France,  these  sounds  would  have  been  "selected"  and  he^ 
would  have  talked  French  as  we  say  naturally.     As  it  is, 
they  have  nearly  all  disappeared  in  the  last  few  months. 

The  German  tendency  is  strong  in  "goot"  and  "oudt," 
tho  he  has  no  difficulty  with  either  d  or  t  in  other  connec- 
tions. For  "I"  he  usually  uses  a  long  Swedish  "ay"  with 
a  most  Scandinavian  accent.  The  English  or  continental 
a  gets  first  choice  in  a  great  many  words  where  it  does  not , 
belong  and  where  certainly  he  never  heard  it,  as  in  "daddy," 
"bank"    and    "blanket."     The    Italian    a    as    in    "pass," 
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^* grass,"  and  so  on,  is  given  with  much  more  ease  and  sang 
froid  than  by  any  others  in  his  household;  while  the  flat 
Yankee  sound  which  he  has  undoubtedly  heard  all  too 
often,  is  practically  absent  altogether  from  his  speech. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  account  for  these  peculiarities  ex- 
cept on  the  theory  that  he  selects,  and  does  not  imitate. 
In  itself  such  evidence  would  be  too  fragile  to  bear  any 
weight  perhaps;  but  as  a  thread  in  the  rope  it  supports 

the  others. 

******** 

To  the  student  of  psychology  there  is  a  theoretical  in- 
terest in  such  observations  as  I  have  imperfectly  recorded; 
to  the  teacher  of  English  Composition  there  should  be  a 
vital  practical  issue.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  thought 
and  language  are  inseparable.  It  does  not  greatly  matter 
whether  one  puts  thought,  the  egg,  or  language,  the  hen, 
first.  No  language,  that  is,  no  symbols,  no  thought; 
vague,  blunderbuss,  generic  symbols, — vague,  blunderbuss 
double-pointed  thought;  sharp,  fine,  distinct  words,  sharp, 
fine,  distinct  thought.  Therefore  shall  it  not  become  a 
shameful  thing  and  not  to  be  tolerated  for  college  men  and 
women  to  continue  to  do  business  upon  the  verbal  capital 
inherited  from  their  unconscious  childhood,  plus  a  few 
hundred  of  words  absorbed  during  their  imperfectly  con- 
scious school-days?  Shall  the  teacher  of  English  not  de- 
mand some  conscious  effort  to  augment  the  needs  of  the 
organ  of  thought?  Tooting  on  the  pipes  of  infancy  con- 
tinues childish  music  thru  adult  life.  It  will  be  only  by 
adding  new  avenues  of  intake  and  outgo  that  adult  life  and 
thinking  can  grow  into  the  richness  and  variety  and  color 
that  should  be  the  personality. 

Vocabulary  op  Lynn  Beyer  Taken  Down  During  the  23RD  and  24TH 

Months — June  15,  1914 

A.                                            aint  another 

a                           ^                       all  apple 

about                                          all  right  apple  sauce 

after                                          am  apron 

afternoon                                  an  arc 

again                                         and  arm 
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around 

bit  (v.) 

can't 

at 

bite  (n.) 

cap 

at  all 

bite  (v.) 

careful 

aunt 

black 

carpet 

auto 

bless  (n.) 

carry 

away 

block 

cart 

blue 

cat 

B. 

boat 

cat  bird 

baby 

bone 

catch 

back 

book 

chair 

backwards 

book  case 

checkers 

bad 

both 

checker-board 

bag 

bottle 

cheek 

ball 

bow-bow 

cheese 

balloon 

box 

chest 

bacon 

box-knocking 

chew 

banana 

(hammer) 

chicken 

bangs  (n.) 

boy 

chin 

bank 

bread 

chip-munk 

bare 

bring 

chocolate 

bark 

break 

church 

barley 

breakfast 

clean 

bam 

broken 

climb 

basin 

brush  (n.) 

close  (a.) 

basket 

brush  (v.) 

close  (v.) 

bath 

blanket 

closet 

bath  tub 

bucket 

clothes 

bath  robe 

bug 

clown 

bath  room 

buggy 

coal 

be 

build 

coal  bucket 

beads 

bump  (n.) 

coat 

beans 

bump  (v.) 

cockatoo 

bear  (n.) 

bum 

coffee 

bed 

bush 

coffee-pot 

bed  room 

busy 

cold  (a.) 

before 

butter 

cold  (n.) 

bells 

button 

collar 

belly 

button  shoe 

college 

belong 

(button  hook) 

color 

belt 

by 

comb 

bench 

C. 

come 

beside 

comfort  (n.> 

best 

cabbage 

cook 

better  (adj.) 

cake 

com 

better  (adv.) 

call 

com  cob 

bib 

candy 

corner 

big 

can  (n.) 

couch 

bird 

can  (v.) 

cow 

bit  (n.) 

cane 

cracker 
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cradle 

drink  (v.) 

cream 

drop  (n.) 

cream  pitcher 

drop  (v.) 

crumb 

dry 

crust 

duck 

cross  (v.) 

dust  (n.) 

cry  (v.) 

dust  (v.) 

cup 

dust-pan 

cupboard 

E. 

curtain 

cushion 

each 

custard 

ear 

cut  (v.) 

early 

cuts  (n.) 

easy 

(knife) 

eat 

edge 

cover 

egg 

D. 

eight 

empty 

daddy 

end 

dame 

enough 

dance  (v.) 

eye 
eye-brows 

dancy-boy 

dandy 

dande-lion 

F. 

dark 

face 

day 

fall 

daughter 

feed 

dear 

feel 

di(aper) 

feet 

dinner 

find 

dirty 

fine 

dish 

finger 

dish-pan 

fire 

do 

five 

doctor 

fix 

dog 

flag 

doll 

flew 

doll  buggy 

flower 

don't 

floor 

donkey 

foot 

door 

for 

dope 

fork 

down 

found 

down  stairs 

four 

drawer 

fox 

dress  (n.) 

fresh 

dress  up 

froggie 

dresser 

front 

drink  (n.) 

frying-pan 

fuU 
funny 
fur 
further 

G. 

game 

garden 

gentle 

get 

giant 

girl 

give 

glass 

glass  (mirror) 

glass  (vessel) 

glasses 

gloves 

go 

going  to 

gong-gong 

good 

good  by 

good  night 

goose 

got 

graham 

grass 

great 

ground 

guess 

H. 
hahn  (?) 
hair 

hair-pins 
hall 

hammock 
hang 
hand  (n.) 
hand  (v.) 
handle 
happy 
hard 
has 
hat 
hear 
heavy 
heel 
help 
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her 

knee 

muff 

here 

knock 

muffler 

hiccups 

L. 

much 

high 

must 

him 

laddie 

mustn't 

hit 

hize  (?) 
ho 

lady 
lame 
last 

my 

N. 

hold 

latch 

nail 

hole 

laugh 

napkin 

home 

left  (adj.) 

naughty 

hop 

legs 

near 

horse 

let 

neck 

horse-shoe 

letter 

neck-tie 

hot 

lie 

need 

house    1 

lift 

new 

how-d'u-do 

light 

next 

hug 
hum-bug 

like  (conj.) 

nice 

"        like  (v.) 

nickle 

hum-hum 

little 

night 

humpty-dumpty 

look 

nightie 

hungry 

lots 

nine 

hurry 

low 

nipple 

hurt 

M. 

no 
no  sir 

I. 

machine 

noise 

mail 

ice-cream 

make 

none 

in 

nose 

ink 
into 

man 

market 

matches 

not 
note-book 

iron 
is 

meat 
mercy  sakes 

now 
nuts 

it 

mice 

O. 

itten 
(listen  ?) 

mickey  me  (?) 
milk 

oatmeal 
o'clock 

J. 

milk-man 

oh 

jacket 

mine 

of 

joke 

minutes 

off 

juice 

mocassins 

old 

jump 

money 

on 

monkey 

one 

K. 

moon 

open  (a.) 

keys 

more 

open  (v.) 

kick 

mouse 

o-poss 

kimono 

mouth 

orange 

kind 

move 

ouch 

king 

"movies" 

out 

kiss 

mud 

out-doors 

kitchen 

muddy 

out-side 
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over 

pretty 

sell 

over-shoes 

pudding 

seven 

own 

pull 

sew 

pump 

sewing  (n.) 

P. 

push 

shake 

package 

put 

sharp 

pajamas 

Q. 

shawl 

pan 

she 

pants 

queen 

sheep 

paper 

R. 

shirt 

park 

rabbit 

shoe 

parlor 

rail  road 

shoulder 

parsnips 

rain 

show 

party 

rascal 

shut 

pat 

rat 

sick 

pea-pod 

rather 

side 

peas 

rattle 

sing 

peach 

read 

sit 

pecheur  (?) 

ready 

sitting  room 

peek-a-boo 

red 

six  ■ 

pen 

rest 

skirt 

pencil 

rice 

sleeps 

penny- 

ride 

slipper 

people 

right  hand 

smash 

pepper 

right  way 

smoke 

pepper-mint 

ring 

snake 

(per)  oxide 

rises 

sneeze 

petticoat 

road 

snow 

piano 

robin 

so 

pick 

rock 

soap 

picture 

rockaby 

soap-stick 

pie 

rocking-chair 

socks 

piece 

roll 

some 

pig 

rompers 

somebody 

pillow 

room 

something 

pin 

round 

son 

pinch 

row 

song 

plate 

rug 

soon 

play 

rump 

sore 

please 

run 

sorry 

pocket 

sour 

pooh-pooh 

S. 

spank 

poor 

salt 

spill 

porch 

saucer 

spoil 

potatoes 

saxy-gimps  (?) 

spoon 

potty-potty 

say 

spring 

powders 

school 

squirrel 

prayers 

scratch 

stand 

pretty 

see 

star 
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stay 
steeple 
steps 
stick 
still 

stockings 
stool 
stop 
story- 
stove 
strap 
street 
stretch 
suck 

summer-day 
sugar 
sun 

sun-rise 
sun-shine 
sure 
sweater 
sweet 

sweet-potatoes 
swing 


table 

table  cloth 

tail 

tall 

talk 

talk-on 

(telephone) 

take 

tan 

tatting  (n.) 

tea 

tea-cup 

tea-pot 

tear  (n.) 

tear  (v.) 

teeth 

ten 

thank  you 

that 

these 

thimble 

things 

think 


this 

those 

thru 

three 

threw 

throw 

thunder 

tickle 

tie 

tight 

tired 

tick-tock 

tomato 

tongue 

to 

toast 

today 

toes 

together 

tooth 

tooth-pick 

too 

top 

torn 

touch 

towel 

town 

train 

tree 

trim 

trousers 

trunk 

try 

tub 

tum-tumpt 

turn 

twinkle 

U. 
uncle 
under 
up 
up-stairs 

V. 
very 
veil 

W. 
waggle 
wagon 


wait 

wall 

walk 

want 

warm  (adj.) 

warm  (v.) 

wash 

wash-board 

washie 

watch  (n.) 

watch  (v.) 

water 

welcome 

well 

wet 

wheel 

where 

whistle 

whiskers 

white 

wind 

window 

wings 

wipe 

witch 

witch-hazle 

woman 

wood-chuck 

wonder 

work 

write 

wrong 

Y. 

ya-ya 

yellow 

yes 

yet 

you 

you's 

your 

yotu"  self 

Proper  Names 

Angel  Child 
Aunt  Caro 
Aunt  Annie 
Aunt  Lizzie 
Aunt  Margaret 
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Baby  Bunting 
Bo-Peep 
Boy  Blue 
Boy  Cupid 
Boy  Jesus 

Cede 
Chicago 
Cousin  Blanche 
Cousin  Charles 
Ciu-ly  Locks 

Daddy  Tom 
Dame  Trot 
Daisy 

Doctor  Talbert 
Doc  Yak 

Knuna 

Goldy  Locks 
Grandma  Beyer 
Grandpa  Lynn 


St.  PauIv,  Minnesota 


Helen 

Humpty-dumpty 

Isabel 

Jack 

Jill 

Jack  Horner 

Jocko 

Jolly  Miller 

King  Cole 

Lynn 

Mamie 

Margaret 

Miss  Damman 

Mr.  Jiggers 

Mr.  Ricker 

Mrs.  Beyer 

Mrs.  Green 

Mrs.  Talbert 

Mother  Hubbard 


Mama 

Mother 

Paul 

Peggy 

Percy 

Pete 

Peter  Pan 

Polly  Flinders 

Ruth 

Tarkio 

Tom  (the  Piper's 

son) 
Tubby 
Uncle  Josiah 
Uncle  Doctor 

Postlewait 
Uncle  Tom 
Winnie 
Xerxes 


Thomas  Percival  Beyer 


VII 

DISCUSSION 

THE   MOVING   PICTURE   AND    THE   SCHOOI. 

THE     FIRST     ORGANIZED     VISUAI.     INSTRUCTION     AND     WHA: 

PRECEDED   IT 

"Ooh!     What   is   that    Httle   seed?     Look,  it's  swelHnj 
up,"  whispered  a  little  girl  to  her  seat-mate,  as  she  eagerly 5 
gazed  at  a  motion  film  being  operated  in  her  own  darkened] 
schoolroom. 

A  class  in  botany  was  having  the  next  day's  lesson  ittl 
plant  growth  explained  by  means  of  the  motion  film.  Thej 
children  were  crowded  in  one  side  of  the  room — none  played] 
truant  on  motion  picture  days — while  some  home  folksl 
who  had  "just  dropt  in"  occupied  the  other  side. 

"There's  a  shoot,"  exclaimed  the  excited  child,  beforel 
the  other  could  reply.  "It's  a  nasturtium,  I  know  it  byj 
the  leaf.     And  there's  a  bud  coming!" 

"Yes,"  her  companion  whispered  back,  "and  there  arel 
some  more  buds  too.     Watch  'em  grow." 

A  chorus  of  "ah's"  greeted  the  opening  flowers,  and^j 
"My!     That's  a  big  bunch  of  blooms  for  one  plant." 

"Oh,  they're  all  dying,"  cried  a  distrest  voice  in  the, 
back  part  of  the  room. 

What  a  real  fairy  story  for  big  folks  as  well  as  littlei 
folks!  A  plant  had  burst  into  life,  grown  luxuriantly, 
borne  flowers,  and  shriveled  up  before  their  eyes  in  ten- 
minutes ! 

Look  again  in  that  Httle  country  schoolhouse.  The  film 
is  gone,  but  the  room  is  still  dark,  for  they  are  showing^ 
shdes,  now,  of  birds.  One  of  the  older  pupils  is  telling 
how  and  where  the  different  birds  build  their  nests. 

"Doesn't  he  know  a  lot  about  birds?"  one  of  the  visitora^ 
remarked. 

"Yes,  but  he  did  not  know  so  much  this  time  last  week,' 
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volunteered  a  classmate.  "He's  been  studying  the  lecture 
material  they  send  in  advance  of  the  slides." 

"My  brother  is  going  to  lecture  next  week,"  a  small 
boy  said  proudly.  "It's  about  Shakespeare  and  'The 
Merchant  of  Venice.'  We  have  a  show  every  week  now, 
afternoon  and  night  performance,  just  like  a  real  theatre." 

The  little  scene  which  is  representative  of  what  took 
place  weekly  in  four  schools  in  Wisconsin  last  spring,  and 
at  irregular  intervals  in  seventy,  will  be  re-enacted  in  more 
than  220  next  year,  for  the  University  of  Wisconsin  is  now 
ready  with  15,000  slides  and  220  films  to  distribute  thruout 
the  state.  The  supply,  moreover,  is  constantly  being  in- 
creased; the  university  is  making  its  own  slides  and  will 
be  prepared,  before  the  year  is  out,  to  make  its  own  films. 

Without  charge  one  set  of  slides  and  one  motor  film  will 
be  sent  to  any  school  that  applies  for  the  privilege.  Ex- 
pressage  to  the  next  place  is  the  only  expense,  and,  as  this 
amounts  to  less  than  35  cents  for  each  time,  less  than  $12 
for  thirty-five  visits  during  the  year,  this  expense  is  negligi- 
ble. 

A  regular  schedule  of  routing  went  into  effect  Septem- 
ber 24,  1 9 14 — the  first  organized  visual  instruction. 

The  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction  was  organized  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  January  22,  19 14,  with  Prof. 
W.  H.  Dudley  as  the  head. 

Professor  Dudley,  for  seventeen  years  an  instructor  in 
biology  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Platteville,  Wisconsin, 
was  widely  known  for  his  work  in  visual  instruction.  He 
not  only  used  the  stereopticon  and  motion  picture  machine 
in  his  own  classroom,  but  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  Badger 
stereopticon,  was  making  his  own  slides  and  lending  them 
thruout  the  state,  and  was  adapting  the  mechanism  of  the 
motion  picture  machine  to  the  stereopticon. 

When  he  took  charge  of  the  Bureau,  January  22,  he  found 
about  1200  slides  and  six  films.  By  June  i  he  had  sent  out 
19,080  slides  and  220  films;  seventy  different  schools  had 
used  slides  and  films  from  the  university,  and  four  had  a 
weekly  delivery  during  the  latter  part  of  the  term. 
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Several    schools    not    supplied    with    a    motion    picture 
mechanism  borrowed  one  from  a  nearby  Chatauqua,  orj 
thru  the  courtesy  of  the  local  moving  picture  man,  ran  u 
the  town  show  the  films  sent  from  the  university. 

Permission  to  charge  admission  fee  was  given  when  the 
money   thus   obtained   was   to   be  used  for  purchasing 
motion  picture  machine. 

Between  200  and  225  schools  in  Wisconsin  already  have 
stereopticons,  but  they  have,  on  an  average,  only  48  sUd( 
apiece.  Nearly  20  have  motion  picture  machines,  but  the] 
own  no  films.  Hence  the  efforts  of  the  university  hav< 
been  directed  towards  providing  both  sHdes  and  films. 

Those  schools  that  have  merely  the  stereopticon  ma] 
adapt  this  to  the  motion  picture  mechanism,  which  mayj 
be  purchased  for  $108.     This  low  price  was  secured  fronil 
the  makers  thru  their  cordiaUty  to  the  project  of  instaUingf,] 
the  machines  in  the  schools. 

A  kinetoscope — a  combined  motion  picture  mechanism] 
and  stereopticon — may  be  obtained,  complete,  for  from  $170^ 
to  $270. 

The  expense  of  operating  a  motion  picture  machine  withj 
electricity  is  negligible,  but  where  oxyhydric  gas  is  used, 
fuel  costs  nearly  $1  an  hoiu-.     A  stereopticon  may  be  oper-J 
ated  for  less  than  9  cents  an  hour. 

Interesting  films  that  would  be  valuable  in  the  librj 
of  the  school's  motion  pictures  are  the  following: 

A  Lesson  in  Etiquette,  made  at  the  University  of  Minne 
sota,  in  which  a  group  of  eight  students  at  one  table  arc 
observing  all  the  rules  of  etiquette,  while  at  another,  eightl 
other  students  are  breaking  every  rule  known  to  refinedj 
people;  How  to  Cook  a  Wholesome  Meal,  another  ree 
from  the  same  university;  Sanitary  Homes  and  Better^ 
Babies,  made  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  shown  toj 
more  than  100,000  people  last  year;  Indigestion,  made  byj 
Dr.  Lewis  Gregory  by  the  aid  of  the  X-ray,  showing  theJ 
whole  process  of  indigestion  in  a  diseased  stomach  from  the] 
time  food  enters;  and  The  Work  of  the  Heart,  a  new  French j 
reel  in  which  one  sees  the  blood  pumped  thru  the  body. 
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Films  of  industrial  pursuits  are  also  being  used  by  the 
schools.  Last  spring  class-day  exercises  at  one  of  the 
Wisconsin  schools  consisted  of  an  afternoon  and  night 
show,  at  each  of  which  two  different  reels  were  shown. 

In  the  afternoon,  Fruit  Growing  in  Washington,  Raising 
Bulb  Flowers;  and  at  night,  The  Bee  and  Bee  Keeping, 
Milk  and  Its  Products. 

"Say,  Dad,  111  take  that  farm  up  the  country  you  offered 
me  the  other  day;  I'm  going  to  try  my  hand  at  fruit  grow- 
ing," one  of  the  boys  said  to  his  father,  while  the  fruit  was 
growing  in  lusciousness,  as  well  as  dollars  and  cents,  be- 
fore their  eyes. 

As  the  bulbs  burst  into  bloom,  a  slender,  delicate-looking 
girl  clasped  her  hands  contentedly  and  breathed  out,  more 
to  herself  than  any  one  else: 

"Now  I  know  what  I'm  going  to  do  with  the  $50  Uncle 
John  gave  me." 

When  the  bees  made  their  honey,  two  boys,  evidently 
chums,  winked  understandingly  across  the  hall.  Their 
acquiescent  nods  meant, 

"We'll  do  that  this  summer." 

"How  much  will  you  pay  me  to  take  charge  of  the  dairy?" 
a  long,  lanky  lad,  inspired  by  the  milk  story,  asked  a  worn 
little  mother  who  had  feared  her  only  son  was  going  to 
yield  to  the  lure  of  the  city. 

"We'll  see  if  we  can't  make  it  pay  even  more  than  when 
father  was  living,"  he  said,  after  her  happy  promise  to 
give  him  "$15  a  week  with  the  prospect  of  a  raise." 

Was  there  any  better  way  to  precede  the  "commence- 
ment" of  life  than  that — to  suggest  to  those  boys  and  girls, 
bHndly  groping  around  for  "something  to  do,"  a  field  for 
their  energies? 

Charles  W.  Eliot,  president  emeritus  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, spoke  understandingly  when  he  wrote  to  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Economics,  recently  established  in  Phila- 
delphia for  the  purpose  of  lending  industrial  filijis  gratis, 
with  the  single  stipulation  that  no  admission  fee  be  charged : 

"It  seems  to  me  that  your  new  scheme  for  giving  indus- 
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trial  education  by  moving  pictures  is  a  highly  promising 
one. 

"You  are  proposing  to  do  on  a  large  scale  what  Benjamin 
FrankHn's  father  did  for  his  son,  who  was  deciding  on  the 
choice  of  a  trade.  The  father  took  the  boy  about  Boston 
and  showed  him  work  going  on  in  as  many  trades  as  were 
then  represented  in  the  little  town.  It  was  only  after  hav- 
ing seen  the  work  done  in  the  various  trades  that  Benjamin 
decided  to  be  a  printer." 

The  need  which  gave  rise  to  the  industrial  films  in  the 
school  motion  picture  was  recognized  by  the  Honorable 
Miles  Poindexter,  senator  from  Washington,  when  he 
said : 

"To  my  mind  one  of  the  great  educational  problems 
of  the  day  is  fitting  the  boy  for  the  job.  Too  many  of  our 
young  men  are  being  graduated  from  schools  and  colleges, 
educated  for  a  work  they  will  never  follow  because  they 
are  not  suited  to  it  and  uneducated  in  the  lines  where  they 
might  have  made  a  great  success." 

"A  person  can  be  taught  thru  his  eyes  the  exact  processes 
required  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  made  by  our  great 
industrial  institutions  that  otherwise  would  require  years 
of  application  to  learn  and  understand,"  was  the  endorse- 
ment of  Senator  Smoot  of  Utah  to  the  work  planned  by 
the  bureau  in  Philadelphia. 

One  of  the  first  schools  to  discover  the  value  of  motion 
pictures  in  technical  training  was  the  Shefiield  Scientific 
School  in  Connecticut.  So  successful  was  its  initial  film, 
The  Story  of  Pig  Iron,  that  the  authorities  immediately 
began  negotiations  with  other  firms  in  the  scientific  lines 
to  obtain  the  story  of  their  industry. 

The  varying  face  of  a  clock,  by  which  the  time  of  every 
movement  of  a  workman  is  recorded,  has  been  added  to 
some  of  the  industrial  films  by  Frank  B.  Gilbreth. 

Oiu-  own  country,  however,  is  not  to  be  the  only  bene- 
ficiary of  the  industrial  film. 

"By  China,  especially,  whose  industrial  activities  are 
scarcely  started,  the  influence  of  this  wonderful  work  will 
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be  most  noticeably  felt,"  declared  H.  W.  Ip,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

Forty  universities  have  already  signified  their  intention 
of  using  the  films,  slides  and  lecture  material  of  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Economics.  In  addition,  it  is  expected 
that  high  schools,  social  centers,  Sunday  schools,  Y.  M.  C. 
A.s  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.s,  scattered  all  over  the  country,  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  offered. 

As  a  drawing  card  for  social  centers,  the  school  motion 
picture  is  proving  its  third  claim  to  attention.  In  an  isolated 
Wisconsin  town,  last  year,  a  reel  sent  from  the  university 
was  the  first  the  audience  had  ever  seen. 

In  the  words  of  John  Collier,  Secretary  of  the  National 
Board  of  Censorship: 

**The  social  center  has  to  study  the  commercialized 
amusements,  and  be  as  gracious  as  the  saloon,  as  Hvely 
and  rythmic  as  the  dance  hall,  and  as  profound  as  the  motion 
picture  hall." 

Anything  that  will  bring  4,000,000  people  a  day — the 
number  that  attend  moving  picture  shows  in  the  United 
States — under  wholesome  and  inspiring  influence  should 
most  certainly  be  utilized.  The  development  of  **the 
capacity  to  have  fun  without  doing  wrong"  means,  thru 
the  leavening  of  the  masses,  the  rejuvenation  of  the  nation. 

In  waging  campaigns,  local  and  national,  the  school 
motion  picture  has  been  particularly  useful  to  social  centers. 
The  Fly  Pest  was  sent  out  more  than  any  other  film  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  during  the  last  six  months. 
The  reel  exhibited  fly  specks  on  meat  which  developed  into  a 
crawling,  disgusting  mass  of  maggots,  and  these  in  turn 
into  the  detested  fly.  The  flies  flew  to  a  cuspidor  used  by  a 
tubercular  person,  and  from  that  to  a  nipple  in  the  mouth 
of  an  unconscious  baby  victim. 

Finally,  a  fourth  phase  of  the  school  motion  picture  has 
made  itself  evident — a  means  of  giving  religious  and  moral 
instruction. 

The  pitiful  ignorance  of  the  twentieth-century  child 
in   the  beautiful   Old   Testament   Bible   stories   has    been 
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helplessly  deplored  for  some  time.  A  few  years  of  con-i 
certed  action  with  motion  films  on  biblical  lore  would  en- 
tirely dissipate  this  ignorance. 

In  missionary  work  the  value  of  motion  pictures  has  b( 
found  incalculable,  not  only  in  teaching  Bible  truths,  but 
also  in  bringing  to  the  Orient  the  civilization  of  the  Occident. 

Of  the  good  done  by  the  motion  picture  in  India, 
Behari  Lai,  special  missioner  in  Lucknow,  tells  in  quaint 
language : 

"The  Maharajah  Gaikwar,  of  Baroda,  the  only  most 
sensible  prince  India  has  today,  has  in  his  estate  estab- 
lished the  traveling  moving  picture  shows  and  to  educate 
the  people  is  the  only  ultimate  object.  The  system  is  ap- 
preciated by  the  people  of  all  ages,  young  and  old.  The  de- 
mand is  increasing  immensely.  This  is  the  best  missionary 
work  that  can  be  thought  of." 

On  the  other  hand,  showing  on  the  motion  picture  the 
work  and  the  need  of  the  work  in  missionary  fields  has 
proved  an  inspiring  source  of  information  to  those  far  from 
the  scene  of  action. 

While  some  schools,  notably  in  Massachusetts  and  Kan- 
sas, have  devoted  almost  the  entire  use  of  the  motion 
picture  machine  to  the  teaching  of  morals,  more  care  is 
necessary  in  that  line  than  in  any  other,  for  it  is  dangerous 
to  depict  the  evil  effects  of  any  habit.  The  moral  disgust 
resulting  is  often  not  as  potential  as  the  unconscious  fas- 
cination of  imitation. 

As  a  recognized  factor  in  the  education  of  the  world  at 
large  the  motion  picture  has  made  rapid  strides.  The  United 
States  has  been  using  motion  pictures  for  almost  two  years  to 
show  its  officers  and  congressional  committees  the  status  of 
affairs  in  Panama,  the  PhiHppines,  and  Alaska.  It  is  also 
sending  out  Rubes'  Theatres,  as  the  demonstrating  cars 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  been  dubbed,  to 
farmers  all  over  the  country,  to  teach  in  twenty  minutes 
on  the  screen  what  formerly  took  weeks  and  months  at  the 
experimental  stations.  Orange,  New  Jersey,  the  home  of 
Mr.   Edison,   has  the  distinction  of    being    the  first  city 
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to  have  motion  picture  machines  installed  in  all  its  schools. 
A  four-year  course  in  the  art  and  science  of  cinematography 
is  offered  at  the  University  of  Rochester.  Members  of 
the  Acad^mie  Frangaise  voted  more  than  a  year  ago  in  favor 
of  living  photography.  Prussian  authorities  have  been 
using  motion  pictures  for  several  years  in  the  Berlin  schools, 
which  are  said  to  represent  one  of  the  most  advanced  edu- 
cational systems  in  the  world.  Street  railway  officials 
in  Vienna  and  Diisseldorf  are  showing  in  the  town  motion 
picture  the  right  and  wrong  way  of  getting  on  and  off  cars. 

If  it  is  true,  as  has  been  recently  said,  that  Americans 
are  an  "eye-minded"  people,  surely  it  looks  as  if  there  is 
going  to  be  '*a  royal  road  to  learning" — the  old  proverb 
to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding;  at  least,  the  road  will  be 
so  well  lighted  on  the  screen  that  there  will  no  longer  be 
any  stumbling. 

As  W.  H.  Ives  has  said:  ''The  motion  picture  probably 
offers  the  greatest  opportunity  educators  have  ever  had 
to  eliminate  waste  effort  and  to  reach  by  easier  and  more 
agreeable  paths  the  same  results  which  are  now  attained 
with  difficulty." 

Moreover,  if  ''the  bitterest  foe  of  crime  is  knowledge," 
evil  as  well  as  ignorance  will  tend  to  disappear  with  the 
school  motion  picture. 

Therefore,  for  educational,  industrial,  social,  religious, 
and  moral  purposes,  it  behooves  every  school  to  have  a 
motion  picture  machine,  and  every  portion  of  the  country 
to  have  a  centralized  distributing  agency  from  which  a 
weekly  delivery  of  films  and  sHdes  is  made  to  every  school. 

"It  is  easier  to  undervalue  than  to  overvalue  moving 
picture  shows  as  a  means  of  giving  instruction  in  school 
or  out." 

Allien  JouvEAU  Du  Breuil 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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REVIEWS 

The  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States:  Its  history  and  functions — 
By  GaiIvLard  Hunt,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.  New  Haven:  Yale  University 
Press.     1914-     459  P-     $2.25. 

The  subject  of  this  book  is  one  of  very  great  interest  to 
the  intelligent  people  of  the  United  States,  and  the  author 
is  one  of  the  most  competent  persons  to  deal  with  it.  We 
only  wish  that  he  had  adopted  a  more  attractive  method  of 
treating  his  subject  and  commanded  a  more  finished  Hterary 
style.  There  is  nothing  concerning  the  history,  develop- 
ment, organization  and  functions  of  the  Department  of 
State  that  is  not  set  out  with  accuracy  and  substantial 
completeness  in  these  pages.  A  great  many  important 
documents  are  quoted  in  full,  particularly  those  which  have 
served  to  estabhsh  forms  and  to  fix  traditions  in  the  hand- 
ling of  the  department's  business. 

That  the  Department  of  State  is  not  yet  properly  organ- 
ized or  able  to  command  the  services  of  highly  trained 
experts  such  as  dignify  and  give  power  to  the  foreign  offices 
in  Europe,  is  plain.  Secretary  Root  and  Secretary  Knox 
made  considerable  headway  in  reorganizing  and  in  modern- 
izing the  Department,  but  Congress  will  have  to  give  the 
Secretary  of  State  a  much  freer  hand  than  now  and  also 
become  more  appreciative  of  the  importance  of  the  De- 
partment's business  than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  before 
anything  approaching  a  truly  effective  organization  can  be 
brought  about.  Despite  recent  changes,  there  are  now 
in  the  service  of  the  Department  and  have  been  for  some 
years,  a  group  of  able  and  experienced  men  who  know  no 
party  poHtics  and  whose  only  purpose  is  to  study  the  na- 
tion's foreign  policy  and  interests  and  to  forward  them. 
To  such  men  as  these  should  be  given  a  larger  measure  of 
freedom  and  responsibiHty  as  well  as  more  adequate  com- 
pensation. 
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If  Mr.  Hunt's  book  could  be  read  and  pondered  by  the 
members  of  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  and  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, some  progress  toward  improving  the  Depart- 
ment and  strengthening  it  for  its  vitally  important  work 
might  be  expected.  N.  M.  B. 


We  are  very  much  interested  to  see  a  book  entitled 
Geometry  of  four  dimensions  by  Professor  Henry  P.  Manning 
of  Brown  University.  Twenty-five  years  ago  such  a  book 
would  have  found  but  a  score  of  readers,  while  now  it  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  become  familiar  to  a  considerable 
body  of  mathematical  teachers  and  students.  The  whole 
theory  of  n-dimensional  space  is  a  fascinating  one,  but  one 
before  which  the  ordinary  imagination  falls  back  helpless. 
The  author's  introduction  to  the  present  volume  is  a  genuine 
one  because  of  the  help  which  it  gives  to  the  reader  in 
undertaking  the  study  of  the  theorems  and  demonstrations 
which  follow.  Professor  Manning  points  out  that  a  study 
of  the  fourth-dimensional  geometry  enables  one  to  prove 
the  theorems  in  geometry  of  three  dimensions,  just  as  a 
consideration  of  the  latter  enables  us  to  prove  theorems 
in  plane  geometry.  The  book  is  a  very  scholarly  and 
searching  piece  of  work.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     1914.     348  p.     $2.00.) 

In  his  Elementary  geometrical  optics,  Mr.  A.  S.  Ramsey  of 
Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  has  provided  a  textbook 
with  a  rather  specific  and  local  use  in  mind.  Nevertheless 
it  will  be  found  helpful  outside  of  Cambridge  as  well  as  in 
that  university.  (lyondon:  B.  Cell  &  Sons.  19 14.  173  p- 
6s.) 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  a  fifth  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged,  has  been  printed  of  Professor  J.  L.  R.  Morgan's 
Elements  of  physical  chemistry.  In  its  most  recent  form 
not  only  has  the  size  of  the  volume  been  increased,  but  the 
text  itself  has  been  largely  rewritten.  (New  York:  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.     19 14.     506  p.     $3.00.) 
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A  pretty  elementary  book  for  high  school  students  is 
A  practical  chemistry  for  high  school  students  by  Dr.  Charle 
G.  Cook  of  the  Boys'  High  School,  New  York  City.     (Nei 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company.     1914.     366  p.     $1.25.] 

A  more  advanced  work  and  one  which  aims  at  a  satis-1 
factory  union  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  is  General 
chemistry  by  Professor  Lyman  C.  Newell  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity. (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company.  1914.  174  p. 
$1.25.) 

Still  another  book  on  elementary  chemistry,  this  time 
one  intended  for  students  of  home  economics,  is  Elementary] 
household  chemistry  by  Professor  John  F.  Snell  of  McGill 
University.  The  last  chapters  of  the  book,  particularly 
those  dealing  with  textile  fibers,  bleaching  and  dyeing, 
seem  to  be  unusually  well  done.  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.     1914.     307  p.     $1.25.) 

In  the  well-tilled  and  well-planted  field  of  agricultural 
textbooks  we  have  received  Forage  plants  and  their  culture 
by  Charles  V.  Piper  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1914. 
617  p.     $1.75)  ■, 

Food  products  by  Professor  Henry  C.  Sherman  of  Columbia 
University  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice.  It  is  a 
really  excellent  textbook  and  presentation  of  its  subject.  | 
An  exceptionally  useful  feature  of  this  book  is  to  be  found 
in  the  appendices  which  deal  with  the  Food  and  Drug  Act 
and  the  various  administrative  and  judicial  decisions  as 
to  its  enforcement.  (New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company. 
1914.     594  p.     $2.25.) 

An  old  friend  in  a  new  dress  is  found  in  Essentials  of\ 
college  botany  by  Professor  Bessey  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska  and  Professor  Ernest  A.  Bessey  of  Michigan 
Agricultural  College.  It  is  the  eighth  edition,  wholly  re-  \ 
written,  of  the  well-known  Essentials  of  botany  which  ap- 
peared a  generation  ago.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  & 
Company.     19 14.     409  p.     $1.50.) 


IX 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  Junior  College  ^^^  P^^^  ^^  building  on  the  foundation  of 
a  strong  high  school  the  so-called  junior 
college,  with  a  programme  of  studies  to  include  the  work 
usually  offered  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  college 
years,  is  steadily  gaining  favor.  In  191 1  the  legislature 
of  California  past  an  act  enabling  the  high  school  board 
of  any  high  school  district  to  prescribe  post-graduate 
courses  of  study  for  the  graduates  of  such  high  school, 
or  other  high  schools,  which  course  of  study  was  to  approx- 
imate the  studies  prescribed  in  the  first  two  years  in  the 
university  course.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  author 
of  the  act  meant  not  university  courses,  but  college  courses. 
If  he  did  not,  his  words  meant  nothing. 

Already  the  provisions  of  this  act  have  been  taken  ad- 
vantage of  in  Fresno,  Los  Angeles,  Fullerton,  Santa  Monica, 
Long  Beach,  Santa  Barbara,  Auburn,  Le  Grand  and  Bakers- 
field.  The  Commissioner  of  Secondary  Schools  in  his  last 
annual  report  states  that  662  students  were  enrolled  in 
the  first  year  of  these  post-graduate  high  school  courses 
and  82  students  in  the  second  year. 

The  program  of  studies  for  these  students  includes 
EngHsh,  Latin,  the  modern  European  languages,  mathe- 
matics, physics,  chemistry,  history,  logic  and  psychology, 
economics,  sociology,  agriculture,  shop  work,  and  drawing. 

There  is  no  reason  why,  under  competent  direction  and 
with  a  suitable  staff  of  teachers  and  adequate  equipment, 
these  junior  colleges  should  not  prove  very  useful,  particu- 
larly in  the  western  and  southern  states.  They  certainly 
increase  the  educational  advantages  that  are  at  the  dis- 
posal of  a  large  part  of  the  population  and  they  are  of  dis- 
tinct assistance  to  the  young  student  who,  while  intel- 
lectually ready  for  college  work,  is  either  by  temperament 
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or  by  character  not  wholly  prepared  for  the  responsibili- 
ties and  problems  that  are  incident  to  college  and  univer- 
sity  residence.     The   best   and   most   ambitious   students j 
in  these  colleges  will  be  certain  to  go  forward  to  the  state 
university  or  to  some  other  institution  of  higher  learning. 
The  state  universities  which  stand  in  direct  relation  to  this! 
junior  college  work  should  make  certain  that  the  name, 
junior  college  is  not  used  to  cover  poor  and  unscholarlyl 
work  either  thru  weakness  or  because  of  an  unjustified^ 
local  ambition. 


NOTICE — The  attention  of  subscribers  of  the  Educational 
Review  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Title  Page  and  Index  for ' 
Vol.  48  are  to  be  found  in  the  December  number,  following  the 
reading  matter. 

All  subscriptions  are  cut  off  promptly  at  expiration.  Renewals 
should  reach  this  office  before  the  15th  of  the  month  in  order 
that  they  may  be  entered  on  the  mailing  list. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  BUILDING  OF  A  UNIVERSITY.  ^ 
The  development  of  the  modern  hospital  has  produced 
a  literature  on  hospital  construction  which  is  highly  sug- 
gestive and  has  done  much  toward  the  establishment  of 
certain  fundamental  principles  of  great  value,  but  the  sub- 
ject of  university  construction,  tho  equally  interesting 
and  important,  has  received  no  such  attention.  No  at- 
tempt seems  to  have  been  made  to  form  any  generaliza- 
tions as  to  the  best  methods  of  dealing  with  the  problems 
which  must  necessarily  arise  when  the  establishment  of  a 
new  university,  or  the  enlargement  of  an  existing  uni- 
versity, is  proposed,  altho  experience  has  been  accumula- 
ting for  centuries  which  might  well  serve  both  as  a  guide 
and  a  warning.  Without  attempting  to  formulate  prin- 
ciples or  to  lay  down  fixt  rules,  it  may  be  worth  while,  if 
only  for  discussion,  to  suggest  some  of  the  considerations 
which  may  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  planning  of  a  university. 

THE   SELECTION   O^  A   SITE 

When  the  erection  of  a  new  university  is  contemplated, 
the  site  is,  of  course,  a  question  of  paramount  importance. 
Obviously,  it  should  be  spacious,  accessible,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, beautiful,  but  its  spaciousness  should  be  measured  by 
the  possibilities  of  the  future  rather  than  the  needs  of  the 
present,  and  its  accessibility  should  have  reference  to  the 
varied    and    changing    conditions    of    transportation    and 

^  Reprinted  by  permission  from   The  American  Architect,    December  2, 
1914. 
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population  which  may  in  the  course  of  time  aflfect  the  well- 
being  of  the  institution,  both  as  a  place  of  study  and  a  place 
of  residence.  The  ideal  site  should  be  large  enough  to  con- 
tain all  the  departments  of  a  university,  not  only  the  col- 
lege, but  the  technical  schools  and  law  and  medicine,  thus 
concentrating  all  its  faculties  and  students  and  bringing 
them  within  the  university  atmosphere,  and  yet  should  be 
so  situated  as  to  afford  its  technical  students  easy  access 
to  machine  shops  and  factories,  and  its  medical  students 
the  advantages  of  a  nearby  hospital.  Of  scarcely  less  im- 
portance are  the  natural  beauty  and  advantages  of  the 
sit^  as  affording  an  opportunity  for  a  fine  architectural 
effect  which  will  represent  to  its  students  the  ideals  and 
purposes  of  a  university  and  command  the  attention  and 
the  admiration  of  the  public.  The  value  of  beautiful  sur- 
roundings as  a  refining  and  educational  influence  can  scarcely 
be  over-estimated  as  an  element  in  the  Hfe  of  the  students, 
and  since  the  university  can  also  make  its  strongest  appeal 
to  the  sentiment  of  its  alumni  and  to  local  or  state  pride 
thru  a  commanding  situation  and  the  dignity  and  beauty 
of  its  buildings,  the  trustees  may  well  afford  to  strain  its 
resources  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  secure  the  most  desira- 
ble site,  rather  than  accept,  even  as  a  gift,  one  less  desirable. 

THE  ADOPTION  OF  A  COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN 

Of  the  lessons  taught  by  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion of  1893,  perhaps  none  is  of  greater  value  than  the 
demonstration  which  it  afforded  of  the  possibility  and  the 
advantage  of  planning  an  extensive  group  of  buildings  as 
one  consistent  whole,  symmetrical  in  arrangement,  and 
harmonious  in  design.  This  was  accompHshed  at  Chicago 
by  the  adoption  of  a  ground  plan  which  included  all  the 
buildings  which  it  was  proposed  to  erect,  and  by  the  selec- 
tion of  a  certain  style  of  architecture,  and  of  certain  units 
limiting  the  height  and  proportions  of  the  buildings.  The 
success  which  Burnham,  McKim  and  their  associates 
achieved  at  Chicago  in  carrying  out  these  principles  demon- 
strated that  they  were  apphcable   not   only   to   an   inter- 
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national  exhibition,  but  to  any  extensive  group  of  buildings, 
and  to  none  more  so  than  a  university.  Nor  have  the  uni- 
versities failed  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  lesson  or  to 
profit  by  it,  as  witness  the  buildings  of  Columbia  University 
on  Morningside  Heights,  and  those  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, now  in  process  of  erection  on  its  new  site  on  the 
outskirts  of  Baltimore,  but  unhappily  the  instances  to  the 
contrary  are  more  numerous. 

If  any  argument  is  needed  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  a 
far-sighted,  comprehensive  plan  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
building  of  a  univeristy,  it  can  easily  be  found  in  any  one 
of  a  number  of  venerable  institutions  which  need  not  be 
named.  Such  a  plan,  however,  calls  for  imagination  no 
less  than  accurate  information.  Knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ing condition  and  needs  of  the  particular  institution  is,  of 
course,  the  first  essential,  and  certain  obvious  requirements 
at  once  suggest  themselves,  such  as  a  library  building,  an 
auditorium,  a  chapel,  the  executive  offices,  lecture  halls, 
laboratories  and  museums,  a  power  house,  a  gymnasium 
and  athletic  field,  a  commons  hall,  a  group  of  dormitories, 
and  perhaps  residences  for  the  president  and  professors. 
These  may  all  be  obviously  and  immediately  necessary, 
and,  if  so,  must  first  be  provided,  but  it  is  not  enough  that 
they  shall  occupy  the  positions  most  advantageous  indi- 
vidually as  regards  their  respective  use  and  collectively 
in  their  relation  to  each  other,  unless  they  also  serve  as 
landmarks  to  guide  without  obstructing  the  location  of 
the  succeeding  buildings,  which  are  sure  to  come  with  the 
growth  of  the  university  and  its  expanding  needs.  In  the 
longest  lived  of  institutions,  as  universities  have  proved 
themselves,  provision  should  be  made  for  the  future  even 
more  than  the  present,  and  laying  out  the  first  plan  demands 
imagination,  coupled  with  ingenuity,  in  reconciling  the 
pecuniary  limitations  of  the  moment  with  the  possibili- 
ties of  future  needs.  How  these  problems  are  to  be  met 
must,  of  course,  vary  in  different  cases,  but  the  solution 
will  be  made  easier  if  in  the  first  instance  the  general  plan 
includes  a  number  of  sites  for  prospective  buildings,  so  that 
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when  the  need  for  a  new  building  arises  it  may  be  possible 
at  once  to  select  a  site  upon  which  it  may  be  erected  where 
it  will  not  interfere  with  existing  buildings,  but  will  con- 
tribute to  the  completion  of  the  entire  plan.  If,  from  the 
outset,  a  process  of  symmetrical  development  be  followed, 
that  is,  if  the  first  buildings  are  placed  in  such  proximity 
as  to  form  a  harmonious  group,  each  additional  building 
will  enhance  the  effect  of  the  group  as  a  whole  and  per- 
haps encourage  a  hesitating  benefactor  to  carry  the  de- 
velopment a  step  further.  In  planning  for  the  future  no 
great  foresight  is  necessary  to  realize  that  regard  should 
be  had,  not  only  for  the  growth  of  existing  departments 
and  schools,  but  for  the  establishment  and  housing  of  en- 
tirely new  educational  units  for  which  endowments  may  be 
provided  or  for  which  an  urgent  need  may  arise.  Nor 
should  the  development  of  the  social  requirements  of  the 
university  be  overlcokt,  since  such  buildings  as  faculty 
clubs,  student  unions  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  halls,  already  im- 
portant factors  in  some  institutions,  may  soon  be  recog- 
nized as  essential  features  of  a  university. 

While  the  adoption  of  a  comprehensive  plan  does  not 
insure  its  realization,  it  is  none  the  less  essential  for  an  in- 
telligent beginning,  and  it  has  often  been  proved  that  the 
mere  existence  of  such  a  plan  has  done  much  to  further  its 
realization. 

THE   STYI.E   OF  ARCHITECTURE 

As  to  the  style  which  should  prevail,  individual  tastes 
and  opinions  will  naturally  differ,  but  whatever  selection 
is  made,  certain  considerations,  such  as  the  following,  are 
applicable : 

1.  It  should  fully  satisfy  the  varied  practical  needs  of 
the  university,  and  should  be  capable  of  affording  the  best 
possible  light  and  ventilation;  in  other  words,  it  should  be 
tested  by  the  standard  of  utility. 

2.  It  should  be  flexible  enough  to  permit  variety  in  the 
treatment  of  a  large  number  of  buildings,  while  securing 
general  harmony  of  effect. 
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3.  It  should  be  consistent  with  the  economical  use  of 
space,  and  should  be  appropriate  to  the  character  of  the 
situation. 

4.  It  should  be  the  style  in  which  a  large  number  of 
architects  can  express  themselves  with  fluency  and  to  ad- 
vantage. 

5.  It  should  be  the  style  which  will  most  conduce  to  an 
artistic  and  imposing  architectural  effect,  and  which  will 
appeal  most  strongly  to  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the 
educational  public  and  the  alumni. 

Situation,  surroundings,  topography  and  space  will 
necessarily  exert  a  strong  influence  upon  the  selection  of 
the  style  of  architecture  of  the  ideal  university ;  if  in  or  near 
a  city  the  argument  is  in  favor  of  buildings  of  an  imposing 
and  monumental  character,  more  or  less  compactly  placed;; 
while  in  a  rural  site  they  may  well  be  of  a  picturesque  rather- 
than  formal  type,  distributed  over  a  considerable  area. " 

Whatever  the  style  adopted,  however,  the  very  purpose 
of  a  university  demands  that  its  buildings  shall  be  de- 
signed on  simple  and  dignified  lines,  with  an  avoidance 
of  meaningless  and  inappropriate  ornamentation  of  gar- 
lands, cornucopias  and  cartouches,  but  with  the  distinct 
idea  of  making  the  structures  expressive  of  the  uses  which 
they  are  to  serve  and  objects  of  beauty  in  themselves: 
The  taste  and  discrimination  of  the  building  committee, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  best  expert  advice,  should  also 
lead  them  to  supply  the  most  attractive  setting  which 
judicious  tree  planting  and  landscape  gardening  can  offer. 

CONTINUITY   OF   POI^ICY 

The  site  having  been  selected,  and  the  general  plan  and 
style  of  architecture  having  been  determined  upon,  it  be- 
comes important  to  adopt  such  measures  as  will  most 
tend  to  insure  the  consistent  execution  of  the  work,  bear- 
ing  in  mind  that  a  long  period  of  time  will  probably  elapse 
before  the  group  of  buildings  as  an  entirety  can  be  com- 
pleted. In  this  direction  the  university  will  have  taken  its 
first  and  crucial  step  in  the  selection  of  the  architect  who  is 
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to  be  its  general  adviser,  and  it  will  be  fortunate  if  it  can 
continue  his  services  at  least  until  a  sufficient  number  of 
buildings  have  been  erected  to  demonstrate  the  type  which 
the  founders  have  adopted  and  to  stamp  the  group  with 
the  character  which  they  aim  to  give.  But  certain  definite 
steps  can  be  taken  thru  the  formal  adoption  and  publica- 
tion of  the  approved  plan  and  design  and  thru  the  con- 
struction of  a  model  or  models,  which  will  inform  succeed- 
ing generations  of  trustees  as  to  the  aims  and  purposes 
which  should  be  kept  in  view  for  the  attainment  of  the  best 
ultimate  results.  Such  representations  may  be  supple- 
mented by  university  legislation  prescribing  the  material 
to  be  used,  the  general  style  of  architecture  to  be  followed 
and  the  type  of  construction;  and  the  vagaries  of  the  possi- 
ble donor  who  wishes  the  design  of  his  building  to  satisfy 
his  personal  taste  may  be  to  some  extent  guarded  against 
by  a  provision  that  all  designs  shall  conform  to  the  general 
style  and  shall  be  approved  by  the  university  authorities 
and  their  architect. 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  TYPE   OF   BUILDING 

In  many  localities  the  type  of  construction,  whether 
fireproof  or  other,  is  determined  by  ordinance  or  statute, 
but  in  any  case  considerations  of  prudence  and  economy 
point  strongly  towards  the  former.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance  of  even  a  fireproof 
building  averages  from  two  to  three  per  cent  upon  the  cost 
of  construction,  it  is  apparent  that  the  building  should  be 
of  the  most  durable  and  permanent  character,  if  only  to 
keep  down  the  annual  cost  of  wear  and  tear. 

Another  means  of  saving  cost  is  to  be  found  in  planning 
the  buildings  on  certain  general  lines,  adaptable  for  various 
uses,  and  by  providing  for  future  additions  and  alterations 
to  meet  unforeseen  needs.  The  construction  of  office  build- 
ings has  taught  us  that  a  large  building  may  be  made  adapta- 
ble for  various  and  varying  purposes  by  employing  bearing 
walls  only  for  the  exterior  and  for  the  main  divisions,  and 
by  furnishing  the  floors  with  independent  support  so  that 
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the  partitions  may  be  changed  in  position  as  convenience 
requires. 

Assuming  that  a  certain  style  has  been  adopted,  the  next 
step  is  to  determine  the  situation,  dimensions,  height,  pro- 
portions and  material  of  the  new  buildings,  so  that  each 
building,  whoever  the  architect,  may  be  treated  as  a  separate 
unit,  tho  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  harmony  of  all  the 
parts,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  insist  too  strongly  upon 
the  requirement  that  the  plans  and  designs  of  each 
building,  whether  erected  by  private  individuals  or 
by  the  corporation,  shall  first  be  approved  by  the  govern- 
ing board,  or  its  committee,  and  also  by  its  supervising 
architect. 

The  building  committee  which  has  already  erected  one 
or  two  buildings,  whether  for  educational  or  residental 
purposes,  which  have  been  proved  by  experience  to  be  satis- 
factory, will  find  its  labors  materially  lessened  and  its 
construction  charges  reduced  in  planning  future  buildings, 
by  having  developed  a  type  which  satisfies  the  needs  of 
the  university. 

PI.ANS   OF   BUII.DINGS 

In  no  respect  is  intelligent  and  sympathetic  cooperation 
more  necessary  than  between  the  building  committee  and 
the  teaching  staff  in  devising  the  plans  and  distributing  the 
space  of  the  buildings  which  are  to  be  used  for  educational 
purposes,  nor  is  there  less  need  for  the  advice  of  the  prac- 
tical librarian  in  planning  the  library,  or  of  the  administra- 
tive staff  in  planning  the  executive  offices,  for  none  can  be 
so  well  informed  as  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  university 
or  so  competent  to  estipiate  its  probable  expansion  as  those 
immediately  responsible.  Nevertheless,  the  difficult  task 
of  coordination  must  rest  with  the  building  committee  in 
making  due  allowance  for  the  relative  urgency  of  the  several 
demands,  discounting  the  somewhat  exaggerated  impor- 
tance which  the  respective  departments  naturally  attach 
to  their  particular  claims,  and  securing  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy in  the  distribution  of  space.     As  a  means  towards  the 
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accomplishment  of  the  last-mentioned  object,  lecture  rooms 
should  be  planned  so  that  they  shall  be  suitable  for  any 
of  a  number  of  subjects  in  order  that  each  room  may  be  in 
frequent  use,  instead  of  being  devoted  to  a  single  topic  which 
requires  its  use  for  but  a  few  hours  each  week.  Similarly 
it  may  be  suggested  that  while  the  assignment  of  private 
studies  to  individual  professors  is  highly  conducive  to  per- 
sonal comfort  even  for  occasional  use,  it  is  a  very  expensive 
arrangement  for  the  university,  and  the  object  can  fre- 
quently be  accomplished  quite  as  well  and  much  less  ex- 
pensively by  providing  a  single  room  for  several  occupants 
whose  joint  use  will  represent  a  larger  return  to  the  uni- 
versity. 

From  the  diversity  of  plans  followed  in  buildings  devoted 
to  similar  purposes  in  different  universities,  it  would  seem 
that  but  little  or  no  effort  had  been  made  to  develop  an  ideal 
plan  for  any  particular  purpose,  but  the  new  university 
can  hardly  fail  to  profit  much  in  this  respect  by  the  suc- 
cesses and  failures  of  others  and  can  not  afford  to  lose  the 
benefit  of  their  experience. 

QUESTIONS   OF   ADMINISTRATION 

The  general  plan  of  the  university  should  satisfy  a  two- 
fold test,  viz.,  the  test  of  convenience  for  purposes  of  edu- 
cational administration,  and  the  practical  test  of  economical 
care  and  maintenance.  Regard  for  the  former  demands 
that  the  buildings  for  general  use,  such  as  the  library, 
executive  offices,  auditorium,  chapel,  dining  hall  and  gym- 
nasium, should  occupy  central  positions  where  they  will 
be  readily  accessible  to  all,  and  it  is  scarcely  less  important 
that  buildings  devoted  to  related  departments  shall  be 
grouped  together.  The  original  plan  should  be  compre- 
hensive enough  to  satisfy  the  demand  when  one  or  two  de- 
partments, outgrowing  their  quarters,  require  an  addi- 
tional building,  so  that  a  place  may  be  found  for  such  build- 
ing in  proper  relation  to  its  educational  allies  and  to  the 
university  as  a  whole. 

What  has  already  been  said  as  to  simplicity  and  dura- 
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bility  of  construction  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  cost  of 
upkeep,  but  the  principal  items  of  the  maintenance  account 
are  to  be  found  in  the  expense  of  heating  and  hghting, 
which,  as  the  group  of  buildings  grows  large,  amounts  to 
a  more  and  more  formidable  sum.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  pecuniary  reasons  that  the  heating 
and  lighting  plant  should  supply  these  necessities  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost,  not  only  for  the  buildings  which  are 
to  be  immediately  erected,  but  for  those  which  are  to  fol- 
low. The  considerations  influencing  the  selection  of  the 
site  for  the  power  plant  must  necessarily  vary  widely  with 
the  locality,  but  the  great  desideratum  of  placing  the  plant 
in  the  closest  possible  proximity  to  the  source  of  fuel  sup- 
ply invariably  exists,  and  the  university  is  fortunate  which 
possesses  a  site  in  immediate  contact  with  a  railroad  track 
or  siding  upon  which  its  supply  of  coal  can  be  delivered 
directly  to  its  power  plant.  Given  a  convenient  source  of 
supply  at  a  point  which  is  not  too  obtrusive,  the  power 
plant  can  extend  its  utilities  at  a  minimum  of  expense  by 
means  of  underground  connections  thru  tunnels  to  a  large 
and  increasing  group  of  buildings  without  interfering  with 
academic  uses  or  detracting  from  the  architectural  effect. 

While  the  foregoing  suggestions  are  directed  particularly 
to  the  planning  and  construction  of  buildings  for  a  uni- 
versity which  has  yet  to  materialize  and  are  only  capable 
of  literal  application  upon  a  new  field,  they  may  be  of  some 
service  to  institutions  already  existing.  Princeton  has 
demonstrated  how  a  group  of  buildings  entirely  lacking  in 
architectural  harmony  may,  by  the  adoption  of  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  sites,  buildings,  and  landscape  gardening, 
be  converted  into  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  dignified 
of  our  universities.  But  whatever  the  conditions,  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  the  architecture  of  universities 
generally  may  be  elevated  and  rendered  more  worthily 
representative  of  their  educational  importance,  "symbol- 
ical of  the  higher  interests  of  every  great  community," 
by  the  adoption  of  a  broader  and  more  intelligent  policy 
in  the  planning  and  designing  of  future  buildings,    which 
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shall  render  such  buildings  an  object  lesson  and  a  sour( 
of  inspiration  not  only  to  the  students  who  Hve  within  an< 
among  them  and  feel  their  daily  influence,  but  to  thousanc 
who  may  never  enter  their  doors,  yet  who  see  in  the  uni-j 
versity  the  embodiment  of  a  great  ideal. 

John  B.  Pine 

New  York 
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II 

HIGH  SCHOOL  TERMINOLOGY^ 
With  the  rapidly  growing  Hterature  of  secondary  educa^ 
tion,  scientific  investigations  of  its  problems  are  multiplying^ 
college  courses  and  textbooks  for  these  courses  are  becoming 
more  common,  technical  issues  are  arising,  and  some  con-S 
troversies,  such  as  the  one  of  vocational  education  withi 
or  independent  of  our  single  system  of  high  schools,  ari 
becoming  acute  and  widespread.  The  questions  of  pedj 
gogy,  of  management,  of  administration  and  of  supervisioi 
are  complicated  ones.  Even  the  "fields"  of  secondary  edu- 
cation are  being  differentiated.  No  longer  may  we  disre- 
gard the  prevailing  confusion  in  usage  of  common  terms. 

At  a  certain  stage  of  development  of  every  well-recognize 
division  of  knowledge  vague  terms,  which  suffice  for  genen 
surmises  and  prognostications  and  exhortations,  have 
be  made  more  precise,  less  ambiguous.  Psychology,  foi 
example,  for  its  own  purposes,  had  to  make  over  our  common-j 
language  terms  such  as  "sensation,"  "feeling,"  "image, 
and  "perception"  into  terms  with  specialized  and  un-i 
ambiguous  yet  simple  connotations.  In  no  other  way  couk 
scientific  investigation  of  such  mental  processes  and  formu- 
lation of  the  laws  proceed.     Such  of  course  must  be  the  a 

^  The  terms  below,  with  precise  meanings  given  in  each  case,  were  pt 
sented  at  the  general  session  of  the  National  Commission  on  the  Reorganis 
tion  of  Secondary  Education  at  Richmond,  Va.,  February  25,  1914.  They 
have  also  since  then  been  submitted  for  criticism  to  every  state  superintendent 
of  education  in  the  United  States.  Sixteen  of  these  men,  or  high  school 
experts  officially  designated  by  them  to  represent  the  attitude  of  their  office, 
were  kind  enough  to  send  me  detailed  criticisms  and  suggestions  of  various 
sorts.  Some  of  these  I  have  incorporated,  others  I  have  not  been  able  to 
use,  altho  in  every  case  I  have  profited  by  the  good  point  raised.  Most 
of  the  writers  exprest  the  intention  of  adopting  all  or  a  great  portion  of  the 
terms  as  suggested  below.  It  is  hoped,  and  indeed  definitely  planned  for 
these  formulations  to  bring  to  a  head  certain  genuine  issues.  The  purpose 
is  accomplished  upon  either  the  definite  acceptance  or  the  definite  rejection 
of  the  particular  terms. 
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with  the  fundamental  terms  in  the  Hterature  of  secondary 
education. 

Thus  far  it  has  not  been  quite  disastrous  to  use  inter- 
changeably "vocational"  education  and  "industrial"  edu- 
cation, or  "college  preparatory"  and  "cultural"  curricu- 
lums;  but  henceforth  such  distinctions  are  absolutely  es- 
sential. Otherwise  even  our  statutes  will  continue  to  have 
Httle  meaning,  or  will  continue  to  be  open  to  several  inter- 
pretations. As  it  is,  in  most  recent  legislation  regarding 
vocational  education  we  find  "school,"  "department," 
"curriculum"  and  "course  of  study"  used  interchangeably 
or  each  in  different  senses,  and  the  real  issues  in  question 
most  hopelessly  confused. 

In  the  more  general  literature  writers  use  the  term 
"curriculum"  in  several,  and  "course  of  study"  in  at  least 
three  distinct  senses  in  printed  announcements  of  "courses 
of  study"  and  in  other  school  reports.  The  collegiate 
terms  "department,"  "major,"  "minor,"  and  "unit" 
have  been  vaguely  adopted  in  high  school  literature;  but 
in  the  future,  as  high  school  administration  and  pedagogy 
become  more  securely  based  on  scientific  studies  of  high 
school  problems,  such  terms  must  mean  in  the  language  on 
intercommunication  of  high  schools  and  colleges  what  they 
mean  actually  in  high  school  practise.  Colleges  think  of 
high  school  work  in  terms  of  their  own  practises  with  refer- 
ence to  problems  of  a  department,  curriculum,  or  major 
and  minor.  The  principles  of  entrance  requirements  will 
finally  be  written  cooperatively  by  joint  committees .  of 
high  schools  and  colleges  after  this  common  language  shall 
have  been  established. 

Again  "curriculum  thinking"  is  just  coming  into  the  pro- 
fessional consciousness  of  high  school  principals  and  teachers. 
This  is  a  sign  of  professional  progress  which  will  from  now 
on  develop  rapidly.  One  reason  for  such  vagueness  and 
confusion  in  usage  of  the  terms  "curriculum,"  "course  of 
study"  and  "programme  of  studies,"  as  all  who  study  this 
literature  now  find  to  be  so  common,  is  that  there  are  prac- 
tically no  genuine  curriculums,   differentiated   with   refer- 
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ence  to  distinctive  educational  functioning  of  each  such 
organization  of  studies.  Hence,  looking  only  at  our  present 
practise,  we  actually  can  not  distinguish  in  high  school 
administration  between  programmes  of  study  and  curriai- 
lums  (as  defined  below)  on  the  one  hand,  or  between  genuine 
curriculums  and  certain  arbitrarily  grouped  "allied"  or 
sequentially  related  courses. 

It  is  evident  and  inevitable  that  the  following  system  of 
terminology  contemplates  an  ideal  scheme  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  entire  public  school  system.  The  following  is 
a   dogmatic  sketch   of  its   general   architectural  features. 

First  there  would  be  the  kindergarten  of  one  year  with 
a  plan  of  supervision  of  this  coordinately  with  the  first 
grade  of  the  elementary  school  described  below.  This  ideal 
kindergarten  must  by  all  means  retain  all  its  present  good 
features,  and  under  this  proposed  plan  of  supervision  it 
must  also  effect  a  combination  of  those  good  native  ele- 
ments with  those  elements  and  methods  of  the  Montessori 
system  which  can  be  made  adaptable  to  our  American  chil- 
dren under  American  conditions. 

Following  this  we  must  have  an  elementary  school  of 
six  years.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  proposed  national 
unit  must  be  and  will  be  more  succinctly  statable  in  terms 
of  child  Hfe  and  child  nature.  This  smaller  unit,  for  curricu- 
lum purposes,  will  lend  itself  more  readily  to  characteriza- 
tion in  terms  of  educational  values  and  distinguishable  func- 
tion. The  two  distinguishing  characteristics  will  be  some- 
thing like  the  following:  First,  a  normal  deftly  planned 
environment  for  the  preadolescent  child  to  grow — not 
memorize — in;  second,  a  school  whose  secondary  purpose 
will  be  to  make  the  child  in  this  prepubescent  period  a  lover 
of  reading;  a  master  of  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic,  so 
that  these  naturally  unfatiguing  and  naturally  enjoyable 
operations  will  become  an  automatic  and  dependable  part 
of  his  thinking  (easier  when  we  know  better  how  to  do  it 
and  when  we  have  no  adolescent  problem  in  the  same  en- 
vironment to  confuse  the  issue) ;  and  one  who  can  write 
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legibly — perhaps  typewrite — and  who,   by  a    simpHfied(!) 
method  can  spell  accurately. 

Then  would  come  our  intermediate  or  junior  high  school 
of,  in  most  cases,  three  years.  Here  our  work  must  resemble 
that  of  the  high  school  proper,  but  with  one  important 
difference :  it  must  retain  the  best  grammar  grades  methods, 
personalized  instruction,  and  in  no  case  attempt  more 
than  partially  vocationaHzed  training  in  its  partially  differ- 
entiated curriculums. 

Following  this  would  come  our  senior  high  school  of  three, 
four  or  five  more  years,  the  curriculum  extension  de- 
pending upon  the  size  and  character  of  the  community.. 
This  branch  of  the  public  school  system  will  be  the  great 
socializing  and  vocational,  as  well  as  the  chief  cultural 
institution  of  our  democracy.  We  are  probably  at  the 
present  time  arriving  at  that  stage  of  our  educational  de- 
velopment, so  far  as  state  systems  of  education  are  concerned, 
when  it  may  be  wise  to  incorporate  into  the  local  systems, 
by  state  financial  encouragement  if  necessary,  the  hundreds 
of  struggling  private  colleges  of  the  country  which,  hampered 
by  lack  of  proper  equipment,  are  doing  at  best  but  a  high 
grade  of  the  type  of  work  contemplated  for  the  senior  high 
schools. 

Coupled  with  and  in  some  vital  way  affiliated  with  this 
great  differentiated  public  high  school  system  will  be  oiu: 
national  system  of  school  extension  including  part-time 
schools  of  every  variety,  continuations  for  every  class  and 
for  every  age,  evening  schools  equipt  and  administered 
as  effectively  as  the  public  day  schools,  and  vacation  schools, 
all-the-year-schools,  to  naturalize  us  to  national  as  well 
as  individual  education  which  has  no  end  and  should  have 
no  end,  and,  when  properly  adjusted  and  adapted  and  varied, 
no  intermittance.  With  all  this  instructional  and  training 
function  of  the  high  school  thus  extended  it  will  be  but  a 
natural  step  and  an  easy  one  for  the  high  school  to  take  over 
from  the  universities  the  "community  service"  work  of 
elementary  character — which  consumes  the  time  of  expen- 
sive experts  on  university  staffs  now. 
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It  will  be  seen  clearly  that  genuine  reorganization  of 
public  education  contemplates  an  educational  condition 
in  which  it  may  be  possible  for  real  universities  to  exist 
independently  of  the  secondary  features  by  which  they  seek 
now,  necessarily,  to  attract  students.  It  is  more  in  keeping 
for  the  high  schools  to  render  service  "directly  conducive 
to  the  general  good"  as  is  the  prevailing  elementary  univer- 
sity "extension  service"  of  water  analysis,  popular  advice 
in  sanitary  and  other  forms  of  engineering,  of  agriculture 
and  public  health;  and  "to  give  instruction  in  the  arts 
and  facts  of  civilized  life;"  and  leave  the  universities  proper 
free  from  these  temporizing  but  laudable  contributions  to 
the  ordinary  needs  of  the  community,  and  by  more  general 
assent  definitely  committed  to  the  cause  of  "the  higher 
intellectual  interests  and  strivings  of  mankind." 

Terminology,  left  alone,  reflects  practise.  Refined,  even 
somewhat  artibrarily,  it  may  serve  to  suggest  a  better 
practise.  With  this  in  mind,  and  in  order  to  provoke  fur- 
ther discussion  and  criticism  the  following  commonly  used 
terms  are  defined: 

"Secondary  education"  has  for  its  particular  sphere  the 
general  information  and  training  in  the  facts  and  arts  of 
civilized  Hfe.  It  may  be  roughly  distinguished  from  ele- 
mentary education  as  being  primarily  concerned,  on  the 
side  of  subject-matter,  with  the  differentiated  character 
of  the  various  subjects  of  instruction,  and  from  coUe^ate 
education  by  the  essentially  elementary  and  general  charac- 
ter of  these  differentiated  fields  of  knowledge.  On  the  side 
of  method — secondary  education  may  be  distinguished  from 
elementary  in  that  it  involves  primarily  an  appeal  to  the 
pupil's  appreciation,  judgment,  and  sense  of  relative  values, 
and  places  its  greatest  emphasis  upon  self-revelation  and 
trained  individuality  rather  than  upon  the  "organization 
of  instincts  and  impulses  of  children  into  working  interests 
and  tools,  "2  the  formal  aspects  and  instruments  of  edu- 
cation. In  method — secondary  education  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  collegiate  education  in  that  the  former 

*  Dewey. 
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wholly  excludes  and  the  latter  only  includes  subjects  in- 
volving relative  maturity  of  mind  and  of  treatment.  The 
latter  requires  a  mental  attitude  of  detachment  from  the 
materials  dealt  with,  whereas  in  method  high  school  teaching 
requires  the  personalization  and  evaluating  of  content  of 
studies.^ 

"High  school"  is  that  part  of  the  public  school  system 
in  which  are  administered  courses  organized  into  one  or 
more  cultural  or  vocational  curriculums  (or  either  or  both), 
entrance  to  which  ordinarily  presupposes  the  completion 
of  an  elementary  curriculum  of  six,  seven,  eight  or  nine 
years,  or  which  may  have  for  entrance  requirements, 
instead  of  such  scholastic  standards,  the  equivalents  in  age, 
maturity  of  development  and  vocational  needs  of  entering 
pupils.  A  high  school  may  extend  its  courses  and  its  cur- 
riculums over  periods  of  four,  five,  six,  seven  or  eight  years. 
The  existence  of  a  high  school  implies  in  any  case,  pupils, 
teachers  and  courses  organized  into  one  or  more  curriculums, 
and  an  institution  whose  internal  government  and  adminis- 
tration is  distinct  from  and  coordinate  with  that  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  embracing  the  first  six  years. 

"Junior  high  school"  is  that  portion  of  the  public  school 
work  above  the  sixth  elementary  grade,  including  the  7th 
and  8th  or  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  grades,  which  is  organized 

3  One  of  my  kind  critics,  State  Supt.  H.  C.  Morrison,  of  New  Hampshire, 
suggests  the  necessity  of  a  distinction  between  "education"  and  ''training," 
looking  upon  "education"  in  general  as  being  "an  adaptive  process  in  the 
individual,  making  for  individual  growth  and  development  with  the  ultimate 
object  in  view  of  adaptability;  and  meaning  by  'training'  the  specific  drill 
and  habit  organization  which  results  in  specific  skill  in  a  particular  occupa- 
tion. We  already  have  a  good  many  curriculums  and  courses  in  high  schools, 
and  we  probably  shall  have  more,  in  which  the  purpose  is  essentially  in- 
dustrial or  vocational  education  as  such,  that  is  to  say,  the  development  of 
vocational  adaptability.  We  have  also  in  existence  a  good  many  independent 
schools  of  the  industrial  type  in  which  the  object  is  essentially  and  specifically 
training,  that  is,  the  development  of  skill  thru  the  organization  of  habits. 
Most  of  the  work  described  (in  the  terminology  list)  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
probably  essentially  'educative'  work.  Some  of  it,  as  for  instance  courses 
in  stenography  and  typewriting  in  the  high  school,  is  essentially  'training.' 
As  our  ideas  clarify  on  the  matter,  we  shall  undoubtedly  come  to  have  many 
schools  toward  the  end  of  the  adolescent  period,  or  after  its  close,  devoted 
specifically  to  industrial  'training'  purposes." 
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under  a  distinctive  internal  management  with  a  specij 
principal  and  teacher,  and  which  provides  for  departments 
teaching,  partially  differentiated  curriculums,  pre- vocational] 
instruction,  and  a  system  of  educational  advice  and  guidance/ 

"Senior  high  school"  is  that  portion  of  the  public  school 
work  above  the  9th  grade  which  is  organized  under  a  dij 
tinctive  internal  management  of  special  principal  and  teachc 
and  which  includes  in  its  curriculums  instruction  coverin| 
three,  four  or  five  years  beyond  the  junior  high  school 
and  whose  minimum  requirement  for  graduation  is  the  com- 
pletion of  courses  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  credit  unit 
above  the  eighth  grade. 

"Junior  college"  is  that  portion  of  the  pubHc  school  worl 
which  embraces  the  years  and  courses  of  instruction  beyonc 
the  12th  grade,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  equivalent 
to  the  corresponding  work  on  the  first  two  years  of  a  stand* 
ardized  college  ciuriculum. 

KINDS   OF  HIGH   SCHOOL   EDUCATION 

Only  rough  and  arbitrary  distinctions  may  be  made  be- 
tween general  and  special,  or  vocational  education.     Thes 
distinctions   have    for   the    present  purpose  only  adminis 
trative,    not   pedagogical   value.     Educationally    at   eve 
point  any  particular   "course"   has  both  elements  whi( 
blend  into  each  other.     "Curriculums,"  however,  must  b< 
constructed  with  some  dominating  emphasis  upon  a  dis- 
tinguishing purpose. 

"General  education"  (for  this  administrative  purpose) 
education  in  which  the  dominating  emphasis  is  placed  upoi 
equipping  the  individual  for  effective  participation  in  the 
esthetic,  intellectual  and  other  cultural  activities  of  civiHzed 

*  There  is  in  every  state  a  large  number  of  school  systems  in  which  one 
or  more  years  of  high  school  instruction  of  an  academic  character  is  added 
to  the  grade  work.  These  grade  extensions  should  not  be  called  high  schools. 
We  might  possibly  call  them  "partial  high  schools"  or  "grade  extension 
schools"  or  "incomplete  high  schools."  They  should  not  be  called  junior 
high  schools  as  they  have  not  the  requisite  administrative  and  pedagogical 
distinctiveness.  In  the  event  of  finding  no  suitable  generic  term  we  may 
call  them  simply  one-year,  two-year  or  three-year  high  schools,  or  perhaps 
nine-grade,  ten-grade  or  eleven-grade  schools. 
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life,  and  for  the  appreciation  of  the  products  of  such  activi- 
ties, and  which  is  deliberately  planned  with  reference  to  the 
postponement  of  any  specialized  training  or  information 
bearing  upon  the  particular  duties  and  opportunities  of 
a  recognized  vocation. 

"Vocational  education"^  (for  this  administrative  purpose) 
is  any  education  the  immediate  and  definite  purpose  of  which 
is  to  fit  for  profitable  employment  by  providing  special 
training  or  skill  in  and  information  concerning  a  given 
vocation. 

" Pre- vocational  education"  includes  all  the  instruction 
and  training  of  the  years  immediately  following  the  first 
six  years  of  elementary  education  which  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  general,  or  academic  education  of  these  same  years 
by  the  fact  that  in  content  and  method  it  is  designed  to 
prepare  the  pupils  for  carrying  on  the  operations  and  pro- 
cesses common  to  groups  of  fundamental  vocations.  It  is 
distinguished  from  ** vocational  education"  in  the  Hmita- 
tions  in  definiteness  of  its  special  training  and  in  the  only 
partially  differentiated  curriculums  provided. 

''Industrial  education"  is,  in  any  instance,  that  form  of 
vocational  education  which  is  designed  to  fit  for  a  par- 
ticular trade,  craft,  or  other  wage-earning  pursuit,  including 
the  occupation  of  girls  and  women  carried  on  in  stores, 
work  shops  and  other  estabHshments,  but  excluding  house- 
hold service  (see  below) . 

"Agricultural  education"  is  that  form  of  vocational 
education  which  is  designed  to  fit  for  the  vocations  con- 
nected with  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  the  care  of  domestic 
animals,  forestry  and  other  wage-earning  or  productive  work 
on  the  farm. 

^  This  group  of  definitions  represents  an  attempt  to  modify,  supplement 
and  adapt  some  of  the  terms  recently  embodied  in  legislative  enactments 
concerning  vocational  education  in  Massachusetts,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania 
and  several  other  states.  The  chief  difference  is  that  on  the  present  basis 
vocational  education  is  made  broad  enough  to  include,  in  addition  to  the 
types  of  training  referred  to  in  the  above  statutes,  commercial  curriculums 
and  teacher- training  curriculums — equally  as  important,  truly  as  vocational 
in  character,  and  as  clearly  demanded  of  high  schools. 
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"Domestic  education"  is  that  form  of  vocational  educa- 
tion which  is  designed  to  fit  for  vocations  connected  with  th< 
household,  such  as  sewing,  millinery,  dressmaking 
nursing. 

"Commercial  education"  is  that  form  of  vocational  edu« 
cation  which  is  designed  to  fit  for  any  kind  of  clerical  dut] 
connected  with  the  operation  of  commercial  establishments^ 
such  as  bookkeeping,  stenography  and  typewriting  an< 
clerkships ;  and  also  any  form  of  education  of  the  same  yej 
which  is  designed  to  equip  pupils  for  secretarial  positions, 
or  to  become  salesmen,  business  directors,  or  general  tranj 
actors  of  business  on  their  own  account. 

"Teacher-training  education"  in  "high  schools"  is  thai 
form  of  vocational  education  which  is  designed  to  fit  for  the 
profession  of  teaching  and  classroom  management  in  rural 
schools,  and  which,  furthermore,  is  definitely  planned  for 
that  group  of  high  school  pupils  who  plan  to  teach  immedi- 
ately upon  graduation. 

"Independent  industrial, agricultural, domestic, or  teacher- 
training  high  school"^  is  an  organization  of  pupils, 
teachers,  and  correlated  courses  designed  primarily  to  pro- 
vide industrial,  agricultural,  domestic,  commercial,  or  teacher- 
training  education  and  which  is  administered  by  a  dis- 
tinctive management  independent  of  the  management  of 
the  high  school. 

"  Industrial,  agricultural,  domestic,  commercial,  or  teacher- 
training  curriculum"  is  in  each  instance  courses  of 
secondary  grade  and  character  organized  and  clearly  de- 
signed for  the  vocational  needs  of  a  particular  group  of 
high  school  pupils,  but  administered  and  supervised  by  the 
same  management  that  administers  the  "general"  ciuricu- 
lum  of  the  high  school. 

"Evening  class"  is  an  independent  industrial,  agricul- 
tural, domestic,  commercial,  or  teacher-training  high  school, 

^  This  type  of  public  high  school  (which  does  not  exist  in  the  United 
States)  is  here  defined  so  as  to  bring  out  clearly  a  legislative  issue  now  critical 
in  some  states.  The  paragraph  should  be  contrasted  with  the  one  immediately 
following,  which  describes  more  nearly  the  existing  state  types  of  high  schools. 
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or  in  any  of  these  curriculums  of  a  high  school  is  a  class 
receiving  such  training  as  can  be  taken  by  persons  already 
employed  during  the  working  day.  This  instruction  may 
be  general,  or  it  may  deal  with  the  subject-matter  of  the 
day  employment  and  be  so  carried  on  as  to  relate  to  the  day's 
employment,  or  it  may  be  training  designed  to  equip  the 
individual  for  a  different  kind  of  occupation  from  the  one 
in  which  he  at  the  time  is  engaged. 

.  "Part-time  class"  is  an  independent  industrial,  agri- 
cultural, domestic,  commercial,  or  teacher-training  high 
school,  or  in  any  such  curriculum  in  a  high  school,  is  a 
vocational  or  general  class  for  persons  giving  a  part  of  their 
working  time  to  profitable  employment  and  receiving  in- 
struction complimentary  to  the  practical  work  carried  on 
in  such  employment.  Such  persons  must  give  a  part  of 
each  working  day,  week,  or  longer  period  to  the  part-time 
class  work  during  the  period  in  which  it  is  in  session. 

"Continuation  school"  (besides  including  the  t)^es  of 
education  of  "evening  class"  and  of  "part-time")  refers 
also  to  any  courses  of  "general"  as  distinguished  from 
"vocational"  character  which  may  be  offered  by  publicly 
employed  school  officers  and  teachers  to  persons  not  enrolled 
as  pupils  in  the  day  high  school,  nor  in  independent  voca- 
tional schools  as  defined  above. 

TERMINOI^OGY   FOR   INT^RNAIv   ADMINISTRATION   AND   SUPER- 
VISION  OF  HIGH   SCHOOIvS^ 

"Programme  of  studies"  refers  to  all  the  high  school 
subjects  offered  in  a  given  school  without  reference  to  any 
principle  of  organizing  these  subjects  and  courses  into 
curriculums. 

"Schedule  of  classes"  is  the  daily  and  weekly  arrangement 

'The  terms  "programme  of  studies,"  "curriculum"  and  "course  of 
study"  have  been  defined  by  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Require- 
ments (Report  p.  42).  With  the  change  of  "course  of  study"  to  "course," 
thus  avoiding  the  natural  and  frequent  confusion  of  the  term  with  "curri- 
culum," and  with  modifications  in  phraseology  and  some  further  restrictions 
in  connotations,  the  general  distinction  approved  by  this  committee  with 
reference  to  these  two  items  has  been  here  preserved. 
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of  classes  showing  the  time  of  day,  place  and  frequency  of 
meeting  and  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  coiurse. 

"Curriculum"  (course  of  study)  is  any  systematic  and 
schematic  arrangement  of  courses  which  extends  thru  a 
number  of  years  and  which  leads  to  a  certificate  or  diploma, 
and  which  is  planned  for  any  clearly  differentiated  group 
of  high  school  pupils.  Administratively  a  "curriculum" 
represents  an  arrangement  of  courses  within  which  a  student 
is  restricted  in  his  choice  of  work  leading  to  graduation. 
A  four-year  curriculum  should  repiesent  not  more  than  16 
(and  not  less  than  15)  credit  units  of  work. 

"Allied  group "^  of  "courses"  refers  to  studies  whose 
subject  matter  is  closely  related,  as  for  example  two  or  more 
courses  in  physical  science  or  biological  science  or  agricul- 
ture or  language.  "Allied  group"  of  "high  school  subjects" 
suggests  such  large  combinations  (often  helpful  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  group  requirements,  majors  and  minors, 
and  as  a  guide  in  the  assignment  of  work  to  teachers)  as 
the  sciences,  the  humanities,  the  fine  arts  and  the  prac- 
tical arts. 

"Sequential  group"  of  courses  refers  to  courses  in  a  given 
high  school  subject  or  in  closely  related  high  school  subjects 
which  are  planned  for  certain  pupil  groups  that  are  to  con- 
tinue electing  coiu'ses  within  this  group  thru  several  dif- 
ferent "school  classes."  These  coiu-ses  are  so  administered 
and  taught  that,  because  of  the  logical  relationships,  graded 
difficulty  and  partial  curriculum  purpose,  each  coiu-se  in 
the  group  implies  the  next,  credits  for  any  often  being  con- 
tingent upon  completion  of  the  group. 

"Department"  in  high  school  work  is  any  administrative 
unit  in  the  assignment  of  subjects,  of  allied  groups  of  sub- 
jects, or  of  courses  to  teachers. 

"High  school  subject"  refers  to  any  one  of  the  well-rec- 
ognized   divisions    of    knowledge,    one  or  more  courses  or 

8  As  there  are  few  distinctive  curriculum  differentiations  as  yet  in  high 
schools  of  any  kind,  and  many  partial  curriculums,  "allied  group"  and 
"sequential  group"  of  courses  are  useful  descriptive  terms  for  this  transition 
period  in  the  evolution  of  high  school  curriculums  and  are  here  defined. 
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lialf  courses  in  which  are  offered  in  the  programme  of  studies, 
such  as  history  or  German. 

"Course"  is  the  quantity,  kind  and  organization  of 
•subject  matter  of  instruction  in  any  high  school  subject, 
offered  within  a  definite  period  of  time  for  which  a  credit 
unit  or  a  fraction  of  a  credit  unit  toward  graduation  is 
granted,  as  second  year  Latin  or  first  year  algebra. 

"Credit  unit"  represents  a  year's  study  in  any  high 
school  subject  constituting  approximately  a  quarter  of  a 
full  year's  work  of  a  high  school  pupil.  With  a  four-year 
high  school  curriculum  as  a  basis  a  school  year's  work  of 
from  36  to  40  weeks  is  assumed,  and  it  is  further  assumed 
that  a  school  year's  work  in  any  subject  will  approximate 
120  sixty-minute  periods,  and  that  any  course  will  be  pur- 
sued for  four  or  five  periods  per  week. 

"Extra  credit"  represents  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
those  additional  requirements  for  graduation  for  which 
** credit  units"  are  not  granted,  as  for  example  is  often 
the  case  with  vocal  music,  gymnasium  work  or  hand- 
writing. 

"Outside  credits"  refers  to  the  official  school  recognition 
of  work  done  by  pupils  outside  the  school  building  and  out 
of  school  hours. 

"Unit  of  instruction"  applies  to  those  relatively  limited 
number  of  larger  and  more  important  topic-divisions 
(fundamental  as  distinguished  from  accessory  topics)  into 
which  the  subject  matter  of  a  given  course  may  be  broken 
up.  These  "units  of  instruction"  usually  represent  di- 
visions of  the  course  whose  treatment  extends  over  a  half- 
dozen  or  a  dozen  or  even  more  class  periods,  depending 
partly  upon  the  character  of  the  subject  matter  itself  and 
partly  upon  the  individual  teacher's  preference.^ 

"Graduation"  means  ordinarily  the  completion  of  courses 
to  the  amount  of  15  credit  units  beyond  the  eighth  grade 
and  the  fulfillment  of  all   other  requirements  relating  to 

'  This  unit  of  instruction,  generally  a  larger  division  of  school  work 
that  the  recitation  and  smaller  than  the  course,  is  both  an  administrative 
and  a  pedagogical  unit,  and  should  in  every  case  be  determined  beforehand 
thru  cooperation  of  teacher  and  supervisor. 
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standards  of   scholarship,  observance   of   school   disciplme^ 
and  standards  of  morality  generally. 

"School  year"  is  the  normal  time  required  for  the  com-J 
pletion  of  the  courses  amounting  to  four  credit  units 
their  equivalent. 

"Class  period"  means  the  time,  varying  from  40  to  i2< 
minutes,  spent  continuously  upon  one  course  under  the 
teacher's  active  supervision  in  classroom  work. 

"Subject  class"  means  any  group  of  pupils  who  recit< 
or  in  any  other  way  work  together  cooperatively  during 
a  class  period  upon  any  high  school  subject  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  a  class  teacher. 

SYSTEMS   OF  ADMINISTERING   COURSES 

"Elective  system"  is  the  plan  of  administering  the  choice] 
of  subjects  and  courses  whereby  each  pupil  individually! 
may  receive  from  the  principal  or  a  designated  teacher, 
guidance  in  his  selection  of  courses,  but  may  not  be  restricte 
in  this  selection. 

"Group  system"  is  the  plan  of  administration  of  pupils' 
choices  of  subjects  and  cotu-ses  which  places  restrictions] 
upon  these  elections  of  courses,  generally  making  selections} 
contingent  upon  the  remainder  of  the  work  planned  for  thej 
given  school  year  or  other  years,  these  prescriptions  and^ 
alternatives  being  pointed  out  in  the  schedule  of  classe 
or  otherwise  by  some  system  of  advice  and  guidance  made 
clear  to  the  students.     As  with  the  elective  system  the  grou] 
system  allows  for  individual  combination  coiu-ses. 

"Curriculum  system"  implies  the  organization  of  courses j 
into  distinctive  curriculums  definitely  planned  with  refer- 
ence,  not  to  each  individual's  personal  needs  primarily,! 
but  with  reference  to  the  different  educational  requirements] 
of  special  groups  of  pupils,  curriculums  based  upon  social^ 
rather  than  upon  psychological  considerations.     This  sys- 
tem emphasizes  chiefly  the  election  of  curriculums  only, 
allowing  some  leeway  within  each  curriculum,  but  allowing^ 
little  freedom  for  individual  choice  of  studies  belonging! 
to  other  curriculums  than  the  one  to  which  the  pupil  has 
been  assigned. 
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"High  school  major"  means  three  credit  units  done  in 
sequence  in  any  high  school  subject  as  English,  I^atin, 
German,  history,  mathematics ;  or  three  credit  units  in  some 
"allied  group"  such  as  physical  science,  biological  science, 
social  science,  manual  training,  household  arts,  or  fine 
arts. 

"High  school  minor"  means  two  credit  units  of  work 
similar  in  character  to  that  described  for  a  major. 

"Pupil"  rather  than  "student"  or  "scholar"  designates 
boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  elementary  and  high  schools. 

"School  class"  refers  to  that  group  of  high  school  pupils 
whose  school  status,  based  upon  their  school  marks  and 
promotion  records,  is  officially  defined  with  reference  to 
their  year  of  graduation,  as  senior  class. 

"Grade"  (with  the  year  9th,  loth,  etc.,  attached)  as 
loth  grade,  is  used  to  distinguish  the  "school  class"  of 
high  school  pupils,  rather  than  "freshman,"  "sophomore," 
"junior,"  and  "senior." 

"Marks"  (not  "grades")  means  the  qualitative  estimates 
of  the  pupil's  work  in  courses  which  constitute  the  official 
school  record. 

"Honorable  dismissal "^^  refers  to  conduct  and  character 
only,  and  is  never  to  be  given  unless  the  pupil's  standing 
as  to  conduct  and  character  is  such  as  to  entitle  him  to 
continuance  in  the  school  granting  the  dismissal.  In  this 
statement  full  mention  should  also  be  made  of  any  proba- 
tion, suspension  or  other  temporary  restriction  imposed 
for  bad  conduct,  the  period  of  which  restriction  is  not  over 
when  the  papers  of  dismissal  are  issued. 

"Statement  of  record"  refers  to  the  recorded  results  of 
a  pupil's  work  in  the  classroom,  and  in  every  instance 
contains  all  the  important  facts  pertaining  to  the  pupil's 
admission,  classification  and  scholarship. 

^°  The  definitions  of  these  last  two  terms  arc  adaptations  of  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  sixth  conference  of  the  National  Conference  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  February  19,  1913,  as  is, 
substantially,  the  definition  of  "credit  unit"  given  above. 


If 
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EXPIvANATORY   COMMENTS   ON  THE   TERMINOLOGY 
DEFINITIONS 

All  the  terms,  with  the  obvious  exceptions,  "secondary 
education"  and  "unit  of  instruction,"  are  defined  in 
administrative  sense  and  do  not  have  primarily  pedagogic 
distinctions  in  view.  Apologies  are  frankly  oiBFered  fc 
ventming  to  define  secondary  education  qualitatively.  If 
seemed  necessary  to  preface  the  other  terms  with  some  sue 
rough  characterization  of  the  field. 

"High  school"  is  defined  above  broadly  so  as  to  inclu( 
all  education  of  public  character  which  may  be  of  secondai 
grade,  whether  vocational  or  general,  composite  or  specif 
junior  or  senior.  ^^ 

'  *  General ' '  and  ' '  vocational ' '  education ,  having  ref  er-t] 
ence  to  curriculum  education,  and  not  to  the  character  of 
any  isolated  course  or  subject,  are  distinguished  primarily  as 
to  immediate  purpose,  the  former  offered  mainly  for  those 
(about  one-fourth  of  the  high  school  enrollment)  who 
have  expectations  of  further  education  of  more  advanced 
grade ;  the  latter  offered  for  those  who  either  before  or  upon 
high  school  graduation  definitely  plan  to  engage  in  some 
wage-earning  pursuit,  and  also  offered  to  attract  still  others 
who  are  not  enrolled  at  all.  There  is  no  implication  here 
that  general  education  has  no  vocational  value,  algebra  for 
example,  nor  that  vocational  education  has  no  cultural 
value,  an  agricultural  curriculum  for  example;  but  that  in 
a  curriculum  with  the  former  as  its  emphasis  the  pupil 
is  clearly  postponing  specific  vocational  training,  and  in 
the  latter  type  of  curriculum  he  is  consciously  preparing 
to  enter  immediately  upon  it. 

^^  One  state  superintendent  writes:  "l  approve  of  all  your  terms  ex- 
cept your  too  broad  definition  of  high  school.  It  seems  to  me  we  should 
limit  the  term  high  school  to  the  institution  that  has  been  so  long  regarded 
as  the  standard,  based  upon  an  eight-year  elementary  course  and  lasting 
four  years." 

On  the  contrary  I  have  here  taken  the  position  that  nobody  does  right 
now  know  how  to  characterize  the  "standard  institution,"  and  that  the 
term  "high  school"  may  now  well  become  a  generic  term,  as  "college"  to  an 
extent  has  become  in  the  literattue  of  university  catalogues. 
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The  various  kinds  of  vocational  education  of  secondary- 
grade  are  defined  so  as  to  represent  them  as  equally  voca- 
tional and  as  thus  coordinate  in  function.  Enrollments 
in  these  curriculums  reported  in  Bulletin  No.  22  for  19 12 
of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  justify  also  this  coordinate 
ranking.  An  examination  of  several  hundred  printed  high 
school  "courses  of  study,"  "curriculums"  according  to 
our  proposed  terminology,  seems  to  indicate  the  prevailing 
tendency  of  large  high  schools  to  organize  their  programmes 
of  study  into  substantially  the  five  curriculums  defined 
above,  altho  there  are  more  than  five  terms  for  the  corre- 
lated instruction  offered. 

The  terms  distinguishing  between  "independent  voca- 
tional schools"  and  the  same  kind  of  education  in  the  form 
of  a  vocational  curriculum  in  a  high  school  of  the  standard 
type  are  so  defined  as  to  make  clear  the  difference  between 
the  prevailing  "single  system"  of  high  schools  and  the  pro- 
posed "dual  system"  seriously  advocated  in  some  states, 
as  IlHnois,  at  the  present  time.  Even  the  legal  terminology 
thus  far  of  the  different  states  that  have  past  legislation  is 
confusing  on  this  point.  In  many  educational  discussions 
the  administrative  and  the  pedagogical  issues  involved 
are  anything  but  clear.  The  average  layman,  for  example, 
identifying  high  school  with  the  general  curriculum  will 
not  think  of  other  possible  curriculums  for  the  same  high 
school.  He  will  naturally  think  that  a  new  kind  of  school 
must  come  into  existence  for  the  new  function.  Seeing 
the  contrasting  pedagogical  functions  of  the  two  kinds  of 
instruction  proposed  he  assumes  that  with  this  difference 
must  exist  also  the  administratived  istinction — in  short, 
that  different  schools  must  be  administered.  The  termi- 
nology items  seek  to  show  the  equal  possibility  of  thinking 
the  two  kinds  of  curriculums,  general  and  vocational, 
within  or  without  the  present  system  of  public  schools, 
while  admitting  in  either  case  their  pedagogical  distinctive- 
ness. In  other  words  they  seek  to  avoid  the  confusion  of 
using  "school"  and  "department"  or  "curriculum"  or 
"division"  as  identical  or  equivalent. 
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The  terms  relating  to  matters  of  internal  school  manage-^ 
ment,  supervision  and  especially  reporting  and  formulating 
of  policies,  are  proposed  with  a  view  to  clearing  up  a  certain 
evident  confusion  in  the  minds  of  many  high  school  principals. 
It  should  be  noted  that  ''subject  class"  and  "school  period" 
are  here  so  defined  as  to  refer  either  to  the  old  "recitation" 
type  of  class  meeting,  or  to  the  laboratory  period,  or  to  the 
class  period  (single  or  double)  in  which  a  good  portion  of 
the  time  may  be  devoted  to  supervised  study  or  other  partial 
substitutes  for  this  traditional  activity  of  formal  reciting. 
It  might  be  a  good  thing,  perhaps,  to  drop  the  term  "recita- 
tion" altogether. 

The  assumption  in  defining  "curriculum"  is  that  eventu- 
ally every  high  school  will  design  and  administer  some 
genuine  curriculum,  the  small  high  school  often  only  one, 
the  large  high  school  many,  and  different  types  of  large 
high  schools  different  sets  of  curriculums.  It  is  clear  here 
that  the  proposed  connotation  and  usage  of  this  term  and 
of  the  term  "course"  below  will  cause,  at  first,  great  in- 
convenience, as  the  custom  is  widespread  in  all  circles  to 
use  "course  of  study"  in  the  four-fold  sense  of  "programme 
of  studies,"  "curriculum,"  "high  school  subject,"  and  also 
of  "course."  We  are  just  entering,  as  is  pointed  out  above, 
an  era  of  curriculum  building,  curriculum  thinking,  and 
curriculum  controversy.  It  is  a  critical  period  in  high 
school  development.  Proponents  of  general  and  of  voca- 
tional high  school  education  often  do  not  understand  each 
other.  College  and  university  faculties  do  not  understand 
the  demands  of  high  school  principals  with  reference  to 
entrance  requirements;  and  these  principals  do  not  under- 
stand the  conclusions  to  which  these  faculties  come  in  their 
academic  discussions  of  this  question.  If  "curriculum," 
"high  school  department,"  "course  of  study,"  "high 
school  major"  or  "minor"  and  other  such  terms,  reflecting 
clearly  actual  school  practise,  should  mean  approximately 
the  same  thing  in  our  printed  catalogues  and  other  edu- 
<;ational  Hterature,  and  if  our  educational  jotunals  could 
-all    adopt    this    elementary    framework   for  necessary  dis- 
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cussions  of  these  fundamental  issues,  it  is  more  likely  that 
we  should  get  somewhere  in  our  teachers'  association  meet- 
ings and  local  conferences,  and  get  further  in  our  practise 
and  in  the  institutional  cooperation  of  school  and  college. 

The  term  ''department"  here  is  temporarily  rescued 
from  its  ambiguous  use  in  certain  legislation  on  vocational 
education,  and  is  adopted  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  an  administrative  unit  and  that  its  meaning  in  high 
school  administration,  from  the  nature  of  secondary  edu- 
cation, must,  as  with  "major"  and  "minor,"  convey  a 
meaning  quite  different  from  "college  departmentalism," 
certainly  in  the  large  majority  of  high  schools. 

An  "extra  credit"  has  reference  entirely  to  high  school 
graduation,  a  "credit  unit"  refers  to  the  evaluation  of 
high  school  work  by  higher  institutions.  High  school  gradu- 
ation and  college  entrance  standards  may  or  may  not  be 
identical.  The  very  difficult  questions  of  the  "unit" 
and  "credit  unit"  values  of  the  9th  and  loth  grade  work, 
as  compared  with  the  nth  and  12th  grade,  or  of  the  effect 
upon  unit  value  of  work  done  in  "allied"  subjects  upon  a 
credit  unit  in  a  given  subject  in  this  group  or  of  the  differ- 
ent "unit"  and  "credit  unit"  values  of  different  qualities 
of  work  (as  designated  by  "marks")  can,  in  these  prelim- 
inary suggestions,  be  barely  mentioned  as  a  problem  later 
to  face. 

"Units  of  instruction"  is  introduced  and  so  defined  as 
to  give,  thru  official  recognition  and  sanction,  some  basis 
for  high  school  .classroom  supervision.  If  teacher  and 
supervisor  are  essentially  in  agreement  as  to  "units  of  in- 
struction," supervision  of  teaching  becomes  possible.  This 
evaluation  of  subject  matter  of  courses  in  terms  of  class 
period  time  is  one  of  the  first  steps  toward  standardization 
of  high  school  courses.  This  "unit  of  instruction"  is  de- 
fined at  the  risk  of  introducing  confusion  because  of  the  great 
need  that  the  attention  of  school  men  be  drawn  to  the  super- 
visory practise  it  suggests.  The  suggestion  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  advocating  necessarily  the  same  units  of 
instruction,  and  time  values,  for  different  teachers  of  the 
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same  course.     It  merely  means  that  no  course  should  be- 
conducted  in  disregard  of  this  principle. 

Several  of  my  cooperating  critics  among  the  state  super- 
intendents do  not  wish  to  restrict  "graduation"  to  the  com- 
pletion of  15  units.  They  think  those  completing  work 
in  two-  and  three-year  high  schools  should  be  allowed  to- 
"graduate."  This  paper,  notwithstanding,  advocates  the 
restriction  suggested  in  the  definition  above,  even  in  case 
the  "junior  high  school"  should  become  an  established 
feature. 

The  common  confusion  from  interchange  of  usage  of 
"marks"  and  "grades"  is  familiar  to  all  school  men.  The 
usage  suggested  is  proposed  as  a  corrective. 

"Pupils"  rather  than  "student"  or  "scholar"  seems  to- 
be  the  decided  preference  of  the  large  majority  of  high 
school  principals  and  teachers  as  the  characterizing  term 
to  apply  to  their  charges,  and  is,  therefore,  here  recom- 
mended. 

Attention  may  well  be  called  to  the  attempt  to  describe 
"commercial  education"  in  broader  and  more  liberal  terms. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  many  state  superintendents  inde- 
pendently comment  upon  the  necessity  of  dignifying  and 
also  differentiating  curriculums  supplying  training  for 
different  business  occupations.  It  should  be  realized  also 
that  " teacher- training  education"  in  high  schools  is  a  fact^ 
with  state  laws  authorizing  its  support  in  a  good  number  of 
states, — not  a  theory  about  the  functions  of  high  schools. 
This  revolutionary  measure  bids  fair,  if  it  is  more  than  a 
temporary  makeship  in  teacher  training,  to  revolutionize 
the  high  schools  in  extent  of  years  of  schooling  as  well  as 
in  character  of  instruction  and  "setting"  in  a  state  system 
of  education. 

There  is  a  feature  of  the  definition  of  "evening  class," 
which  represents  an  attempt  to  improve  upon  what  appears 
to  be  a  blunder  in  the  formation  of  recent  laws  relating  to 
vocational  education  in  Indiana,  Massachusetts  and  other 
states,  in  that  the  character  of  instruction  offered  in  such 
publicly  supported  education  need  not  necessarily  be  re- 
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stricted  in  subject  matter  to  that  dealt  with  in  the  day  em- 
ployment, a  law  which  is  working  injustice  already  and  which 
is  defeating  the  vocational  interests  it  was  framed  to  foster. 
The  phrase  "course  of  study"  is  dropt  as  it  now  frequently 
enjoys  the  three  usages  recommended  in  turn  for  programme 
of  studies,  curriculum  and  course  as  noted  above. 

The  writer  suggests  these  restricted  uses  for  the  above 
terms  partly  because  he  believes  they  are  in  the  main  correct 
and  that  they  will  clear  up  certain  obscure  but  important 
current  issues  in  high  school  administration.  The  chief 
reason  for  offering  them,  however,  is  to  arouse  discussion 
and  to  receive  suggestions.  Any  criticisms,  suggested  addi- 
tions to  the  Hst  or  suggested  omissions  will  be  seriously 
considered  in  the  hope  that  eventually  some  definite  pro- 
posals may  be  made  to  different  educational  associations 
and  journals,  by  the  adoption  of  which  they  may  contribute 
also  to  clearness  in  educational  thinking,  so  far,  at  any  rate 
as  it  is  concerned  with  the  administration  and  super- 
vision of  secondary  education. 

CharIvES  Hughes  Johnston 

University  of  Ili^inois 


Ill 

THE  EUROPEAN  WAR  AND  GEOGRAPHY 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year,  there  ap- 
peared in  one  of  our  leading  daily  newspapers,  an  editorial 
which  declared  that  the  study  of  European  geography 
during  the  year  would  be  a  useless  task  and  that  the  time 
ordinarily  devoted  to  Europe  might  be  more  profitably  ap- 
plied in  some  other  direction.  Later  the  attitudes  of 
various  school  authorities  were  reported;  one  superinten- 
dent is  represented  as  forbidding  all  discussion  of  Em-ope 
in  the  classroom,  including  the  study  of  European  geog- 
raphy; another  has  apparently  ordered  that  every  advan- 
tage be  taken  of  the  present  situation  to  drive  home  the 
facts  included  in  the  course  of  study ;  and  a  third  is  reported 
as  warning  the  teachers  concerning  the  temper  of  the  com- 
munity and  as  directing  their  steps  against  the  dangers 
of  partisanship. 

Geography  was  formulated  for  us  by  Reclus  around  the 
central  thought  of  relationship,  the  study  of  the  earth  in 
its  relation  to  man;  and  this  definition  has  been  para- 
phrased by  modern  geographers,  as  the  study  of  the  re- 
sponses which  organic  life,  not  man  alone,  makes  to  the 
physical  environment.  These  responses  may  be  simple, 
as  in  the  Arctic  region  where  the  climatic  control  dominates, 
and  the  Eskimo  spends  most  of  his  energy  in  the  struggle 
against  a  sparse  food  supply.  The  very  sHght  amount  of 
vegetation  is  a  response  to  climate;  animal  Hfe,  in  the  last 
analysis  dependent  on  vegetation,  is  consequently  limited; 
and  this  in  turn  fixes  the  upper  boundary  of  numbers  for 
the  Eskimo  tribes.  Clothes,  food,  shelter  and  implements, 
all  are  Hmited  in  amount  and  variety  by  the  strictures 
which  the  cUmate  determines. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  responses  may  be  compHcated 
iDCcause  there  is  no  dominant  control,  but  a  number  of 
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controls  of  a  value  approaching  equality  such  as  is  found 
in  the  highly  civilized  states  of  society.  Here  not  only  the 
physical  surroundings,  climate,  land  relief,  soil  and  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  but  also  the  social  environment,  become 
of  importance  in  determining  the  acts  of  mankind.  The 
Dutch  in  the  Netherlands  are  a  busy  race  of  agriculturists 
who,  because  of  their  isolation  on  a  narrow  strip  of  reclaimed 
land,  have  developed  a  clannish  spirit  similar  to  that  of 
the  Scottish  highlander  and  the  Swiss.  The  use  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  this  race  as  a  trade  mark  of  a  cleansing  pow- 
der bespeaks  another  national  trait.  If  a  virtue  is  an  act 
performed  for  the  preservation  of  the  race,  then  the  habit 
of  scouring  which  makes  the  Dutch  housewives  famous 
is  a  virtue,  because  in  the  low-lying  areas  adjacent  to  the 
sea  under  the  control  of  moisture-laden  winds  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  the  death  rate  is  higher  than  that  which 
obtains  on  the  higher  lands  to  the  east  and  can  be  kept 
down  only  by  eternal  vigilance.  Furthermore,  the  physical 
conditions  under  any  other  rule  than  cleanliness  would  not 
permit  of  successful  dairying,  the  one  practical  industry 
of  Holland  proper.  Members  of  this  cheerful,  gregarious 
and  cleanly  people  composed  the  Great  Trek  from  Cape 
Town  in  1858  and  settled  on  the  semi-arid  plateau  of  South 
Africa.  The  high  veldt  has  diametrically  opposite  con- 
trols from  the  Netherlands.  In  place  of  damp  winds  and 
frequent  rains,  the  Boers  found  dry  air  with  little  pre- 
cipitation; from  below  sea  level  with  an  over- abundance 
of  seepage,  they  came  to  heights  of  a  mile  where  the  soil 
was  always  athirst,  and  from  an  area  where  herds  of  cattle 
could  graze  in  close  proximity  they  came  to  a  land  where 
the  nomadic  life  offered  the  only  opportunity  for  livelihood. 
In  the  new  environment  what  wonder  is  it  that  the  cheer- 
ful Dutch  became  the  morose  and  sullen  Boer,  and  that  the 
habits  of  cleanliness  which  the  Netherlands  make  impera- 
tive should,  in  a  dry  and  parched  land,  be  lost.  If  the 
preservation  of  life  is,  as  was  assumed,  a  virtue,  then  the 
Boer,  with  hardly  water  enough  to  quench  the  thirst  of  himself 
and  his  herds,  should  perhaps  be  given  as  high  a  rating  for 
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refraining  from  bathing  as  his  cousins  are  for  being  clean. 
Geography  as  a  response  was  not  the  idea  entertained  by 
the  writer  of  the  newspaper  editorial.  It  would  seem  that 
place-names  and  boundary  locations  made  up  the  edi- 
tor's idea  of  the  subject.  Geography,  however,  has  two 
phases,  one  of  them  a  background  which  is  practically 
identical  with  the  background  of  many  other  branches  of 
learning,  history,  economics,  commerce,  and  so  on,  and  a 
second  phase  which  is  a  study  of  relationships  or  responses. 
The  first  of  these,  often  called  place  geography,  is  rapidly 
being  reduced  to  a  minimum  basis  and  in  some  lists  pub- 
lished by  school  authorities  there  are  less  than  four  hun- 
dred names  on  the  globe  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  stock 
in  trade  of  every  pupil  in  the  grades.  The  learning  of  these 
require  but  a  relatively  short  portion  of  the  four  years  al- 
lotted to  the  study  of  geography  so  that  the  major  share 
of  the  time  can  be  devoted  to  geography  proper,  to  which 
the  name  dynamic  geography  is  applied.  Thus,  if  the  Czar 
of  Russia  prefers  to  call  his  capital  Petrograd  instead  of 
St.  Petersburg,  he  has  not  changed  the  geography  of  Europe. 
The  Czar  has  not  altered  the  low-lying  city  on  the  delta 
of  the  Neva;  its  site  will  still  be  undesirable,  its  cHmate 
still  inhospitable,  and  it  will  still  be  blown  by  wintry  winds. 
In  the  Russian  capital  the  death  rate  exceeds  the  birth  rate 
so  that  the  population  is  only  maintained  by  immigration 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  new  name  to  change  this.  The 
name  is  the  insignificant  part  of  the  city  and  has  no  virtue 
except  as  a  word  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  language.  It 
would  be  as  wise  to  say  that  the  whole  science  of  railroading 
had  changed  and  engineering  today  was  a  useless  pur- 
suit because  the  time-tables  of  the  many  lines  running  to 
the  Russian  capital  will  have  to  pubHsh  new  issues  because 
of  the  change  of  name,  as  to  say  that  the  geography  had 
changed.  Wliile  governments  frequently  act  as  a  control 
in  geography,  changing  an  arid  tract  into  a  garden  by  irri- 
gation or  denuding  hillsides  by  permitting  the  distruction 
of  the  vegetable  cover,  a  change  in  a  boundary  line  rarely 
affects  the  geography  of  a  locality.     A  plot  of  ground  may 
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be  called  a  garden  or  it  may  be  called  a  flower  bed,  the 
growth  of  the  flowers  and  the  vegetables  will  not  be  en- 
hanced or  retarded  under  either  appellation.  So  Alsace 
and  I/orraine  may  be  French  at  one  time,  and  German 
today,  while  the  fortunes  of  war  threaten  another  change, 
yet  the  essential  features  of  their  geography  will  not  be 
altered. 

Furthermore,  if  mankind  is  studied  as  a  response  to  his 
environment,  comparisons  between  peoples  in  very  different 
physical  surroundings  are  not  easy  and  in  most  cases  not 
justifiable;  consequently  modern  geography  discourages 
any  attempt  to  emphasize  the  curious  and  unusual;  a  fea- 
ture which  made  so  large  a  part  of  our  early  geographies. 
Today  even,  in  some  of  our  supplementary  readers,  there 
are  chapters  on  curious  customs,  but  these  are  fast  disap- 
pearing before  the  idea  that  customs,  which  are  the  acts 
of  peoples  in  response  to  environment,  should  be  appre- 
ciated not  decried,  and  that  fashions,  which  reflect  the 
inherent  vanity  of  mankind,  are  not  altogether  safe  nor 
desirable  items  in  the  study.  Peary  tells  the  story  of  an 
ubiquitous  Eskimo  woman  who,  seeing  Mrs.  Peary  drest 
in  the  garb  common  to  our  latitude,  rolled  upon  the  ground 
in  seemingly  uncontrollable  laughter.  Her  ignorance  of 
any  other  condition  of  Hving  save  her  own  made  a  strange 
costume  a  curious  sight.  The  men  from  the  South  dubbed 
her    ''Sairy  Gamp." 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  some  of  our  teachers  have  not  got 
beyond  the  stage  attained  by  this  modern  Sairy  and  are 
emphasizing  the  strangeness  of  foreign  peoples,  but  most 
of  them,  understanding  the  reason  of  the  divergences,  are 
teaching  customs  as  the  responses  of  peculiar  environ- 
ments and  thereby  creating  an  appreciation  of  the  life  of 
all  people  rather  than  establishing  differences.  To  call 
the  native  living  under  the  warm  rays  of  a  high  sun  and 
and  the  enervating  conditions  of  high  humidity,  lazy,  is 
to  judge  him  by  the  standards  of  middle  latitude  climates. 
He  may  be  languid,  as  we  are  under  the  humid  weather 
which  comes  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  time  in  our  summer, 
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but  laziness  can  not  be  called  an  attribute  of  tropical  races. 
Readers  like  the  Seven  little  sisters  preach  the  doctrine  of 
races  in  modem  geography  by  uniting  the  world  in  one 
great  family  and  by  tending  to  shun  anything  that  will 
emphasize  racial  feeling  of  the  inferior  kind.  Geography 
should  be  undertaken  with  an  open  mind  and  when  rightly 
taught  it  permits  of  neither  partisanship  nor  criticism  and 
therefore  should  be  a  safe  topic  for  the  pupils  of  the  pubUc 
schools  at  the  present  time.  There  are  many  problems  of  a 
truly  geographical  nature  which  the  present  situation 
emphasizes  and,  fulfilling  in  every  detail  the  spirit  as  well 
as  the  letter  of  the  demands  of  a  neutral  nation,  these  may 
properly  and  advantageously  find  a  place  in  the  work  of 
the  schools. 

I.  The  differences  between  a  physical  and  an  artificial 
boundary  Hne  together  with  the  natural  resultants,  is  always 
a  proper  study.  It  is  the  experience  that  ward  Hne  hmits, 
town  or  state  boundaries  are  merely  arbitrary  Unes  for 
political  conveniences.  Persons  living  in  the  outskirts 
of  any  of  these  divisions  do  not  confine  their  social  and 
neighborly  duties  to  their  ward  or  town  or  state;  but  the 
minute  a  difficult  barrier  becomes  the  boundary  of  a  state 
the  people  on  opposite  sides  now  separated  by  a  difficult 
journey  are  less  neighborly,  in  fact,  they  may  be  strangers 
and  even  develop  different  opportunities.  The  Pyrenees 
are  so  effective  a  barrier  between  Spain  and  France  and 
the  transportation  by  the  Mediterranean  sea  is  so  much 
easier  than  across  the  mountain  range  that  the  saying  **  Africa 
begins  with  the  Pyrenees"  finds  some  justification  in  Spanish 
history.  An  arbitrary  boundary  Hne  such  as  exists  be- 
tween Belgium  and  Germany  appears  to  the  student  of 
maps  alone  as  a  great  red  Hne  and  the  demarkation  be- 
tween what  is  German  and  what  is  Belgian  is  simple,  but 
on  the  ground  it  is  not  so  easy,  and  neighborly  acts  and 
friendships  and  intermarriages  even  are  not  prevented  by 
an  ink  line.  The  interpretation  of  arbitrary  boundaries 
is  an  interesting  Hne  of  pursuit. 
[-  2.  Closely  alHed  to  this  and  in  reality  the  same  question 
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is  the  problem  of  distance  as  a  barrier.  On  a  plain  sparsely 
populated  one  race  settling  at  one  end  and  another  at  the 
other,  intercourse  would  at  first  be  slight  and  no  differences 
of  opinion  would  arise.  As  the  races  grew  in  numbers 
and  spread  out  over  large  areas,  there  would  come  a  time 
when  the  boundary  between  them  would  be  an  important 
question.  A  friendly  settlement  and  better  facilities  of 
transportation,  tending  to  unite  the  interests  of  the  two 
races,  it  is  likely  that  a  union  would  be  agreed  upon  and  a 
single  government  result.  Something  of  this  was  in  the 
foundation  of  the  German  Empire  out  of  the  kingdoms, 
principalities  and  states  which  existed  on  the  lowland  plain 
of  Northern  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  if  union  is  not 
desired,  the  boundary  line  must  be  purely  an  artificial  af- 
fair and  unless  patrolled,  it  will  be  indiscriminately  crost 
by  the  peoples  living  in  its  vicinity  and  such  a  boundary 
in  a  densely  settled  area  is  effective  only  as  all  parties  con- 
cerned agree  to  observe  it.  Thus  the  neutrahty  agreements 
concerning  such  lands  as  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  are  in 
lieu  of  physical  barriers. 

3.  How  long  even  natural  barriers  shall  be  a  protection 
depends  on  the  skill  of  mankind  in  subduing  them.  The 
ocean,  once  an  insuperable  barrier,  is  now  a  common  high- 
way. Engineers  have  constructed  roads  across  difficult 
mountains  and  have  tunneled  thru  a  dozen  miles  of  earth- 
made  bulwarks.  In  a  mountainous  country,  however,  like 
the  Balkans,  the  difficult  nature  of  the  topography  has  de- 
veloped races  which  could  have  no  daily  communion  and 
the  tendency  has  been  to  make  them  unlike  in  many 
particulars.  And  now  when  even  these  lands  are  pene- 
trated by  highways  and  a  common  purpose  must  be  the 
final  plan,  the  races  are  somewhat  poorly  prepared  for  it. 
The  difficulty  of  invasion  where  only  a  point  or  so  of  the 
frontier  is  vulnerable  is  magnified  and  the  opportunity  for 
protracted  guerrilla  tactics  is  increased,  so  that  a  large  body 
of  well-organized  troops  may  be  kept  at  bay  for  long  periods 
by  less  effective  bodies  of  soldiers.  This  has  been  fre- 
quently illustrated  in  such  wars  as  the  Boer  war  and  even 
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the  Mexican.  With  the  advent  of  the  upper  air  as  a  medium 
of  transportation  and  travel,  mountain  barriers  will  grow 
less  significant  and  it  is  Hkely  that  mankind's  abiHty  to 
ehminate  or  overcome  these  controls  will  demand  new  regu- 
lations. From  the  standpoint  of  efficient  air  maneuvers, 
Spain  is  as  open  to  France  as  Belgium. 

4.  As  long,  however,  as  the  movement  of  troops  is  afoot, 
by  rail  and  by  motor  trucks,  the  ordinary  pathways  of 
travel  assume  the  first  importance;  and  these  following 
gentle  grades  are  also  the  routes  of  commerce  during  the 
times  of  peace.  So  the  movement  of  the  German  army 
was  along  the  valley  of  the  Meuse  across  Belgium  and 
naturally  in  this  valley  would  be  situated  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  some  importance,  Namur  and  Liege,  for  example, 
or  the  valley  of  the  Moselle  along  the  borders  of  Luxem- 
burg. In  an  upland  country  Uke  Eastern  Belgium  and 
eastern  France,  a  defensive  or  offensive  army  may  be  spread 
out  over  an  extensive  area;  but  between  Russia  and  Austria, 
the  Carpathian  mountains  with  the  relatively  limited  num- 
ber of  passes,  call  for  concentrated  efforts  at  a  few  points. 
All  this  is  reflected  in  the  distribution  of  railroad  Unes  in 
the  two  areas,  and  as  a  subject  for  study  today  it  would 
seem  that  the  pathways  of  Europe  are  exceptionally  well 
conditioned  because  of  the  vivid  illustration  of  the  advan- 
tages of  gentle  grades  which  the  war  yields.  The 
Danube  opening  a  route  to  the  Balkan  area  and  to  the  east 
promises  to  be  of  growing  importance  and  may,  as  has  been 
indicated  by  some  of  our  writers,  be  a  prize  of  war. 

5.  Generalizations  concerning  cHmate  are  sufficient  for 
many  lands,  but  where  an  interpretation  of  average  condi- 
tions can  be  made  a  much  more  accurate  knowledge  is  ob- 
tained. European  cUmates  are  frequently  too  freely  gen- 
erahzed.  The  difficulty  of  too  few  reports  or  of  too  scien- 
tific statements  can  be  overcome  by  the  measure  of  the 
climate  as  it  affects  the  soldiers  during  the  war  period, 
and  a  large  number  of  interesting  studies  can  be  instituted. 
Many  people  have  a  wrong  conception  of  Belgian  winters, 
of  the   temperature   and   precipitation.     It  is  Hkely  that 
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these  will  be  reported  in  more  detail  than  formerly  during 
the  season  now  upon  us.  There  is  the  gradual  change 
from  the  marine  type  in  the  west  to  the  continental  type 
in  the  east  along  the  Russian  frontier  which  in  comparison 
with  the  abrupt  change  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Sierra 
Nevadas  in  Washington  and  Oregon  offers  an  interesting 
line  of  investigation.  The  freezing  of  the  ground  sufficient 
to  stop  the  building  of  earthworks,  the  freezing  of  the  swamps 
in  western  Russia  yielding  better  facilities  for  the  movement 
of  troops,  the  possibilities  of  campaigns  because  of  snow 
and  cold  in  the  various  parts  of  Europe,  the  freezing  of 
streams  which  have  in  some  cases  been  serious  barriers; 
all  these  and  many  more  situations  will  probably  be  pre- 
sented and  a  truer  idea  of  European  climates  can  be  gained. 

6.  It  is  asserted  that  Germany,  shut  off  from  the  farms 
of  the  world,  can  support  its  population  on  the  products 
of  its  own  soil.  There  arise  interesting  questions  con- 
cerning the  possibilities  of  sustenance.  What  did  Ger- 
many export  and  import?  What  products  capable  of  sus- 
taining life  does  the  country  raise  and  how  much?  If  Eng- 
land was  surrounded,  what  would  be  her  condition  as  far 
as  sustaining  products  are  concerned?  Is  the  United 
States  self  sustaining? 

A  German  geographer,  Penck,  divides  the  earth  into  home 
spaces  and  sustenance  spaces.  Crudely  stated,  it  is  the 
principle  that  every  person,  no  matter  where  he  lives,  has 
certain  acres  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  which  support 
him.  A  city,  densely  settled,  uses  most  of  its  area  as  a 
home  space  and  draws  its  sustenance  from  near  and  distant 
farms.  Have  Germany  and  England  and  the  other  lands 
sustenance  spaces  enough  at  their  command? 

Here,  again,  rather  simple  problems  can  be  formulated 
and  these,  emphasized  by  the  interest,  can  be  made  ex- 
tremely valuable  as  geography  exercises. 

7.  The  shortage  of  the  market  has  affected  the  cotton 
raiser  in  the  South.  Cotton,  long  called  a  world  commodity 
and  frequently  considered  as  one  of  our  most  stable  exports, 
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is  suddenly  shaken  from  its  eminent  position.     A  study 
cotton  shipments  and  cotton  raising  is  opportune. 

8.  In  economic,  literary  and  scientific  publications,  bol 
weekly  and  monthly,  a  vast  amount  of  material  is  offered' 
to  the  public,  altho  much  of  it  is  written  with  a  definite 
thesis  to  maintain  and  has  to  be  translated  to  the  grade 
of  the  class  concerning  the  problem.  In  four  papers  at 
hand:  The  North  American  Review  for  October,  19 14, 
contains  an  excellent  story  of  our  own  cotton  situation; 
the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  December,  19 14,  has  an 
article  by  Professor  Ward  on  weather  and  the  war;  The 
Scientific  American,  for  December  5,  19 14,  has  a  discussion 
of  cHmate  and  the  war  and  also  one  covering  the  ability 
of  Germany  to  sustain  herself ;  and  the  Journal  of  Geography, 
December,  19 14,  contains  an  article  on  the  food  supply. 
All  this  is  grist  for  the  geography  classes  and  to  close  our 
eyes  to  the  situation  and  to  study  AustraHa  in  place  of 
Europe  is  to  neglect  our  opportunities. 

9.  Many  names,  unknown  before,  have  been  given  a 
prominent  place  in  the  papers.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary 
to  state  that  the  learning  of  all  the  locations  is  not  de- 
sirable for  the  pupils.  The  war  may  not  make  any  place 
of  so  great  importance  that  it  should  be  added  to  the  list 
of  European  names  taught  in  the  grades.  It  is  likely  then 
that  place-names  for  Europe  will  remain  relatively  as  they 
were  before  the  war  began.  In  a  list  published  in  the 
Middle  West  for  use  in  the  grades,  the  items  for  Europe 
are  as  follows:  "Twenty-eight  political  units — these 
thirteen  countries  and  their  capitals:  British  Isles, 
Germany,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Austria-Hungary  and  its  two  capitals,  Switzer- 
land, Russia,  Italy,  Greece;  also  England  as  a  part  of  the 
British  Isles.  Eight  surface  features — The  Alps  Moun- 
tains, Apennine  Mountains,  Pyrenees  Mountains,  Caucasus- 
Mountains,  Ural  Mountains,  Scandinavian  Highlands,  Mt. 
Vesuvius,  Plains  of  Europe.  Seven  rivers — Thames, 
Rhine,  Rhone,  Seine,  Po,  Danube,  Volga.  Thirteen  Coastal- 
Features — Two    Oceans,    Mediterranean    Sea,    Black    Sea^ 
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Caspian  Sea,  North  Sea,  Baltic  Sea,  English  Channel, 
Straight  of  Dover,  Straight  of  Gibralter,  Scandinavian 
Peninsula  of  Italy,  Balkan  Peninsula,  Island  of  Sicily,  Ice- 
land. Twelve  cities  not  capitals — lyiverpool,  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Belfast,  Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  Havre,  Mar- 
seilles, Odessa,  Venice,  Naples,  Moscow." 

10.  Knowledge  of  locations  is  a  necessity  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  situation  in  Europe  and  it  is  a  commendable 
spirit  which  promotes  the  newspapers  to  print  maps  of  the 
areas  ravaged  by  war.  In  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
limited  number  of  European  names  indicated  above,  there 
must  be  the  ability  and  perhaps  the  desire  to  enlarge  the 
horizon  by  the  use  of  maps  and  atlases.  In  this  way,  names 
of  temporary  interest  find  a  place  in  the  general  framework 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  earth  and  if  these  names  become 
of  lasting  interest,  they  soon  become  an  addition  to  our 
stock.  But  a  difference  should  be  made  between  the  es- 
sential names  and  those  of  merely  a  present  value.  It  is 
noticeable  furthermore  in  the  maps  ordinarily  set  before  us, 
that  locations  are  the  only  items  which  can  be  gleaned  from 
them,  and  this  with  difficulty  because  of  the  multiplicity 
of  places.  From  a  pedagogical  standpoint,  the  maps  used 
can  not  be  rated  high,  first  because  the  maps  give  as  their 
main  pictures  a  confusion  of  places  rather  than  the  few 
places  which  are  really  desired  and  secondly,  because  they 
tell  nothing  whatever  about  the  physical  conditions,  espe- 
cially topography,  which  is  the  important  control  in  the 
movement  of  armies.  The  value  of  a  topographic  map 
showing  boundaries  is  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  a 
political  map,  which  shows  in  uncertain  features  some 
mountains,  and  this  value  can  be  easily  demonstrated 
in  the  schools. 

Altogether  it  would  appear  that  there  are  many  ques- 
tions within  the  strict  bounds  of  neutrality  which  make  the 
study  of  Europe  especially  worth  while  today. 

Robert  M.  Brown 

Rhode  Island  Normal  School 
Providence,  R.  I. 


IV 
THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  EDUCA- 
TIONAL EFFICIENCY! 

The  school  board  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  school  progress,  for  it  is  that  body  which 
represents  the  educational  aspirations  and  which  establishes 
and  maintains  the  educational  standards  of  the  community. 
In  this  short  paper  the  general  proposition  formulated 
above  will  be  translated  into  more  specific  terms  thru  the 
discussion  of  only  four  of  the  larger  aspects  of  school- 
board  efficiency.  Two  of  these  aspects  will  be  considered 
from  a  positive,  and  the  other  two  from  a  negative  point 
of  view. 

In  the  first  place,  the  school  board  whose  financial 
policies  are  honest,  vigorous  and  wise,  furnishes  an  in- 
dispensable condition  of  educational  progress.  Its  mem- 
bers are  charged  by  the  people  not  only  to  expend 
economically  the  revenues  raised  for  the  support  of  the 
schools,  but  also  to  provide  sufficient  means  for  the  efiicient 
conduct  of  the  schools.  The  members  of  the  board  ought, 
therefore,  to  learn  the  needs  of  the  schools  and  the  amount 
of  money  necessary  to  supply  those  needs.  In  order  to 
arrive  at  a  reasonably  just  standard  for  estimating  ex- 
penditures, they  should  become  famihar  with  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  other  school  systems  in  other  states,  as 
well  as  in  their  own  state. 

Investigations  in  order  to  gain  such  familiarity  will  re- 
quire both  time  and  care,  for  it  will  involve  the  patient 
study  of  detailed  information  concerning  the  cost  of  the 
school  plant,  including  grounds,  buildings,  and  equipment, 
the  cost  of  instruction  in  the  elementary  and  in  the  high 
school  grades,  the  cost  of  supervision,  the  cost  of  clerical 

^  A  paper  read  before  the  Superintendents'  Section   of  the  Texas  State 
Teachers'  Association,  Dallas,  Texas,  November  27,  1913. 
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service,  and  the  cost  of  general  supplies.  This  is  strictly 
a  business  problem,  and  the  people  have  a  right  to  expect 
their  servants,  the  members  of  the  board,  to  solve  it  in  a 
business-like  way. 

If  its  members  find  that  a  correct  solution  of  the  problem 
demands  an  increase  in  school  revenues,  then,  in  a  plain 
and  convincing  way,  the  board  should  request  that  the 
additional  funds  needed  be  forthcoming.  These  increased 
revenues,  whether  raised  by  an  increase  of  the  local  school 
tax  or  by  the  issuance  of  bonds  for  school  purposes,  should 
be  demanded  by  the  board,  and  the  school  superintendent 
and  others  connected  with  the  staff  of  instruction  should 
not  be  expected  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  these  in- 
creased demands  upon  the  people's  pockets.  Every  cam- 
paign for  such  purpose  should  be  led  by  laymen  not 
financially  interested  in  school  work,  chief  among  these 
laymen  being  the  members  of  the  board,  who  are  really 
charged  by  the  people  with  the  duty  of  searching  out  ways 
and  means  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  their  schools. 

Here,  then,  is  one  Une  of  activities  by  which  the  school 
board  may  render  most  valuable  service,  for  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that,  as  a  rule,  the  amount  of  money  now  ex- 
pended upon  the  people's  schools  is  so  meager  that  the 
attainment  of  even  reasonable  school  efficiency  is  im- 
possible. 

In  the  second  place,  a  school  board  contributes  in  a  most 
vital  way  to  efficiency  when  it  chooses  a  capable  super- 
intendent. The  board  is  responsible  to  the  people  for  the 
kind  of  supervision  exercised  by  the  school  superintendent, 
who  should,  therefore,  be  chosen  only  after  the  most  care- 
ful examination  of  his  record  and  qualifications,  and  after 
a  thoro-going  comparison  of  his  worth  with  that  of  other 
professional  school  men  available  for  the  office.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  school  board  should  realize  that  the  school 
superintendent  is  to  be  the  professional  educational  leader 
in  the  community,  and  that  the  greatest  wisdom  is  necessary 
in  the  selection  of  him  who  is  to  exercise  leadership.  In- 
stead of  inviting  by  advertisement  in  newspapers  or  other- 
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wise  a  horde  of  candidates  to  enter  upon  a  red-hot  cam- 
paign for  the  position,  thereby  placing  a  premium  upoi 
devious  and  partisan  poHtical  methods,  a  small  committee 
composed  of  men  of  superior  judgment  and  undoubted 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  schools,  should  be  entrusted 
with  the  duty  of  searching  for  the  most  competent  super- 
intendent that  can  be  found.  This  committee  should,  of 
cotu-se,  investigate  the  quaHfications  of  a  number  of  men, 
and,  after  deciding  which  of  these  gives  the  greatest  promise 
of  efficient  service,  should  report  accordingly  to  the  board. 
If  the  work  of  the  committee  be  done  with  thoroness,  there 
should  be  no  question  as  to  the  unanimous  endorsement 
of  the  committee's  recommendation.  The  superintendent 
of  schools,  being  strictly  a  professional  officer,  should  un- 
doubtedly be  chosen  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions 
made  above,  or  by  some  similar  method,  for,  certainly, 
people  engaged  in  professional  life  can  not  be  expected  to 
preserve  their  professional  self-respect  if,  instead  of  being 
called  to  high  office,  they  are  required  to  run  it  down. 

But  the  school  board  ministers  powerfully  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  schools  in  a  negative  way  by  refusing  to 
exercise  functions  that  are  of  a  professional  character,  or 
that  are  outside  the  pale  of  its  own  legitimate  educational 
duties.  The  school  board  is  largely  a  legislative  body 
which  is  composed  of  non-experts  serving  without  com- 
pensation; its  members,  therefore,  should  not  be  expected 
to  engage  in  executive,  or  administrative,  services  for  which 
special  professional  preparation  is  necessary.  Let  us  con- 
sider this  question  with  respect  to  its  bearing  upon  the  work 
of  school  supervision. 

The  school  board  manifests  wisdom  and  efficiency  in  a 
negative  way  by  allowing  the  superintendent  to  exercise, 
without  embarrassment  and  hindrance,  the  functions  of 
his  professional  office.  A  moment's  reflection  will  convince 
any  reasonable  man  that  the  school  board  should  not 
superintend  the  schools.  Because  of  the  fact,  however, 
that  the  school  superintendency  is  a  comparatively  new 
profession,    it   not   infrequently   happens   that   the   school 
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board  is  forgetful  of  the  relationship  that  it  should  sustain 
to  the  superintendent.  For  example,  the  President  of  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education  recently  ordered  the 
Superintendent,  Mr.  WilHam  H.  Maxwell,  to  discontinue  his 
attendance  upon  meetings  of  the  PubHc  Education  Associa- 
tion. Concerning  this  order,  the  editor  of  the  Educa- 
TiONAiv  Review,  in  the  November  number,  utters  this  well- 
founded  condemnation : 

"The  latest,  and  perhaps  the  most  astounding  revela- 
tion of  what  is  going  on  is  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Churchill  to 
treat  the  superintendent  as  a  hired  clerk,  and  to  control 
his  comings  and  his  goings  to  the  extent  of  forbidding  him 
to  confer  with  organizations  interested  *  *  *  *  j^ 
school  policies  and  school  appropriations.  Mr.  Churchill 
seems  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  he  is  an  accidental  and,  we 
hope,  a  very  temporary  official,  and  that  the  City  Super- 
intendent is  one  of  the  ornaments  of  a  great  profession  and 
the  incumbent  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  educational 
positions  in  the  world. "^ 

Mr.  Maxwell  protested  against  the  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent; but  the  board,  nevertheless,  adopted,  by  a  vote  of 
twenty-eight  to  eight,  a  resolution  practically  censuring  the 
superintendent.  The  order  of  the  President  and,  for  that 
matter,  the  action  of  the  board,  abridges  the  freedom  of  the 
professional  life  of  the  superintendent.  That  this  order 
was  made  in  the  City  of  New  York  is  to  be  explained  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  schools  of  that  great  metropoHs 
have  for  some  years  been  suffering  violence  at  the  hands  of 
professional  poHticians. 

Again,  too  many  boards,  failing  to  recognize  the  pro- 
fessional leadership  of  the  superintendent,  elect  principals 
and  teachers,  regardless  of  his  advice,  and  sometimes 
positions  are  filled  even  without  any  advice  whatever  from 
the  superintendent.  The  correct  view  concerning  the 
selection  of  teachers  has  long  obtained  in  St.  I^ouis,  and  in 
1913  the  poHcy  was  even  more  firmly  estabhshed.  A 
member  of  the  school  board  of  that  city  introduced  a  resolu- 
'  Educational  Review,  Vol.  46,  428-9. 
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tion  which  raised  the  question  whether  the  board  had  the 
authority  to  override  the  superintendent  in  making  chang< 
in  the  teaching  force.     The  board  called  upon  its  attorney 
for   an   official   opinion   concerning   the   matter.     In   that, 
opinion  it  is  held  that,  under  the  provisions  of  the  chj 
of  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  the  board  is  given  exclusive  authority 
over  the  expenditure  of  public  money  for  school  purposes; 
that  it  can  determine  the  questions  of  general  policy,  i1 
chief  function  being  the  supervision  of  the  work  of  i1 
executive  agents;  that  it  is  responsible  for  procuring  th< 
best  qualified  experts  available,  and  for  seeing  to  it  thai 
they  perform  their  duties  efficiently.     But  it  is  distinctly 
held  in  that  opinion  that  the  organization  of  the  teaching 
force  of  the  public  school  system  is  under  the  supervisioi 
and  control  of  the  superintendent  of  instruction,  and  ani 
change  therein  can  be  made  only  when  recommended  b^ 
him.     If   the   board   of   education   were   to   exercise   sue 
power  as  contemplated  by  the  resolution  under  considera- 
tion, a  situation  might  easily  develop  wherein  the  super- 
intendent,   an    expert   chosen    by   reason    of   his    peculij 
qualifications  as  an  educator,  would  be  without  any  voi< 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  teaching  force,   and,   conse- 
quently, without  any  power  or  control  over  the  instructioi 
and  discipHne  of  the  schools,   and  yet  he  would  still  b< 
responsible  therefor.-^ 

A  similar  attack  upon  the  professional  freedom  of  the 
superintendent  occurred  in  Chicago  not  long  ago,  wh( 
there  was  appointed  by  the  school  board  a  special  com- 
mittee on  commercial  education,  to  take  upon  itself  the 
solution  of  all  the  professional  problems  involved  in  thai 
phase  of  education.  The  superintendent,  Mrs.  Ella  Flagj 
Young,  promptly  made  protest  against  the  committee'^ 
undertaking  such  work,  arguing  that  if  a  special  committe 
should  be  appointed  for  every  special  subject,  the  profes- 
sional influence  of  the  superintendent  would  be  reduced  t( 
nil,  and  that  the  administration  of  instruction  woul( 
undoubtedly   be   fraught   with    calamitous   results.     As 

^  American  School  Board  Journal,  October,  19 13,  p.  27. 
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result  of  the  protest  of  the  superintendent,  the  board  dis- 
continued its  committee  on  commercial  education,  and 
placed  its  work  in  care  of  a  committee,  of  which  the  super- 
intendent is  the  chief  member,  thereby  making  amends 
for  an  unwise  step  in  school  administration. 

There  are  other  professional  functions  which  the  super- 
intendent should  be  allowed  to  exercise  without  let  or 
hindrance;  but  in  the  exercise  of  every  function  he  should 
be  held  to  a  strict  account  by  the  board.  A  plea  for  his 
professional  freedom  by  no  means  implies  that  the  board 
is  to  become  the  subservient  creature  of  the  superintendent, 
far  from  it :  the  contention  is  that  the  board  should  function 
in  its  own  proper  sphere,  leaving  to  the  superintendent 
professional  functions,  which  can  not  be  exercised  by  mem- 
bers of  the  board  without  sublime  folly  and  without 
disastrous  consequences  to  innocent  children. 

Again  in  a  negative  way,  the  board  fosters  with  certainty 
and  in  high  degree  the  advancement  of  the  schools  if  its 
members  resolutely  set  their  faces  against  the  introduction 
of  partisan  political  methods  into  the  administration  of 
school  affairs.  The  public  schools  are  established  for  the 
benefit  of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  people,  regardless  of 
their  several  political  affiliations.  Surely,  education  is  one 
affair  in  which  men  should  cooperate  with  one  another  upon 
one  basis,  and  only  one  basis,  viz.,  the  best  interests  of  the 
children  to  be  educated.  Surely,  no  capable  superintendent 
or  teacher  should  be  compelled  to  walk  the  plank  because 
of  refusal  to  become  identified  with  a  political  party  or 
faction. 

Concerning  the  truth  of  the  contention  that  political 
methods  should  not  obtain  in  the  management  of  schools, 
there  can  be  no  question,  yet  it  is  not  infrequent  that 
educational  considerations  are  overridden  by  the  exigencies 
of  political  warfare.  Such  an  attack  upon  the  integrity 
of  educational  administration  was  made  not  a  great  while 
ago  in  the  good  state  of  IlHnois.  The  lUinois  Governor, 
so  it  is  reported  in  School  and  home  education  for  October, 
19 1 3,   appointed  an  entirely  new  board  for  The  Western 
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Illinois  State  Normal  School.  The  Governor  being  a 
democrat,  his  appointees  are  democrats.  The  Governor, 
however,  made  it  clear  that  he  desired  in  every  way  to 
conserve  the  welfare  of  the  school.  He  recommended  no 
candidate  for  any  place,  and  he  had  no  favor  to  ask  of  the 
board,  collectively  or  individually.  The  new  board,  how- 
ever, after  adopting  at  one  meeting  a  resolution  requiring 
the  president  of  the  normal  school  to  nominate  persons  for 
all  positions  in  the  school,  violated  this  rule  at  its  very  next 
meeting  by  choosing  certain  individuals  without  their 
nomination  by  the  president.  It  is  charged  by  School  and 
home  education  that  this  act  of  the  board  is  calamitous, 
that  it  was  bom  of  a  conspiracy  to  prostitute  pubHc  office 
to  the  service  of  the  personal  machine  of  a  local  politician, 
and  that  the  normal  school  will  become  a  byword  for 
political  inefficiency  and  for  a  betrayal  of  sacred  duty  to 
the  Governor,  to  the  people,  and  to  the  children  of  the 
state.  ^ 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the  Illinois  incident  above 
recited  does  not  stand  alone,  for,  in  the  official  conduct  of 
school  boards  in  every  state  in  the  union,  there  have  been, 
from,  time  to  time,  instances  of  the  blighting  influence  of 
partisan  politics.  The  truth  is  that  at  least  one  of  the  great 
issues,  if  not  the  paramount  issue,  in  American  school 
administration  is  the  separation  of  the  school  affairs  of  the 
community  from  municipal  politics.  Professional  school 
men  and  laymen  with  educational  insight  have  been  in- 
sisting for  years,  and  with  some  degree  of  success,  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  public  school  system  is  a  state  affair,  the 
organization  and  conduct  of  the  schools  in  any  town  or 
city  have  no  place  in  the  domain  of  municipal  poUtics. 
The  schools  of  the  city  of  Dallas,  for  example,  do  not  be- 
long to  Dallas,  but  to  the  State  of  Texas.  The  whole 
public  school  system  in  this  state  is  founded  upon  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  state  to  levy  taxes  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  the  part  of 
wisdom  and  prudence  for  the  state,  while  leaving  many 
*  School  and  Home  Education,  October,  19 13,  p.  40-42. 
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details  of  school  management  to  the  several  subordinate 
units  of  school  control,  to  establish  by  law  some  measures 
such  as:  i,  The  confining  of  the  powers  of  the  school  board 
largely  to  legislative  activities,  and  to  the  oversight  of  its 
expert  agents;  2,  the  recognizing  of  the  professional  functions 
of  the  school  superintendent  by  vesting  in  that  officer  at 
least  the  initiative  in  the  election,  assignment  and  removal 
of  the  teachers,  as  well  as  in  all  other  matters  that  lie  within 
the  domain  of  instruction;  and  3,  the  separation  of  school 
administration  from  all  the  phases  of  strictly  municipal 
government. 

Many  other  important  considerations  having  a  bearing 
upon  the  efficiency  of  the  school  board,  have  not  even  been 
mentioned  in  this  paper,  in  which,  let  me  say  by  way  of 
summary,  effort  has  been  made  to  show  the  vaUdity  of 
only  these  doctrines: 

1.  The  school  board  is  responsible  for  the  financial  side 
of  school  administration. 

2.  The  school  board  is  to  be  charged  with  the  kind  of 
supervision  which  is  established  and  maintained. 

3.  Interference  with  the  superintendent  in  the  exercise 
of  his  professional  duties  is  irrational  and  disastrous. 

4.  The  separation  of  the  management  of  school  affairs 
from  the  realm  of  politics  is  a  prime  necessity. 

Perhaps  the  whole  matter  could  be  summed  up  in  this 
one  sentence :  The  school  board  ought  to  attend  to  its  own 
legitimate  duties,  being  guided  only  by  its  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  the  schools,  and  manifesting  no 
interference  whatever  with  the  business  of  other  people. 

W.  S.  Sutton 

University  of  Texas 
Austin,  Texas 


V 

THE  PARADOX  OF  GERMAN  UNIVERSITY  AND 
MILITARY  IDEALS 

No  small  portion  of  the  civilized  world  would  charac- 
terize Germany  at  the  present  moment  as  a  baffling  para- 
dox of  culture  and  brutaUty.  Many  of  those  in  whose  minds 
she  has  long  been  associated  with  the  subUmest  achieve- 
ments in  modern  philosophy,  science,  hterature,  music, 
and  education  have  a  tendency  now  to  condemn  her  as  the 
wanton  provoker  of  a  war  as  brutal  as  it  is  unnecessary 
and  appalling.  There  is  a  grave  danger  lest  the  former 
stage  of  admiration  which  was  to  a  large  extent  wholesale 
and  unthinking,  be  succeeded  by  a  stage  of  censure  and 
condemnation  equally  wholesale  and  equally  unthink- 
ing. 

The  German  paradox  of  which  the  world  at  large  ap- 
pears to  be  just  beginning  to  be  conscious  is  not  a  new  one. 
It  has  been  present  in  the  German  social  structure  from 
the  beginning  of  her  present  era.  It  arises  out  of  the 
effort  to  unite  in  one,  two  ideals  as  inherently  contradic- 
tory as  they  are  powerful.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine 
with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  whether  those  things  which 
are  greatest  and  most  admired  in  Germany  today  arose 
out  of,  or  in  spite  of,  the  conditions  produced  by 
the  pursuit  of  this  ideal.  However,  the  former  of  these 
two  conclusions  would  not  preclude  the  question  whether 
the  ideal  which  had  made  possible  Germany's  priceless 
contributions  to  culture  is  still  adequate,  is  still  consistent 
with  the  world  which  she  herself  has  helped  to  create,  or 
whether  it  has  outlived  its  usefulness.  These  questions 
can  be  answered  only  by  a  study  of  the  ideal  as  it  appears 
in  some  specific  concrete  social  expression.  Many  of 
Germany's  public  poHcies,  many  of  her  social  institutions, 
offer  an  opportunity  for  such  study,  because  the  ideal  is 
omnipresent  and  all-pervading.     An  attempt  will  be  made 
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in  the  present  article  to  study  this  ideal  as  it  reveals  itself 
in  certain  aspects  of  the  social  life  of  the  institution  recog- 
nized both  in  and  outside  of  Germany  as  the  one  in  which 
is  centered  its  highest  intellectual  and  cultural  life,  namely, 
the  German  University. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  following  paragraphs  that  the 
present  war  has  given  the  present  generation  of  Europeans 
and  Americans  their  first  opportunity  for  beholding  close 
at  hand  certain  undercurrents  and  certain  aspects  of  the 
social  ideal  of  modern  Germany:  that  this  ideal  is  a  para- 
dox impossible,  abhorrent,  brutal;  that  the  same  ideal  is 
not  only  tolerated,  but  openly  encouraged  in  the  social 
life  at  the  universities  on  the  ground  that  it  is  necessary 
for  a  miHtary  people;  that  this  paradoxical  ideal,  wherever 
found,  results  from  an  attempt  to  mingle  twentieth  century 
scientific  conceptions  and  ideals  with  the  social  and  moral 
standards  of  a  debased  feudalism.  The  author  maintains, 
quite  apart  from  any  consideration  of  the  present  war, 
that  Germany's  universally  lauded  system  of  education 
is  at  heart  brutal,  that  this  brutality  is  essentially  social 
and  national;  that  it  permeates  elementary  as  well  as  higher 
education;  that  it  reaches  its  climax  in  the  student  life 
of  the  universities  where  it  manifests  itself  in  moral  and 
social  ideals  which  can  be  described  by  no  other  words 
than  those  used  above,  brutal  and  abhorrent;  that  altho  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  university  community  and 
the  German  people,  including,  it  is  said,  the  Kaiser,  con- 
demn and  have  for  a  long  time  been  endeavoring  to  sup- 
press these  ideals  and  the  mode  of.  life  growing  out  of  them, 
they  have  been  unable  to  do  so.  This  inability  arises 
from  the  fact  that  these  ideals  have  the  support  of  the  mil- 
itary and  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  civil  official  class, 
and  of  the  university  professors  in  whom  these  ideals 
were  inbred  during  their  own  university  careers  thru  their 
identification  with  that  portion  of  the  university  com- 
munity which  espouses  these  ideals.  The  opinions  voiced 
are  those  gained  thru  intimate  contact  with  German  stu- 
dent fife  and  are  an  effort  to  analyze  and  interpret  what 
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the  author  saw  and  experienced  in  the  year  191 2  while  en- 
joying the  relations  of  a  Verkehrsgast  of  one  of  the  most 
highly  esteemed  of  all  student  corporations.  Undoubt- 
edly some  of  the  charges  made  in  the  following  paragraphs 
would  be  just  as  valid  against  student  life  elsewhere,  never- 
theless this  does  not  invalidate  them  in  the  present  case. 

Perhaps  no  two  nations  in  the  world  are  more  com- 
pletely products  of  their  school  systems  than  Germany 
and  America.  Much  that  is  best  in  American  education 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  scientific  ideal  and  methods 
of  the  university  has  been  borrowed  directly  from  the 
Vaterland.  The  greater  effectiveness  of  the  German  sys- 
tem, the  superior  quality  of  its  teaching,  the  greater  definite- 
ness  of  aims  and  the  greater  accuracy  of  results  have  won 
the  outspoken  admiration  of  more  than  one  generation 
of  American  educators.  But  one  fundamental  aspect, 
indeed  the  most  fundamental  of  all,  seems  to  have  received 
little  emphasis,  namely,  that  in  the  process  it  adopts  to 
attain  its  ends  the  German  state  brutalizes  both  the  school 
and  the  child, — and  consequently  society.  By  scien- 
tific methods  Germany  has  evolved  the  most  efficient  school 
system  of  the  twentieth  century,  only  to  use  it  to  main- 
tain a  social  order  based  upon  and  permeated  by  survivals 
of  feudaHsm.  By  this  educational  system  she  sorts  her 
population  into  classes,  determines  the  caste  marks  of  each, 
fixes  the  limits,  social  and  intellectual,  of  each,  formulates 
in  advance  the  ideals  of  each,  prepares  the  members  of  each 
to  perform  effectively  the  tasks  the  social  order  permits 
them,  and  last  but  not  least  divides  the  several  castes 
thus  created  by  impassible  barriers  of  class  prejudice. 

The  brutalization  begins  when  as  yet  undiscovered  and 
undeveloped  natures  are  assigned  to  caste  determining 
schools.  It  is  continued  in  an  educative  process  which  has 
been  charged  directly  both  in  and  outside  of  Germany 
with  driving  to  suicide  thousands  of  children.  "Dr.  Fritz 
Berolzheimer  said  in  19 10  that  in  recent  years  the  number 
of  suicides  by  school  children  had  increased  *in  a  degree 
that  could  only  be  called  uncanny.*     *     *     *     *     *Pro- 
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fessor  Eulenberg  says  that  in  the  twenty-three  years, 
1 883-1 905,  there  were  1,221  child-suicides  in  Prussia  alone, 
and  since  the  latter  date  they  have  increased  considera- 
bly."^ It  is,  however,  at  the  university  that  the  all-pervad- 
ing brutalism  is  allowed  its  fullest  and  frankest  expression. 
It  reveals  itself  here  in  many  ways  in  the  social  aspects 
of  student  life.  The  present  article  will  confine  its  con- 
siderations to  two:  first,  the  ideal  of  manhood  set  up  by 
various  student  societies;  second,  the  system  of  training 
inaugurated  by  these  societies  to  cultivate  this  ideal. 

To  the  youth  in  Germany,  custom  grants  one,  two  or  more 
free  years  {Jreie  Jahre)  prior  to  the  time  when  he  will  be- 
gin the  serious  preparation  for  the  thesis  and  the  examina- 
tions leading  to  his  degree.  During  this  free  period  it  is 
expected  he  will  wander  from  one  university  to  another, 
attending  such  lectures  as  he  chooses,  but  on  the  whole 
living  a  care-free  life.  For  years  guarded  with  a  vigi- 
lance which  followed  him  from  home  to  school,  and  from 
school  back  to  home,  and  which  even  dictated  the  books 
he  read  in  his  moments  of  private  leisure  he  is  now  turned 
loose  utterly  unsupervised  to  run  as  wild  as  he  chooses 
in  a  world  whose  moral  standards  are  frankly  double. 
Prevented  until  now,  as  far  as  possible,  from  dipping  his 
feet  into  the  low  tide,  he  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  a 
sea  of  moral  temptation  at  what  is  perhaps  the  most  sus- 
ceptible period  of  his  entire  life.  What  he  was  taught  in 
his  school  days  to  regard  as  abominable,  in  this  new  world 
is  lauded  by  many  of  his  peers,  and  apparently  tolerated 
or  ignored  by  the  community. 

But  youth  is  ever,  probably  ever  was,  insistent  upon 
having  ideals  toward  which  it  may  aspire  and  struggle 
and  in  its  aspirations  and  struggles  youth  is  violent,  heed- 
less of  others,  reckless  of  self.  The  time  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived to  begin  his  struggle  toward  his  intellectual  ideal. 
He  has  his  freie  Jahre  before  him,  years  for  the  acquisition 
of  general  culture  and  the  development  of  his  social  nature. 

^  A.  D.  McLaren,  in  Contemporary  Review,  December  19 13. 
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Where  shall  he  look  for  his  ideal?  Where  else  than  to  his 
Vaterland  and  to  the  conduct  of  those  great  ones  who 
control  it.  The  concrete  social  ideal  he  adopts  is  that  of 
the  military  and  its  realization  is  sought  thru  membership 
in  some  one  of  the  many  university  student  societies,  col- 
lectively called  corj^o.ations,  often  tho  incorrectly  called 
corps. 

It  is  not  assum^.!  l:'re  that  the  ideals  of  all  student  cor- 
porations are  the  same;  confessedly  they  are  not.  Nor 
is  it  assumed  that  the  ideals  of  the  student  corporations 
represent  the  ideals  of  the  entire  student  body,  such  an  as- 
sumption would  be  equally  unjustified.  It  would  be  just 
as  unwarrantable,  on  the  other  hand,  to  assume  that  there 
are  not  many  students  outside  the  corporations  who  ap- 
prove the  corporation  ideal  and  who  would,  if  they  could, 
adopt  its  mode  of  life.  In  any  case  the  student  corpora- 
tions and  their  ideals  to  a  large  extent  dominate  the  stu- 
dent social  life  of  the  university  community  and  without 
doubt  their  numbers  possess  a  social  prestige  not  enjoyed 
by  students  outside  their  pale. 

The  German  student  corporation  bears  a  relation  to  the 
university  community  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
American  Greek  Letter  Society,  but  in  many  respects  the 
relation  as  well  as  the  character  is  different.  Both  are 
exclusive;  both  aim  at  the  realization  of  certain  ideals; 
both  include  the  majority  of  socially  conspicuous  students; 
both,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  the  best  organized 
and  most  stable  of  all  student  organizations,  are  able  to 
exert  the  dominant  social  influence  in  student  affairs. 
Here  the  Hkeness  ends;  the  German  student  corporations 
are  not  secret,  and  regard  the  secrecy  of  the  American 
fraternities  as  childish.  The  German  corporations  include 
a^much  larger  percentage  of  the  entire  student  group, 
and  enjoy  marked  privileges  not  enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  the 
student  body.  More  significant  than  the  percentage  of 
students  belonging  to  the  corporations  is  the  fact  that  they 
are  able  to  pursue  a  mode  of  life  pecuHar  to  themselves, 
abhorrent  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  German  people, 
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and  which  is  not  only  condemned  by  student  societies 
definitely  organized  to  oppose  them,  but  the  most  promi- 
nent feature  of  which  is  under  the  ban  of  the  law. 

The  two  most  striking  features  of  the  life  of  the  corpora- 
tion are  its  drinking  and  song  fests  commonly  known  as 
Kneipen,  and  its  Mensuren,  fencing  or  dueling  contests. 
It  is  the  latter  of  these  two  that  is  proscribed  by  law  and 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  continue  were  it  not  for  the 
support  it  receives  from  student  tradition  and  from  the 
attitude  of  the  military  and  civil  official  classes.  The 
student  who  becomes  a  member  of  a  dueling  corporation 
thereby  takes  upon  himself  the  Ufe  obligation  of  settUng 
all  affairs  of  personal  honor  by  the  duel.  That  this  is  also 
the  code  of  the  military,  is  shown  in  the  comparatively 
recent  case  of  Dr.  Sambeth,  whose  dismissal  from  the  army 
was  demanded  by  his  fellow  officers  because  of  his  refusal 
to  fight  a  duel.  Further  than  this,  a  large  number  of  the 
judges  and  other  public  officials  are  alumni  members 
{alte  H  err  en)  of  dueling  corporations.  These  facts  make 
clear  at  once  what  powerful  influences  support  the  ideal 
and  its  resultant  practises.  If  a  student  be  arrested  for 
dueHng  the  chances  of  his  being  punished  are  exceedingly 
small. 

The  following  story  told  one  evening  in  Berlin  by  a  group 
of  students  reveals  in  a  striking  manner  the  degree  of  this 
support.  At  the  University  of  Halle  lived  a  student  who 
belonged  to  no  corporation  and  who,  perhaps  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this,  appeared  to  have  an  insatiable  hatred  for 
all  corporation  students.  He  was  exceedingly  skillful 
with  the  sabre  and  took  delight  in  challenging  corporation 
students  to  sabre  duels.  In  these  duels  he  always  "made 
for  their  eyes,"  and  so  great  was  his  skill  that  he  succeeded 
in  blinding  for  life  no  less  than  five  students.  Despite 
this  fact,  the  fiendish  victor  was  perforce  tolerated  and 
lived  entirely  unmolested  by  either  police  or  university, 
so  in  bondage  are  the  university  authorities  and  student 
body  to  the  corporation  ideal  and  its  traditions.  As  no 
corporation  student  when  challenged  can  refuse  to   fight. 
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no  matter  who  his  challenger  may  be,   a  reign  of  terror 
was  imminent. 

One  day,  by  good  fortune,  as  subsequent  events  proved, 
the  sabre  champion  insulted  and  challenged  a  Fuchs,  a 
student  who  had  not  yet  completed  his  training  in  fencing, 
and,  therefore,  by  the  laws  of  his  corporation  would  not  be 
permitted  to  engage  in  a  duel.  To  his  challenger  he  re- 
plied: "I  am  a  Fuchs  and  can  not  fight  you  with  sabres, 
but  I  will  fight  you, — with  pistols."  In  the  duel  which  fol- 
lowed a  few  days  later  the  Fuchs  killed  his  antagonist. 
Taken  into  court,  he  was  condemned  to  one  year's  im- 
prisonment, after  serving  one  month  of  which  he  was  let 
out  on  his  parole. 

There  are  many  different  classes  of  student  corporations. 
Corps,  Burschenschaften,  Landsmannschaften,  and  others.  In 
none  is  the  national  and  military  significance  more  evi- 
dent than  in  the  Burschenschaft,  Ehre  Freiheit,  and  Vater- 
land  (Honor,  Liberty,  and  Fatherland),  these  are  the 
watchwords.  What  the  Burschenschaft  aims  to  do  for  its 
members  as  individuals  is  all  lost  in  its  great  patriotic  aim, 
to  develop  men  fit  to  answer  the  nation's  call  to  arms. 
What  type  of  manhood  can  best  serve  the  Vaterland? 
What  are  the  qualities  needed?  What  is  the  ideal?  The 
ideal  may  be  concisely  exprest  in  the  trite  phrase,  a  soldier, 
-a  gentleman  and  a  scholar.  It  remains,  however,  to  in- 
terpret this  phrase  thru  a  knowledge  of  the  qualities  as- 
signed to  each  of  the  three  characters  which  every  Bursch 
beholds  in  his  possible  self. 

The  intellectual  ideal  of  the  German  universities  is,  as 
is  well  known,  the  scientifically  trained  and  productive 
expert,  be  he  philologian,  physician,  lawyer,  or  historian. 
This  also  is  a  national  ideal.  To  the  university  lecture 
hall,  laboratory  and  seminar,  students,  Burschenschaft, 
community  and  nation  entrust  the  making  of  the  scholar. 
The  aims  of  the  Burschenschaft  are,  therefore,  directed 
more  particularly  to  the  making  of  the  soldier  and  of  the 
gentleman. 

The  soldier  and  the  gentleman  must  of  all  things  be  a 
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man  of  Muth  (courage),  courtesy  and  self  control.  These 
qualities  are  secured  thru  a  process  of  discipHne  and  train- 
ing which  begins  the  moment  the  youth  has  been  accepted 
as  a  possible  member  and  proceeds  by  certain  clearly  de- 
fined steps.  The  steps  may  be  briefly  summarized.  A 
student  who  desires  to  join  a  Burschenschaft  must  make 
known  this  wish.  Perhaps  he  comes  recommended  by  an 
alter  Herr  (an  alumnus);  perhaps  some  Bursch  has  merely 
scraped  up  an  acquaintance  with  him.  After  he  has 
indicated  his  desire  to  join  he  is  invited  to  a  drinking  and 
song  fest  where  he  is  sized  up.  If  satisfied,  the  Burschen- 
schaft takes  him  on  a  six  weeks'  trial.  If  still  satisfied  at 
the  end  of  six  weeks,  it  admits  him  as  a  Fuchs  (one  in 
training).  He  remains  a  Fuchs  for  one  and  a  half  or  two 
semesters,  in  any  case  until  he  has  fought  two  (in  some 
Burschenschaften  three),  satisfactory  fencing  bouts, 
(geniigende  Mensuren).  Then  he  is  received  as  a  Bursch 
(active  member).  He  continues  as  an  active  Bursch  until 
the  end  of  his  fourth  semester.  From  the  beginning  of 
his  fifth  semester  be  begins  his  serious  preparation  for  his 
examination  and  becomes  inactive.  He  generally  '* makes" 
his  examination  at  the  end  of  his  eighth  or  his  tenth  semes- 
ter, according  to  his  ability.  After  he  has  ''made  his 
examination"  he  is  known  as  an  alter  Herr  (alumnus). 

Thruout  the  period  that  he  is  a  Fuchs  and  an  active 
Bursch  the  youth  is  undergoing  a  training  that  could  scarcely 
be  surpast  as  a  system  for  securing  the  ends  it  has  in  view. 
No  small  amount  of  time  is  required  both  of  the  Fuchs 
for  this  training  and  of  the  Bursch  for  his  active  duties. 
The  amount  of  time  differs  greatly  at  different  universi- 
ties. One  Burschenschaft  at  Berlin  requires  only  three 
evenings  a  week,  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  and 
Wednesday  morning  and  afternoon,  whereas  one  at  Jena 
demands  every  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  after- 
noon, every  morning  except  Wednesday,  and  every  eve- 
ning except  alternate  Thursdays. 

During  his  first  six  weeks  the  Fuchs  must  choose  a  l.eib- 
Bursch  who  takes  charge  of  his  education  in    all    things 
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pertaining  to  the  Burschenschaft  and  whom  he  must  obey 
absolutely.  This  training  consists  chiefly  of  (i)  practise 
in  fechten  (fencing),  (2)  training  in  manners  and  dress,  (3) 
learning  the  history  of  his  own  corporation  and  the  insignia 
and  history  of  other  student  corporations  which  are  roughly 
divided  into  friendly  and  unfriendly. 

The  character  of  the  training  is  determined  by  its  aim. 
The  Fuchs  is  never  called  upon  to  perform  any  menial 
tasks,  so  commonly  required  of  pledgemen  of  American 
Greek  lyctter  Societies.  It  is  never  forgotten  that  the 
Fuchs  is  a  Herr  (gentleman),  and  consequently  debarred 
from  all  servile  tasks.  He  must,  however,  be  given  abundant 
opportunity  to  exercise  his  accomphshments  and  show  his 
breed.  Occasions  for  this  are  sought  and  found.  He 
learns  how  to  address  individuals  of  different  ranks,  the 
approved  forms  of  letter  writing,  all  the  fine  courtesies 
the  knowledge  and  practise  of  which  will  distinguish  him 
as  a  member  of  a  superior  social  class.  At  the  Kneipen 
held  once  or  twice  each  week,  he  learns  the  songs  which 
student  tradition  has  handed  down  from  the  middle  ages. 
He  listens  to  Liszt,  Wagner,  Chopin  and  other  classicists, 
and  he  cultivates  the  art  of  polite  and  cultured  conversa- 
tion as  assiduously  as  did  the  youth  of  ancient  Greece 
at  their  banquets.  At  the  Kneipe,  also,  the  Bursch  learns 
to  control  his  temper  under  the  fire  of  the  personalities  of  all 
degrees  that  are  indulged  in  without  limit,  after  the  formal 
exercises  with  which  the  Kneipe  begins,  are  over.  His 
at  all  other  times  ever-present  sensitiveness  is  now  entirely 
cast  aside  under  the  corporation  dictum  that  "Nothing 
said  at  Kneipe  is  an  insult."  As  a  gentleman  he  must 
learn  to  drink  without  Hmit,  and  to  be  mildly  drunk  with- 
out showing  it.  So  capable  does  he  become  in  this  latter 
respect  that  in  many  instances  none  but  a  connoisseur 
would  be  able  to  detect  his  intoxication.  Some  corpora- 
tions fine  members  who  get  drunk,  none  however  take  it 
very  seriously  and  many  expect  before  any  really  self- 
respecting  Kneipe  closes  all  present  will  be  gloriously  drunk. 

Kneipen  generally  begin  at  about  8.00  in  the  evening; 
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they  often  close  at  midnight.  Sometimes  they  continue 
until  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning.  In  rare  cases  Kneipen 
last  thru  a  second  day  or  as  long  as  there  are  any  survivors 
on  hand  to  continue  them.  During  this  time  the  drink- 
ing is  almost  continuous  except  for  conversation  periods 
lasting  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  A  Fuchs  must  drink 
whenever  any  active  Bursch  or  Alter  Herr  salutes  him 
and  cries,  ''Geschenkf'  and  must  continue  drinking  until 
his  more  or  less  sober  superior  cries,  ''Rest  weg."  The 
penalty  inflicted  for  the  infringements  of  the  rules  of  order 
freely  indulged  in  after  the  serious  program  is  over  is  gen- 
erally the  same — to  drink  three  steins  without  stopping, 
and  the  penalty  is  not  one  that  is  shunned.  It  should  be 
remembered,  of  course,  that  German  beer  is  far  less  intoxica- 
ting than  American,  but  the  tradition  that  it  does  not  make 
drunk  and  that  Germans  never  get  drunk  is  a  fiction  which 
first-hand  observation  will  not  support. 

The  fact  that  the  Mensur  as  well  as  dueling  is  now  for- 
bidden by  law  has  led  many  to  assume  that  it  is  rapidly 
dying  out.  The  experiences  of  a  somewhat  leisurely 
tour  of  the  leading  German  universities  in  the  year  19 12 
fail  to  justify  any  such  opinion.  At  universities  situated 
in  smaller  cities,  such  as  Heidelberg  and  Gottingen,  where 
the  university  controls  the  town  and  where  tradition  is 
stronger  than  law,  no  effort  is  made  to  conceal  Mensur  en. 
Anyone  can  witness  them.  In  Berlin  where  civil  law  and 
police  power  greatly  surpass  the  strength  and  influence  of 
student  tradition,  the  Mensuren  are  carried  on  in  secret. 
The  rooms  selected  are  generally  in  some  out  of  the  way 
beer  hall.  The  students  coming  leave  at  home  their  stu- 
dent caps,  and  watchers  guard  the  doors  and  hallways  to 
give  warning  in  case  the  Polizei  should  appear.  All  is  pre- 
arranged, all  is  understood,  should  the  guardians  of  the 
public  peace  enter,  they  would  find  merely  a  company  of 
merry  students  sipping  golden  beer  and  singing  songs  of 
love  and  fatherland. 

Every  member  of  the  Burschenschajl  must  fight  at  least 
seven    Mensuren.     Some    fight    much    oftener;    my    most 
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intimate  acquaintance  fought  on  an  average  every  two 
weeks.  The  Burschenschaft  of  which  the  writer  was  a 
Verkehrsgast  devoted  one  day  per  week  to  Mensuren,  from 
about  8.00  A.M.  to  2  P.M.,  or  even  later.  On  these  regular 
days  a  succession  of  Mensuren  were  fought.  From  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  students  were  always 
in  attendance.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  was 
but  one  of  the  many  groups  thus  engaged. 

The  true  character  of  the  student  Mensur  as  well  as  its 
real  aim  has  seldom  been  correctly  presented.  It  is  im- 
possible in  the  present  article  to  enter  into  a  description 
of  all  the  details  of  the  conduct  of  the  Mensuren  and  of  the 
occasions  which  give  rise  to  them.  A  brief  statement  of 
certain  more  general  features  followed  later  by  a  concrete 
description  is  all  that  can  be  undertaken.  It  is  difficult  to 
know  whether  to  call  the  Mensur  a  students'  fencing  bout 
or  a  duel.  Either  term  is  in  danger  of  conveying  a  wrong 
impression.  The  term  "duel"  suggests  that  the  aim  is  to 
kill  which  it  is  not.  The  term  "fencing"  suggests  to  most 
Americans  a  contest  in  which  there  is  no  desire  to  inflict 
wounds  which  is  equally  incorrect. 

There  are  two  types  of  Mensuren,  those  fought  with 
Sdbel  (sabres)  and  those  fought  with  Schldger.  In  the  lat- 
ter, the  more  usual  type  and  the  one  to  be  dealt  with  chiefly 
in  this  article,  every  portion  of  the  swordsman's  body  is 
protected  except  his  scalp  and  cheek.  At  a  given  signal 
the  Mensur  begins  and  continues  for  fifteen  minutes  or  un- 
til the  attending  physician  declares  that  one  of  the  Pau- 
kanten  (contestants)  has  received  a  wound  too  dangerous  to 
allow  him  to  continue  fighting.  The  blows  are  dealt  with 
a  heavy  downward  stroke.  The  wounds  are  seldom  very 
dangerous.  This  does  not  prevent  them  from  being 
exceedingly  painful.  An  attending  servant  wipes  off  the 
Schlager  frequently  with  disinfectant,  and  the  physician 
is  assiduous  in  examining  the  wounds. 

To  one  who  does  not  thoroly  understand  their  aim, 
Mensuren  appear  at  their  worst  as  disgusting  blood  fests, 
in  their  milder  form  as  insipid  child's  play.     It  is  not  possi- 
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ble  to  understand  the  Mensur  by  observing  it.  One  must 
live  among  the  students;  and  gradually  divest  himself 
of  his  prejudices.  It  is  entirely  misleading  to  say  the 
more  defeated  a  student  is,  the  prouder  he  is.  The  Ger- 
man student  is  as  proud  of  his  ability  to  use  Schlager  and 
Sabel  as  an  American  is  of  prowess  and  skill  in  his  sports. 
To  be  the  best  Fechter  or  Paukant  in  his  corporation,  to  win 
the  Mensur  are  ambitions,  natural  and  genuine,  and  ac- 
complishments which  bring  honor  and  recognition.  It  is 
equally  misleading  to  state  that  the  German  student  is 
more  proud  of  receiving  scars  than  of  winning  the  victory. 
This  statement  has  been  made  more  than  once  but  no  one 
has  made  clear  the  reason  for  his  preference.  The  reason 
becomes  clear  the  moment  the  aim  is  understood.  The 
primary  aim  of  the  Mensur  is  not  the  acquirement  of  skill 
in  swordsmanship,  but  Muth  (courage) — "Moral  courage!" 
a  Bursch  will  tell  you.  In  this  one  word  is  summed  up 
the  Bursch's  conception  of  all  that  is  noblest,  all  that  is 
most  worthy  of  a  soldier  and  of  a  gentleman.  In  his  eyes 
Muth  stands  also  for  the  great  national  virtue,  the  great 
"moral"  need  of  his  people:  "The  Germans  are  a  timid 
people,"  explained  a  Bursch  to  me.  ''It  is  necessary  for  us 
to  practise  the  Mensur  to  develop  courage."  The  student 
who  is  proud  of  his  scars  is  proud  of  them  only  because 
they  bear  indisputable  witness  to  his  having  shown  this 
quaUty  in  an  ordeal  set  by  his  peers.  The  character  of 
German  courage  has  been  revealed  to  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  many  of  the  miUtary  exploits  of  the  present  war, — 
the  Mensur  is  the  activity  fostered  by  the  university  youth 
to  develop  this  courage. 

No  consideration  is  taken  in  a  Mensur  of  the  equality 
•or  inequality  of  the  contestants.  The  more  unequal  the 
better  the  chance  for  developing  courage  in  the  less  pro- 
ficient swordsman,  and  the  greater  will  be  his  opportunity 
for  showing  to  his  peers  his  ability  to  stand  before  an 
enemy  recognized  as  superior  and  more  powerful,  and  allow 
himself  to  be  hacked  to  pieces,  until  some  higher  authority 
•calls  a  halt.     To  flinch,  to  let  escape  a  gasp  of  pain,  to  step 
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back,  would  mean  expulsion  from  the  corporation,  loss  of 
social  caste,  and  disgrace  that  would  follow  him  from  one 
university  to  another,  and  haunt  him  thruout  his  Ufe. 

How  the  student  mind  interprets  courage  and  how  sound 
is  the  contention  that  the  ideal,  far  from  being  "moral 
courage,"  is  distinctly  physical  and  brutal  and  that  the 
process  for  achieving  it  is  also  inherently  brutal  and  brutal- 
izing, can  be  gathered  in  no  better  way  than  from  a  de- 
scription of  a  Mensur  taken  from  the  writer's  diary. 

"In  the  morning  I  attended  my  second  Mensur  tourna- 
ment. Eleven  Mensuren  were  fought,  all  were  of  the  Schldger 
variety.  Many  of  them  came  to  an  end  soon,  several 
lasted  the  full  fifteen  minutes.  Herr  Becker  fought  with  a 
left-handed  German  and  easily  won.  In  a  number  of  cases 
the  fighting  was  fierce  and  the  wounds  frightful.  At  least 
two  of  the  Paukanten  presented  heads  so  covered  with 
wounds  and  blood  that  they  looked  Hke  lumps  of  raw  flesh. 
One  Paukant  I  shall  never  forget.  Blood  streamed  from 
his  scalp,  ran  down  over  his  forehead,  coursed  over  his. 
eyes,  and  ran  into  his  mouth.  Again  and  again  the  Sek- 
undanten  (seconds)  had  to  call  a  halt  in  order  that  the 
cords  which  bound  on  the  various  portions  of  the  protect- 
ing suit  and  head  gear  and  which  had  been  cut,  might  be 
repaired.  During  one  of  these  pauses  one  of  the  Pau- 
kanten leaned  back  against  his  chair.  A  comrade  brought 
him  a  drink.  As  he  sipped  the  water,  the  blood  that  ran 
into  it  from  his  wounds  turned  it  rapidly  crimson,  but 
the  Paukant  did  not  appear  to  mind  it. 

"The  L^^^f  (leather  protector)  is  tied  on  again  and  the 
fight  continues.  One  Paukant  or  the  other  is  always 
dealing  his  antagonist  a  blow  which  must  be  examined  by 
the  Arzt  (physician).  Blood,  blood,  blood!  It  runs  down 
the  trousers  of  the  Paukant  who  is  getting  the  worst  of  it, 
and  paints  a  band  as  broad  as  a  man's  hand  on  each  leg 
of  his  white  duck  trousers.  An  ugly  blow  clips  off  a  large 
slice  of  scalp  and  sends  the  blood  spattering  upon  us.  A 
bystander  tells  me  there  is  blood  on  my  collar.  I  turn  to 
the  long  mirror  behind  us;  there  is  blood  on  my  collar,  on 
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my  forehead,  my  nose  and  my  chin.  Those  in  front  of  me 
are  far  worse  spattered  than  I.  More  than  once  in  the 
moments  which  follow  I  am  obHged  to  remove  my  glasses 
to  wipe  off  the  blood  in  order  to  continue  watching.  No 
one  is  at  all  concerned  by  what  is  going  on.  One  Bursch 
is  plainly  bored  that  the  Mensur  lasts  so  long,  and  begins 
reading  a  newspaper,  tho  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
he  can  see  the  print  in  the*  half  light  of  this  dark  morning. 
Other  Burschen  retire  to  the  table  a  few  feet  away  and  order 
beer  or  coffee  and  Butter-brod  (sandwiches).  A  few  play 
cards.  The  majority,  however,  continue  to  watch  the 
fray,  which  does  not  come  to  an  end  until  the  full  fifteen 
minutes  are  up. 

"I  might  say  that  there  were  two  men  in  the  group  who 
did  appear  to  be  affected  by  the  sight.  They  were  the 
Testant,  the  servant  who  disinfects  the  Schldger  and  the 
Couleur-diener,  the  servant  who  dresses  the  Paukant.  From 
time  to  time  their  faces  bore  signs  of  nausea,  sometimes, 
perhaps  of  pity,  but  theirs  were  the  only  ones.  This  lack 
of  manhood  on  their  part  was  regarded  as  excusable  as  they 
were  only  servants,  not  Herren  (gentlemen) ! 

"At  the  end  of  the  Mensur  just  described  the  Paukanten 
sat  down  on  their  chairs  and  the  Couleur-diener  proceeded 
to  take  off  their  fechten  (fencing)  apparel.  It  was  a  sick- 
ening task.  Every  inch  was  reeking  with  half  congealed 
blood  which  stuck  to  the  leather  and  made  the  knots  hard 
to  get  at. 

"I  followed  the  two  Paukanten  upstairs  to  the  operating 
room  where  a  number  of  young  medical  students  were 
busy  sewing  up  heads,  noses,  and  lips.  The  defeated  Pau- 
kant had  received  fifteen  wounds.  One  wound  was  between 
three  and  four  inches  long,  the  other  fourteen  were  smaller. 
As  the  amateur  surgeon  sewed  the  wounds,  the  blood  still 
flowed  into  the  Paukant' s  mouth  and  eyes  and  ran  in  little 
streams  down  onto  the  floor.  Once  or  twice  he  uttered  a 
gasp  of  pain,  but  it  was  only  a  quick  drawn  breath,  not  a 
moan. 

"From  this  Paukant  I  moved  to  another,  also  undergoing 
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an  operation.  His  lower  lip  had  been  cut  across  vertically 
so  that  the  exterior  surface  fell  down  loosely  over  his  chin. 
That  his  suffering  was  intense  was  most  plainly  evident. 
As  the  young  surgeon  drew  his  needle  thru  the  lip 
stitch  by  stitch  with  an  indifferent  degree  of  skill,  cold 
perspiration  burst  from  the  patient's  pores,  stood  out  on 
his  countenance  and  thinned  the  blood.  He  looked  grimly 
out  into  the  room  as  he  sat  astride  a  chair,  but  not  a  muscle 
of  his  face  moved;  nor  did  he  utter  a  single  sound  of  pain. 
The  operating  room  was  small,  and  the  patients  were  com- 
ing fast,  so,  after  lingering  a  few  moments  longer,  I  joined 
the  outgoing  throng  and  returned  to  the  Fechten-Saal 
below,  where  the  Mensur  tournament  which  had  begun  at 
about  eight-thirty  continued  until  two  in   the   afternoon." 

What  must  be  the  effects  of  such  contests  upon  the  youth 
who  take  part  in  them?  To  what  extent  do  these  frays 
deHberately  sought  and  entered  into,  dull  the  senses  and 
render  the  participants  indifferent  to  human  suffering  in 
themselves  as  well  as  in  others?  The  Mensur  is  not  only 
one  of  the  most  brutaUzing  activities  ever  devised  by  a 
nation  but  it  shuts  out  of  student  life  wholesome  sports. 
Some  corporations  do  encourage  other  sports,  but  this  is 
rare,  altho  on  the  increase.  In  the  eyes  of  the  corporation 
student,  however,  the  exertions  incident  to  the  ordinary 
English  and  American  sports  are  not  in  keeping  with  the 
dignity  of  a  gentleman.  To  drink,  to  fence,  to  insult  those 
he  has  willfully  chosen  to  regard  as  enemies,  and  to  avenge 
insults,  this  is  the  life  of  a  gentleman. 

In  this  as  in  all  brutaHzing  processes,  the  victim  not 
only  loses  his  fine  sensitiveness,  but  having  lost  his  sensi- 
tiveness he  confuses  values  and  fails  to  distinguish  sub- 
stance from  form: 

''Why  do  you  not  play  football?"  I  asked  one  of  my 
German  comrades  at  a  Mensur. 

"Football  is  so  roh  (barbarous),"  was  the  immediate 
reply. 

Ridiculous  as  this  answer  may  seem  to  one  who  does  not 
appreciate  the  corporation  student's  point  of  view,  to  the 
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one  who  gave  it  the  explanation  was  complete  and  final. 
At  no  point  thruout  any  Mensur  I  ever  witnessed  did  those 
taking  part  forget  they  were  gentlemen.  The  forms  of 
courtesy  were  as  carefully  observed  as  at  a  full  dress  ball. 
Thruout  the  frays  the  politest  word  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, Bitte!  is  constantly  recurring.  Never  once  did  I 
hear  the  profane  and  questionable  language  which  charac- 
terizes so  many  an  American  football  game.  But  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  will  show  that  all  these  boasted  superior 
merits  concern  the  form,  not  the  substance  of  the  two  ac- 
tivities. No  one  can  deny  that  brutality  enters  into 
football,  but  it  is  clearly  incidental.  The  history  of  Amer- 
ican football  is  marked  by  a  constant  and  increasing  effort 
to  reduce  this  brutality.  In  the  Mensur,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  brutaHty  is  fundamental,  essential.  To  exclude 
it  or  reduce  it  would  be  to  deprive  the  Mensur  of  that  very 
quahty  without  which  it  can  not  achieve  its  ends.  More 
than  this,  football  is  essentially  a  game,  whereas  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  regard  the  Mensur  as  anything  but  a  serious  occu- 
pation. The  actions  of  the  students  attending  or  entering 
into  the  Mensur  seldom  indicate  they  are  having  a  good 
time.  They  seem  to  enter  or  watch  from  a  sense  of  duty. 
Courage,  self-control,  refusal  to  surrender  tho  knowing 
defeat  is  inevitable,  these  are  the  roots  of  manhood,  and 
the  test,  the  school  for  these  is  pain.  The  Mensur  is  a  fest 
of  physical  brutality,  of  voluntarily  inflicted,  and  volun- 
tarily endured  physical  torture.  The  avowed  aim,  as 
stated  above,  is  moral  courage.  The  type  of  courage 
actually  developed  is  debased,  immoral,  and  anti-social. 
The  anti-social  effects  are  seen  within  the  university  com- 
munity itself,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  entire  student 
population  is  split  up  by  the  corporations  into  small  hostile 
camps,  which  pass  on  from  one  generation  to  another 
traditional  hatreds  and  cravings  for  satisfaction.  So  true 
is  this  that,  at  the  anniversary  celebration  of  the  University 
of  Berlin,  professors  and  Alte  H  err  en,  who  during  their 
university  days  had  belonged  to  corporations,  refused  to 
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sing  when  those  belonging  to  some  traditionally  hostile 
corporation  sang. 

In  depicting  the  brutaHzing  aspects  of  the  university 
ideal  as  revealed  in  student  hfe  Httle  has  been  said  regard- 
ing the  paradox.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  paradox 
was  self  evident.  In  her  scientific  conceptions,  achieve- 
ments and  ideals,  in  her  university,  municipal,  and  national 
methods  and  policies,  in  her  modes  of  warfare  and  engines 
of  war,  Germany  stands  in  the  first  rank  of  twentieth  cen- 
tury progress.  But  when  the  social  motives  and  ideals 
inspiring  these  policies,  and  methods,  and  achievements, 
are  sought,  and  when  they  are  measured  by  the  social 
standards  of  the  present  generation,  they  are  found  to  be 
primitive  and  barbarous.  Not  in  the  calumnies  circulated 
by  a  credulous  or  at  least  an  uncritical  press,  but  rather  in 
Germany's  attitude  toward,  and  in  her  obtuse  violation  of 
the  loftiest  social  ideal  of  the  twentieth  century,  lies  the 
evidence  against  her.  Thruout  her  victorious  pursuit  of 
the  highest  honors  in  the  realms  of  esthetics,  theology, 
philosophy,  and  science,  and  education  she  has  kept  apart 
her  social  and  her  intellectual  conceptions.  As  a  nation 
she  has  fostered  science,  the  force  that  has  gradually  lifted 
Christendom  out  of  medievalism  and  its  accompanying 
poHtical  and  social  abuses.  But  she  has  brutalized  the 
men  and  the  nation  she  has  bred  to  handle  and  direct  this 
force.  To  know  and  appreciate  the  finest  in  music,  philoso- 
phy, Hterature,  and  science,  to  acquire  the  abiUty  to  steep 
oneself  in  beer,  to  learn  to  go  cheerfully  into  a  bloodfest  of 
swinish  brutality,  this  is  the  ideal,  as  paradoxical  as  it  is 
debased,  which  for  generations  has  dominated  and  which 
still  dominates  in  what  is  the  most  formative  period  of  their 
Hves,  a  large  portion  of  those  whom  the  German  educa- 
tional system  selects  to  become  her  military  leaders,  her 
scientists,  her  scholars,  and  her  teachers. 

In  a  state  famous  thruout  the  world  for  its  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  law  the  practises  growing  out  of  this  ideal  still 
continue  despite  the  fact  that  they  have  been  declared 
unlawful.     This  continuance  can  be  explained  on  no  other 
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grounds  than  the  two  akeady  presented:  first,  that  these 
practises  are  in  harmony  with  the  ideals  of  a  privileged 
class  which  lives  outside  the  pale  of  the  law;  second,  that 
they  are  regarded  by  this  class  as  in  some  way  serving  the 
ends  of  the  state. 

The  very  character  of  the  ideal  results  in  attracting  to 
it  in  the  land  where  it  is  tolerated  and  defended,  the  more 
aggressive  and  consequently  the  more  potentially  influen- 
tial spirits.  It  is  presented  to  the  youth  by  the  most  at- 
tractive of  his  peers  as  a  distinctly  national  ideal,  surrounded 
with  romantic  traditions,  and  steeped  in  the  sentiment  of 
the  centuries.  In  it  he  seems  to  behold  in  epitome  the 
great  moral  and  social  ideal  and  standards  of  his  father- 
land. It  is  offered  to  him  at  a  time  when  his  whole  ado- 
lescent nature  craves  just  such  an  ideal,  an  ideal  embodying 
a  great  social  and  a  great  national  purpose.  It  brings 
with  it  the  opportunity  for  cultivating  and  for  pubHc 
testing  and  display  of  the  qualities  of  manhood  set  up  by 
his  group.  What  wonder  then  that  it  becomes  almost 
irresistible,  and  that  once  accepted,  it  renders  those  trained 
according  to  it  incapable  of  understanding  the  picture 
they  present  to  those  nations  of  the  world  which  have  en- 
deavored to  open  their  doors  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  to 
the  world-wide  trend  of  democracy  and  humanity. 

From  many  utterances  that  have  appeared  in  the  public 
press  of  late  it  would  appear  that  Germany  is  sincerely 
as  much  at  loss  to  understand  the  attitude  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  toward  her,  as  these  same  nations  are  to  un- 
derstand the  attitude  of  Germany  toward  the  situation 
which  they  charge  her  with  having  created.  Many  attempted 
explanations  have  been  given,  ethnic,  economic,  historical, 
and  political.  Each  and  all  of  these  must  be  taken  into 
account.  But  those  who  would  discover  the  basic  cause 
of  the  enigma  which  Germany  appears  to  foreign  eyes, 
and  which  she  is  bound  to  appear  sooner  or  later  to  many 
of  her  own  citizens,  must  look  to  the  paradoxical  ideal 
v/hich  still  holds  the  balance  of  power  over  every  aspect 
of  her  national  life.     It  is  only  thru  recognizing  and  ap- 
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predating  the  paradox  of  this  ideal  that  Germany's  posi- 
tion will  become  inteUigible  to  herself  as  well  as  to  out- 
siders. It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  entire  German 
nation  is  blind  to  the  real  character  of  this  ideal.  On  the 
contrary,  there  have  long  been  at  work  social  forces  and 
poHtical  and  student  associations  definitely  and  coura- 
geously opposing  it.  The  present  war  represents,  not  only 
outside  Germany  but  within  Germany  itself,  a  conflict 
between  this  paradoxical  ideal  and  an  ideal  consistent 
with  the  social  progress  and  social  ideals  of  the  twentieth 
century.  To  condemn  the  old  and  still  entrenched  ideal 
is  not  to  condemn  the  people  maintaining  it.  False  and 
invidious  as  it  is,  it  is  at  its  worst  the  mistaken  ideal  of  a 
gifted  and  noble  people. 

F.  H.  Swift 

University  op  Minnesota 


In  the  Matter  of  the  Appeal 
of  Bridget  C.  Peixotto  from 
a  resolution  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  City  of 
New  York 


VI 
THE  TEACHER-MOTHER  QUESTION  IN  NEW  YORK 

[On  account  of  the  importance  of  the  questions  involved,  the  Educationai, 
Review  prints  in  full  the  decision  of  Commissioner  Finley  on  the  so-called 
Teacher-Mother  question  which  has  arisen  in  the  New  York  City  Schools.  ] 

AivFRED  J.  TaIvLEy,  Attor- 
ney for  Appellant  (Denis 
R.  O'Brien,  of  Counsel) 
Frank  L.  Poi.k,  Corpora- 
tion Counsel,  Attorney 
for  Respondent  (Charles 
Mclntyre,  of  Counsel) 
The  Appellant,  Bridget  C.  Peixotto,  was  a  teacher  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  a  period  of 
nearly  eighteen  years.  In  February,  19 13,  she  held  the 
position  of  teacher  in  charge  of  Public  School  No.  14,  Bor- 
ough of  the  Bronx,  which  position  she  had  held  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  On  February  3,  19 13,  the  appellant  left  her 
position  and  notified  her  immediate  superior  of  her  ab- 
sence, stating  that  the  cause  thereof  was  some  affection  of 
her  ears  and  nose  and  submitted,  with  this  notification,  a 
physician's  certificate  describing  her  condition.  It  appears 
to  have  been  sufficiently  established  by  the  evidence  that 
she  was  ill  from  the  causes  specified  at  the  commence- 
ment of  her  absence  from  her  duties,  and  she  testifies  that 
she  was  under  medical  attention  from  such  time  until 
April  22,  1913,  when  she  was  suspended  from  her  position. 
The  appellant  was  married  in  February,  191 2.  When 
she  left  her  position  in  February,  19 13,  she  was  pregnant. 
She  gave  birth  to  a  child  on  April  7,  1913.  She  was  sus- 
pended from  her  position  on  April  22,  by  District  Superin- 
tendent Taylor,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  City  Super- 
intendent "and  in  accordance  with  Section  39,  Par.  18,  of 
the  by-laws  of  the  board  of  education."     A  notice  of  such 
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suspension  was  submitted  to  the  board  of  education  in 
which  charges  of  "neglect  of  duty"  were  preferred  against 
the  appellant  and  the  reason  for  the  supension  was  stated 
to  be  "the  continuous  absence  of  Mrs.  Peixotto  from  duty 
since  February  3,  19 13,  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  a  child." 
At  the  same  time  the  appellant  was  notified  of  her  suspen- 
sion by  the  district  superintendent  and  in  the  letter  to 
her  he  stated  that  he  had  preferred  charges  against  her 
to  the  board  of  education  for  "neglect  of  duty."  Subse- 
quently on  May  6,  19 13,  charges  of  neglect  of  duty  were 
preferred  against  the  appellant  to  the  board  of  education 
in  which  it  was  stated: 

"The  specifications  of  said  charges  are  as  follows:  That 
she  has  been  absent  from  duty  without  leave  since  on  or 
about  February  3,    19 13." 

Such  charges  were  referred  by  the  board  to  its  committee 
on  elementary  schools,  in  accordance  with  the  practise  in 
such  cases.  A  copy  of  the  charges  was  served  upon  the 
appellant  on  May  8,  19 13,  and  she  was  notified  to  appear 
before  the  committee  to  answer  such  charges  on  May  27, 
1 9 13.  The  hearing  was  postponed  to  June  10,  19 13,  when 
the  committee  met  and  testimony  was  received  in  support 
and  defense  of  such  charges.  Such  committee  submitted 
a  report  to  the  board  on  June  25,  19 13,  in  which  it  stated 
that  Mrs.  Peixotto  was  guilty  of  the  charges  of  neglect 
of  duty  and  recommended  that  she  be  dismist  from  the 
service  of  the  board.  The  board  considered  such  report 
and  at  a  meeting  held  October  8,  19 13,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion sustaining  the  suspension  of  the  appellant,  confirming 
the  action  of  its  committee  on  elementary  schools,  finding 
the  appellant  guilty  of  the  charges  of  neglect  of  duty  pre- 
ferred against  her  by  the  district  superintendent,  and  dis- 
missing her  from  the  service  of  the  board.  This  appeal  is 
brought  from  such  resolution.  The  petition  on  appeal 
was  filed  in  this  Department  October  31,  19 14. 

There  is  some  confusion  or  conflict  as  to  the  grounds  re- 
lied upon  by  the  board  in  dismissing  the  appellant,  caused  by 
a  difference  in  the  language  used  by  the  district  superin- 
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tendent  in  the  specifications  of  the  charges  against  her  in 
the  statements  submitted  to  the  board  on  April  22  and  May 
8.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  appellant  was  cited  to 
defend  charges  of  being  "absent  from  duty  without  leave 
since  on  or  about  February  3,  19 13."  She  was  tried  on 
such  charges  and  found  guilty  of  "neglect  of  duty"  and 
was  dismist  from  the  service  for  such  cause.  The  evidence 
adduced  upon  the  hearing  of  the  charges  tended  to  show 
that  the  illness  of  which  she  complained  when  her  absence 
from  duty  commenced  was  sufficient  to  justify  her  absence, 
and  taken  by  itself  would  have  constituted,  under  the  prac- 
tise in  similar  cases,  a  valid  defense  to  the  charge  of  absence 
from  duty  without  leave. 

The  appellant  when  she  notified  her  superior  ofiicer  of 
the  cause  of  her  absence  relied  upon  her  illness  and  made 
no  mention  of  her  approaching  motherhood.  For  some 
reason  which  does  not  appear  in  the  papers  in  the  case  she 
did  not  disclose  to  the  board  of  education  that  she  was 
pregnant.  However  reprehensible  may  have  been  the  at- 
titude of  the  appellant  in  concealing  the  fact  that  her  ab- 
sence was  for  the  purpose  of  giving  birth  to  her  child,  it  is 
not  a  subject  for  consideration  on  this  appeal.  The  ma- 
jority report  of  the  committee  on  elementary  schools  which 
was  accompanied  by  a  recommendation  that  the  appel- 
lant be  dismist  from  the  service,  contained  the  following 
paragraph : 

"In  stating  the  cause  of  her  absence  she  failed  to  state 
the  fact  of  her  pregnancy.  While  the  committee  does 
not  approve  of  this  conduct,  and  in  fact,  condemns  it,  it 
desires  to  base  its  action  not  on  the  ground  of  this  conceal- 
ment, but  wishes  the  question  at  issue  to  be  fairly  and 
squarely  met,  and  to  present  to  this  board,  whether  under 
the  circumstances  (aside  from  the  concealment  of  the  ap- 
proaching birth)  this  teacher,  and  all  others  similarly  situa- 
ted, should  be  retained  in  the  service." 

This  statement,  subsequently  approved  by  the  board, 
presents  clearly  enough  the  sole  issue  in  the  controversy. 
The  appellant  was  absent  from  her  position  because  of 
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pregnancy  and  the  birth  of  her  child.  Such  absence  was 
the  basis  of  the  charges  against  her.  She  was  found  guilty 
of  "neglect  of  duty"  and  dismist  from  the  service.  Such 
neglect  of  duty  therefore  consists  of  her  absence  from  her 
school  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  a  child,  and  she  was  dis- 
mist for  such  cause.  It  must  be  determined  on  this  appeal 
whether  the  continued  absence  from  school  of  a  married 
woman  teacher,  occasioned  by  pregnancy  and  maternity, 
justifies  the  dismissal  of  such  teacher  on  the  ground  of 
neglect  of  duty. 

The  charter  of  the  City  of  New  York  prescribes  the 
grounds  for  dismissal  of  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  city.     Section  1093  of  the  charter  provides  that: 

"A  district  superintendent  may  prefer  charges  to  the 
board  of  education  against  a  principal,  a  branch  principal, 
a  director,  a  head  of  department,  or  any  other  officer  ex- 
ercising supervising  powers  in  the  school  under  their  charge, 
or  against  a  teacher  in  any  of  the  schools  under  their  charge, 
for  gross  misconduct,  insubordination,  neglect  of  duty  or 
general    inefficiency." 

The  charges  preferred  against  the  appellant  fall  under 
none  of  these  specific  causes  for  dismissal  except  that  of 
neglect  of  duty.  No  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
misconduct  or  inefficiency  of  the  appellant,  nor  is  it  any- 
where indicated  that  she  was  guilty  of  insubordination. 
It  is  also  clear  that  the  dismissal  of  a  teacher  may  not  be 
based  upon  any  other  causes  than  those  specified  in  the  above 
section  of  the  charter.  It  is  obvious  that  unless  the  ab- 
sence of  a  married  woman  teacher  on  account  of  maternity 
constitutes  "neglect  of  duty"  the  appellant  was  not  legally 
dismist. 

The  corporation  counsel  ably  contends  that  no  leave  of 
absence  was  granted  to  the  appellant  and  that  therefore 
her  absence  was  without  legal  authority  whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause  thereof,  and  since  she  was  not  in  at- 
tendance upon  her  duties  as  a  teacher  she  was  guilty  of 
neglect  of  duty.  This  contention  is  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  every  absence  without  leave  is  unauthor- 
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ized,  and  that  if  an  absence  is  not  subsequently  ex- 
cused it  is  a  neglect  of  duty  for  which  a  teacher  may 
be  dismist.  The  by-laws  of  the  board  of  education  pro- 
vide for  leave  of  absence  for  a  teacher  in  certain  specified 
cases,  and  authorize  excuses  of  absence,  with  pay,  when 
such  absence  is  for  "(a)  serious  personal  illness;  {h)  death 
in  the  teacher's  immediate  family;  {c)  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  a  court;  (d)  quarantine  established  by 
the  board  of  health."  (See  By-laws,  Sec.  44,  Subd.  5.) 
It  is  further  provided  that  absence  from  duty  may  be  ex- 
cused without  pay,  without  any  restriction  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  absence,  except  in  case  of  absence  to  advocate  or 
oppose  legislation  or  other  measures  or  propositions  affect- 
ing the  public  schools,  which  is  only  allowable  by  express 
permission  of  the  board  or  its  president.  (See  By-laws, 
Sec.  44,  Subd.  3,  4.)  The  practise  has  been  to  require 
a  teacher  to  apply  for  an  excuse  of  absence  after  the  teacher 
has  returned  to  her  school.  The  by-laws  require  only 
notification  of  absence;  they  do  not  require  permission  to 
be  absent  in  any  of  the  cases  above  referred  to,  but  if  the 
absence  is  an  excusable  one,  under  the  practise  of  the 
board  it  is  not  deemed  neglect  of  duty  justifying  dismissal. 
The  determination  of  whether  an  unexcused  absence  is 
neglect  of  duty  lies  primarily  with  the  board  of  education, 
and  if  there  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  exercise  of  discretion 
on  the  part  of  the  board  in  disposing  of  such  question  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  ought  not  to  interfere.  Apart 
from  the  general  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioner 
in  educational  matters  conferred  by  Section  880  of  the 
Education  I^aw,  it  is  expressly  provided  by  Section  1093 
of  the  Greater  New  York  Charter,  authorizing  dismissal  of 
a  teacher  for  neglect  of  duty,  that  the  decision  of  the  board 
in  proceedings  for  such  dismissal  is  subject  to  review  by 
the  Commissioner.  If  upon  an  appeal  to  the  Commissioner 
from  a  dismissal  of  a  teacher  for  absence  from  duty,  it  ap- 
pears that  such  absence  was  for  a  cause  which  fairly  called 
for  granting  an  excuse,   such  absence  was  not  neglect  of 
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duty,  and  it  will  be  incumbent  upon  the  Commissioner 
to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  board. 

The  statute  relating  to  dismissal  of  teachers  does  not 
indicate  that  the  absence  of  a  married  woman  teacher  for 
the  purpose  of  bearing  a  child,  constitutes  a  cause  for  dis- 
missal. The  board  of  education  has  not  by  any  rule  or 
by-law,  adopted  in  pursuance  of  statute,  attempted  to 
classify  absences  from  duty  because  of  child-birth  as  in- 
excusable or  as  requiring  special  disciplinary  considera- 
tion or  treatment.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  Section  1088 
of  the  charter,  pertaining  to  leave  of  absence  and  excuse  of 
absence,  would  justify  a  reasonable  rule  regulating  the 
duration  and  effect  of  absences  of  married  women  teachers 
for  the  ptupose  of  child-birth.  The  lack  of  statute  or  rule 
upon  the  subject  leaves  for  determination  the  question 
as  to  whether  such  absences  may  reasonably  be  excused 
under  existing  by-laws,  and  as  to  whether,  if  unexcused, 
they  constitute  neglect  of  duty. 

As  asserted  by  the  counsel  for  the  board,  it  may  be 
that  absence  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  a  child  is  not  ab- 
sence for  ''serious  personal  illness,"  within  Section  44, 
Subd.  5  of  the  By-laws  and  therefore  excusable  ''with  pay." 
But  such  absence  clearly  falls  within  Subdivision  4  of  such 
section  which  authorizes  excuses  of  absences  "without 
pay,"  with  no  restriction  as  to  the  cause  thereof,  except  as 
to  special  absences  described  in  Subdivision  3a. 

The  fact  of  her  absence  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  a 
child  was  deemed  by  the  district  superintendent  as  sufficient 
to  justify  charges  of  neglect  of  duty  against  her.  It  was 
apparently  the  purpose  of  the  board  and  its  officers  to 
adopt  the  policy  of  dismissing  from  the  service  all  married 
women  teachers  who  absented  themselves  from  their  posi- 
tions because  of  child-birth  and  to  classify  such  absences 
as  inexcusable. 

There  is  no  statutory  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  a 
married  woman  as  a  teacher  in  the  pubHc  schools  of  the 
City  of  New  York  nor,  so  far  as  the  record  shows,  is  there 
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any  by-law  or  regulation  of  the  board  which  forbids  such 
employment. 

As  to  the  continuance  in  the  schools  of  a  teacher  who 
marries  after  entering  the  service,  it  has  been  decided  by 
the  Cotirt  of  Appeals  that  marriage  may.  not,  in  itself,  be 
made  a  ground  for  dismissal.  In  the  case  of  Murphy  v. 
Board  of  Education,  177  N.  Y.  494,  the  court  held  that  a 
by-law  of  the  board  which  provided  that: 

"Should  a  female  principal,  head  of  department  or 
teacher,  marry,  her  place'  shall  thereupon  become  vacant," 
was  void,  because  under  the  charter  a  teacher  could  not  be 
dismist  for  any  other  cause  than  "gross  misconduct,  in- 
subordination, neglect  of  duty  or  general  inefficiency," 
the  import  of  this  decision  being  that  since  the  marriage 
of  a  woman  teacher  was  not  legally  included  under  any  one 
or  more  of  these  four  specific  and  exclusive  causes  it  could 
not  be  made  a  cause  for  dimissal. 

But  this  appeal  carries  the  question  of  the  status  of  the 
married  women  teachers  in  the  City  of  New  York  one  step 
beyond  this  determination  of  the  court.  Married  women 
teachers  under  the  rules  and  practise  of  the  board  may  be, 
and  are,  employed.  Women  teachers,  under  the  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  may  not  be  dismist  on  account  of 
marriage  after  entering  the  service.  The  question  now 
asked  is :  May  the  board  dismiss  a  married  woman  teacher 
for  that  which  is  the  lawful,  natural  consequence  of  mar- 
riage and  its  social  sanction?  Such  answer  as  the  highest 
court  gives  to  this  question  on  its  legal  merits,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  following  quotation  from  the  dissenting  opinion 
of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  this  very 
case: 

"Maternity  requiring  occasional  absences  at  periods  of 
child-birth  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  employment  of 
potential  mothers  as  teachers.  If  the  legislature  had  re- 
garded this  consequence  as  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of 
the  schools,  it  would  certainly  have  guarded  against  it  by 
prohibitory  enactment.  We  find  no  such  prohibition 
in  the  law  or  in  any  duly  authorized  rule  or  regulation  of 
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the  board  of  education  adopted  pursuant  to  law.     *     * 

*****  The  reasons  for  and  against  the  ei 
ployment  of  young  mothers  as  pubHc  school  teachers,  set" 
out  in  this  record  in  the  majority  and  minority  reports  of 
the  committee  on  elementary  schools  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, are  appropriate  for  the  consideration  of  the  law- 
making power,  but  do  not  concern  the  courts.  The  ques- 
tion which  we  are  called  upon  to  decide  in  this  proceeding 
is  whether  the  specific  accusation  upon  which  the  relater 
has  been  dismist  from  her  position,  to  wit,  'absence  for 
the  purpose  of  bearing  a  child,'  constituting  the  neglect  of 
duty  within  the  meaning  of  Sec.  1093  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Charter.  I  agree  with  the  learned  judge  who  heard 
the  case  at  Special  Term  (Mr.  Justice  Seabury)  that  it 
does  not."  See  People  ex  rel.  Peixotto  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, 212  N.  Y.  463. 

This  opinion,  concurred  in  by  Justice  Hogan,  serves 
not  only  to  define  clearly  the  issue  before  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  as  stated  above,  but  also  to  give 
advice  of  greatest  weight  and  of  highest  source  as  to  the 
import  of  the  laws  of  the  state  touching  the  merits  of  this 
controversy.  What,  under  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  lay  within  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of 
Education  against  a  review  of  its  action  by  the  courts, 
may,  as  stated  above,  be  reviewed,  upon  appeal,  by  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Education  and  must  in  this  pro- 
ceeding be  determined. 

Without  undertaking  to  determine  or  to  define  here 
the  limits  of  the  board's  discretion  (and  it  is  and  has  been 
the  general  poHcy  of  this  Department  to  assure  the  widest 
discretion  practicable)  and  without  discussing  here  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  poHcy  of  employing 
married  teachers  or  estimating  their  relative  efficiency 
(since  such  rehearsal  would  not  touch  directly  the  matter 
at  issue)  I  present  the  conclusion  to  which  I  am  compelled 
after  a  careful  and  thoro  examination  of  all  the  papers  in 
the  case :  That  the  board  should  have  accepted  the  natural 
corollary  of  its  policy,  voluntary  or  enforced,  of  employing 
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or  retaining  married  women  teachers,  and  should  have 
given  at  least  as  favorable  consideration  to  an  absence 
for  child-birth  as  is  normally  given  to  absences  asked  for 
reasons  of  personal  convenience,  of  minor  or  grave  illness, 
or  for  pm-poses  of  study  and  travel  or  of  improving  health. 

The  appellant  absented  herself  by  reason  of  a  neces- 
sity which  should  have  excused  her  had  she  presented  it 
on  filing  the  notification  of  her  absence  (if  excuse  were 
given  for  any  purpose  whatever)  and,  under  the  practise 
of  the  board,  should  at  any  rate  have  procured  her  excuse 
when  she  was  ready  to  return;  for  not  only  was  there  no 
wilful  disregard  of  duty,  except  the  item  which  the  board 
declined  to  make  a  part  of  its  reason  for  dismissal,  but 
there  was  respect  shown  by  the  appellant  for  those  very 
reasons  which  the  majority  in  its  report  urged  against 
the  presence  in  the  school  of  one  approaching  maternity. 

Home  duties  should  doubtless,  in  some  cases,  suggest 
to  the  teacher  her  withdrawal  from  the  school  after  ma- 
ternity. Dismissal  for  ''general  inefiiciency"  would  be 
warranted  if  upon  return  a  teacher  was  found  to  be  unable 
after  trial  to  perform  school  duties.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  a  reasonable,  unwilful  absence,  due  to  a 
natural  unavoidable  cause,  could  be  construed  as  neglect 
of  duty;  and  it  is  difiicult  to  understand  why  an  absence 
for  the  most  highly  creditable  social  reason  should  be  so 
treated. 

As  Commissioner  I  would  give  every  possible  aid  in  my 
power  to  promote  devotion  to  duty,  zealous  service  and 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  the  state,  to  pre- 
vent neglect  of  duty  and  inefficiency  and  to  eliminate  in- 
competence ;  and  I  attribute  only  such  high  purposes  to  the 
board  of  education  in  its  action  in  this  case.  But  I  am  of 
the  clear  opinion,  which  I  am  obHged  to  follow,  that  these 
ends  and  purposes  will  not  be  served  by  selecting,  or  seem- 
ing to  select,  for  stigma  or  reproach  such  a  reason  for  tem- 
porary absence  from  school  duty  as  is  offered  in  this  case, 
or  inferring  or  seeming  to  infer  inefficiency  from  the  mere 
fact  of  motherhood. 
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If,  as  this  Honorable  Board  appears  to  hold,  married 
women  teachers  should  ipso  facto  end  their  service  upon 
maternity,  this  policy  (which  I  can  not  believe  sound  in 
principle  or  wholesome  in  practise)  can  be  made  possible 
only  thru  legislation  making  it  lawful  to  discharge,  be- 
cause of  marriage,  a  teacher  in  service.  Meanwhile  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  board  to  adopt  a  practise  in  accord  with 
the  clear  intent  of  existing  law  and  in  harmony  with  this 
decision. 

THE  APPEAIv  IS  SUSTAINED 

It  is  hereby  ordered: 

That  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  adopted  October  8,  19 13,  sustaining 
the  suspension  of  Bridget  C.  Peixotto  as  teacher  in  charge 
of  Public  School  No.  14,  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  in  such 
city,  confirming  the  action  of  its  committee  on  elementary 
schools,  finding  the  said  teacher  guilty  of  the  charge  of 
neglect  of  duty  and  dismissing  her  from  the  service  of  such 
board,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  set  aside  and  the  said 
board  is  directed  to  reinstate  the  said  Bridget  C.  Peixotto 
as  teacher  in  the  public  schools  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

This  decision  must  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  notice  thereof 
be  by  him  given  to  the  appellant  and  respondent,  with 
opportunity  to  examine  the  same. 

In  witness  whereof,  I,  John  H.  Finley,  Commissioner 
of  Education  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  afiix  the  seal  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, at  the  City  of  Albany,  this  eleventh  day  of  January, 

1915- 

John  H.  Fini^ey 

Commissioner  op  Education 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


VII 

DISCUSSIONS 

THE  ASSOCIATION   OF  AMERICAN   UNIVERSITY 

PROFESSORS 

Of  late  there  have  been  numerous  indications  that  a 
nation-wide  spirit  of  cooperation  is  developing  among 
American  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Until  practically 
the  beginning  of  this  new  century,  each  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  has  worked  out  its  problem  in  comparative 
isolation.  A  spirit  of  institutional  self-sufficiency  char- 
acterized the  management  of  internal  affairs  and  external 
relations.  To  be  sure,  a  considerable  similarity  existed 
among  the  more  prominent  institutions;  but  this  was  not 
the  product  of  joint  effort.  It  was  the  result  of  tradition 
and  the  presence  of  a  common  problem,  together  with  the 
suggestive  force  of  successful  example.  When  confronted 
with  problems  of  special  difficulty,  college  presidents  and 
committees  of  the  faculty  or  board  of  trustees  had  studied 
the  experience  of  other  institutions.  But  such  exchanges 
of  academic  ideas  and  practises  were  merely  occasional. 
They  lacked  the  continuity  necessary  for  the  most  effec- 
tive cooperation  in  the  matter  of  solving  common  uni- 
versity problems.  Fortunately  the  situation  with  refer- 
ence to  organized  cooperation  is  now  greatly  changed. 

Within  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  there  have  been  two 
movements  which  have  contributed  to  bring  the  communal 
mind  of  the  universities  and  colleges  to  bear  upon  the 
problems  of  higher  education.  The  first  was  the  organiza- 
tion of  local  associations  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools, 
a  step  which  culminated  in  the  large  national  work  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  and  other  systems 
of  cooperation  suggested  by  it.  The  second  was  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  which 
was    followed    by    similar    organizations    of    state,    urban, 
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and  other  higher  schools.  For  the  most  part,  both  of 
these  movements  have  dealt  with  university  policy  with 
the  special  emphasis  of  the  administrative  viewpoint. 
University  men,  actively  engaged  in  research,  teaching, 
and  applied  science,  have  not  been  associated  in  any  national 
organization  expressive  of  their  particular  interest  in  the 
university  problem  as  a  whole.  It  is  altogether  natural 
that  a  group  of  such  central  importance  in  higher  educa- 
tion should  sooner  or  later  organize  for  the  better  study 
of  its  own  problems.  The  movement  for  cooperation 
among  universities  and  university  men  would  be  incomplete 
without  such  a  society.  It  is  now  provided.  The  Associa- 
tion of  American  University  Professors  was  formally  in- 
stituted in  New  York  City,  January  i  and  2. 

The  genesis  of  a  new  and  significant  society  is  interesting 
both  to  the  profession  and  to  the  pubHc.  For  a  consider- 
able period  of  time  there  has  been  developing  among  schol- 
ars an  increased  concern  for  the  efficiency  of  higher  learn- 
ing and  teaching.  On  the  positive  side,  it  expresses  itself 
in  the  encouragement  of  research,  the  improvement  of 
class  teaching,  the  development  of  more  practical  training 
in  the  professional  schools,  the  further  revision  of  entrance 
requirements  and  college  courses,  the  shortening  of  the 
years  of  study  for  the  talented,  and  in  other  kindred  lines 
of  activity.  On  the  negative  side,  it  voices  itself  in  a  jeal- 
ous regard  for  the  right  and  the  responsibility  of  freedom^ 
in  thought  and  teaching,  in  the  increase  of  mutual  under^i 
standing  and  consideration  among  university  teachersJ 
administrators  and  trustees,  in  the  protection  of  the  schol-l 
ar's  time  and  energy  from  the  encroachments  of  merel] 
routine  tasks,  and  in  similar  ejfforts  to  save  the  college 
teacher's  usefulness.  Together  these  varied  interests  are 
responsible  for  a  new  association  of  college  and  university 
teachers,  one  which  aims  to  do  for  the  profession  of  scholar- 
ship what  the  American  Bar  Association  has  done  for  legal 
practitioners  and  the  American  Medical  Association  for 
physicians  and  surgeons. 

The  new  society  had  its  inception  in  the  active  interest  of 
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a  small  and  eminent  group  of  professors  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  With  the  cooperation  of  a  number  of  teach- 
ers of  equal  prominence  at  Columbia  University,  inquiry 
was  made  among  the  leading  faculty  members  of  ten  lead- 
ing universities  as  to  the  belief  in  the  worth  of  an  academic 
association.  The  response  favored  the  project,  and  a  pre- 
liminary meeting  was  called  in  Baltimore  for  the  last  of 
November!  This  conference  was  attended  by  unofficial 
representatives  from  Cornell,  Harvard,  Clark,  Yale,  Colum- 
bia, Princeton,  Johns  Hopkins,  and  Wisconsin  Universi- 
ties. It  was  agreed  that  the  chair  should  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  twenty-five  to  prepare  a  plan  of  organization, 
propose  a  constitution,  and  issue  a  call.  The  meeting  was 
called,  invitations  being  issued  to  fifteen  hundred  profes- 
sors. Two  hundred  attended,  and  many  who  were  unable 
to  be  present  exprest  a  favorable  interest  in  the  move- 
ment. 

The  work  of  the  assembly  consisted  of  four  definite 
tasks:  (i)  To  discuss  the  worth  of  the  project  and  to  de- 
cide definitely  whether  or  not  organization  was  advisable. 
(2)  To  adopt  a  constitution.  (3)  To  elect  officers.  And 
(4)  to  discuss  questions  of  policy. 

The  most  interesting  and  important  labor  of  the  meet- 
ing was  that  of  adopting  a  constitution,  for  here  were  made 
the  most  important  decisions  as  to  purpose,  membership, 
and  policy.  The  opening  address  of  the  first  session  was 
given  by  Professor  John  Dewey,  who  outlined  the  need  of 
an  association,  indicated  the  scope  of  its  activities,  and  out- 
lined some  of  the  important  principles  which  should  gov- 
ern its  conduct.  This  introductory  statement  seemed  to 
cover  the  thought  of  most  of  those  present,  inasmuch  as 
the  succeeding  speakers  merely  discust  particular  points 
of  accord  or  caution  by  way  of  supplementing  the  main  dis- 
cussion. A  motion  to  form  an  association  was  carried 
unanimously,  and  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the  adoption 
of  the  specific  provisions  of  the  constitution.  Professor 
Arthur  O.  I^ovejoy,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Committee  on  Organization,  gave  the  general 
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view  of  those  who  had  prepared  the  provisional  draft, 
indicating  the  points  upon  which  the  committee  was  un- 
certain or  divided.  At  various  times  during  the  discussion, 
the  tabulated  replies  to  the  inquiries  of  the  committee 
were  cited  to  suggest  the  attitude  of  those  who  were  unable 
to  attend.  The  constitution  was  then  adopted  as  a  whole 
in  provisional  form.  Professor  John  Dewey  was  elected 
first  president,  and  the  executive  council  was  authorized 
to  appoint  a  secretary.  On  the  report  of  a  nominating 
committee,  a  council  of  thirty  members,  representative 
of  the  various  subjects  and  institutions,  was  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

The  provisions  of  the  constitution,  which  provoked  the 
most  debate,  were  those  bearing  on  membership.  Admin- 
istrative officers  not  giving  a  substantial  amount  of  time 
to  research  or  teaching  were  declared  ineHgible.  There 
were  some  who  felt  it  would  be  a  definite  loss  to  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  association  if  the  administrative  point  of 
view  was  not  officially  represented  in  the  membership. 
But  a  considerable  majority  held  the  opinion  that  the  ad- 
ministrative point  of  view  was  amply  provided  for  in  other 
existing  associations  of  universities,  precisely  as  the  special 
point  of  view  of  research  was  cared  for  in  existing  scientific 
bodies,  and  that  the  special  competency  of  the  new  asso- 
ciation lay  in  its  capacity  for  discussing  university  problems 
from  the  standpoint  of  teaching  as  a  homogeneous  group. 

In  similar  spirit  the  meeting  refused  to  restrict  member- 
ship to  those  of  marked  scientific  attainment  or  of  pro- 
fessorial rank.  Likewise  it  placed  ehgibility  upon  an  indi- 
vidual basis,  refusing  to  identify  ehgibihty  with  member- 
ship in  particular  universities  or  learned  societies.  Thus  all 
teachers  in  colleges,  graduate  schools,  and  professional 
departments  are  made  eligible,  provided  they  have  had  suffi- 
cient experience  in  university  teaching  to  be  appreciative 
of  its  problems  and  contributive  to  their  solution.  Ten 
years  of  experience  in  institutions  of  higher  education  is 
the  sole  standard  of  eligibihty.  Thus  the  society  is  privi- 
leged to  choose  its  members  on  direct  judgments  of  the  in- 
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dividuars  professional  and  personal  worth.  Inasmuch  as 
the  association  had  exprest  its  interest  in  the  whole  educa- 
tive work  of  the  university,  it  felt  that  useful  participation 
in  college  teaching  for  an  adequate  period  of  time  was  the 
most  democratic  basis  for  eligibility. 

Apart  from  declaring  its  interest  in  the  whole  problem  of 
higher  education,  the  association  did  not  go  on  record  as 
to  the  policies  it  wishes  to  pursue.  The  discussion  of  policy 
did  not  go  beyond  the  suggestion  of  questions  which  might 
be  considered  in  the  future.  The  members  seemed  con- 
tent to  let  the  future  determine  their  attitude.  The  pro- 
gram for  the  following  year  was  left  to  the  executive  coun- 
cil, and  such  problems  as  had  been  suggested  for  considera- 
tion were  referred  to  the  same  body.  Among  these  were 
the  questions  of  academic  freedom,  the  appointment  and 
promotion  of  professors,  and  the  relation  of  educational 
foundations  to  individual  colleges. 

If  one  might  judge  from  the  tenor  of  the  various  provi- 
sions of  the  constitution  and  from  the  debates  and  votes 
of  the  assembly,  the  new  association  has  been  organized 
upon  a  broad  basis  that  insures  valuable  service  to  higher 
education  in  America.  From  now  on  the  professor  is  to  be 
heard  in  matters  of  wide-spread  university  policy.  The 
new  organization  gives  full  recognition  to  every  phase  of 
higher  teaching,  whether  in  the  college,  professional  school, 
or  graduate  department.  Notwithstanding  the  supreme 
position  usually  given  to  research  in  academic  circles,  the 
association  apparently  desired  to  give  an  equal  rank  to  that 
scholarship  which  functions  in  collegiate  and  professional 
instruction.  An  attempt  to  obtain  incidental  but  specific 
recognition  of  the  work  of  university  men  in  public  service 
was  unsuccessful.  A  motion  to  list  public  service  with 
research  and  instruction  was  made,  but  the  house  without 
debate,  chose  to  describe  the  prevalent  types  of  university 
work  in  traditional  language,  leaving  the  new  issue  in  abey- 
ance. 

There  can  be  Httle  question  that  the  Association  of  Uni- 
versity professors  will  offer  much  assistance  in  the  solution 
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of  university  problems.  Doubtless  the  mere  existence  of  a 
professional  body  with  a  membership  of  high  repute  will 
aid  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  better  aca- 
demic standards.  Such  an  association  will  carry  weight 
where  educational  foundations,  boards  of  trustees,  and 
even  administrators  are  subject  to  skepticism,  if  not  suspi- 
cion. To  its  members  the  organization  will  offer  something 
of  the  stimulus  necessary  to  develop  that  vigorous  inter- 
est in  general  university  problems  which  is  a  requisite  to 
any  effective  distribution  of  responsibiUty  among  uni- 
versity men. 

Henry  Suzzai^i^o 

Teachkrs  College 
Columbia  University 


THE  GENERAL  EDUCATION  BOARD 

The  first  comprehensive  report  of  the  General  Education 
Board,  covering  the  twelve  years  of  its  activity  from  its 
foundation  in  1902  to  July,  19 14,  has  been  issued  in  a  volume 
of  240  pages  with  numerous  illustrations  and  maps.  The 
Board  has  made  annual  reports  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
the  Interior  which  have  been  included  in  the  reports  of  that 
Department,  but  no  general  survey  of  the  work  of  the  Board 
in  its  intentions  and  results  has  until  now  been  made  pub- 
He.  The  volume  contains  a  history  of  the  Board,  with  a 
detailed  account  of  its  resources  and  expenditures ;  a  chapter 
on  farm  demonstrations,  which  have  played  an  important 
part  in  its  activities;  and  various  chapters  on  those  forms 
of  education  in  the  United  States  that  have  been  given 
financial  support,  with  a  full  discussion  of  the  raison  d'Stre 
of  the  benefactions.  The  whole  is  in  the  end  not  only  the 
careful  and  consistent  account  of  the  control  of  a  vast 
fund  donated  from  private  sources  for  the  pubHc  welfare, 
but  it  is  an  educational  document  of  permanent  value  for 
the  light  that  it  sheds  upon  those  phases  of  education  that 
it  has  made  it  its  mission  accurately  to  estimate  as  integral 
parts  in  the  development  of  a  national  intelHgence  and  by 
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so  doing  upon  the  whole  comphcated  problem  of  education 
in  the  United  States. 

The  incorporation  of  the  General  Education  Board  by 
Act  of  Congress  took  place,  as  will  be  remembered,  in  1903. 
The  charter  stated  as  the  general  object  of  the  corporation 
"the  promotion  of  education  within  the  United  States  of 
America,  without  distinction  of  race,  sex,  or  creed."  This 
broad,  general  object  was  further  specifically  stated  to  in- 
clude the  power  to  establish  and  endow  schools  of  any  grade 
or  kind,  as  well  as  higher  institutions  of  learning ;  to  cooperate 
with  bodies  engaged  in  educational  work;  to  collect  educa- 
tional statistics  and  information;  to  publish  and  distribute 
documents;  "and  in  general  to  do  and  perform  all  things 
necessary  or  convenient  for  the  promotion  of  the  objects 
of  the  corporation."  As  the  report  points  out,  the  entire 
field  of  education  in  the  United  States,  and  using  the  word 
"education"  in  its  broadest  significance,  is  open  to  the  Board 
under  the  authority  conferred  upon  it  by  its  charter.  It 
can  use  its  resources,  as  it  has  done,  in  supplementing  the 
income  of  established  institutions;  it  can  cooperate  alike 
with  public  authorities  and  with  private  organizations;  it 
can  undertake  educational  experiments  along  any  line  and 
at  any  level;  and  it  can  conduct  educational  research  and 
disseminate  reports  and  data — a  field  of  operation  prac- 
tically unbounded  in  its  extent,  and  a  function,  if  wisely 
exercised,  almost  incalculable  in  the  possibility  of  benefits 
conferred. 

The  first  permanent  endowment  to  the  Board  was  received 
from  Mr.  Rockefeller  in  1905  and  amounted  to  $10,000,000. 
In  1907,  a  further  gift  of  $32,000,000  was  made,  one-third 
to  be  added  to  the  permanent  endowment  of  the  Board, 
two-thirds  to  be  applied  to  specific  objects  within  the  cor- 
porate purposes  of  the  Board,  and  the  remainder  not  so 
designated  to  be  ultimately  added  to  the  endowment. 
Out  of  the  sum  thus  subject  to  distribution  and  its  accrued 
income  the  University  of  Chicago  received  $i3>554»343v 
the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research  $10,267,022 
and  the  General  Education  Board  $1,239,830.     In    1909.. 
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$10,000,000  more  was  given  to  the  Board,  which  at  the  same 
time  was  authorized  to  distribute  the  entire  principal  sum 
or  any  part  of  it  at  its  discretion,  and  it  was  released  from 
the  obligation  of  holding  its  gifts  in  perpetuity.  Besides 
the  sums  thus  contributed  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  the  Board 
received,  in  1905,  $200,000  from  Anna  T.  Jeanes  for  the 
"assistance  of  the  Negro  rural  schools  in  the  south."  At 
the  present  time  the  Board's  resoiu-ces  are  valued  at  $33,- 
939,156,  of  which  $30,918,063  is  general  endowment  and 
$3,021,093  reserve  fund.  The  gross  income  for  the  year 
1913-14  was  $2,426,311.  The  appropriations  of  the  Board 
up  to  June  30,  1914,  for  all  purposes  have  been  $15,894,355. 
In  addition  to  the  above  sums  contributed  to  permanent 
endowment,  and  pending  the  incorporation  of  the  Board, 
Mr.  Rockefeller  gave  in  1902,  $1,000,000  to  the  Board, 
with  the  stipulation  that  the  principal  should  be  used  in  the 
southern  states  during  a  period  of  ten  years. 

The  activities  of  the  General  Education  Board  have 
been  exercised  in  two  principal  directions :  In  education  in 
the  south,  and  in  higher  education  in  the  whole  United 
States. 

In  the  southern  states  much  valuable  and  important  work 
had  already  been  done  toward  the  betterment  of  educa- 
tional conditions  by  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  the 
Slater  Fund,  and  the  Southern  Education  Board,  before 
the  General  Education  Board  entered  the  field.  The 
Peabody  Fund  was  designed  for  the  promotion  of  popular 
education  in  the  south  thru  cooperation  with  state  and  local 
officials.  It  aided  in  this  way  in  the  establishment  of  pub- 
lic schools,  in  the  development  of  state  normal  schools, 
in  the  support  of  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  Institutes  and 
other  schools  for  negroes,  and  finally  contributed  the  bulk 
of  its  capital  to  the  George  Peabody  CoUege  for  Teachers 
at  Nashville.  The  purpose  of  the  Slater  Fund  was  the  de- 
velopment of  educational  facilities  for  the  negro,  which  has 
been  carried  out  particularly  along  the  Hnes  of  vocational 
training.     More  recently  it  has  concentrated  its  attention, 
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like  the  Southern  Education  Board,  on  the  rural  schools  of 
the  south. 

The  General  Education  Board  attacked  this  whole  prob- 
lem at  a  somewhat  different  angle.  Its  first  move  was  to 
acquire  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  conditions  in  the 
southern  states.  It  soon  became  clear,  says  the  report, 
that  before  a  system  of  public  schools  could  be  estabHshed 
and  maintained  better  economic  conditions  must  prevail. 
Under  the  circumstances  at  hand  the  entire  educational 
organization  was  inefficient  and  unsatisfactory.  A  well 
organized  state  educational  system  even  a  decade  ago  did 
not  exist  in  any  southern  state.  These  conditions,  how- 
ever, the  report  points  out,  were  not  primarily  due  to  any 
lack  of  interest  in  popular  education,  but  were  mainly  the 
result  of  rural  poverty,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
resources  of  the  soil  were  ample  and  the  climate  was  favor- 
able to  general  rural  prosperity.  The  obvious  trouble  was 
that  the  southern  farmer,  in  the  main,  was  wholly  ignorant 
of  intelligent  farming,  and  until  these  conditions  could  be 
improved  and  the  available  resources  of  the  people  could  be 
greatly  enlarged  no  adequate  school  system  could  be  sup- 
ported by  taxation;  the  Board  wisely  recognizing  the  fact 
that  a  system  of  pubHc  schools  developed  by  private  gifts 
would  be  a  positive  disservice  to  the  community,*  and  that 
to  fulfil  its  purpose  the  public  school  must  inevitably  repre- 
sent community  ideals,  community  initiative  and  community 
support.  The  Board  acting  on  this  basis  decided  to  under- 
take the  agricultural  education  of  the  farmer  on  the  soil, 
on  the  theory  that  if  he  could  be  substantially  helped  to  a 
better  condition  of  economic  result,  he  would  gladly  support 
better  schools.  The  whole  vastly  important  work  of  farm 
demonstrations  was  accordingly  begun,  and  under  the  active 
cooperation  of  the  General  Education  Board  with  the 
General  Government,  there  was  brought  about  an  immediate 
and  rapid  expansion  of  the  movement  in  every  direction. 
The  report  contains  a  detailed  description  of  this  work  as 
it  has  actually  been  carried  out  in  the  various  states.  From 
1903    to    19 14   the   Board   expended   in   farm   demonstra- 
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tions  $925,750.  The  results  have  been  plainly  not  only- 
better  agricultural  conditions  and  increased  financial  profit, 
but  a  social  and  educational  awakening  of  the  rural  south. 
The  report  disclaims  an  accompUshed  transformation, 
which  in  fact  does  not  exist;  but  it  justly  asserts  the  ex- 
istence of  fresh  interests  and  activities  that  are  destined 
in  the  end  to  bring  about  far-reaching  material  and  social 
changes.  With  its  statement  that  this  is  assuredly  educa- 
tional work  of  the  most  valuable  kind  no  one  surely  will 
disagree. 

American  education,  the  report  reminds  us,  is  organized 
— or,  perhaps,  better,  should  be  organized — in  three  divi- 
sions: the  graded  or  elementary  school,  the  high  school, 
and  the  college  or  university.  During  the  first  two  decades 
succeeding  the  war,  provision  was  made  by  law  in  all  the 
southern  states  for  the  organization  of  pubHc  elementary 
school  systems.  The  report  considers,  with  considerable 
detail,  the  conditions  of  elementary  education  in  the  south 
and  the  prime  importance  in  the  whole  problem  of  the  rural 
school.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  southern  situa- 
tion is  its  predominantly  rural  character  and  the  fact  is 
emphasized  that  public  education  can  not  succeed  in  the 
south  unless  rural  education  can  be  made  effective.  The 
farm  demonstration  work,  as  it  has  been  described,  is  un- 
doubtedly calculated  to  create  conditions  favorable  to 
educational  development,  and  statistics  abundantly  show 
continually  increasing  provisions  for  schools,  and  the  efforts 
that  are  being  made  to  remedy  the  palpable  deficiencies 
in  school  administration  and  school  equipment. 

The  proper  development  of  elementary  education,  how- 
ever, is  dependent  on  the  high  school;  without  it  the  ele- 
mentary pupil  — thus  the  report — lacks  a  powerful  incentive 
to  continue  his  schooling;  and  without  adequate  facilities 
in  secondary  education  a  competent  body  of  elementary 
school  teachers  can  not  be  obtained  in  sufficient  numbers. 
The  college  or  university  is  equally  dependent,  for  without 
proper  facilities  at  the  secondary  school  level  the  college 
will  be  formless  and  ineffective.     The  educational  surveys 
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undertaken  by  the  Board,  that  have  been  already  referred 
to,  dealt  also  with  high  school  conditions  in  the  southern 
states.  A  chaotic  condition  was  disclosed.  To  quote 
the  report:  "For  the  most  part  the  'high  school'  reported 
in  the  statistics  was  shadowy  and  confused  in  the  extreme. 
It  had  no  separate  rooms  or  instructors,  no  organized  cur- 
riculum, no  regularly  organized  classes,  no  differentiation 
of  subject  matter  according  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
teachers.  Laboratory  or  other  equipment  there  was, 
generally  speaking,  none."  While  it  was  confusedly  in- 
volved with  a  poorly  organized  elementary  school  at  one 
end,  the  report  goes  on  to  say,  the  relationship  with  the 
college  was  equally  unsatisfactory  at  the  other,  in  that  the 
colleges  neither  had  an  adequate  knowledge  of  what  the 
schools  were  doing  nor  influence  over  them.  Some  of  the 
states  did  not  even  recognize  the  high  school  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  school  system,  and  in  one  the  law  provided  that 
the  common  schools  should  teach  "the  elementary  branches 
of  an  English  education  only."  A  secondary  school  move- 
ment had  already  begun,  however,  in  many  of  the  states, 
but  for  lack  of  resources  and  leadership  it  was  making  slow 
and  irregular  progress  when  the  Board  entered  the  field 
and  stated  its  willingness  to  provide  funds  to  the  several 
state  universities  and  departments  of  education  for  the 
salaries  and  traveHng  expenses  of  professors  of  secondary 
education.  According  to  the  general  policy  of  the  Board 
these  professors,  who  under  this  arrangement  were  readily 
appointed,  became  state  and  university  officials,  answerable 
alone  to  the  state  and  university  authorities  and  free 
to  work  out  the  local  problem  in  whatever  way  their  judg- 
ment approved.  Cooperation  in  this  manner  is  now  under 
way  in  eleven  southern  states.  In  Louisiana,  the  work  be- 
gun by  the  Board  has  been  taken  over  by  the  state.  Since 
the  appointment  of  these  "Professors  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion," there  have  been  estabhshed  in  this  territory  no  less 
than  626  four-year  high  schools  and  612  three-year  high 
schools — a  result  not,  of  course,  wholly  due  to  the  activities 
of  the  Board,  but  nevertheless  largely  due  to  its  assistance 
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and  incentive.  The  appropriations  of  the  Board  in  connec- 
tion with  this  movement  in  twelve  southern  states  have 
been  a  total  of  $242,861.  The  movement  has  resulted  not 
only  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of  schools,  but  in  building 
schools  of  improved  architectural  type,  a  number  of  which 
are  illustrated  in  the  report.  Eight  years  ago,  says  the  re- 
port, the  term  "high  school"  conveyed  in  the  south  no  defi- 
nite meaning;  now  it  represents  a  fairly  well  conceived 
educational  entity,  whose  place,  scope,  and  requirements 
are  widely  appreciated. 

From  the  standpoint  both  of  the  amount  of  money  ap- 
propriated and  the  attention  bestowed,  by  far  the  most 
important  of  the  activities  of  the  Board  has  been  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country.  Sys- 
tematic studies  were  promptly  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  the  details  of  this  phase  of  American  education. 
"Efforts  were  made,"  says  the  report,  "to  ascertain  the 
number  of  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  country, 
the  purposes  for  which,  and  the  agencies  thru  which,  they 
had  been  chartered,  their  location,  their  resources,  their 
possible  sources  of  strength,  and,  with  the  utmost  particu- 
larity, their  relations  to  their  respective  communities." 
The  report  calls  attention  to  the  unique  situation  in  the 
United  States  in  respect  to  the  establishment  and  manage- 
ment of  higher  institutions  of  learning;  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  such  conditions;  the  incompetency 
of  the  states,  which  are  the  units  of  educational  adminis- 
tration, to  deal  with  the  problem  on  a  non-partisan,  imper- 
sonal, and  comprehensive  basis;  and  the  possible  scope  for 
private  initiative.  Only  a  minority  of  such  institutions 
were  rightly  called  college  or  university;  very  few  were 
found  to  confine  themselves  to  such  work  as  they  were 
equipt  to  do,  or  for  which  need  and  opportunity  existed; 
the  financial  side  in  the  great  majority  was  weak  and  in- 
adequate; the  geographical  distribution  Uttle  short  of  ab- 
surd. 

Out  of  it  all  there  ultimately  emerged  the  definite  policy 
of  the  Board  in  dealing  with  the  problem,  which  the  report 
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states  as  follows:  (i)  Preference  for  centers  of  wealth  and 
population  as  the  pivots  of  the  system;  (2)  systematic  and 
helpful  cooperation  with  religious  denominations;  (3)  con- 
centration of  gifts  in  the  form  of  endowment. 

The  report  explains  the  attitude  of  the  Board  in  detail. 
Of  the  hundreds  of  colleges  and  universities  struggling  for 
existence  at  the  time  the  Board  was  estabHshed,  thirty- 
four,  privately  endowed,  had  endowments  valued  at  $500,000 
or  more.  Of  these  thirty-four,  twenty-three  were  situated 
in  cities  and  growing  towns.  The  eleven  situated  less  favor- 
ably had  $13,000,000  in  endowment,  and  less  than  6,000 
students;  the  twenty-three  more  favorably  situated  had 
$72,000,000  of  endowment,  and  almost  36,000  students. 
The  400  that  had  less  than  $500,000  endowment  each  were 
nearly  all  situated  in  rural  communities  where  they  were 
waging  a  sad  struggle  for  means  and  students. 

Moved  by  these  considerations,  the  Board  by  preference 
selected  for  assistance  institutions  situated  within  a  field 
where  students  could  be  easily  procured,  where  the  care  of 
a  prosperous  community  could  be  counted  on,  and  where 
an  appetite  for  knowledge  and  culture  could  be  readily 
stimulated  and  gratified,  at  the  same  time  not  passing  by 
older  institutions,  otherwise  located. 

A  second  factor  of  immense  importance,  the  report  con- 
tinues, particularly  in  the  early  days  of  development,  is 
the  relationship  of  the  college  to  a  religious  denomination. 
ReHgious  bodies  have  very  unwisely  overmultiplied  colleges, 
thus  scattering  students  and  resources.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  founded  and  main- 
tained most  of  our  substantial  private  foundations.  An 
effort  to  develop  a  system  of  higher  education  in  the  United 
States  requires,  says  the  report,  constant  and  sympathetic 
cooperation  with  denominational  organizations;  only  thus 
can  certain  promising  institutions  be  aided  and  a  movement 
toward  concentration  of  denominational  effort  be  promoted. 

In  the  matter  of  endowment  it  was  tentatively  estimated 
that  an  efficient  college  should  enjoy  an  income  from  endow- 
ment covering  from  40  to  60  per  cent  of  its  annual  expendi- 
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ture.     In  order  to  obtain  and  retain  competent  teachers, 
the  colleges  must  be  financially  strong  and  secure.     Sup- 
port by  fees  and  by  contributions  to  meet  current  expense  j 
is  too  precarious  to  sustain  the  elaborate  organization  of j 
a  modem  institution  of  learning.      It  was  decided  that  the 
gifts  of  the  Board  should  be  made  to  endowment  and  on 
such  terms  as  were  calculated  to  draw  further  funds  to  and 
arouse  other  interests  in  the  selected  institutions,  with  the 
further  consideration   that   buildings,    grounds,    apparatus.j 
and  scholarships,  can  all  be  more  readily  obtained  thrU; 
gifts  than  can  the  endowment  necessary  to  meet  the  ex- 
penditure they  entail. 

Up  to  June  I,  1914,  says  the  report,  the  Board  made  con- 
tributions to  103  colleges  and  universities;  to  nineteen  of 
these  it  has  made  a  second  appropriation.  The  sums 
pledged  by  the  Board  amount  to  $10,582,591.  The 
institutions  assisted  have  themselves  undertaken  to  raise 
additional  sums  aggregating  almost  $40,000,000.  Thru 
the  activities  of  the  Board,  $50,384,323  will  shortly  have 
thus  been  added  to  the  college  and  university  resources 
of  the  country. 

The  gifts  of  the  Board  to  colleges  and  universities,  it 
is  pointed  out,  are  invariably  part  only  of  the  sums  which 
the  institutions  in  question  have  undertaken  to  raise.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  Board  requires  an  institution  to 
raise  any  particular  sum  or  to  raise  money  in  any  particular 
way.  Under  the  regular  method  of  procedure,  the  institu- 
tion, not  the  Board,  takes  the  initiative  by  announcing  its 
intention  to  undertake  the  raising  of  a  certain  sum,  toward 
which  a  contribution  is  requested  from  the  Board,  and  the 
Board  in  giving  is  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  every  other 
contributor. 

The  attention  of  the  Board  during  the  last  year  has  been 
turned,  also,  to  one  of  the  professional  schools  of  the  country, 
viz.,  that  of  medicine.  The  report  considers  succinctly  the 
development  of  medical  education  in  America;  the  changes 
in  recent  years,  and  the  new  type  of  medical  school  that  has 
resulted.     The  characteristics  of  this  new  type  of  school 
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are  a  four  years'  course  open  to  properly  qualified  students, 
the  first  two  years  devoted  to  laboratory  subjects,  the  last 
two  to  clinical  subjects;  a  close  organic  connection  with  its 
own  hospital  adequate  in  size  and  equipment  for  teaching 
and  research ;  and,  not  least  of  all,  instruction  in  both  labora- 
tory and  clinic  by  full-time  teachers.  The  Board  has  thus 
far  selected  for  assistance  three  medical  schools:  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  School,  to  which  $1,500,000  has  been  ap- 
propriated for  endowment;  the  Washington  University 
Medical  School  of  St.  I^ouis,  which  has  been  given  $750,000 
toward  a  $1,500,000  endowment;  and  the  Yale  University 
Medical  Department  to  which  has  been  given  $500,000 
toward  a  $2,000,000  endowment. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  a  detailed 
consideration  of  negro  education,  the  improvement  of  which 
was  one  of  the  first  subjects  taken  up  by  the  Board.  In 
deaHng  with  the  problem  the  Board  has  followed  the  method 
employed  in  connection  with  its  other  activities.  Thoro 
inquiries  were  undertaken  at  the  outset  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  the  details  of  existing  conditions,  educational, 
social  and  economic,  and  gifts  of  a  tentative  character  were 
made  in  order  that  an  ultimate  program  should  be  the  out- 
come of  experiment  and  demonstration.  Much  valuable 
work  had  already  been  done  in  the  south  for  the  education 
of  the  negro  before  the  General  Education  Board  began  its 
work,  but  this  the  Board  has  largely  supplemented  and  ex- 
tended. To  seven  negro  colleges  and  universities  it  has 
appropriated  $140,000.  The  conclusions  of  the  Board  in 
determining  these  gifts,  according  to  the  report,  are  that 
a  higher  education  ought  to  be  furnished  to  capable  negro 
men  and  women;  but  the  mere  attempt  to  deliver  the  tra- 
ditional college  curriculum  to  the  negro  does  not  rightly 
constitute  for  him  a  higher  education.  His  own  needs, 
environment,  capacity,  and  opportunity  should  be  studied, 
and  college  curriculums  should  be  framed  in  the  Hght  of  the 
facts  of  the  case.  Under  existing  conditions,  the  report 
concludes,  only  a  few  efficient  colleges  for  negroes  can  or 
ought  to  be  maintained. 
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This  first  comprehensive  report  of  the  General  Education 
Board  has  been  summarized  somewhat  in  detail  largely 
because  of  the  wide-spread  misunderstanding  that  prevails 
as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Board  toward  the  problems  of 
education  and  the  motives  that  control  its  benefactions,  as 
well  as  to  the  character  and  relations  of  the  benefactions 
themselves  as  parts  of  a  well-considered  plan  for  the  social 
and  educational  betterment  of  the  nation.  From  the  re-  , 
port  stands  out  prominently  the  large  outlook  that  at  the 
beginning  has  been  taken  by  the  Board  over  the  whole 
field  of  popular  education,  and  its  intention  to  give  its  sup- 
port to  such  phases  of  it  and  in  those  places  where  it  was 
urgently  needed.  Its  characteristic  method  of  procedure 
has  been  based  upon  two  great  fundamental  principles: 
a  thoro  investigation  of  a  proposed  field  of  operations  in 
order  to  secure  at  the  outset  an  accurate  appreciation  of  the 
underlying  facts,  and  the  evolution  on  the  basis  of  fact  of 
a  well-developed  and  consistent  plan  of  cooperative  as- 
sistance. This  has  been  the  state  of  the  case  where  new 
Unes  of  activity  have  been  struck  out  as  in  farm  demonstra- 
tions, and  it  is  equally  true  where  lines  aheady  indicated  by 
existing  conditions  have  been  followed  out  to  stronger  and 
more  conclusive  results. 

One  great  service  of  the  General  Education  Board,  as 
it  has  been  a  service  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  is  that  it 
has  understood  as  fundamentally  necessary,  and  has  tried 
to  bring  about,  a  recognized  system  of  American  education 
that  by  successive  coordinated  stages  should  proceed  logic- 
ally from  a  definite  beginning  to  a  definite  end — that  one 
step  in  educational  progress  should  definitely  lead  to  another, 
or,  in  its  actual  organization,  that  the  elementary  school 
should  be  naturally  articulated  on  to  the  high  school,  and 
the  high  school  in  its  turn  on  to  the  college  or  the  university. 
There  is  still  an  occasional  outcry  against  ''standardization" 
in  education,  and  there  has  recently  been  in  the  newspapers- 
a  protest  against  the  attitude  of  the  General  Education 
Board  toward  this  very  matter.  As  if  "standardization" 
in  the  meaning  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 
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were  not  one  thing  devoutly  to  be  desired.  The  time  has 
fortunately  gone  by  in  American  education  when  a  go-as- 
you-please  policy,  because  of  new  and  raw  conditions,  can 
be  pursued  or  even  tolerated,  and  the  time  has  come  when 
fundamentally  a  given  stage  in  the  educational  program 
should  mean  the  same  thing  in  one  place  that  it  does  in  an- 
other. The  standardization  that  is  supported  by  the 
Board  means  that  there  shall  be  a  recognized  educational 
beginning  and  a  recognized  end  in  the  elementary  school, 
in  the  high  school,  and  in  the  college  wherever  they  shall 
happen  to  be  placed.  It  does  not  mean  that  attention  should 
not  be  paid  to  environment  in  arranging  the  details  of  a 
course  of  study;  that  everything  should  always  be  done  in 
identically  the  same  manner;  and  that  the  especial  needs 
of  a  community  should  not  have  due  consideration  in  the 
arrangement  of  a  curriculum  in  school  or  college.  When 
an  alarm  cry  of  "standardization"  is  made  by  the  critics 
of  the  Board  or  the  Foundation  alike,  it  is  surely  the  re- 
sult of  ignorance  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case  and  the  actual 
issues  involved. 

The  matter  of  undue  educational  control,  that  seems  also 
to  exercise  the  minds  of  many  in  their  judgment  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  Board,  is  another  bugbear  that  has  not  thus  far 
appeared  as  a  reaHty,  nor  under  any  conceivable  circum- 
stances is  it  likely  to  appear.  The  key-note  of  the  activity 
of  the  Board  is  cooperation,  not  dictation  of  policy,  and  much 
less  limitation  and  constraint.  The  history  of  the  Board 
shows  a  desire  to  act  along  the  lines  of  logical  educational 
development  and  of  educational  progress,  leaving  the  ap- 
plication of  its  assistance  untrammeled  by  any  restrictions 
whatever,  except  the  restrictions  necessary  to  the  proper 
application  of  the  appropriations  made  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  ends  that  the  beneficiaries  themselves  have  de- 
sired. The  whole  charge  of  possible  undue  influence  or 
control  involved  in  the  bestowal  of  the  benefactions  of  the 
Board  is  elusive  and  non-existent.  If  a  safeguard  were 
needed  in  this  direction  it  is  found  in  the  perfect  publicity 
that  has  thus  far  been  a  characteristic  of  the  operations  of 
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the  Board  and  without  a  doubt  will  also  obtain  in  the  future. 
Finally,  every  one  who  has  carefully  examined  the  work- 
ings of  the  Board  must  be  deeply  imprest  with  the  intention 
of  the  movement  which  it  has  undertaken  to  foster,  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  intention  has  been  carried  out. 
Its  field  of  opportunity,  however,  is  by  no  manner  of  means 
exhausted,  since  its  very  endeavors  have  already  immeasur- 
ably widened  the  opportunities  for  further  usefulness.  Edu- 
cation, it  hardly  need  be  said,  is  not  static  in  any  of  its 
many  stages;  it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  mobile  of  human 
activities  and  the  time  to  say:  Here  shall  we  rest!  will  never 
arrive.  This  is  particularly  true  of  American  education, 
which  is  still  in  a  formative  period  of  its  development,  and 
many  years  must  elapse  before  we  can  arrive  at  any  con- 
siderable degree  of  perfection  of  organization  in  a  wide  sense 
or  of  positive  educational  result.  That  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board  has  helped  in  a  wholly  tangible  manner  to  bring 
about  these  conditions  can  not  seriously  be  doubted.  The 
term  ''beneficient  activity"  has  been  variously  applied  to 
organized  forms  of  human  effort.  It  can  surely  be  appUed 
with  perfect  definiteness  to  this. 

WiivUAM  H.  Carpenter 

Columbia  University 


STANDARDIZATION  OF  SCHOOL  PRODUCTS 
In  the  Educationai.  Review  of  December,  19 14,  Mr, 
Paul  Klapper  contributes  an  article  on  the  Efficiency  oj 
class  instruction.  With  the  general  thesis  of  the  article 
every  educationahst  must  of  necessity  be  in  sympathy;  it] 
is  in  fact  but  a  popular  account  of  the  recent  tendencies  j 
associated  with  the  name  of  Professor  Thomdike.  If  I  may] 
be  allowed,  however,  to  trespass  upon  yoiu:  valuable  space,  Ij 
should  like  to  point  out  a  grave  inconsistency  and  whati 
appears  to  be  a  false  criticism  in  this  article. 

On  page  510,  Mr.  Klapper  makes  the  statement:  *'In 
all  standards  we  must  avoid  subjective  formulations." 
He  then  proceeds  to  attack  Prof.  McMiury  for  the  lack  of 
objectivity  of  his  standards  for  judging  class  room  instruc- 
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tion.  This  position  is  perfectly  logical  if  Mr.  Klapper  as- 
sumes that  only  standards  which  are  perfectly  objective  are 
of  service.  But  this  is  just  the  position  he  attacks,  for  in  the 
very  next  paragraph  he  remarks  in  a  somewhat  patronizing 
way :  ''Need  we  stop  to  remind  our  friends  in  the  psychological 
laboratories  that  not  all  the  benign  influences  of  education 
can  be  measured?"  To  criticize  a  writer  because  his  stand- 
ards are  subjective,  and  later  to  state  that  subjective 
standards  must  of  necessity  be  a  considerable  element  in 
judging  instruction  is  siu-ely  to  run  with  the  hare  and  hunt 
with  the  hounds. 

The  obvious  way  in  which  Mr.  Klapper  fails  to  appreciate 
the  movement  for  the  standardization  of  school  products 
is  again  shown  on  page  513,  where  he  actually  states  that 
''85%  as  a  class  average  in  subjects  like  arithmetic  or 
grammar  is  not  excessive."  In  an  article  on  the  stand- 
ardization of  school  products,  the  author  might  just  as 
well  have  written  x%,  for  85%  is  surely  the  most  glaring 
of  all  subjective  measturements.  What  85%  means  is 
absolutely  unknown  and  unknowable:  "quot  homines,  tot 
sententiae." 

J.  Crosby  Chapman 
Western  Reserve  University 


SYSTEMATIC  VOCABULARY  BUILDING 

In  the  issue  of  the  EducaTionai^  Ri^viEw  for  December, 
19 14,  there  is,  p.  494,  an  erroneous  statement  by  Professor 
Edward  L.  Thorndike  that  I,  in  fairness,  can  not  let  pass 
unnoticed.  In  speaking  of  textbooks  in  German,  French 
and  Latin,  Professor  Thorndike  maintains  that  not  a  single 
book  makes  use  of  "the  commonest  large  class  of  bonds," 
i.  e.,  antonyms.  Our  initial  book,  the  Walter- Krause 
Beginners'  German,  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
1 91 2,  is  based  upon  that  very  principle. 

For  example :  Lesson  I :  Heute-morgen  (gestern) ;  ist-war 
(wird-sein);  faul-fleissig;  laut-leise;  die  Frage-die  Antwort; 
der  Herr-das  Fraulein. 
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Lesson    II:  erst-letzt;    gut-schlecht ;    frisch-miide;    froh-^ 
traurig;  die  Arbeit-das  Spiel. 

Lesson  III:  Auf merksam-unauf merksam ;  kurz-lang. 
We  consider  the  teaching  of  opposites  a  most  natural  way 
of  imparting  a  vocabulary.     Our  book  was  the  first  of  its. 
kind  in  America. 

Cari.  a.  Krause 
Jamaica  High  School,  New  York 


VIII 
REVIEWS 

Practical  handbook  of  modern  library  cataloging.     By  Wii^IvIAm  Warner 
Bishop.     Baltimore:  Williams  &  Wilkins  Co.,   1914.     150  p.     $1.00. 

The  important  points  to  notice  about  Mr.  Bishop's 
Handbook  are  that  it  is  practical,  and  that  it  relates  to 
modern  cataloging.  It  was  needed  because  most  treat- 
ments of  the  problems  of  cataloging  are  theoretical  rather 
than  practical,  and  secondly,  because,  as  he  points  out, 
the  printed  catalog  card  has  revolutionized  the  science  of 
Hbrary  cataloging.  His  chapter  on  the  use  of  printed 
catalog  cards  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  Hand- 
book of  card  distribution  issued  by  the  Library  of  Congress, 
which  describes  in  detail  the  method  of  acquiring  Library 
of  Congress  printed  cards.  There  can  be  no  disagreement 
with  Mr.  Bishop's  statement  that  "The  purchase  and 
use  of  printed  catalog  cards  *  *  is  the  order  of  the  day 
in  practically  all  libraries  of  any  size  in  the  country,"  and 
only  one  word  of  warning  seems  to  be  necessary  to  libraries 
now  using  or  about  to  use  such  cards.  There  is  danger 
that  too  great  reliance  will  be  placed  on  printed  cards  so 
that  catalogers,  even  with  books  before  them,  will  work 
from  the  cards  rather  than  from  the  books.  In  other  words, 
there  is  a  real  danger  of  superficiality  in  cataloging.  This, 
however,  is  a  danger  which  is  easily  obviated  by  supervision 
and  which  to  no  appreciable  degree  militates  against  the 
use  of  the  cards.  Printed  cards  have  unquestionably  come 
to  stay,  since  there  are  already  nine  important  libraries 
which  are  printing  their  cards  and  offering  them  for  sale 
to  other  libraries.  A  handbook  which,  like  the  present  one, 
gives  the  result  of  practical  experience  in  using  these  cards 
will  have  its  effect  on  standardization,  and  increase  the 
possibilities  of  world-wide  cooperation  in  the  production 
of  catalog  cards. 

A  similar  book,  dealing  with  the  practical  problems  of 
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classification,  is  much  needed,  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  Dr.  E.  C.  Richardson's  excellent  treatise  on  the  same 
subject. 

Frederick  C.  Hicks 

Columbia  University 


One  of  the  few  scholars  in  the  United  States  who  has  a 
full  and  clear  knowledge  of  men  and  things  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  is  Professor  William  R.  Shepherd  of  Columbia 
University.  His  little  volume  entitled  Latin  America 
which  has  just  appeared  in  the  Home  University  lyibrary 
is  quite  the  best  and  most  compact  setting  forth  of  condi- 
tions in  the  twenty  republics  that  make  up  the  Latin 
America  of  today  that  we  have  seen.  Both  for  the  traveler 
and  for  the  general  reader  this  book  will  be  found  to  offer 
an  admirable  approach  to  the  whole  subject.  (New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Company.     19 14.     256  p.     50  c.) 

We  are  somewhat  suspicious  of  so-called  Language 
Methods,  but  we  can  not  withhold  our  admiration  from  the 
industry  and  practical  skill  shown  in  the  group  of  volumes 
which  constitute  Hossfeld's  Series.  Of  these  one  deals 
with  French,  one  with  Spanish,  one  with  English,  one 
with  Portuguese  and  one  with  Italian.  They  are  cast  in 
a  single  mold  and  are  intended  to  enable  the  student  to 
arrive  at  practical  results  rather  than  to  give  him  the  syste- 
matic culture  that  comes  from  the  best  type  of  language 
study.     (Philadelphia:     Peter  Reilly.     19 14.) 

A  pleasant  little  reading  book  with  good  vocabulary  for 
beginners  in  French  is  offered  in  Recit  et  contes  de  la  guerre 
de  i8yo,  edited  with  the  usual  apparatus  for  classroom  use 
by  Mary  Stone  Bruce  of  the  Brearley  School,  New  York. 
(New  York:    Henry  Holt  &  Company.    19 14.    174  p.    70  c.) 

In  the  Oxford  French  Series  the  latest  volume  is  George 
Sand's  Frangois  le  champi,  edited  by  Professor  Searles  of 
Stanford  University.  (New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press.     1914.     291  p.     60  c.) 
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IX 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 

materiah^sm**^  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc,  whose  stimulating  writing 

and  geography  and  Speaking  is  well  known,  recently  made 
an  address  in  London  before  the  Geographical  Association 
in  which  he  advanced  some  suggestive  ideas  in  reference 
to  the  study  of  historical  geography.  Mr.  Belloc  suggested 
that  the  old  materialist  conception  of  the  effect  of  geographical 
conditions  upon  the  development  of  the  human  race  should 
be  replaced  by  a  saner  view  of  historical  geography.  Ma- 
terialism, by  which  he  meant  the  attitude  of  mind  which 
conceived  of  a  sequence  as  proceeding  from  the  inanimate 
to  the  animate  and  regarded  the  inanimate  as  the  cause  of 
the  animate,  dominated  Europe  during  the  second  half 
of  the  19th  century,  and  was  now  on  the  wane.  Applied 
to  historical  geography,  it  taught,  for  instance,  that  the 
commercial  greatness  of  Great  Britain  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  she  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  land  hemisphere.  Un- 
fortunately for  that  theory,  other  places  lay  in  the  middle 
of  the  land  hemisphere,  and  England  was  not  the  nodal 
point  of  the  communications  of  the  world,  and  English 
ports  were  not  very  suitable  to  modern  commerce. 

The  reason  why  England  was  the  center  of  the  world's 
commerce  was  the  energy,  capacity,  foresight,  and  thrift 
of  the  merchants  of  the  City  of  London.  If  those  mer- 
chants had  lived  in  Cherbourg,  and  had  shown  the  same 
energy  and  will,  Cherbourg  would  have  become  what  Lon- 
don was.  Of  course,  if  England  had  been  situated  in  Green- 
land or  in  the  heart  of  the  Tropics,  she  could  not  have  be- 
come the  center  of  the  world's  commerce,  for  man  could 
not  be  at  the  utmost  of  his  capacity  in  great  cold  or  great 
heat.  Material  conditions  obviously  limited  the  human 
spirit;  but  he  denied  that  they  were  the  cause  lying  behind 
human  spirit. 
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One  of  the  elements  in  human  history  which  were  not 
amenable  to  the  materialist  conception  was  religion. 
Medina  and  Mecca  lay  in  a  howling  desert,  yet  from  them 
started — not  under  the  influence  of  this  or  that  climatic 
condition,  but  under  the  influence  of  a  human  being — the 
vast  Mohammedan  Church,  with  its  mass  of  architecture  and 
its  mass  of  literature.  It  was  impossible  to  find  a  single 
material  cause  to  explain  that  extraordinary  event.  An- 
other disturbing  factor  to  those  who  accepted  the  materialist 
view  was  what  he  would  call  "accident." 

There  were  not  a  few  streets  in  the  world,  with  all  the 
consequences  following  in  history  from  their  line,  which 
owed  their  origin  to  the  chance  path  of  a  stray  cow.  He 
often  thought,  for  example,  that  Marylebone-lane  was  made 
in  that  way.  Bizerta  could  have  been  made  a  great  Car- 
thaginian port  with  hardly  any  trouble,  yet  Carthage  was 
content  with  a  port  worse  than  I^iverpool,  which  was  say- 
ing a  good  deal.  What  was  the  explanation  no  one  knew. 
He  imagined  that  it  was  some  religious  ''accident."  The 
dehberate  choice  of  some  individual  or  Government  was 
another  element  in  history  which  upset  the  materialist 
view  Constantinople,  with  all  its  magnificent  strategic 
and  commercial  position,  was  an  insignificant  country 
town  for  centuries  until  Constantine  decided  to  make  it  a 
second  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Fifty  years  hence 
Delhi  would  be  vastly  more  wealthy  and  important  than 
now,  by  the  decision  of  the  Government  of  India.  Why 
were  the  I^aw  Courts  in  the  Strand?  He  supposed  it  was 
a  "job."  Why  was  the  lyondon  County  Council  Hall 
being  built  on  the  south  of  the  river?  He  defied  any  man 
to  find  a  materialist  explanation  for  that. 

A  fourth  non-material  element  was  the  conflict  of  wills. 
This  accounted  for  fortresses  like  Metz.  It  accounted  also 
for  the  spreading  of  languages.  After  1870  many  people 
thought  the  French  language  would  die  out.  Today  it  was 
essential  to  European  culture.  Finally,  most  powerful  of  all 
there  was  the  element  of  continuity.  Continuity  and  tradi- 
tion had  retained  for  London  and  Liverpool  the  importance 
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^■as  ports  to  which,  from  the  purely  material  point  of  view, 
jjAntwerp  and  many  other  ports  had  a  better  claim. 

"I  suggest,"  added  Mr.  Belloc,  ''that  you  establish  a  new 
game.  Amuse  yourself  by  finding  out  important  bits  of 
historical  development  which  are  not  material  and  discov- 
ering what  other  reasons  can  account  for  them.  It  is  un- 
broken ground,  and  when  you  have  done  it  for  a  certain 
time  you  will  have  arrived  at  what  I  think  the  ideal  of  all 
education — a  state  of  confusion  and  doubt." 


statos^f^  A    careful   but   not   very   constructive   re- 

psychology  port  in  the  academic  status  of  psychology 

was  made  to  the  American  Psychological  Association  at  its 
recent  meeting  by  a  committee  composed  of  Professors 
Warren  of  Princeton,  Dewey  of  Columbia,  and  Judd  of 
Chicago.  The  committee  endeavored  to  ascertain  what 
progress  is  making  thruout  the  United  States  in  the  de- 
velopment of  psychology  as  an  academic  subject,  how  it  is 
related  to  other  departments,  how  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion are  planned  and  organized,  and  what  is  held  to  be  the 
aim  of  psychological  study  and  teaching.  As  might  per- 
haps have  been  expected,  the  results  of  the  inquiry  show 
a  very  varied  condition  of  affairs.  Psychology  is  usually 
attached  to  the  department  of  philosophy,  particularly 
in  the  smaller  and  less  well-supported  institutions.  The 
relations  between  psychology  and  the  growing  science  of 
education  aice  necessarily  close  and  pretty  widely  recog- 
nized. A  tendency  to  subsume  psychology  under  the  gen- 
eral anthropological  sciences  is  not  thought  well  of.  At 
the  present  time  it  appears  that  thirty-four  institutions 
have  organized  and  maintain  a  distinct  department  of 
psychology,  and  that  ninety-five  professors  or  assistant 
professors  bear  the  title  in  some  part  of  the  psychological 
field. 

The  arrangement  and  development  of  the  courses  of  in- 
struction appear  to  vary,  wisely  no  doubt,  in  different 
institutions  in  order  to  meet  different  and  various  needs. 
The   committee   make   an   important   observation    toward 
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the  end  of  their  report  to  the  effect  that  graduate  students 
frequently  complain  of  the  narrowness  of  range  of  the 
laboratory  work  in  psychology,  contrasting  it  unfavorably 
with  similar  work  in  physics,  chemistry  and  biology.  There 
is  a  reason  for  this  difference  which  leads  directly  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  wide  and  striking  differences  between 
the  subject-matter  of  'laboratory  work  in  psychology 
and  the  subject-matter  of  laboratory  work  in  physics, 
chemistry  and  biology.  

Consolidation  The  consolidation  of  rural  schools  and  the 

of  rura  sc  oo  s  importance  of  rural  school  supervision  go 
steadily  forward  thruout  the  United  States  and  the  recent 
progress  in  these  regards  is  recorded  and  set  out  in  a  bulle- 
tion  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  written  by 
Mr.  A.  C.  Monahan.  The  social  and  political  history 
of  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools  is  just  as  interesting 
as  is  the  educational  history  of  the  movement,  and  even 
more  so.  The  changes  that  are  making  in  this  respect 
are  only  the  reflection  of  a  marked  economic  and  social 
change  which  modern  conditions  of  life  and  modern  modes 
of  communication  have  brought  into  rural  life  in  America. 
The  isolation  of  the  farm-dweller  decreases  year  by  year.  His. 
neighbors  multiply  not  only  by  settlement  but  by  the  de- 
struction of  distance  thru  the  agency  of  the  telephone, 
telegraph  and  the  electric  railway.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  effect  on  education  of  all  these  changes  will  be 
highly  beneficial.  The  rural  schools  will  consist  of  larger 
units  than  formerly.  The  equipment  of  these  schools  will. 
be  better  than  heretofore.  The  rural  school  teacher  will 
be  more  adequately  compensated  and  better  trained. 
Slowly  and  surely  all  these  improvements  are  going  for- 
ward and  a  generation  hence  the  conditions  in  rural  schools 
thruout  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States  will  perhaps 
be  fairly  satisfactory. 

The  evolution  of  "We  no  not  envy  Dr.  Wilham  H.  Allen  his 
an  expert  position.     He  has,  of  late,  openly  and  behind 

the  arras,  sought  to  injure  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,. 
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with  which  he  was  so  long  connected.  Indeed,  it  is  generally 
beHeved  that  he,  more  than  any  other  man,  is  responsible 
for  the  investigation  of  large  foundations  undertaken  by  the 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations,  by  whom  Dr.  Allen  is 
now  employed.  The  attitude  he  has  assumed  is  that  the 
Bureau  had  sold  its  soul  by  accepting  a  Rockefeller  donation 
'with  a  string  to  it.'  To  take  Rockefeller  money!  Perish 
the  thought!  Now  comes  Dr.  Cleveland,  the  new  head  of 
the  Bureau,  who,  from  long  experience,  may  be  thought  to 
know  Dr.  Allen  rather  well,  to  prove  from  documentary 
evidence  that  Dr.  Allen  (i)  in  1907  and  1908  urged  Mr. 
Rockefeller  heavily  to  endow  the  Bureau;  (2)  from  19 10  to 
1 9 13  begged  money  of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  obtaining  $30,000  in 
19 13;  (3)  in  1909  proposed  Mr.  Rockefeller  as  trustee  and 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  board  thereto,  Mr.  Rockefeller 
declining;  (4)  himself  obtained  the  only  gifts  from  Mr. 
Rockefeller  which  had  any  'strings'  attached;  and  (5) 
never  raised  any  question  of  undue  Rockefeller  control 
until  19 14,  when  there  was  an  issue  before  the  Board  in- 
volving Mr.  Henry  Bruere's  resignation  and  Dr.  Allen's 
position.  As  late  as  April  22,  19 14,  he  was  ready  to  ap- 
peal again  to  Mr.  Rockefeller  but  for  the  unfavorable  re- 
port made  by  Mr.  Flexner  upon  some  of  Dr.  Allen's  meth- 
ods. In  addition,  Dr.  Cleveland  directly  raises  the  issue  of 
Dr.  Allen's  veracity." — New  York  Evening  Post,  February  4, 

1915- 

Can  all  this  be  true?  It  is  reported  that  a  man  bearing 
this  same  name  has,  under  some  authority  or  other,  recently 
been  investigating  the  University  of  Wisconsin. — Grands 
dieux  et  petits  poissons! 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the  Depart- 
forelgn^countries     ment  of  Commerce  has  recently  published 

a  statement  showing  the  percentage  of 
ilUteracy  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world.  The 
figures  given  are  the  latest  that  are  provided  by  the  avail- 
able sources  of  information.  The  usual  doubts  which  sug- 
gest   themselves    in    connection    with    statistical    evidence 
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are  increased  in  this  case  because  the  basis  of  illiteracy 
statistics  is  not  the  same  in  different  countries.  It  is  be- 
coming usual  to  base  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  on  the  total 
population  over  ten  years  of  age.  This  is  the  case  in  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  by  no  means  universal  and  in  some 
countries  the  only  available  figures  as  to  iUiteracy  are 
those  derived  from  the  statistics  concerning  the  army  re- 
cruits or  those  drawn  from  the  marriage  records. 

It  appears  from  the  statement  referred  to  that  in  the 
United  States  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  7.7  for  the  total 
population  (over  10  years  of  age)  and  3  for  the  native  white 
population.  In  Denmark,  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  Kingdom  the  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  is  lower  than  that  for  the  native  white 
population  of  the  United  States.  Doubtless  the  list  should 
also  include  Norway,  altho  no  figures  are  available  for 
that  country;  but  in  the  other  Btuopean  countries  the 
percentage  of  illiteracy  is  higher  than  it  is  in  the  United 
States,  and  usually  very  much  higher.  In  Bulgaria  it  is 
65  per  cent,  in  Greece  70,  in  Hungary  33,  in  Italy  37,  in 
Portugal  69,  in  Roumania  61,  in  Russia  69,  in  Servia  79, 
and  in  Spain  58.  There  is  less  illiteracy  in  AustraHa  than 
in  the  United  States,  but  in  all  other  non-European  countries 
the  percentage  of  ilUteracy  is  in  general  very  high. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  the  significance  of 
illiteracy  from  the  standpoint  of  political  and  economic 
welfare.  It  may  be  that  the  mere  abiUty  to  read  and  write 
lias  had  too  much  stress  put  upon  it  during  the  past  genera- 
tion or  two.  Moral  qualities  and  economic  usefulness  are 
in  no  wise  revealed  by  statistics  relative  to  illiteracy,  and 
in  order  to  gain  a  true  picture  of  the  state  of  a  given  country's 
population  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  to  these  illiteracy 
statistics  information  drawn  from  sources  that  are  quite 
different. 


A  contribution  to  A  more   than  usually  interesting  piece  of 

focatbnTedul  work  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Jonathan  M. 

tion  Scott    of    the    University    of    Michigan   in 

his  pamphlet  entitled  Historical  essays  on  apprenticeship 
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and  vocational  education.  The  pamphlet  is  the  outgrowth 
of  a  dissertation  submitted  sometime  since  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Students  of  the  present-day  problem  of  vocational  education 
should  learn  much  from  a  study  of  the  historical  material 
carefully  collected  by  Dr.  Scott.  He  traces  in  considerable 
detail  the  rise  and  decay  of  the  old  apprenticeship  system 
and  he  discusses  the  economic  problems  that  arose  in  con- 
nection with  it.  As  an  introduction  to  a  really  serious 
and  scholarly  study  of  the  problems  that  underlie  vocational 
preparation  today,  a  reading  of  this  pamphlet  is  cordially 
recommended. 

Professor    Rein,     of    Jena,    in    an   article 
Kultur  recently  publisht  in  Germany,   offers  this 

explanation   of   the   exact   meaning  of  this 
much  used  word  Kultur : 

**We  Germans  distinguish  between  civilization  and 
Kultur.  By  civiHzation  we  mean  the  work  which  embraces 
the  control  of  nature  for  the  raising  and  perfection  of  ex- 
ternal conditions  of  life.  By  Kultur  we  mean  the  efforts 
directed  towards  the  organization  of  a  people's  life,  in  which 
the  highest  ideals  of  religion,  morality,  art,  and  science  are 
to  come  to  realization.  Here  the  human  will  is  directed 
towards  the  most  difficult  and  deepest  problems  of  humanity. 
A  people  which  is  satisfied  with  mere  civilization  is  no  Kultur 
people.  In  the  intellectual  sphere  the  Germans  have  ac- 
quired a  leading  part  in  deeds  which  benefit  humanity. 
The  superiority  constituted  by  this  fact  is,  it  seems,  incon- 
venient for  many  peoples.  Thence  arises  the  dislike  which 
the  weaker  is  very  apt  to  feel  for  the  stronger." 


The  strengthening  of  the  faculty  at  the  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  goes  steadily 
forward.  The  latest  noteworthy  appointment  made  by  the 
trustees  is  that  of  Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry  to  be  professor 
of  elementary  education.  Dr.  McMurry  has  been  well 
known  to  the  teachers  of  the  country  for  more  than  twenty 
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years.  He  laid  the  basis  of  his  reputation  when  head 
the  training  department  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  Ui 
versity  at  Normal,  Illinois.  For  sometime  past  he  has 
been  director  of  the  normal  training  department  and 
superintendent  of  schools  at  De  Kalb,  Illinois.  Very  im- 
portant service  to  the  cause  of  elementary  education  in 
the  south  may  be  expected  to  follow  Dr.  McMurry's 
work  in  his  new  chair. 


The  important  announcement  is  made  that  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  will  introduce  summer  session  graduate 
work  for  the  first  time  at  the  summer  session  of  19 15. 
Advanced  courses  will  be  offered  in  partial  fulfillment  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
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I 
LIBRARY  PROBLEMS  IN  AMERICAN  UNIVERSI- 
TIES 
The  university  library  differs  fundamentally  from  the 
public  library  in  that  it  can  not  choose  its  own  line  of 
development.  It  has  before  it  at  the  outset  a  specialized 
problem,  created  by  agencies  superior  to  itself,  which  it 
must  solve  in  order  to  perform  its  function.  The  initiative 
lies  not  with  the  university  library,  but  with  the  university 
as  a  whole,  attempting  to  arrive  at  certain  ends  and  using 
the  library  as  one  means  towards  their  accomplishment. 
The  public  library,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  functionally 
subordinate  to  the  public  school.  Its  development  has 
been  parallel  with  the  school  and  it  has  chosen  its  own 
methods  of  contributing  toward  the  advancement  of  public 
education.  It  was  the  public  library  and  not  the  school 
which  chose  as  its  motto,  "The  public  library  is  an  integral 
part  of  public  education."  The  slogan  was  needed  because 
the  public,  namely  the  tax-payers,  had  not  yet  been  con- 
vinced that  the  public  library  was  as  essential  as  the  public 
school.  The  emphasis  on  public  education  assumed  also 
that  college  and  university  libraries  were  already  recognized 
as  integral  parts  of  higher  education.  In  theory,  the  as- 
sumption was  justified  and  the  foremost  among  teachers 
and  administrators  have  emphasized  this  fact  in  their 
writings  and  from  the  platform.  On  the  general  proposi- 
tion no  argument  is  necessary,  but  there  is  need  of  directing 
the  attention  of  both  teachers  and  librarians  to  the  detailed 
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library  problems  that  arise  because  teaching  and  librarian- 
ship  are  both  parts  of  one  scheme  of  higher  education. 
Unless  these  problems  are  considered  and  provided  for 
in  advance,  any  change  in  scope,  pmpose  or  method  in  an 
institution  of  higher  education  leaves  the  library  lagging 
behind,  forced  into  a  period  of  temporary  inefficiency, 
from  which  it  emerges  with  unnecessary  effort. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  point  out  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  confront  the  library  as  a  result  of  its 
intimate  connection  with  the  university.  Many  phases 
of  the  subject  are  scarcely  touched  upon,  as  for  instance 
the  problem  of  supplying  books  for  individual  research  by 
professors  and  graduate  students.  The  discussion  concerns 
itself  chiefly  with  questions  involved  in  dealing  with  groups 
of  students  whether  they  be  engaged  in  graduate  or  under- 
graduate work.  The  material  arranges  itself  under  the 
headings  Extension  and  Growth,  and  Changes  in  Methods 
of  Instruction ;  and  since  the  latter  topic  is  the  more  subtle  in 
its  imph* cations  it  will  be  treated  first. 

CHANGES   IN   METHODS   OF   INSTRUCTION 

The  general  tendency  in  all  instruction  today,  including 
even  that  in  preparatory  and  high  schools  is  from  what  may 
be  called  the  few-book  method  to  the  many-book  method 
— a  recognition  of  the  power  of  the  printed  page  for  which 
librarians  have  always  stood  sponsor.  The  lecture,  note- 
taking,  textbook  and  quiz  method  of  instruction  is  fast 
passing  away  in  undergraduate  as  well  as  in  graduate  study. 
Textbooks  are  still  in  use  in  undergraduate  and  Master  of 
Arts  courses,  but  they  have  been  relegated  to  a  subordinate 
position.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  work  done  and  the  assimila- 
tion of  ideas  gathered  from  many  sources  rather  than  upon 
memorizing  the  treatise  of  one  author.  Necessarily,  refer- 
ences are  chiefly  to  easily  accessible  works  of  secondary 
authority,  and  reading  instead  of  research  is  the  objective. 
The  culmination  of  this  method  is  found  in  study  for  the 
Doctorate  in  which  research  among  documents  of  primary 
authority  is  carried  on  less  closely  under  the  daily  direction 
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of  instructors,  but  with  inherent  need  for  consulting  many- 
books. 

Instruction,  therefore,  is  in  reahty  carried  on  by  the  case 
method  which  has  come  into  extensive  use  in  law  schools. 
In  the  law  school,  however,  the  difficulty  of  supplying  a 
sufficient  number  of  copies  of  court  reports  led  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  case-books,  and,  contrary  to  expectations,  the  publica- 
tion of  these  books  did  not  decrease  the  demand  for  the 
original  reports.  In  most  law  schools  the  case-book  serves 
merely  as  a  point  of  departure  in  the  investigation  of  princi- 
ples. The  case  method  has  also  been  adapted  to  the  study 
of  medicine,  a  work  entitled  Case  teaching  in  medicine 
having  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  School.  In  other  subjects,  however, 
the  case  method  has  not  yet  resulted  in  the  preparation  of 
case-books  which  might  be  substituted  for  references  to  the 
original  sources.  There  are,  indeed,  many  source  books 
in  history,  politics,  sociology,  the  classics,  and  literature, 
but  these  thus  far  have  been  used  as  collateral  reading  and 
not  as  substitutes  for  the  sources  themselves.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  case-book  for  other  subjects  will  ever  reach  the 
extensive  development  which  has  taken  place  in  law.  But 
the  case  method  itself,  apparently,  has  come  to  stay.  It 
has  been  developed  so  far  in  fact  that  most  universities  now 
give  courses  for  which  no  textbook  is  available.  For  in- 
stance. Professor  Frederick  J.  Turner,  of  Harvard  University, 
announces  in  a  syllabus  of  116  pages  that  there  is  no  text- 
book suitable  for  use  in  his  course  on  the  History  of  the  West 
in  the  United  States.  He  thereupon  gives  citations  to 
about  2100  separate  readings  contained  in  1300  volumes, 
and  says  that  his  course  requires  not  less  than  120  pages 
of  reading  per  week  in  these  books.  Professor  James 
Harvey  Robinson's  course  in  Columbia  University  on  the 
History  of  the  Intellectual  Class  in  Western  Europe  has 
no  textbook,  and  the  reading  for  a  class  of  156  students  is 
indicated  in  a  pamphlet  of  53  pages,  containing  references 
to  301  books.  Illustrations  could  be  taken  from  almost 
any  subject  in  the  university  curriculum.     For  instance, 
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in  Course  151  Geology,  Columbia  University,  a  graduate 
course,  between  three  and  four  thousand  pages  of  reading 
a  semester  are  required  in  addition  to  the  study  of  text- 
books and  attendance  upon  lectures.  The  course  is  divided 
as  follows:  two  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  lecttues,  while 
eight  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  readings  in  many  books. 

The  above  indicates  a  general  tendency  in  instruction 
which  has  a  direct  effect  upon  library  problems,  and  it  may 
be  assumed  that  any  librarian  will  attempt  to  foresee  and 
meet  new  demands  resulting  from  such  a  general  develop- 
ment going  on  under  his  observation.  When,  however, 
there  is  specific  action  by  the  university  administration 
in  line  with  this  development,  he  may  find  it  more  difficult 
without  advance  information  to  foresee  the  problem. 
A  few  illustrations  may  be  helpful. 

The  adoption  of  the  preceptorial  system  by  Princeton 
University  was  a  decided  change  from  the  former  method 
of  instruction,  and  was  likely  to  modify  the  hbrary  problem 
to  an  unusual  extent.  It  did,  in  fact,  during  the  first  year 
of  its  operation,  increase  the  use  of  reserve  books  in  the 
library  building  more  than  16,000  volumes,  in  addition  to 
greatly  increasing  the  use  of  the  30,000  volumes  on  open 
shelves — and  the  new  demands  made  it  necessary  to  ap- 
propriate annually  a  considerable  sum  for  the  purchase  of 
dupHcates.  From  Columbia  University  a  pertinent  ex- 
ample may  be  drawn.  On  July  i,  191 2,  a  resolution  of  the 
Trustees  went  into  effect  changing  the  regulations  governing 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Instead  of  judging  a  student's 
qualifications  for  the  degree  by  attendance  upon  lectures 
and  by  his  thesis  it  was  required  instead  that  a  student  should 
devote  to  his  work  *'  about  ten  hours  a  week,  including  what- 
ever attendance,  preparation,  incidental  reading,  or  lab- 
oratory work  may  be  required."  It  was  possible,  there- 
fore, for  instructors  to  require  fewer  hours  of  attendance 
upon  lectures  and  to  assign  regularly  and  systematically 
a  greatly  increased  amount  of  reading.  This  they  did  with 
the  result  that  in  the  year  191 2-13  there  was  a  total  increase 
in  the  use  of  books  in  the  general  reading  room  of  nearly 
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32,cxx)  volumes.  The  increase  in  the  use  of  reserve  books 
alone  was  nearly  6,000  volumes. 

From  the  Hbrary  point  of  view,  the  growth  of  the  labora- 
tory or  case  method  of  instruction  appears  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent phenomenon.  It  should  be  noticed,  however, 
that  coincident  with  it  is  the  general  tendency  to  adopt  a 
poUcy  of  teaching  each  subject  with  emphasis  on  its  rela- 
tions to  other  subjects.  The  combined  effect  which  these 
two  changes  in  methods  of  instruction  have  had  on  Hbrary 
practise  is  a  topic  worthy  of  more  careful  study  than  it 
has  here  received.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  state  the 
following  observed  results : 

(i)  The  total  number  of  volumes  needed  for  a  course 
is  larger  now  than  formerly,  both  because  of  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  separate  books  required,  and  because  of 
the  need  of  extra  copies  of  many  of  these  books.  Duplica- 
tion of  books  has  become  a  normal  method  of  supplying 
reading.  This  appears  in  the  accession  records  of  Columbia 
University  I^ibrary,  which  show  the  addition  of  duplicates 
as  follows : 

1910-11  1911-12  1912-13  1913-14 

115  190  1240  3523 

It  is  a  significant  fact,  also,  that  the  college  study,  which 
is  the  undergraduate  reading  room  of  Columbia  College,  has 
over  1,000  dupHcates  out  of  a  total  of  about  6,000  volumes. 
(2)  There  is  a  progressive  demand  for  larger  collections 
of  books  on  open  shelves  where  they  may  be  consulted  with- 
out formality.  The  department  Hbrary  movement  is  one 
result  of  the  need  for  easy  access  to  books.  There  are  op- 
posing elements  in  the  idea  of  direct  access.  The  first  is 
the  desire  of  departments  to  build  up  special  collections 
adjacent  to  classrooms  and  laboratories,  primarily  for  the 
use  of  one  group  of  students.  The  second  is  the  need  felt 
by  one  group  of  students  for  convenient  reference  to  books 
segregated  for  another  group.  Because  of  emphasis  on  the 
relations  between  subjects,  each  of  which  is  taught  by  the 
case  method,  there  is  a  considerable  overlapping  in  the  printed 
material  required.     Unless  the  Hbrarian  has  unlimited  funds 
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he  has  before  him  an  impossible  task  involving  the  purchase 
of  innumerable  duplicates  and  the  adjustment  and  re- 
adjustment of  the  classification  according  to  the  changing 
desires  of  each  department  of  instruction.  The  necessity 
for  compromise  is  apparent  and  this  shows  itself  in  the 
tendency,  except  in  the  professional  schools,  to  limit  the 
growth  of  department  Hbraries  to  narrow  hues  providing 
for  other  needs  by  making  a  large  part  of  the  collections 
in  the  general  library  accessible  on  open  shelves. 

In  a  reference  library,  open  shelves,  whether  in  depart- 
ment libraries  or  in  the  general  library,  require  much  high- 
grade  library  service.  The  reference  librarian  becomes  a 
direct  teacher  in  the  use  of  books  and  gives  constant  as- 
sistance not  merely  in  finding  separate  books  but  in  dealing 
with  the  whole  Hterature  of  a  subject.  Librarians  are  well 
pleased  that  the  exigencies  of  instruction  require  open  shelves, 
for  this  is  a  library  policy  which  has  long  been  approved 
by  them  on  independent  grounds.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  open  shelves  may  be  responsible  for  an  increasing  diffi- 
culty which  confronts  the  reference  department.  Graduate 
students  require  more  assistance  in  the  use  of  card  catalogs 
than  in  former  years.  It  has  been  assumed  that  this  is 
due  to  inherent  difficulties  in  the  catalogs  themselves  in- 
cluding size  and  complexity  of  arrangement.  The  fact 
may  be,  however,  that  the  fault  lies  in  the  training  of  the 
student  who,  up  to  the  time  when  he  enters  upon  his  graduate 
work,  has  had  Httle  practise  in  the  use  of  the  catalog  be- 
cause books  are  directly  available  either  on  the  open  shelves 
or  at  the  reserve  desk. 

(3)  The  whole  development  from  the  few-book  method 
to  the  many-book  method  presupposes  a  system  of  reserve 
books.  By  this  expression  is  meant  the  placing  of  a  col- 
lection of  books  behind  an  enclosure  of  some  kind  from  which 
they  are  given  out  by  a  library  assistant  for  use  in  the  room. 
The  reserve  collections,  continually  changing  in  accordance 
with  the  directions  of  instructors,  are  in  reality  composite 
textbooks.  The  burden  of  purchasing  and  caring  for  these 
books  has  been  transferred  from  the  student  to  the  library. 
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Such  a  system  is  first  of  all  a  convenience  to  the  students 
who  thereby  know  where  the  required  reading  in  a  given 
course  is  to  be  found.  It  is  also  essential  from  the  library- 
point  of  view  in  order  that  the  books  which  the  library  al- 
ready possesses  may  be  in  constant  use  before  additional 
copies  are  bought.  This  is  accomplished  by  permitting 
the  student  to  keep  a  book  only  while  he  is  actually  using 
it,  and  in  some  cases  during  rush  periods,  Hmiting  the  length 
of  time  during  which  he  may  use  the  book  in  the  reading 
room  in  order  that  it  may  be  loaned  to  as  many  students 
as  possible  in  one  day.  A  record  of  the  use  of  the  book, 
including  the  students'  names,  is  kept  and  this  information 
may  be  of  great  assistance  to  professors  in  learning  what 
students  are  doing  the  required  reading.  The  mere  clerical 
work  of  maintaining  an  efficient  reserve  system  is  large, 
its  success  being  dependent  upon  intelligent  cooperation 
between  the  teaching  faculty  and  the  library,  but  it  involves 
also  a  technical  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  librarian. 
What  relation  does  the  number  of  copies  of  a  given  reserve 
book  bear  to  its  use?  To  put  the  question  concretely, 
how  many  copies  of  a  book  are  required  to  supply  a  class 
of  200  students,  all  of  whom  must  read  thirty  pages  of  the 
book  within  two  weeks?  The  librarian  must  decide  this 
question  in  advance  in  order  that  enough  books  may  be 
on  hand.  He  can  not  rest  his  decision  wholly  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  instructor  chiefly  interested  because  re- 
quests for  the  same  book  often  come  from  several  sources. 
The  duty  of  administering  the  reserve  collections  with 
economy  and  efficiency  must  be  accepted  by  the  library. 
In  order  to  find  a  basis  for  judgment  the  present  writer  in 
1 9 10  attempted  a  study  of  the  use  of  reserve  books  in  the 
Columbia  College  study.  For  periods  ranging  from  four 
to  twenty-eight  days  records  were  kept  of  the  use  of  books 
most  in  demand  in  literature,  history,  philosophy  and  eco- 
nomics. For  each  book  the  following  facts  were  recorded: 
(i)  number  of  copies,  (2)  number  of  students  in  the  class, 

(3)  total  number  of  times  all  copies  of  a  book  were  used, 

(4)  average  use  per  day,  (5)  average  use  of  one  copy  per  day. 
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Recognizing  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  deduce  definite 
conclusions  from  the  figures,   since  they  do  not  include! 
other  elements  such  as  (a)  the  number  of  pages  of  required 
reading  in  each  book,  (b)  the  length  of  time  in  which  it  must 
be  done,  (c)  the  character  of  the  subject  manner,  and  (d) 
whether  there  were  alternative  readings,  the  following  gen- 
eralizations were  made:     In  English  and  American  litera- 
ttu-e  where  ordinarily  the  reading  is  not  difficult,  a  class  of  i 
175  to  200  students  can  be  served  with  five  copies  of  a  book. 
In  history  and  economics  the  same  number  of  copies  will! 
serve  a  class  of  not  more  than  65  students  when  an  as- 
signment of  50  to  75  pages  is  to  be  read  in  ten  days.     In 
philosophy  three  copies  of  a  book  are  usually  sufficient 
since  the  demand  is  steady  rather  than  spasmodic. 

The  above  conclusions  were  drawn  on  the  assumption  that 
professors  would  announce  assigned  reading  a  considerable; 
time  before  it  must  be  completed  and  that  excuses  from; 
students  that  ''they  could  not  get  the  books"  would  not 
be  accepted.  They  relate  only  to  one  undergraduate 
reading  room  and  must  not  be  taken  as  generalizations  which 
would  hold  in  other  colleges  or  under  other  conditions. 
They  merely  represent  the  results  of  one  attempt  to  solve 
a  technical  problem  involved  in  the  administration  of  the 
reserve  system. 

EXTENSION  AND   GROWTH 

There  are  two  kinds  of  growth  in  a  university  which; 
directly  affect  the  library.  The  first  is  growth  in  what 
is  offered  to  students,  and  the  second  is  growth  in  the 
number  of  students  and  professors.  Under  the  first  head 
come  additions  to  the  curriculum.  The  evolution  of  the 
curriculum  and  its  relation  to  the  elective  system  have  been 
extensively  investigated  by  students  of  the  history  of  edu- 
cation. It  has  been  shown  that  the  transformation  of 
university  libraries  from  storehouses  to  laboratories  for 
use  began  when  the  elective  system  broke  down  the  rigidity 
of  the  curriculum.  This  itself  is  a  significant  fact,  but 
we  need  to  realize  that  the  curriculum  is  a  matter  of  constant 
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interest  to  librarians.  The  mental  process  of  determining 
that  a  new  subject  shall  be  added  to  the  curriculum  in- 
volves a  consideration  of  books,  for  no  new  subject  is  apt  to 
receive  serious  consideration  unless  it  has  developed  a  Htera- 
ture  of  its  own.  Fundamental  as  this  fact  is  it  is  easily 
overlookt  when  a  new  course  or  department  is  established. 
In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  literature  of  a  new  sub- 
ject is  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  equipment  which  will 
be  required  and  that  very  Hkely  an  addition  to  the  Hbrary 
budget  will  be  necessary.  As  a  general  rule,  "New  depart- 
ments are  as  sciences  the  result  of  combining  certain  phases 
of  older  sciences,  or  offshoots  of  one,  or  attempts  to  syn- 
chronize the  work  of  several. ' '  The  desire  of  the  new  officers 
of  instruction  is  naturally  therefore  to  draw  from  the  gen- 
eral collections  those  books  which  deal  specifically  with 
the  new  subject  and  to  build  up  a  collection  which  divides 
itself  by  new  lines  from  the  older  topics.  As  has  already 
been  shown  this  demands  new  purchases  and  much  dupli- 
cation. 

The  addition  of  an  entirely  new  school  to  a  university 
produces  important  library  results  even  tho  funds  are  pro- 
vided for  additional  books.  For  instance,  the  methods  of 
Princeton  University  I^ibrary  have  been  almost  revolu- 
tionized by  the  development  of  the  Graduate  School. 
With  this  development  has  come  the  necessity  for  segre- 
gating books  which  formerly  were  in  the  general  collection 
and  of  providing  service  which  formerly  was  unnecessary. 
In  Columbia  University  the  estabhshment  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  necessitated  a  large  departmental  library 
occupying  a  whole  floor  in  the  Journalism  building  and  con- 
taining in  addition  to  ordinary  reading  rooms  a  newspaper 
room  which  is  expensive  to  maintain.  Immediately,  how- 
ever, the  difficulty  arose  of  so  Hmiting  the  purchases  for 
that  school  as  not  unnecessarily  to  duplicate  the  collections 
in  the  general  library. 

Thus  far,  under  this  head,  we  have  mentioned  only  ex- 
tension by  means  of  accretions  to  the  curriculum.  But 
there  is  a  further  avenue  of  extension  by  continuing  the 
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courses  thru  the  summer  and  by  continuing  them  into  the 
evening.  The  Summer  Session  at  Columbia  University- 
began  in  1900  with  an  attendance  of  417.  From  that  time 
until  1909  the  growth  was  gradual,  but  from  1909  to  19 14 
the  attendance  increased  from  1946  to  5590.  This  enormous 
development  of  the  summer  courses,  held  dtuing  six  weeks 
in  July  and  August  when  the  regular  work  of  the  university 
is  suspended,  makes  continuous  the  wear  and  tear  on  books 
and  the  strain  on  the  library  staff.  It  is  optional  with  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  faculty  whether  they  accept  appoint- 
ments for  the  Summer  Session,  while  with  the  library  staff 
the  extra  work  has  been  considered  part  of  their  regular 
duty.  There  is  no  complaint  on  this  score,  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  library  problem  has  been  greatly  complicated. 
The  summer  vacation  was  formerly  a  period  when  large 
gifts  could  be  cataloged,  rearrangement  of  collections  made, 
an  inventory  taken, 'and  preparation  made  for  the  regular 
session.  Practically  all  such  work  now  has  to  be  done  dur- 
ing the  brief  period  between  the  close  of  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion and  the  opening  of  the  fall  semester.  Unfortunately 
this  also  is  the  period  when  most  of  the  members  of  the 
library  staff  must  take  their  vacations. 

New  university  activity,  thru  the  Department  of  Ex- 
tension Teaching,  fills  reading  rooms  as  well  as  classrooms 
during  the  evening  and  creates  a  demand  for  new  books 
and  for  more  copies  of  books  already  provided  for  the  day 
coiu'ses.  The  actual  number  of  potential  readers  added 
to  the  clientele  of  the  library  by  the  Extension  Depart- 
ment of  Columbia  University  in  the  year  19 13-14  was 
2,813.  This  number  does  not  include  those  who  have  be- 
come members  of  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  which 
forms  the  non-academic  division  of  Extension  Teaching. 
The  needs  of  this  latter  group  are  partially  met  by  coopera- 
tion with  the  public  library  which  has  estabUshed  a  branch 
in  the  library  building. 

Problems  raised  by  mere  numerical  growth  in  professors 
and  students  are  perhaps  more  easily  foreseen  than  any 
which  have  been  discust.     It  is  evident  that  a  library  equipt 
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as  to  buildings,  staff  and  books  to  serve  a  faculty  and  student 
body  of  a  given  size  must  eventually  have  a  larger  equip- 
ment if  the  number  of  users  continues  to  increase.  For 
some  time  the  librarian,  by  readjustment  of  faciHties  and 
by  increase  in  general  efficiency,  can  meet  the  increased 
demands.  To  use  the  phrase  of  the  engineer,  he  will  not 
be  justified  in  asking  that  his  plant  be  increased  until  he 
has  developed  the  existing  equipment  to  the  highest  point 
of  efficiency.  He  can  prepare  for  a  certain  percentage  of 
normal  growth  and  will  do  so  as  a  part  of  his  ordinary  duty, 
but  there  comes  a  time  when  nothing  short  of  more  seating 
capacity  and  larger  appropriations  for  staff  and  for  books 
will  suffice. 

From  the  above  recital  one  undoubted  conclusion  can 
be  drawn,  namely,  that  the  library  not  only  in  theory  but 
in  practise  is  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  system 
of  the  university.  It  must  be  fully  admitted,  therefore, 
that  the  library's  policy  is  predetermined  by  the  university 
itself  and  that  the  aim  of  the  teaching  faculty  must  be 
adopted  by  the  librarian  as  his  own.  This  done,  his  problem 
begins. 

To  those  who  have  participated  in  the  attempt  to  meet 
changing  conditions  in  a  growing  univeristy  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  this  problem  is  a  technical  problem. 
The  librarian  stands  in  the  position  of  an  engineer  to  whom 
is  presented  a  task  which  by  the  methods  of  his  profession 
he  must  perform.  Numerical  growth,  expansion,  addition 
of  new  schools  and  new  subjects  and  the  introduction  of  the 
laboratory  method  by  which  books  are  made  actual  tools 
for  use,  all  mean  to  the  librarian  more  books,  larger  reading 
rooms  and  more  of  them,  a  large  staff  specialized  and  grouped 
into  departments,  the  supervision  of  a  complicated  system 
and  capable  business  administration.  These  are  all  tech- 
nical matters  and  are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  require  all 
of  the  time  and  strength  of  those  to  whom  they  are  en- 
trusted. 

The  pecuHar  relation  which  a  university  library  bears 
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to  its  constituency  has  produced  various  devices  for  giving] 
the  faculty  a  large  voice  in  the  administration  of  the  library. 
There  are  faculty  library  committees,  joint  committees  of 
the  trustees  and  the  faculty,   departmental  library  com-^ 
mittees  and  representatives,  and  there  is  general  acceptance 
of  the  necessity  for  cordial  cooperation  between  the  library; 
and  each  member  of  the  faculty.     All  this  is  admirable,, 
but  faculty  committees  and  representatives  naturally  con- 
cern themselves  with  policies  and  ends  sought  rather  than 
with  methods  and  technical  library  problems,  while  coopera- 
tion is  a  voluntary  and  unofficial  relationship  easily  over- 
lookt  in  the  press  of  academic  duties.     The  technical  prob- 
lems remain  to  be  solved  by  those  who  have  elected  to 
serve  thru  the  profession  of  librarian.     And  since  no  change 
can  be  made  in  the  poHcy  or  methods  of  a  university  without  • 
raising  some  technical  problem  it  is  the  technical  Hbrarian 
who,  as  adviser,  should  be  placed  in  a  strategical  position 
in  the  university.     In  other  words,  he  should  be  so  placed] 
in  the  university  that  all  changes  in  the  scheme  of  edu- 
cational administration  will  normally  come  to  his  attention 
before  they  are  acted  upon  instead  of  after  they  have  be- 
come  accomplished   legislation.     It  is   not   sufficient  thatj 
he  receive  such  advance  information  as  others    not    pri-I 
marily  interested  in  the  library  deem  necessary.     It  is  not] 
to  be  expected  that  those  who  do  not  actually  direct  the^ 
technical  activities  of  the  library  will  perceive  fully  thei 
technical  bearings  of  proposed  legislation.     The  technical^ 
librarian,  therefore,  should  be  present  at  the  meetings  of; 
that  body  thru  whose  hands  all  educational  legislation  passes. 
This  does  not  imply  that  he  need  be  present  as  a  voting; 
member,  but  it  does  assume  that  he  can  be  of  assistance  toi 
the  voting  members   and  that,  in  order  to  perform  effi- 
ciently the  duties  which  rest  upon  him,  he  is  entitled  to  fore- 
knowledge of  his  tasks.     As  a  practical  working  unit  in  the 
scheme  of  education  the  library  needs  recognition  regardless 
of  all  questions  of  rank,  title  or  academic  standing. 

Frederick  C.  Hicks 

Columbia  University  Library 


II 

WEI.FARE  OF  WORKING  YOUTH  IN  GERMANY 

The  most  significant  movement  in  the  German  educa- 
tional world  today  is  the  one  concerned  with  the  care  of 
youth  between  fourteen  and  twenty,  who  have  left  the  school 
to  go  to  work.  Much  has  already  been  done  by  private 
initiative  to  care  for  the  bodily,  spiritual,  economic,  social 
and  civic  needs  of  such  youth.  The  new  and  important 
thing  is  the  thoro  and  systematic  promotion  of  these  private 
efforts  by  the  different  German  states.  These  states  at- 
tempt to  guide,  encourage  and  supplement  the  work  of 
private  organizations  by  furnishing  sums  of  money  and  by 
training  persons  for  leadership,  as  well  as  by  discouraging 
dilettanteism  and  the  exploitation  of  these  youths  for  per- 
sonal, political  or  sectarian  ends. 

The  obligation  of  the  adult  toward  the  growing  child, 
originally  extended  only  to  bodily  care — ^food,  clothing, 
shelter.  This  was  soon  extended  to  care  of  the  spiritual 
life,  and  acquired  the  character  of  education.  While  at 
first  this  education  devoted  itself  to  the  welfare  of  the 
individual,  the  modern  organization  of  society  compels  us 
to  educate  the  child  as  a  member  of  the  race,  as  a  citizen 
■of  the  commonwealth.  The  family,  the  church,  associa- 
tions of  all  kinds,  and  finally  the  state,  have  come  to  un- 
<iertake  this  work. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  Germany  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
boys  and  over  forty  per  cent  of  the  girls  leave  the  schools 
at  fourteen  to  begin  life  as  bread-winners.  When  the 
parental  home  neglects  to  protect  them,  and  when  the  mas- 
ter regards  them  as  only  cheap  labor,  great  dangers  threaten 
these  young  people  and  make  imperative  special  legisla- 
tion for  their  protection.  So  far  as  work  is  concerned, 
.young  people  are  treated  like  adults  far  too  early,  and  the 
J'outh    themselves    approve    of    this    false    judgment    and 
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overestimate  their  growing  powers.  It  must  be  clear 
every  judicious  man  that  he  can  not  safely  make  as  great 
physically  demands  upon  the  undeveloped  youth  as  upon 
the  fully  developed  man.  Still  our  system  of  division  of 
labor  and  labor-time  makes  little  or  no  difference  between 
them.  Our  system  of  organization  of  work,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bad  air  of  the  workshop,  factory  and  office, 
and  the  insufficient  nourishment  due  to  ignorance  or  lack 
of  means,  produce  defects  and  deformities  that  hinder  a 
complete  development  of  the  more  important  physical  or- 
gans; and  the  body  with  its  power  of  resistance  thus  weak- 
ened is  readily  attacked  by  disease. 

The  special  portion  of  this  work  devoted  to  the  youth  be- 
tween  fourteen  and  twenty-one  is  called  by  the  Germans 
''  Jugendpflege,"  and  includes  not  only  the  educational 
work  of  the  continuation  schools,  but  the  associated  wel- 
fare movements  for  the  bodily,  spiritual,  economic  and 
civic  instruction  and  protection  of  youth.  These  welfare 
movements  include  provision  for  hygienic  instruction, 
bodily  exercise,  play  of  all  sorts,  sports,  public  playgrounds 
and  swimming  baths.  They  also  include  spiritual  care 
and  instruction  provided  by  lectures,  special  libraries, 
evening  entertainments,  music,  reading  and  amusement 
rooms.  Economic  and  social  interests  are  also  promoted 
by  vocational  schools,  savings  banks,  vocational  guidance^ 
training  for  citizenship,  the  organization  of  patriotic  boys' 
clubs,  etc.  As  was  suggested  above,  the  significant  thing 
in  this  movement  at  present  is  its  reorganization  and  com- 
bination with  compulsory  vocational  education  for  youth 
between  fourteen  and  eighteen,  the  vocational  continua- 
tion school  being  regarded  as  the  logical  center  of  the  whole 
movement. 

In  191 1,  Prussia  appropriated  one  miUion  marks  for 
the  promotion  of  this  supplementary  welfare  work,  one 
and  one-half  milHon  marks  in  191 2,  two  and  one-half  mil- 
lion marks  in  1913.  Under  the  law  controlling  the  ex- 
penditure of  these  sums,  committees  are  being  organized 
thruout  the  kingdom,  to  induce  private  organizations  to 
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cooperate  in  this  work,  to  supply  these  with  money  and 
necessary  information,  and  to  induce  backward  communi- 
ties to  make  a  beginning  in  this  direction.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  present  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls 
between  fourteen  and  eighteen  are  being  reached  thru 
the  cooperation  of  private  and  pubHc  organizations  grouped 
about  the  vocational  continuation  schools. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  this  welfare  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  vocational  schools  is  shown  in  a  booklet 
recommended  to  me  by  the  member  of  the  Prussian  minis- 
try, in  charge  of  the  vocational  schools. 

The  character  of  youth  between  fourteen  and  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  demands  this  care.  While  man  changes 
and  develops  thruout  his  entire  life,  the  years  between  four- 
teen and  twenty-one  are  a  time  of  accelerated  growth  and 
development.  The  youth  grows  rapidly  in  height  and 
weight,  the  volume  of  the  heart  and  lungs  almost  doubles ; 
he  enters  the  period  of  adolescence;  he  is  awkward,  critical 
and  independent,  and  often  throws  overboard  most  of  the 
ideals  of  the  home,  the  church  and  the  school.  He  seeks 
satisfaction  in  new  things  and  develops  a  new  view  of  the 
world.  It  is  apparent  that  he  needs  special  guidance  and 
protection  during  this  period,  guidance  which  the  family, 
the  church  and  the  school,  especially  in  our  great  cities, 
can  not  give. 

(i)  The  modern  family,  especially  in  the  cities,  can  not 
do  this  work.  Family  life  has  degenerated  in  our  great 
cities.  Miserable  housing,  disHke  for  work,  desire  for 
pleasure,  alcoholism,  prostitution,  all  these  are  factors 
which  have  changed  the  character  of  the  home  there.  In 
the  year  1900  there  were  in  Berlin  431  persons  in  every 
thousand  living  in  homes  with  but  one  room  that  could  be 
heated.  These  homes  had  only  the  most  indispensable 
articles  of  furniture,  not  a  trace  of  decoration  or  ornament; 
they  provided  only  a  covering  from  the  weather  and  a 
place  to  sleep.  Life  under  such  home  conditions  is  only 
a  weary  change  from  the  workshop  to  the  lodging  house, 
except  for  the  attractions  of  the  street  and  the  dramshop. 
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(2)  The  school  alone  can  not  do  much  to  better  these 
conditions.  It  can  communicate  knowledge,  enforce  order 
but  the  inner  transformation  of  the  child's  nature  comes 
thru  personal  contact  with  the  teacher.  An  enduring  bond 
between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  is  next  to  impossible  in 
the  ordinary  life  of  some  portions  of  our  great  cities.  Be- 
sides, the  classes  are  generally  so  large  that  the  individual 
child  seldom  comes  into  intimate  personal  relations  with 
his  teacher.  I  should  be  glad  to  believe  that  the  situa- 
tion was  better  in  the  smaller  cities  and  in  the  country, 
but  statistics  show  that  the  average  number  in  a  school 
room  in  Prussia  is  over  fifty,  and  in  one  village  I  visited 
in  1 9 14  seven  teachers  were  caring  for  five  hundred  pupils, 
one  teacher  having  eighty-five. 

(3)  The  church  is  also  unable  to  meet  the  whole  situa- 
tion. Many  families  in  the  city  never  attend  chtu-ch. 
The  enormous  growth  of  materialism  among  the  working 
classes  shows  the  inability  of  the  church  alone  to  grapple 
with  this  problem.  It  is  also  true  that  many  of  the  activi- 
ties grouped  under  the  head  of  Welfare  of  Youth  are  out- 
side the  scope  of  what  most  churchpeople  regard  as  their 
usual  duties.  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  enough 
for  the  state  to  protect  the  youth  against  too  long  hours 
of  labor  and  unsuitable  employment  and  then  leave 
their  further  care  and  protection  to  the  factory  and  the 
street.  Under  such  conditions  the  youth  becomes  a  sacri- 
fice to  economic  demands  and  to  low  pleasures,  and  is  finally 
the  tool  of  unscrupulous  politicians. 

There  are  4,500,000  youthful  workers  in  Prussia.  Of 
these  about  900,000  boys  and  700,000  girls  are  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen.  Of  the  1,200,000  boys  between  six- 
teen and  eighteen,  eighty-six  per  cent  are  at  work.  Of  the 
1,200,000  girls  of  the  same  age,  about  seventy- two  per  cent 
are  at  work.  The  influence  of  the  family  in  such  cases  is 
necessarily  weakened.  Perhaps  half  of  these  young  men  are 
apprenticed,  altho  at  the  present  time  it  is  estimated  that 
not  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  apprentices  live  in  the 
homes    of   their   masters.     Even   here   the   old   traditions 
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have  vanished,  and  the  interest  of  the  master  has  become 
essentially  economic,  not  a  personal  interest  in  the  care  and 
education  of  the  apprentice.  In  those  cases  where  the  boy 
still  lives  with  his  parents,  his  sharing  in  the  support  of 
the  home  has  made  him  somewhat  independent  of  parental 
control. 

The  statistics  of  Germany  show  a  considerable  increase 
in  youthful  crime,  brought  about  largely  by  the  conditions 
mentioned  above.  During  the  years  from  1882  to  1896, 
crime  among  adults  increased  4.6  per  cent;  crime  among 
young  people,  16.7  per  cent.  Such  crimes  as  stealing, 
arson,  assault,  increased  37  per  cent  among  the  youth,  dur- 
ing the  years  from  1897  to  1902.  Assault  resulting  in  bodily 
injury  increased  about  130  per  cent  during  the  years  from 
1882  to  1 901.  Altho  part  of  this  apparent  increase  means 
only  increased  severity  in  punishment,  much  remains  which 
can  not  be  explained  in  this  way. 

The  economic  effect  of  this  situation  must  also  be  con- 
sidered. The  young  man  who  develops  under  favorable 
conditions  becomes  a  very  different  laborer  from  the  one 
who,  thru  one-sided  demands  upon  his  bodily  powers,  thru 
too  strenuous  labor,  thru  unregulated,  unhygienic  conduct 
of  Hfe,  thru  use  of  alcohol,  or  premature  and  excessive 
use  of  tobacco,  or  sexual  excesses,  becomes  stunted  in  bodily 
development  and  loses  his  health.  The  economic  loss  of 
national  capital,  due  to  neglect  of  the  youth,  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  statistics: 

Professor  Biedert,  of  Strassburg,  estimates  the  cost 
of  rearing  a  child  to  the  age  of  fourteen  (when  the  child  of 
the  unskilled  laborer  goes  to  work),  under  the  poorest 
working-class  conditions,  at  about  $700.00,  while  it  costs 
$1200.00  to  rear  a  child  in  the  better  class  to  the  age  of 
seventeen.  If  this  youth  dies  without  taking  part  in  the 
national  labor,  his  death  is  a  loss  of  national  capital.  Herr 
Potthof,  a  professional  writer  in  this  field,  estimates 
that  it  costs  the  family,  the  community  and  the  state 
$1750.00  to  care  for  and  educate  a  child  up  to  the  age  of 
fifteen.     He  estimates,  too,  that  the  yearly  loss  to  the  Gcr- 
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man  Empire  from  infant  mortality  alone  is  $25,000,000 
(in  1909  there  were  335,436  such  deaths — each  a  loss  of 
$75) ;  the  loss  due  to  the  death  of  children  before  reaching 
the  age  of  five  years  (over  100,000  in  1909)  at  $32,500,000; 
the  loss  due  to  the  death  of  the  40,000  school  children  be- 
fore completing  their  fifteenth  year  at  $35,000,000 — a  total 
of  $92,500,000  per  year. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  story.  The  state  loses  not  only 
the  money  spent  in  rearing  and  educating  the  500,000  children 
but  also  the  value  of  their  life-long  working  power.  Dr. 
Keitlin  has  estimated  that  the  working  power  of  the  aver- 
age man  represents  a  national  capital  of  $4,000.  To  the 
$92,500,000  expended  for  the  rearing  of  the  500,000  chil- 
dren must  be  added  a  deficit  in  the  productive  power  of 
the  people  of  five  hundred  thousand  times  sixteen  thousand, 
amounting  to  $2,000,000,000,  which  is  involved  in  the 
premature  death  of  children  before  the  age  of  fourteen. 

Nor  is  this  the  whole  story.  There  is  a  tremendous  loss 
of  capital  based  on  loss  of  power  for  bodily  work,  due  to 
frequent  cases  of  illness  of  the  youth  in  industrial  life,  as 
well  as  to  premature  old-age  disability.  These  losses,  un- 
der the  scientific  insurance  scheme  of  Germany,  fall  in  vary- 
ing proportions  on  the  individual  workman,  on  the  em- 
ployer, and  on  the  state.  In  the  case  of  accidents  (which 
it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  individual  workman  to  pre- 
vent), the  employee  contributes  nothing  to  the  indemnity 
fund;  the  employers  pay  all.  In  the  case  of  sickness, 
which  is  to  some  extent  within  the  power  of  the  individual 
to  prevent  or  lessen,  the  workmen  pay  two-thirds,  the  em- 
ployers one-third.  In  old  age  and  invalidity  insiurance, 
the  workmen  and  the  employers  pay  equally,  and  the  state 
contributes  about  $12.50  annually  to  each  annuitant. 
The  general  acceptance  of  these  compulsory  insurance  plans 
would  seem  to  make  it  proper  to  discuss  the  matter  of 
disability  losses  from  the  economic  point  of  view,  as  ex- 
pressed in  dollars  and  cents,  not  forgetting  that  the  waste 
of  human  fife  and  power  means  a  deeper  loss  to  the  state 
than  can  ever  be  exprest  in  any  financial  terms.     In  this 
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case,    however,    economic    advantage    and   brotherly   love 
seem  to  point  in  the  same  direction. 

Let  us  leave  out  of  sight  for  a  moment  the  last  considera- 
tion. The  bare  figures  are  appalling.  For  the  entire 
number  of  male  persons  between  fifteen  and  nineteen  years 
of  age,  insured  under  the  workmen's  sick  fund  of  Leipsic, 
.there  were,  for  a  definite  period  studied,  6.2  days  of  illness 
per  member  per  year;  for  the  metal-workers,  8.1  days  per 
year,  and  for  youth  in  offices,  shops,  and  stores,  4.1.  If  it 
were  possible  to  reduce  the  frequency  of  days  of  sickness 
of  youthful  metal-workers  to  the  frequency  of  those  em- 
ployed in  offices,  shops,  and  stores,  the  saving  in  expense 
to  the  sick  fund  for  the  Empire  would  be  over  $15,000,000 
per  year.  This  would  mean  to  the  group  of  metal-work- 
ers alone  a  reduction  in  their  insurance  fees  of  almost 
$500,000  per  year.  Dr.  Kaup  estimates  the  gain  to  the 
female  workers  of  this  age  at  $350,000  if  they  could  suc- 
ceed in  reducing  the  number  of  days  of  sickness  per  year 
(averaging  7.5)  to  the  number  of  days  of  sickness  of  female 
workers  in  offices  and  shops,  6.1.  Further,  the  loss  of 
wages  due  to  sickness,  brought  about  by  over-exertion 
and  other  unhygienic  life  conditions  in  the  vocations,  ac- 
cording to  Kaup,  could  be  reduced  every  year  about  $875,- 
000  for  the  entire  number  of  male  workers,  and  $437,500 
for  the  female  workers,  if  we  allow  only  4 .  i  days  of  illness 
per  year  for  the  male  and  6.2  for  the  female.  In  this  way 
the  amount  expanded  for  sick  benefits  for  the  entire  Empire 
would  be  reduced  $17,750,000  every  year  for  the  male 
workers  and  $4,000,000  for  the  female  workers.  If  we 
could  only  succeed  in  reducing  the  frequency  of  sickness 
for  the  entire  number  of  members  of  the  sick  fund,  one 
day  per  year,  a  loss  of  wages  of  $19,500,000  per  year  would 
be  avoided,  and  at  the  same  time  a  reduction  in  the  sum 
expended  for  sick-fund  fees  of  almost  $3,750,000,  while  the 
sick  fund  itself  would  be  saved  over  $7,750,000.  There  is 
still  one  more  item  in  the  account  to  be  considered,  the  loss 
in  jworking  power  due  to  premature  invalidism,  brought 
about  by  unhygienic  conduct  of  hfe  in  youth,  amounting 
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to  millions  of  marks  a  year.  No  wonder  the  German  writers 
consider  it  a  holy  duty  for  the  state  authorities  to  conserve 
the  working  power  of  the  people  as  long  as  possible  and  to 
postpone  their  lapse  into  disabiUty  by  attention  to  the 
welfare  of  the  youth. 

The  percentage  of  sickness  among  the  male  youth  in 
many  of  the  trades  is  much  higher  than  among  the  older 
workers — up  to  the  age  of  thirty-nine.  Sickness  among 
women  workers  seems  to  increase  with  age,  according  to 
the  same  statistics,  in  all  the  groups,  while  in  certain  indus- 
tries the  terribly  high  figures  show  the  devastating  effect 
of  vocational  activity  upon  the  health.  In  three  particu- 
lar industries — textile,  garment-making,  commercial  em- 
ployment— out  of  every  one  hundred  youthful  female 
members  of  the  sick  fund  there  are  3.2,  7.2,  6.9,  respec- 
tively, more  cases  of  illness  than  among  the  male  workers. 
The  number  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  increases  rapidly 
in  the  great  cities  among  girls  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
years  of  age. 

The  number  of  girl  workers  is  very  great  in  Germany. 
According  to  the  Imperial  statistics  for  19 10,  out  of  1,500,- 
000  women  workers  489,130  are  girls  between  sixteen  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  of  these  145,715  are  employed 
in  the  dangerous  textile  industries  alone.  These  figures 
are  constantly  increasing.  The  group  of  the  youngest 
employees,  those  between  fourteen  and  sixteen,  increases 
in  a  striking  manner.  In  the  commercial  trades  there  are 
in  addition  to  125,000  men,  according  to  the  last  census, 
76,000  girls  at  work.  A  German  writer  says  "he  who 
remembers,  that  over  40  per  cent  of  the  entire  female 
youth  are  employed  in  earning  a  living,  and  he  who  has 
seen  the  human  material  that  streams  every  evening  out 
of  the  doors  of  the  factories  and  shops,  comprehends  us 
when  we  speak  of  the  exhaustion  of  our  rising  generation." 

We  must  consider,  too,  the  importance  of  health  to  the 
mother  of  the  coming  race.  Everywhere  people  speak  about 
the  protection  of  the  mother  and  the  infant,  but  trouble 
themselves  very  Httle  about  the  young  girl.     It  is  evident 
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that  anemic,  exhausted  girls  can  never  be  the  mothers  of 
vigorous  children.  The  dangers  are  also  increased  by  the 
exacting  vocational  activities,  which  will  never  permit  a 
happy  family  life,  with  healthy,  joyous  children ;  and  which 
prevent  the  acquisition  of  the  sound  knowledge  of  house- 
hold economics  necessary  to  a  wholesome  family  life.  It 
is  apparent  when  one  takes  into  consideration  the  injurious 
effects  of  vocational  work  upon  the  young  girl  who  is 
without  proper  care,  that  we  must  be  at  least  as  vigilant 
in  her  behalf  as  for  the  protection  of  the  boy. 

The  economic  success  of  Germany  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  of  course,  depends  largely  upon  the  training  of  her 
youth.  Her  political  progress  is  dependent  upon  her  ability 
to  train  youth  in  the  civic  virtues,  while  her  military  strength 
requires  systematic  attention  to  both  the  bodily  and  spiritual 
power  of  the  people.  Jugendpfiege,  therefore,  is  both  an 
economic  and  a  military  necessity.  Germany's  ideal  for 
its  youth  has  been  exprest  as  ''the  production  of  happy, 
bodily  efficient  and  morally  sound  men,  filled  with  pubHc 
spirit,  the  fear  of  God,  and  love  of  home  and  Fatherland." 

The  German  feels  that  the  more  the  economic  Hfe  of  the 
country  develops,  the  greater  are  the  dangers  of  disaster 
and  shipwreck  to  its  youth,  and  the  more  necessary  are 
organizations  to  rescue  them.  With  an  increasing  culture, 
there  must  be  a  stronger  public  spirit  and  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  youth.  The  public  must  recognize 
that  spiritual  distress  is  often  the  result  of  physical  and 
material  misery.  Our  perception  of  this  and  our  common 
feeHng  of  responsibility  for  it  are  the  more  hopeful  signs 
of  the  present  age.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Germans  feel 
that  neglect  of  these  youth  constitutes  a  danger  to  their 
national  existence.  They  are  not  wilhng  that  the  problem 
should  be  left  to  the  dilettante,  but  insist  that  it  must 
be  taken  up  by  well- trained,  practical  workers,  respon- 
sible to  the  whole  community. 

Up  to  191 1  this  welfare  work  was  cared  for  by  private 
initiative.  The  churches,  Roman  CathoHc,  Evangelical  and 
Jewish,  organized  associations  of  youth,  for  sport,  recrea- 
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tion,  and  spiritual  advancement,  and  non-religious  bodies  of 
all  sorts,  such  as  the  turners,  the  trade  unions,  and  a  large 
number  of  charitable  associations  interested  themselves 
in  the  movement.  The  statistics  of  the  Catholic  church 
in  Germany  show  2656  associations  of  youth,  with  257,465 
members.  The  figures  for  the  Evangelical  church  give 
2419  associations,  with  142,826  members,  with  233  pro- 
fessional workers,  and  172  homes.  The  Jewish  organiza- 
tions include  80  unions,  with  14,000  members.  The 
social  democrats  report  227  organizations,  with  153,616 
members.  These  organizations  usually  provide  reading 
rooms,  Hbraries,  exercise  grounds,  lectures,  etc.,  for  the 
youth. 

Since  191 1  Prussia  and  other  German  states  have  under- 
taken to  guide  and  stimulate  this  work  t^ruout  the  entire 
country.  They  encourage  the  organization  of  local  asso- 
ciations, then  a  combination  of  these  into  larger  groups, 
including  finally  the  whole  country.  Experience  has  shown 
that  united  effort  is  necessary  to  success.  The  Olympic 
games  have  contributed  to  bring  about  this  feeling.  There 
has  grown  up  gradually  a  belief  that  a  harmonious  care  of 
the  body  must  be  obtained  with  corresponding  spiritual 
culture  if  real  success  is  to  be  attained.  In  carrying  out 
the  law  of  191 1  the  Prussian  government  undertook  to 
group  all  the  private  agencies  for  youthful  welfare  about  the 
work  of  the  continuation  schools.  With  the  scheme  of 
compulsory  continuation  schools  came  the  opportunity  for 
reaching  all  the  youth.  The  work  of  the  voluntary  organ- 
izations could  be  guided  and  assisted  into  the  right  chan- 
nels, competition  between  them  could  be  avoided  and 
the  work  of  dilettanti  and  self-seekers  could  be  discour- 
aged. There  is  a  general  disposition  in  Germany  at  the 
present  time  for  all  sorts  of  organizations,  religious  or 
otherwise,  to  support  a  national  system  of  welfare  work 
which  will  not  displace  private  effort  but  will  supplement, 
assist  and  direct  it.  This  work,  as  has  been  stated,  is 
grouped  about  the  continuation  schools  and  is  assisted  by 
them.     In  return  it  contributes   greatly  to  the  efficiency 
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of  the  work  of  these  institutions  and  prevents  their  lapsing 
into  mere  machines  for  securing  mechanical  skill. 

In  1908  Dr.  von  Seefied,  of  the  Educational  Department 
of  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  sent 
out  a  circular  in  which  he  states  the  ideals  of  the  govern- 
ment: ''Over  against  the  over-powering  influence  to  which 
continuation  school  pupils  are  subjected  day  by  day  in 
the  workshop  and  in  the  circle  of  their  older  associates, 
the  educational  influence  of  the  continuation  school  can 
not  be  of  far-reaching  effect  so  long  as  it  is  Hmited  to  the 
from  four  to  six  hours  per  week,  which  the  young  people 
as  a  rule  devote  to  them.  The  most  important  problem 
of  the  continuation  schools  will  always  be  the  educational 
one,  and  for  this  reason  their  influence  can  not  be  limited  to 
the  time  of  school  instruction,  but  they  must  strive  out- 
side of  school  hours  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  youth 
entrusted  to  them.  This  problem  must  be  attacked  with 
all  the  more  earnestness  where  the  industrial  youth  do  not 
live. in  the  parental  home.  The  problem  is  to  gain  a  definite 
and  decisive  influence  over  the  industrial  youth  during 
their  free  time.  The  problem  is  not  to  compel  the  young 
people  to  conduct  themselves  in  a  perfectly  proper  manner 
for  a  few  hours  per  day,  but  to  secure  a  voluntarily  ac- 
cepted influence  over  them  all  the  time.  This  principle 
must  guide  us  in  the  creation  and  care  of  welfare  organiza- 
tions. 

"First  the  arrangements  for  the  care  of  these  youth 
must  be  free  from  outward  compulsion.  The  imposing  of 
any  kind  of  compulsion  would  generate  among  the  youth 
an  inner  opposition  that  would  often  lead  to  the  opposite 
of  wished-for  results.  The  interest  in  the  welfare  institu- 
tions can  not  be  secured  by  outward  compulsion,  but  must 
arise  from  the  fact  that  they  adjust  themselves  wisely 
to  the  nature  and  inclinations  of  the  youth,  that  they 
endeavor  to  secure  for  the  young  people  opportunities  for 
amusement  in  their  free  time  when  they  can  be  happy 
with  their  associates.  These  efforts  we  must  try  to 
guide  into  right  channels.     The  more  success  we  have  in 
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this,  the  more  certain  will  be  the  voluntary  participate 
of  the  youth,  and  the  sooner  the  way  will  open  for  th< 
earnest  moral  influence  of  the  educator. 

''It  will  often  contribute  to   the  success   of  these  wel-^ 
fare   organizations  if   the   continuation   school   pupils   arej 
permitted  to  take  part  in  their  control.     I  see  no  objec- 
tion to  this,  but  regard  it  as  an  advantage  if  the  welfare 
organizations  are  based  upon  unions  formed  among  the| 
pupils  for  the  purpose  of  the  common  control  of  the  organiza-j 
tions  intended  to  further  their  interests.     Of  course  th< 
educators  and  teachers  of  the  continuation   schools  must] 
take  part  in  these  unions. 

"This  cooperation  of  teachers  and  pupils,  when  it  is  car- 
ried out  without  narrow-mindedness  and  with  wise  under- 
standing of  the  nature  and  ways  of  youth,  will  contribute 
to  the  forming  and  strengthening  of  a  mutual  confidence 
between  teachers  and  pupils  that  will  bear  good  fruit  foi 
both. 

"Every  attempt  at  uniformity  and  every  bureaucratic 
scheme  must  be  kept  out  of  these  organizations.     Thei 
plans  must  adjust  themselves  in  a  many-sided  way  to  the 
local  and  industrial  peculiarities  of  the  youth,  and  must 
change  with  the  time  of  the  year — in  the  summer  time,j 
the  first  place  will  usually  be  given  to  bodily  exercise  o! 
every  kind,   including  turning,   play,   sport  or  excursions. 
No  other  arrangements  are  so  well  suited  to  foster  amon^ 
the  youth  a  fresh,   happy  disposition  and  an  inclinatioi 
to  be  satisfied  with  a  reasonable  application  of  his  super^j 
fluous  powers.     In  winter  bodily  exercise  must  to  some  de- 
gree be  given  up,  altho  we  have  skating  and  other  wint( 
sports.     Arrangements  should  be  made  which  will  enable 
young  people  in  their  free  time  on  Sunday  afternoons  and 
evenings  to  meet  in  some  pleasant  spot  and  enjoy  each 
other's  society,  and  places  should  be  provided  where  suit- 
able entertainments  can  be  held. 

"Student  homes  and  clubs  are  very  helpful  and  should 
be  a  part  of  the  supplemental  organization  of  every  system 
of  vocational  schools.     Special  emphasis  should  be  placed 
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upon  providing  young  people  with  good  reading.  Special 
school  libraries  should  be  provided  for  the  larger  continua- 
tion schools.  But  even  in  smaller  communities  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  teacher  to  awaken  an  interest  in  young 
people  for  good  reading  and  to  point  out  to  them  places 
where  they  can  secure  good  books." 

In  the  report  of  the  National  Industrial  Educational 
Commission  of  Prussia  for  19 12  are  found  the  following 
figures,  showing  the  results  accompHshed  in  the  year  1910. 
In  that  year  there  were  373.546  pupils  in  the  continuation 
schools,  196,834  of  whom  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  welfare 
work: 

Bodily  Care  Schools 

Turning 443 

Running  games 542 

Swimming  and  skating 142 

Bathing  and  swimming 142 

Excursions 566 

Rowing 2 

Prize  turning  and  long  distance  running 3 

Education,  Instruction  and  Entertainment 

Lectures 491 

Visiting  places  of  interest 336 

Entertainments 134 

Pupils'  homes 112 

School  festivals 373 

Instruction  in  first  help 149 

Theatrical  performances 9 

Exercise  in  singing lo 

Entertainment  evenings 7 

Various  arrangements 9 

Besides  these  there  were  693  small  libraries,  with  189,473 
volumes.  There  were  68,799  borrowers  of  these  volumes, 
using  407,455  books.  There  were  37  advisory  stations  for 
vocational  guidance;  and  77  savings  banks.  In  the  savings 
banks  in  BerHn  alone  there  were  deposited  59,731  marks. 
These  are  provided  with  an  automatic  arrangement  for 
depositing  money  and  giving  and  checking  cards,  which 
makes  this  work  easy  for  the  teachers. 

The  famous  decree  of  January  18,  191 1,  with  reference  to 
Jngendpfiege  is  simply  the  result  of  previous  private  and 
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community  work  in  Germany.  The  various  chambers 
commerce  and  industry  have  long  been  supporting  sue 
institutions.  The  communal  authorities  have  been  grant- 
ing them  rooms,  playgrounds  and  financial  support.  Th< 
state  authorities  of  various  provinces  have  now  begun 
take  part  in  the  movement,  and  everywhere  private 
ciations  have  been  organized  to  cooperate  in  it.  The  acti( 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education  was  only  a  further  step  in  th< 
same  direction.  The  decree  is  too  long  to  quote,  but 
is  an  attempt  to  assemble  and  organize  the  scattered  move 
ments,  often  without  any  connection  with  one  another,] 
and  not  seldom  rivals,  into  an  organization  of  all  for  th< 
welfare  of  youth,  carried  on  with  a  uniform  point  of  view. 
The  function  of  the  state  is  to  support  existing  organiza-| 
tions  so  far  as  they  are  worthy,  to  further  and  supple-] 
ment  them  in  a  financial  way,  and  to  induce  communitie 
to  make  sacrifices  for  the  movement. 

The  action  of  the  Ministry  has  been  successful  in  stimu- 
lating interest  and  activity  in  the  work.      Within  a  year| 
nearly  all  the  provinces  of  Prussia  have  organized  for  carry- 
ing on  the  movement,  so  that  state,  communal  and  churchj 
authorities  and  private  associations  of  all  sorts  are  working 
together  for  the  youth.     From  April    i    to   December 
191 1,  in  27  governmental  districts,  the  number  of  youth  re-j 
ceiving  such  care  increased  from  469,937   to  560,489,  an| 
increase  of  over  19  per  cent. 

The  decree  appealed  to  all  classes  of  people  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  movement.     The  work  had  suffered  inj 
the  past  from  well-meaning  but  poorly  prepared  leaders. 
The  state  set  about  to  remedy  this  by  instituting  course 
for  training  persons  for  this  work  of  leadership.     In 
year  191 2  there  were  held  434  courses  of  this  sort  with  an; 
enrolment  of  about  22,139,  11,755  of  whom  were  teachers. 
Finally,  the  state  has  instructed  the  state  training  school  i 
for  teachers  to  take  up  the  preparation  of  persons  for  thisj 
work. 

In  America  we  have  been  doing  many  kinds  of  welfare 
work  for  the  youth.     Some  of  it  has  been  excellent  and 
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should  not  be  disturbed  except  to  improve  it;  but,  as  in 
Germany,  it  has  been  impossible  to  reach  all  who  should  be 
benefited  by  it.  The  introduction  of  compulsory  voca- 
tional schools  in  some  states  has  made  it  possible  to  attack 
the  whole  problem  there.  Europe's  experience  would  indi- 
cate that  the  continuation  school  is  the  key  to  this  whole 
great  movement. 

The  argument  from  Germany  has  been  made  to  stimulate 
attention  to  this  problem,  not  to  urge  mere  imitation  of 
their  plans.  We  should  be  influenced  by  the  experience  of 
others,  but  we  must  deal  with  our  own  problem  in  accord- 
ance with  American  conditions.  It  is  high  time  that  we 
give  thoughtful  attention  to  the  welfare  of  our  working 
youth;  mere  vocational  efficiency  is  not  enough.  As  in 
our  ordinary  schools,  we  must  deal  with  "the  whole  boy," 
and  give  the  working  boy  and  girl  between  fourteen  and 
eighteen  the  social  and  other  advantages  that  we  now  put 
at  the  disposal  of  the  high  school  student.  Our  pubUc 
high  schools  have  done  a  great  work,  not  alone  on  the  side 
of  intellectual  progress,  but  on  the  social  side,  in  a  large 
sense;  they  have  helped  to  break  down  social  barriers, 
and  have  given  the  ambitious  in  all  walks  of  Hfe  a  chance 
equal  to  that  of  the  most  favored.  But  not  all  the  ambi- 
tious have  had  this  chance;  only  those  who  have  aimed  at 
the  professions  or  at  administrative  positions  have  had  a 
higher  education  freely  open  to  them,  with  all  the  col- 
lateral advantages  that  go  with  such  an  education.  The 
rest  of  the  boys  and  girls,  far  more  numerous  and  less 
favored,  need  these  advantages  all  the  more — a  chance  for 
a  better  and  broader  education  along  the  lines  they  them- 
selves have  chosen,  and  the  richer  and  happier  life  of  body 
and  spirit  that  young  people  of  all  walks  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  winning  for  themselves.  This  is  the  prob- 
lem that  in  Germany  is  given  the  special  name  '' Jugend^ 
pfiege/' — the  great  problem  of  the  welfare  of  youth. 

Edwin  G.  C001.EY 
Chicago,  Ii^i.. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  POWER  AND  RESPONSIBII.ITY 
Democracy  may  be  only  an  ideal.  It  may  be  our  fool- 
hardy impulse  against  fate.  And  yet  there  can  be  no  greater 
tribute  to  the  idea  than  the  fact  that  we  all  profess  to  be 
democratic.  Statesmen,  politicians,  publicists,  scholars, 
social  and  rehgious  leaders,  and  even  financiers,  poets,  and 
artists  confess  the  democratic  faith.  It  is  a  shibboleth 
which  the  demagogue  as  well  as  the  statesman  has  ac- 
quired.    We  are  all  democratic,  but  what  is  democracy? 

Democracy  in  a  practical  and  comprehensive  sense  is  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  and  responsibiUties  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  benefits  of  organized  society  by  the  people 
generally.  The  right  to  vote  is  in  theory  generally  con- 
ceded; but  that  the  workers  should  share  in  the  control 
of  great  industries — the  fundamental  form  of  our  organ- 
ized society — is  bitterly  opposed  by  many  who  are  loudest 
in  uttering  the  shibboleth  of  democracy.  This  is  a  chief 
cause  of  strikes.  And  even  the  freedom  of  suffrage  is  in 
practise  subverted  in  a  thousand  ways  by  subtle  economic 
forces.  Recently  an  immense  building  was  being  con- 
structed by  a  capitalist  who  employs  thousands  of  men. 
A  few  days  before  an  important  election,  he  stopt  work 
on  the  building,  and  circulated  thruout  the  labor  group  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  unless  the  election  resulted  in 
a  certain  way  he  would  further  postpone  the  work  and  would 
stop  the  building  at  eight  stories  instead  of  making  it  twenty, 
as  at  first  proposed.  The  exercise  of  the  powers  and  the 
responsibiUties  of  organized  society  is  largely  a  means 
to  an  end — the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of  organized  so- 
ciety. An  organized  society  is  not  merely  poHtical,  it  is 
fundamentally  economic  and  it  is  pervasively  spiritual. 

Democracy  thus  defined  is  more  than  a  theory,  more 
than  a  political  shibboleth.  It  acquires  teeth:  it  becomes 
a  boomerang:  let  pseudo-democrats  beware. 

352 
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This  is  the  ideal  democracy,  and  it  involves  education. 
Without  democracy,  education  at  its  best  must  savor  of 
charity  or  philanthropy.  And  without  general  educa- 
tion, the  people  can  not  rightly  exercise  the  powers  and  en- 
joy the  benefits  of  democracy.  The  school  system  and 
educational  efforts  of  the  past  have  been  concerned  with 
a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  population.  It  is  only 
with  the  coming  of  the  public  schools  of  the  democratic 
countries  of  today  that  education  has  included  all  classes 
of  society.  Universal  education  is  in  fact  an  integral  and 
necessary  part  of  modern  democracy.  It  must  prepare 
the  members  of  the  democracy  for  the  responsibilities 
of  social  relations.  It  must  diffuse  intelligence.  It  must 
minister  to  the  esthetic  nature,  to  idealism  and  love  of  the 
beautiful.  It  must  unify  and  harmonize  society  by  the 
bonds  of  righteousness,  integrity,  good  will.  It  must 
help  to  bring  about  a  better,  juster  distribution  of  wealth 
and  its  benefits. 

But  since  the  benefits  of  organized  society  depend  upon 
its  powers  and  responsibilities,  public  education  must  first 
of  all  develop  among  us  such  qualities  as  independence, 
individuality  and  self-control.  It  must  prepare  us  for 
sane  self-government,  individual  and  collective;  industrial 
and  spiritual  as  well  as  political. 

In  the  despotisms  of  history,  especially  those  of  the 
Orient,  the  most  noticeable  characteristic  of  the  people 
is  their  likeness  one  to  another,  their  uniformity  of  thought 
and  life,  their  dead  level  in  obedience  to  formal  standards 
and  outward  restraints.  Above  this  stratum  is  the  ruling 
class  of  priests,  warriors,  and  royalty,  which  has  usually 
sought  to  maintain  this  uniformity  by  means  of  ignorance, 
servitude,  and  artificial  restraints.  Democracy  arises  in 
the  breaking  away  from  this  condition  wherein  men  are 
molded  into  a  common  image  as  wax  or  clay,  and  in  assert- 
ing the  right  of  each  individual  to  think  for  himself  and  to 
grow  into  the  life  of  the  free  spirit. 

Today,  in  outward  appearances,  we  have  an  almost 
distressing  unlikeness.     In  our  country  we  have  every  race, 
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every  sort  of  social  condition,  every  imaginable  industrial 
process  and  complexity,  every  conceivable  idea.  In  our 
school  systems,  the  same  lack  of  uniformity  prevails.  These 
differences  to  a  certain  extent  indicate  growth  toward 
democracy.  But  simple  lack  of  uniformity  may  mean 
chaos,  disorder.  We  are  apt  to  see  the  outward  dijffer- 
ences,  and  magnify  the  idea  of  freedom  and  initiative 
and  overlook  the  tendencies  that  are  destroying  or  fetter- 
ing genuine  liberty  and  individuality. 

Go  to  a  great  packing  house  and  watch  the  processes. 
All  the  way  from  the  stock  pen  to  the  shipping  room  each 
man  stands  at  his  post  hour  after  hour,  performing  over 
and  over  again  a  single  simple  act.  In  the  long  process,  each 
man  becomes  a  part  of  the  machine,  a  cog  in  the  wheel. 
Go  to  a  bank  and  watch  the  clerk  as  he  grinds  out  inter- 
minable figures  or  stamps  an  endless  succession  of  bills  or 
runs  off  formal,  stereotyped  dictation.  On  the  farm  there 
seems  to  be  less  stifling  of  initiative  and  freedom ;  but  even 
there  we  find  much  of  the  same  condition.  The  old  in- 
structive economic  processes  have  been  mechanized  and 
transferred  to  the  factories  of  the  city.  Increasing  mort- 
gages press  relentlessly.  Bad  roads,  social  isolation  and 
crop  failures  depress.  The  tendency  is  from  land  owner- 
ship to  tenantry  and  hired  labor.  Not  only  the  popula- 
tion but  the  wealth  of  the  country  flows  constantly  into 
the  cities.  Such  conditions  and  forces  tend  relentlessly 
to  destroy  the  freedom  of  country  Hfe  and  to  decrease  its 
relative  importance. 

In  spite  of  outward  differences,  there  are  strong  forces 
which  tend  to  reduce  the  lives  of  the  great  majority  in  both 
town  and  country  to  a  colorless,  monotonous,  disjointed 
existence.  It  is  a  condition  opposing  the  power  to  assert 
the  vigor  and  develop  the  individuaHty  which  is  the  birth- 
right of  every  one,  and  to  utiHze  the  upward  forces  which 
are  inherent  in  every  life.  It  is  a  condition  which  gives 
rise  on  the  one  hand  to  the  demagogue  and  the  disguised 
despotism  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  anarchist  and  the 
rule  of  the  mob. 
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Shall  the  school  add  its  influence  to  the  tendency  of  such 
conditions?  Shall  its  product  bear  the  impress  of  the  com- 
mon mold?  One  of  the  gravest  charges  against  the  public 
school  is  that  its  product  is  uniformly  mechanical,  and  not 
a  living,  vital  manhood  and  womanhood.  It  is  claimed 
that  it  ignores  individual  differences  among  pupils;  that  its 
routine,  drills,  and  formal  book  learning  stifle  the  natural 
joy,  energy,  wonder  and  inquiring  spirit  of  child  life;  that  it 
teaches  useless  things  and  fails  to  relate  useful  things  to 
the  life  and  needs  of  the  child;  that  instead  of  inspiring  the 
ninety  or  ninety-five  per  cent  who  must  spend  their  lives 
at  manual  labor  with  a  sense  of  the  dignity  and  value  and 
opportunity  of  common  toil,  it  gives  a  distaste  for  such 
toil  and  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  Hfe  they  must  live,  by 
creating  or  pandering  to  false  notions  of  life  and  ambitions 
for  intellectual  pursuits  impossible  of  fulfilment.  It  is 
claimed  that  in  these  and  other  ways  the  school,  instead 
of  taking  advantage  of  its  opportunity,  is  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy  of  that  individuality  and  freedom 
and  power  which  a  democracy  must  have  in  order  to  succeed. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  school  is  not  an  inde- 
pendent institution,  but  is  a  part  of  the  social  structure. 
It  is  largely  influenced  by  and  dependent  upon  the  condi- 
tions which  prevail  thruout  society.  And  yet  each  part 
of  the  social  organism,  while  dependent  upon,  at  the  same 
time  exerts  an  influence  over,  the  whole  organism.  The 
school  is  one  of  the  chief  members.  It  costs  us  in  public 
funds  alone  about  four  hundred  million  dollars  a  year.  Most 
of  us  have  had  our  names  entered  on  its  roll  book.  There 
are  in  the  United  States  hundreds  of  periodicals  devoted 
to  education  entirely,  and  almost  every  publication  gives 
more  or  less  space  to  the  subject.  Of  the  writing  of  books 
on  education  there  is  no  end.  Mere  bibliographies  of  cur- 
rent books  on  education  contain  hundreds  of  pages.  The 
schools  are  everywhere  being  constantly  discust,  and  in- 
terest in  education  is  universal. 

Critics  are  right  when  they  insist  that  the  public  school, 
as  a  fostered  member  of  the  social  organism,  should  pro- 
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foundly  influence  the  whole  organism.  When  they  insist 
that  the  schools  should  counteract  rather  than  strengthen 
the  forces  that  are  throttUng  self-control  and  stifling  indi- 
viduality and  independence  of  thought,  they  are  in  a 
measure  at  least  justified. 

To  criticize  is  an  easy  matter;  and  to  suggest  in  a  general 
way  that  the  schools  should  do  this  or  that  is  not  at  all 
difiicult.  But  to  discern  and  carry  out  a  specific,  construc- 
tive pohcy  is  usually  the  "vanishing  point"  in  both  theory 
and  practise. 

In  Germany  and  France,  with  their  highly  centraHzed 
school  systems,  a  given  poHcy  may  be  readily  formulated 
and  almost  as  readily  put  into  practise.  But  in  England, 
and  especially  in  the  United  States,  such  a  system  does 
not  and  can  not  exist.  Here,  any  one  who  has  an  idea 
is  at  Uberty  to  bring  it  forth  and  send  it  on  its  way;  and  its 
carrying  power,  tho  influenced  more  or  less  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  author,  is  mainly  dependent  upon  its  own  in- 
herent force.  Education  is  thus  subjected  to  the  constant 
struggle  of  ideas,  in  which  let  us  hope  the  fittest  tend  to 
survive.  And  in  the  warfare  of  ideas  concerning  the  ways 
by  which  the  school  may  develop  such-  fundamental  demo- 
cratic virtues  as  individuality,  independence,  and  self- 
command,  certain  ideas  seem  to  be  gaining  ground  and 
winning  their  way  to  general  acceptance. 

(i)  One  of  these  tendencies  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  school  is  seeking,  especially  during  the  early 
years  of  the  child's  education,  a  closer  cooperation  with  the 
child's  home. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Professor  James  that  '4n  all  peda- 
gogy the  great  thing  is  to  strike  the  iron  while  hot,  and  to 
seize  the  wave  of  the  pupil's  interest  in  each  successive 
subject  before  the  ebb  has  come."  Whatever  else  this 
may  or  may  not  mean,  it  conforms  to  the  fact  that  the 
early  stage  of  child  wonder,  the  curiosity  that  prompts 
the  child  to  pry  into  things,  to  tear  things  apart  and  put 
them  together,  to  learn  the  secrets  of  his  surroundings, 
and  to  ask  a  thousand  questions,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
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portant  periods  in  the  life  of  the  child  and  in  its  educa- 
tion. Wordsworth  refers  to  this  period  of  Hfe  when  he 
says: 

"There  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grove  and  stream, 
The  earth,  and  every  common  sight. 
To  me  did  seem 
Apparelled  in  celestial  light. 
The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream." 

Teachers  are  learning  that  the  first  task  of  education 
is  "to  keep  aHve  the  sacred  spark  of  wonder,  and  fan  the 
flame  that  already  glows;"  that  is,  to  direct  and  organize 
observation.  But  they  are  reaHzing  that  if  this  first  task 
of  education  is  delayed  till  the  child  enters  school,  alas, 
the  iron  is  often  no  longer  hot ;  the  ebb  of  interest  has  aheady 
often  begun.  The  child,  were  he  not  pathetically  uncon- 
scious of  his  lost  inheritance,  might  say  with  Wordsworth: 

"It  is  not  now  as  it  hath  been  of  yore; 
Turn  wheresoe'er  I  may 
By  night  or  day. 
The  things  which  I  have  seen  I  now  can  see  no  more. 


But  yet  I  know,  where'er  I  go. 
That  there  hath  past  away  a  glory  from  the  earth." 

Too  often  the  best  the  school  can  do  is  to  take  the  marred 
life  that  comes  to  it  and  give  its  energy  to  the  all  but  vain 
task  of  trying  to  restore  the  lost  inheritance.  With  the 
flame  of  wonder  smothered,  with  the  initiative  stifled, 
with  the  individuality  crusht  before  it  enters  school,  how 
can  the  child  be  expected  to  grow  into  such  strength,  in- 
dependence and  self-control  as  to  share  in  the  powers  and 
responsibilities  of  democracy? 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  cooperation  between  the 
school  and  the  home.  Only  recently  have  serious  eff"orts 
been  made  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  today  one  of  the  most 
promising  fields.  Mothers'  clubs;  parents'  associations; 
the  use  of  the  school  as  a  social  center;  associations  dealing 
with  home  education;  schools  similar  to  the  kindergarten, 
locally  adapted;  home  visitors  in  certain  types  of  communi- 
ties; methods  for  taking  care  of  homeless  children  and  child 
victims  of  the  slums  and  of  industry — in    all   such  ways 
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various  communities  are  seeking  greater  efiPectiveness  in 
the  earliest,  most  vital  education  of  the  child.  Questions 
of  public  policy  are  also  involved.  The  control  of  child 
labor,  the  elimination  of  the  mother  from  the  wage-earning 
sphere  as  by  mothers'  pensions,  and  the  improvement  of 
home  life,  especially  in  the  slums  and  tenement  districts — 
such  matters  as  these  are  more  or  less  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  school;  but  they  are  fundamental  in  the  rela- 
tion of  the  school  and  the  home,  and  merit  the  attention 
of  school  authorities  and  of  all  who  are  interested  in  educa- 
tion. 

(2)  The  government  has  recently  issued  a  bulletin  en- 
titled Provision  for  exceptional  students  in  public  schools. 
In  this  bulletin  it  is  estimated  that  foiu*  per  cent  of  pubHc 
school  children  are  talented,  four  per  cent  are  in  some  de- 
gree feeble-minded,  and  ninety-two  per  cent  are  among 
those  classed  as  slow,  normal,  and  bright.  This  classifica- 
tion is  on  the  basis  of  mentality.  It  is  in  many  cases  even 
more  important  that  provision  be  made  for  physical  and 
moral  differences  and  for  environmental  conditions.  Tem- 
perament, bodily  defects,  moral  incapacity  and  perver- 
sity, home  life  (or  lack  of  it) — all  these  matters,  as  well  as 
mental  dullness  and  brilliance,  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. In  the  bulletin  mentioned  above,  there  is  a  tabula- 
tion of  reports  from  898  cities  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
showing  some  sort  of  special  provision  for  exceptional  chil- 
dren in  the  public  schools. 

At  the  basis  of  the  provisions  being  made  for  these  dif- 
ferences among  pupils  is  knowledge  of  the  child  and  sym- 
pathy with  him.  Among  these  provisions  are  encourage- 
ment and  guidance  in  observation,  a  Hmited  elective  course, 
and  special  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  laggards  and  bril- 
Hants. 

A  sympathetic  understanding  of  children  is  of  course 
fundamental.  By  this  means,  instruction  may  be  adapted 
in  some  degree  to  the  best  method  of  approach,  as  thru 
the  eye,  the  ear,  the  touch,  or  action.  Punishment  may 
be  adapted  to  the  temperament  and  the  home  environ- 
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ment  of  the  child.  The  approach  to  the  interest  and 
confidence  of  one  child  may  be  made  thru  his  interest  in 
drawing;  of  another,  thru  his  interest  in  animal  Hfe;  of  an- 
other, thru  his  interest  in  a  patch  of  corn  or  a  plot  of  flow- 
ers he  has  tended  at  home.  Insubordination  may  often 
be  overcome  in  similar  ways,  or  by  giving  the  student 
a  responsibility  suited  to  his  age  and  individuaHty.  Such 
knowledge  and  sympathy,  tactfully  used,  will  go  far  toward 
adjustment  to  individual  differences,  even  where  special 
arrangements  and  provisions  are  impossible. 

Largely  dependent  upon  knowledge  of  the  pupils  is  the 
encouraging  of  observation  by  the  pupils.  The  right  use 
of  textbooks  is  itself  based  in  part  on  intelligent  observa- 
tion. This  simply  means  the  guiding  and  organizing  of 
curiosity,  the  fanning  of  the  flame  of  wonder,  already  re- 
ferred to.  Having  eyes,  they  see  not,  and  ears,  yet  they 
hear  not,  could  be  said  of  us  who  Hve  today  as  well  as  of 
those  who  once  Hved  by  the  Sea  of  Gallilee.  It  is  easier 
to  walk  in  the  trodden  paths,  to  take  things  for  granted, 
to  hear  thru  others'  ears,  to  see  thru  others'  eyes.  But  in 
this,  as  in  other  matters,  the  easy  way  leads  to  the  priceless 
sacrifice  of  individuality  and  of  self-reliance. 

Another  way  in  which  individuality  is  being  provided  for 
is  in  a  Hmited  use  of  the  elective  system.  This  must  of 
course  be  under  the  careful  watch  and  supervision  of  those 
in  charge  of  the  school.  Perhaps  a  better  term  would  be 
a  flexible  course,  one  which  the  teacher  may  within  cer- 
tain bounds  adapt  to  individual  and  class  needs.  Cer- 
tainly the  selection  of  his  work  should  not  rest  primarily 
with  the  child,  even  in  the  higher  grades,  for  this  would 
be  unjust  to  his  immature  mind  and  would  tend  to  de- 
moralize the  school.  But  within  certain  limits  a  flexible, 
adaptable  course  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  school 
may  avoid  the  rut  of  dull  uniformity  and  do  justice  to  indi- 
vidual needs  and  differences. 

It  is  a  common  observation  in  colleges  that  many  students 
with  brilUant  high  school  records  seem  incapable  in  college 
of  QXiythmg  but  mediocre  work.     The  same  is  sometimes 
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true  of  pupils  with  good  records  from  the  grades  to  the 
high  schools.  Oftentimes  this  is  due  not  to  any  serious  fault 
of  the  student,  but  rather  to  the  system.  The  brilliant 
pupil  finds  that  he  can  do  all  the  work  required  of  him  with 
comparatively  little  effort.  The  seeds  of  idleness  take 
root.  Perhaps  by  means  of  his  brilHancy,  and  encour- 
aged by  the  beginnings  of  laziness,  he  invents  short-cuts 
and  "bluffs."  By  the  time  he  enters  high  school  or  col- 
lege, as  the  case  may  be,  indolence  has  usurped  the  place 
of  industry,  simply  because  he  has  been  allowed  to  drift 
with  his  class  without  enough  work  to  keep  him  busy. 
The  new  environment  of  the  high  school  or  college  requires 
a  greater  effort;  but,  alas,  industry  has  been  choked  out 
by  laziness  and  self-esteem,  and  the  erstwhile  brilHant  stu- 
dent becomes  a  reproach  to  himself  and  his  family  and 
friends,  and  his  native  ability  is  lost  to  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  large  numbers  of  children 
who  for  various  reasons  have  fallen  behind  their  normal 
rank.  Some  lose  out  because  of  sickness,  some  because  of 
laziness,  some  because  of  parental  indifference,  some  be- 
cause of  having  to  work,  and  others  still  because  the  school 
fails  to  meet  their  needs  and  abilities.  The  approximate 
four  per  cent  of  students  ranked  as  dullards  in  the  previous 
classification  represents  only  a  minority  of  those  who  are 
behind  their  normal  class  rank.  Perhaps  another  class 
should  be  included — a  considerable  number  who,  because 
of  their  extraordinary  physical  growth,  are  embarrassed 
by  their  classification,  even  tho  according  to  age  their 
rank  may  be  normal.  Thus  various  causes  swell  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  are  from  a  year  to  several  years  behind 
their  proper  classification.  These  laggards  usually  grow 
discouraged  or  become  embarrassed  and  drop  out.  When 
they  remain  they  retard  the  progress  of  the  students  of 
normal  rank,  and  tend  to  give  to  the  entire  school  a  dull, 
dragging  spirit.  Unless  some  special  provision  is  Inade 
for  their  needs,  they  either  become  a  dead  weight  to  the 
school  or  else  lose  the  benefit  of  the  school  entirely  and  in 
many  cases  become  a  dead  weight  to  society. 
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The  question  of  making  provision  for  differences  among 
students  is,  then,  a  serious  problem.  Too  often  it  is  ig- 
nored; but  many  schools  are  making  honest  efforts  to  solve 
the  problem.  In  cities  where  funds  are  sufficient  and  the 
number  of  students  justifies  it,  separate  schools  may  be 
provided.  Courses  of  study  are  sometimes  so  adjusted 
that  some  may  finish  a  given  course  in,  say,  six  years,  some 
in  seven,  and  some  in  eight.  Supplementary  work  is  some- 
times given  to  those  students  who  are  capable  of  doing  it. 
In  the  case  of  the  over-aged  and  of  those  who  respond  slowly 
to  the  requirements  of  book  learning,  a  part  of  the  time 
spent  in  manual  activity  results  in  a  mental  quickening, 
not  only  in  the  activity  itself,  but  also  in  the  book  studies. 
Thus  in  the  semi-industrial  courses  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  of  the  Indianapolis  schools,  Superintendent 
Mirick  reported  that  in  those  classes  which  devote  nearly 
as  much  time  to  industrial  "practise"  courses  as  to  the 
conventional  "theory"  studies,  "classes  and  individuals 
are  taking  a  higher  rank  in  the  book  studies,  as  indicated 
by  marks,  and  are  showing  a  better  understanding  of  the 
studies,  than  they  had  formerly  done." 

Various  adjustments  are  being  made.  The  problem  is 
to  adapt  the  system  to  the  special  requirements  of  a  limited 
number,  and  at  the  same  time  conserve  the  interests  of  the 
main  body  of  students.  In  many  cases,  especially  in  the 
smaller  schools,  the  remedy  is  to  be  found  not  so  much  in  an 
adaptation  of  the  system  as  in  the  tact,  resourcefulness  and 
sympathy  of  the  teacher;  and  for  the  highest  success,  such 
qualities  are  of  course  necessary  in  all  cases. 

The  school  must  make  provision  for  individual  needs 
and  differences,  not  only  mental,  but  moral,  physical,  and 
environmental,  to  the  limit  of  conserving  the  efiiciency  of 
the  system  and  the  interests  of  the  majority  of  the  pupils. 
A  sane,  independent  individuality  is  at  the  basis  of  a  genuine 
democracy. 

(3)  Another  way  in  which  the  school  is  trying  to  de- 
velop a  balanced,  self-reHant  individuaHty  is  by  providing 
a  proper  balance  between  what  pedagogy  calls  impression 
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and  expression.  Reference  was  made  to  the  subject  in 
the  preceding  topic  in  connection  with  the  quotation  from 
Superintendent  Mirick  concerning  the  IndianapoUs  schools. 
The  tendency  illustrated  by  the  semi-industrial  or  pre- 
vocational  courses  of  the  IndianapoUs  schools  indicates 
the  direction  of  perhaps  greatest  hope  for  providing  the 
desired  balance. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  folly  of  mere  book  learn- 
ing or  exclusively  passive  education  of  any  kind.  It  is 
plain  that  the  school  should  provide  means  for  the  concrete 
expression  not  only  of  the  child's  energies,  but  of  his  ideas. 
Not  only  this,  but  it  should  take  advantage  of  the  natiu-al 
method  of  acquiring  ideas  thru  activity.  Knowledge  is 
but  the  tangled  web  of  truth  unless  it  be  woven  into  ex- 
perience. The  senses  and  the  muscles  should  so  far  as 
practicable  be  brought  into  activity,  finding  roads  to  knowl- 
edge thru  the  concrete,  till  the  mind  can  naturally  upon 
this  firm  basis  grapple  with  the  abstract. 

Strong,  balanced,  self-reliant  individuaHty  is  the  product 
not  of  a  school  given  over  to  study  and  theory,  nor  yet  of  a 
school  devoted  entirely  to  the  use  of  objects,  to  manual 
and  physical  training,  or  to  industrial  arts.  After  a  genera- 
tion of  vigorous  discussion  and  experiment,  let  us  hope 
that  the  public  schools  may  escape  both  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis,  and  be  better  prepared  to  ojffer  that  education  which 
is  best  fitted  to  develop  a  sane,  balanced  individuality, 
capable  of  conserving  the  heritage  of  the  past  and  of  doing 
efiiciently  the  work  of  the  present. 

(4)  A  fourth  way  in  which  the  schools  are  encouraging 
self-control  and  preparing  for  the  responsibiUties  of  democ- 
racy is  by  reHance  on  honor  and  principle  rather  than  on 
mere  rules  or  even  the  personaUty  of  the  teacher.  This 
should  by  no  means  minimize  the  importance  of  the  teach- 
er's personaHty,  but  to  the  contrary  it  requires  a  forceful 
and  resourceful  personaHty.  Any  sort  of  teacher  with 
enough  strength  of  arm  can  force  children  into  outward 
order  and  obedience.  Others,  with  a  higher  type  of  abiHty, 
can  win  the  affection  and  personal  loyalty  of  the  children 
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to  such  an  extent  as  to  command  obedience.  But  when 
the  conduct  of  the  student  is  based  solely  on  such  motives, 
a  change  of  teachers  or  a  change  of  attitude  toward  the 
teacher  results  oftentimes  in  the  demoraHzation  of  the 
pupil  and  even  of  the  school.  The  highest  type  of  conduct, 
and  the  type  which  requires  for  its  formation  the  highest 
sort  of  personaHty  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  is  that  conduct 
which  is  based  on  the  honor  of  the  student  and  on  his  loyalty 
to  right  principles. 

lyife  in  a  democracy,  in  order  to  be  happy  and  successful 
for  the  largest  number,  must  have  for  its  foundation  and 
for  its  motive  power  this  very  sense  of  honor  and  personal 
integrity  and  this  loyalty  to  right  principles.  In  days  of 
despotism,  of  slavery,  and  of  feudaHsm,  based  upon  ignor- 
ance, economic  dependence  and  force,  social  unity  had  to 
be  purchased  by  personal  loyalty  to  a  chieftain  or  king, 
a  master  or  a  feudal  lord.  But  what  is  needed  in  a  democ- 
racy is  not  a  bHnd  personal  allegiance,  but  rather  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  with  the  chosen  servants  of  the  people. 
This  blind  allegiance  is  one  of  the  som-ces  of  the  demagogue's 
power. 

The  teacher  who  depends  for  the  control  of  his  pupils 
either  on  fear  or  force  or  on  personal  loyalty  is  thus  faiUng 
to  develop  in  his  pupils  qualities  which  are  necessary  for 
the  success  of  the  democracy.  Force  and  personal  loyalty 
both  have  a  place  in  the  control  of  a  school  in  deahng  with 
a  small  class  given  to  rowdyism,  and  with  young  children ; 
but  so  far  as  possible  these  methods  should  be  made  to 
serve  or  should  be  displaced  by  a  higher  motive. 

There  are  certain  distinct  tendencies  toward  the  higher 
motives.  Honor  systems  are  being  developed.  Students 
are  being  utiHzed  for  minor  responsibiHties  and  duties. 
Industry  and  right  conduct  are  being  encouraged  by  a 
live  interest  in  studies  that  are  being  unified  and  related 
to  life.  Student  government  is  being  promoted  by  student 
organizations,  which  for  the  most  part  may  easily  be  kept 
within  proper  limits  and  made  useful  to  both  teacher  and 
pupils.     The  teacher's  personaUty  and  influence  are  being 
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utilized  for  the  success  of  these  devices  and  for  the  guidance 
of  the  pupils  toward  ideals  of  honor,  industry,  justice,  and 
regard  for  the  opinions  and  interests  of  others. 

(5)  One  other  tendency  to  be  noted  is  the  adjustment  of 
the  ideals  of  the  school  to  the  needs  and  life  work  of  the 
pupil,  in  such  way  as  to  give  him  a  right  attitude  toward 
his  work,  and  a  conscious  share  in  the  work  and  progress 
of  the  world. 

If  a  man  is  to  have  an  effective  degree  of  freedom,  that  is^ 
a  balanced  power  over  himself  and  his  siuroundings  and  a 
sane  joy  and  interest  in  life,  two  things  are  necessary. 
He  must  find  a  place  in  the  world's  work  for  which  he  is 
fitted ;  and  he  must  have  ideals  and  an  attitude  in  harmony 
with  his  work.  Most  of  us  must  spend  our  lives  in  plain, 
every-day  toil.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  folly  of  a 
so-called  education  which  poisons  its  victims  with  a  dis- 
dain for  common  toil  and  a  dissatisfaction  with  that  which 
must  of  necessity  be  their  life  work,  and  much  more  might 
well  be  said.  Indeed,  the  prevalence  of  this  criticism  has 
had  much  to  do  with  the  development  of  manual  training, 
industrial  education,  night  schools,  and  imiversity  exten- 
sion work. 

But  the  fact  that  many  pupils  have  been  victims  of  false 
or  ill-adapted  ideals  does  not  mean  that  the  pubHc  school 
should  ignore  ideahsm;  it  means  merely  that  the  ideals 
should  be  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  One  of 
their  chief  needs  is  a  sane  view  of  life.  In  the  case  of  not 
less  than  ninety  per  cent  of  those  who  attend  the  public 
schools,  hope  of  escaping  from  their  economic  environment 
is  a  delusion.  Such  spiritual  life  as  they  experience  must 
come  not  from  escaping  into  a  different  economic  world  but 
from  utilizing  and,  where  possible,  improving  the  economic 
conditions  which  surround  them. 

It  is  true  that  education  is  often  guilty  of  no  greater  crime 
in  relation  to  these  matters  than  a  pandering  to  a  common 
sentiment.  But  one  of  the  functions  for  which  the  schools 
are  supported  is  the  correcting  and  supplanting  of  false 
notions   and   sentiments  with  those  fashioned  in  the  Hght 
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of  education.  By  means  of  this  light  the  teacher  ought  to 
see  farther  and  more  distinctly  and  ought  thus  to  hold 
things  in  better  proportion  and  perspective,  seeing  the  unity 
of  the  whole  and  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  each  other 
and  to  the  evolving  whole.  He  should  give  to  the  pupils 
this  larger  and  clearer  view — a  view  not  of  a  perfected 
mosaic  but  of  an  imperfect  world  ever  active,  ever  struggUng 
toward  advancing  ideals. 

Common  education  must  ignore  the  cry  of  those  who 
say  that  the  common  man  is  too  materialistic  for  the  ideal, 
too  short-sighted  for  the  vision.  It  is  these  that  give  unity 
and  meaning  to  life.  Without  them,  we  must  continue  in 
outer  and  inner  discord,  living  the  stunted  and  not  the 
abundant  Hfe.  We  can  see  things  only  in  part.  We  can 
be  nothing  more  than  parts  of  the  machine,  cogs  in  the 
wheel  of  industry,  with  no  conscious  and  joyous  share 
in  the  word's  work  and  progress.  We  must  lack  the  poise, 
the  power  that  comes  from  harmony  with  the  forces  of 
civilization.  Our  perceptions,  interests  and  experiences 
will  be  fettered,  imprisoned,  and  all  our  powers  will  be 
Hmited.  If  democracy  involves  the  powers  and  the  bene- 
fits of  civilization,  democracy  under  such  conditions  will 
fail.  But  democracy  will  succeed.  The  cry  of  failure  is 
but  the  sigh  of  dead  leaves  still  clinging  to  the  live  branch. 
The  leaves  are  dead;  but  the  buds  have  the  promise  of 
spring. 

Not  least  among  the  sources  that  nourish  the  latent  life  of 
democracy  is  the  harmonized  and  unified  education  which 
is  to  conserve  and  vitalize  the  old  culture  and  utilize  the 
newer  elements;  an  education  which  is  to  be  at  once  the 
highest  product  and  the  profoundest  force  of  conscious 
evolution.  The  common  man  is  indeed  capable  of  ideals. 
But  he  does  not  need,  nor  should  he  tolerate  in  the  pubHc 
schools,  the  false  notions  and  vain  ambitions  so  often  ex- 
ploited as  ideals.  We  usually  have  plenty  of  candidates 
for  the  presidency.  Our  chief  need  is  for  men  who  will 
see  to  it  that  the  president  is  truly  their  representative; 
men  who  will  make  the  most  of  their  opportunities;  men 
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whose  ideal  is  justice,  and  a  sane,  happy,  growing  lifel 
Such  men  will  not  only  produce  leaders;  they  will  follow 
their  leaders  wisely  and  not  bhndly.  The  ideal  of  the  school 
should  be  to  prepare  its  pupils  not  for  some  rare  calling  or 
some  exalted  position,  but  for  the  life  of  the  ordinary  man 
as  an  individual  personality  and  as  a  citizen.  Until  such 
an  ideal  prevails,  organized  society  will  be  aristocratic  in 
its  control  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  benefits. 

Cooperation  with  the  home;  provision  for  conserving 
individuahty  based  on  individual  differences  among  pupils; 
provision  for  self -activity,  for  expression  as  well  as  impression; 
development  of  reliance  on  honor  and  principle  rather  than 
on  mere  rules  or  the  personahty  of  the  teacher;  and  ad- 
justment of  the  ideals  of  the  school  to  serve  the  wage 
earners;  these,  then,  are  some  of  the  tendencies  in  educa- 
tion which  are  fruitful  of  sane  self-government  in  the  indi- 
vidual and  in  organized  society. 

Witt  Bowden 

PHnvADELPHIA,  Pa. 


IV 

PHASES    OF    THE    WORK    OF   A    MODERN    HIGH 

SCH00I.1 

The  growth  of  the  pubHc  high  schools  has  been  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  phenomena  connected  with  public 
education  in  the  United  States  during  recent  years.  The 
report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  the  year  19 13  shows  that  during  the  decade  ending  in 
191 1,  the  public  high  schools  of  the  United  States  increased 
about  100  per  cent.  In  the  larger  cities,  or  at  least  in  some 
of  them,  this  growth  has  been  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
that  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  In  the  City  of  New  York, 
during  the  seven  years  ending  July  31,  19 14,  the  high  school 
growth  was  118  per  cent.  When  one  remembers  that  this 
phenomenal  growth  has  been  contemporaneous  with  the 
most  merciless  criticisms  of  the  results  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, as  the  critics  conceive  them  to  be,  it  becomes  all  the 
more  remarkable. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  address  to  attempt  to  ex- 
plain this  growth.  Its  existence  surely  proves  that  the 
public  still  believes  in  its  high  schools;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  must  not  be  understood  that  this  expression  of  public 
confidence  is  a  license  to  stand  pat  on  the  old  order  of  things. 
It  should  rather  be  understood  that  the  public  feels  the  need 
of  a  better  training  for  its  youth  and  believes  that  its  or- 
ganized agencies  will  be  faithful  to  the  trust  imposed  in 
them.  In  other  words,  this  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
of  pupils,  and  in  their  needs,  presents  a  solemn  trust  and 
a  great  opportunity. 

The  public  high  schools  are  entering  into  a  new  and  rich 
field  of  service.  Its  pupils  no  longer  look  chiefly  to  the 
college  and  the  learned  professions,  as  the  people  of  a  genera- 

^  An  address  given  before  the  Department  of  vSchool   Adtninistration, 
New  York  State  Teachers'  Association,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  November  24.  1914. 
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tion  ago  called  them.  Within  the  memory  of  all  of  us,  the 
requirements  for  college  entrance  dominated  pretty  nearly 
everything  that  was  done  in  the  high  school;  and  that 
high  school  was  considered  most  successful,  which  sent  the 
largest  percentage  of  its  pupils  to  college.  That  day  is 
not  this  day.  For  in  this  year  of  grace,  the  high  school 
is  crowded  with  young  people  who  want  to  prepare  directly 
and  immediately  for  business  and  for  Hfe,  in  addition  to 
those  who  desire  preparation  for  college.  The  boys  de- 
mand agricultural  training  and  the  mechanic  arts,  includ- 
ing drawing  and  drafting,  pattern  making  and  foundry 
practise,  joinery  and  machine-shop  practise,  and  forge- 
work;  the  girls  call  for  dressmaking  and  costume-designing, 
cooking  and  household  economy,  technical  design  and  home 
decoration;  both  boys  and  girls  ask  for  stenography  and 
accountancy  and  economics.  In  a  word  the  present  clien- 
tele of  the  high  school  represents  the  whole  range  of  human 
activities  and  needs. 

But  changes  in  the  curriculum  of  studies  and  in  their 
syllabi  by  no  means  include  all  that  the  modem  high  school 
finds  it  called  upon  to  do.  If  the  modern  high  school  is 
fully  to  function  in  the  life  of  the  community,  there  is  much 
to  be  done,  which  can  not  be  done  in  the  classroom.  It 
must  not  be  understood  from  this  remark,  that  classroom 
instruction  has  become,  or  is  likely  to  become,  unimportant. 
On  the  contrary,  classroom  instruction,  adapted  to  modem 
needs  and  conditions,  is  undoubtedly  destined  to  remain 
the  most  important  work  of  the  high  school.  But  increas- 
ingly it  needs,  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  need  in  still  greater 
degree,  the  assistance  of  other  educational  agencies  within 
the  school. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  best  that  the  school 
can  do  is  to  give  to  its  pupils  a  start  in  the  right  direction, 
with  habits,  at  least  partially  formed,  by  the  exercise  and 
growth  of  which  they  will  continue  to  develop  in  power 
and  capacity  for  years  to  come.  To  this  end  they  must 
understand  that  life  is  a  process  of  education,  and  that  he 
alone  succeeds  in  the  long  run,  who  keeps  mentally  aHve 
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and  informed  of  the  best  that  his  associates  and  competi- 
tors are  doing.  This  calls  for  receptivity  and  alertness 
of  mind;  a  person  who  possesses  this  sort  of  mind  must 
know  how  and  where  to  get  information  and  suggestion. 
Probably  no  agency  of  a  high  school  can  do  so  much  in 
this  direction  as  the  library. 

It  is  not  so  long  since  a  library  in  a  high  school  situated 
in  a  community  possessing  a  public  library,  was  thought 
to  be  useless  extravagance.  That  time,  happily,  is  rapidly 
passing  away.  Indeed  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that 
the  most  potent  single  agency  in  a  modern  cosmopolitan 
high  school  is  the  library.  The  conception  that  a  school 
library  is  a  place  for  teachers  and  a  few  over-conscientious 
students  is  moribund.  Visit  a  modern  Hbrary  in  a  modern 
high  school.  Note  the  specifications,  please:  a  modern 
library  in  a  modern  school.  There  are  still  far  too  many 
musty,  sleepy  libraries  in  high  schools  that  in  other  respects 
are  truly  modern ;  there  are  also  still  far  too  many  high  schools 
that  are  not  modem.  By  modern  is  meant  that  which  is 
a  part  of  and  which  functions  in  the  world  of  today.  Well, 
visit  such  a  library.  You  will  find  it  the  most  cheerful 
and  most  eagerly  used  agency  of  the  school.  Its  shelves 
are  open  and  on  them  are  books  which  invite.  Its  tables 
are  surrounded  by  eager  students,  each  engaged  in  what  is 
obviously  a  very  pleasant  and  interesting  task.  Here 
is  a  group  busy  in  looking  up  matter  for  a  class  or  club 
•debate;  near-by  are  others  looking  up  some  topic  connected 
with  class  or  club  work;  yonder  are  pupils  reading  current 
periodicals  and  thereby  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  great  throb- 
bing world  just  outside;  at  another  table  pupils  with  a  little 
leisiure  are  turning  over  the  pages  of  fine  illustrated  editions 
of  classics  both  ancient  and  modern.  The  hbrarian  sits  at 
his  desk  and  gives  a  ready  word  of  advice  and  direction 
and  when  this  task  of  the  hour  is  over,  instead  of  arranging 
•cards  or  books,  he  moves  about  the  tables  ready  still  to 
help  and  encourage.  Turn  to  the  bulletin  boards  and  you 
will  see  on  one  of  them  clippings  of  news  items,  nvdps  and 
cuts  from  this  morning's — not   last  month's — papers;   on 
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another  will  be  notes,  post  cards  and  the  Uke,  relative  to 
important  place  or  topic  which  is  just  now  prominent 
the  world  of  business  or  society,  or  industry,  or  politicsjj 
or  war.  Should  you  wish  further  information  on  important" 
matters  of  last  month  or  last  year,  the  Hbrarian  will  lead 
you  to  a  fihng  case,  open  a  drawer,  take  out  an  envelope, 
and  to  use  the  common  and  expressive  slang  of  the  day 
— ** there  you  are."  In  a  word  this  modem  library  in  this 
modem  school  is  full  of  human  interests,  and  links  in  vital 
contact  the  Hfe  of  the  past  with  that  of  the  present  and  the 
future. 

It  was  not  ever  thus;  it  is  not  always  so  even  now.  But 
it  is  coming,  and  rapidly.  In  some  large  high  schools 
there  is  a  single  librarian  in  what  may  be  called  a  fairly  well- 
equipt  library,  and  he  is  only  moderately  busy.  In  other 
schools  no  larger,  and  with  an  equipment  hardly  better, 
there  are  two  or  even  three  librarians  and  each  is  most 
actively  and  usefully  busy.  In  speaking  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  conception  of  the  importance  of  a  high  school  library, 
the  superintendent  of  schools  in  a  thriving  New  England 
city  remarked  only  the  other  day  that  in  September,  19 14, 
the  school  committee  of  his  city  proposed  to  employ  a 
librarian  who  in  her  spare  time  should  take  care  of  the 
textbooks,  give  out  supplies,  and  help  keep  up  the  school 
records.  I^ater  it  was  decided  to  relieve  her  of  any  re- 
sponsibility for  school  records ;  still  later  it  was  decided  that 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  ask  her  to  give  out  supplies ;  probably 
by  this  time  that  school  committee  has  decided  to  let  the 
librarian  be  a  librarian.  The  full  time  allotted  to  this 
address  could  well  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
opportunities  and  importance  of  the  school  library,  but 
other  activities  and  problems  demand  at  least  brief  at- 
tention. 

The  first  great  problem  of  any  school  is  to  adjust  speedily 
and  most  advantageously  the  entering  class.  In  a  large 
high  school  this  is  no  easy  task,  but  in  a  sense  the  larger  the 
school,  the  more  important  the  task  becomes.  To  make 
these  new  pupils  feel  at  home  and  to  show  them  what  to  do 
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and  how  to  do  it,  to  acquaint  them  with  their  new  teachers 
and  their  new  quarters,  these  are  a  few  of  the  problems 
which  demand  immediate  attention.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  use  student  activity.  The  principal  of  a  large 
high  school  writes  in  this  connection:  "For  some  terms 
past  we  have  had  an  arrangement  by  which  an  eighth  term 
pupil  is  assigned  for  each  period  of  the  day  to  an  entering 
class  during  the  first  week  of  the  term.  This  pupil  ar- 
ranges to  be  promptly  at  the  room  of  the  class  to  which  he 
is  assigned  at  the  signal  for  change  of  rooms  and  proceeds 
at  the  head  of  the  class  to  the  new  recitation  room.  We 
have  found  this  plan  advisable  for  the  reason  that  the  en- 
tering pupils  are  not  acquainted  with  the  different  rooms 
and  become  very  much  confused  and  sometimes  lost  in  the 
effort  to  find  the  new  rooms.  This  may  not  seem  a  very 
important  matter  but  in  the  actual  working  of  the  school 
we  find  that  the  good  effect  of  this  assignment  is  quite 
marked.  The  new  pupils  very  highly  appreciate  this  at- 
tention and  it  not  only  serves  to  have  the  changes  made 
quietly,  smoothly,  and  quickly,  but  the  effect  upon  the  spirit 
of  the  entering  pupils  is  very  good  and  they  feel  that  the 
kindness  shown  to  them  deserves  a  proper  return. 

''For  some  terms  past  an  arrangement  has  been  made  so 
that  after  school  the  first  day  of  the  term  pupils  from  the 
8th  term  class  meet  the  entering  pupils  and  explain  to  them 
the  various  activities  of  the  school.  These  pupils  explain 
the  various  rules  of  the  school  that  in  their  opinion  are  most 
important;  they  describe  the  activities  and  societies  of  the 
school  and  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  taking  a  part 
in  them,  and  they  emphasize  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
school  spirit.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  value 
of  this  work  is  marked  and  that  it  has  a  very  beneficial 
effect. 

These  pupils  entering  school  look  up  with  a  great  deal  of 
respect  to  the  pupils  in  the  highest  grades  of  the  school. 
In  my  judgment  very  often  the  older  pupils  have  a  greater 
effect  by  their  talks  to  the  new  pupils  than  the  teachers, 
as  the  pupils  are  nearer  in  spirit  and  age  to  the  entering 
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pupils  and  advice  coming  from  them  often  sinks  in  where 
the  words  of  the  teacher  are  not  assimilated." 

Still  further  to  keep  the  entering  class,  and  also  to  de- 
velop a  sense  of  thoughtful  responsibility  in  the  older  pupils, 
the  same  principal  describes  a  plan  which  he  is  trying  for 
the  first  time,  this  term.  He  writes:  "We  are  trying  the 
plan  this  term  of  assigning  to  each  of  the  7th  term  pupils 
two,  three,  or  four  ist  term  pupils.  These  older  pupils 
act  as  guides,  counselors,  and  friends  to  the  entering  pupils, 
who  are  encouraged  to  meet  their  student  advisers  and  to 
state  frankly  their  difficulties.  The  outlook  for  favorable 
results  at  the  present  time  is  good,  but  of  coiurse  so  much 
depends  upon  the  working  out  of  this  plan  by  the  older 
pupils  that  either  very  little  may  be  accomphshed  or  very 
great  good  may  result.  I  am  in  hopes  that  the  future  re- 
sults will  justify  the  plan." 

The  matter  of  learning  any  notable  physical  defects  of 
the  entering  pupils  for  purposes  of  later  treatment  or  ad- 
vice or  both,  is  past  over  tho  by  no  means  unimportant. 
Simple  physical  examinations  of  the  members  of  the  enter- 
ing class  of  a  certain  high  school  last  September  revealed 
hitherto  unrealized  conditions: 

Defective  vision io6 

Defective  teeth 286 

Defective  hearing 8 

Defective  nasal  breathing 28 

Cardiac  diseases 27 

Orthopedic  defects 42 

not  to  mention  numerous  others.  No,  this  is  not  unimpor- 
tant. 

An  accurate  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  tastes  and 
aptitudes  of  new  pupils  must  be  obtained  as  early  as  possible. 
This  involves  a  study  of  the  records  of  these  pupils  in  their 
former  schools  by  teachers  specially  selected  because  of 
their  experience  or  natiu-al  aptitude.  A  minority — ^prob- 
ably  a  very  small  minority,  but  certainly  a  minority — of  all 
the  pupils  who  enter  a  large  metropoUtan  high  school  have 
any  but  the  vaguest  idea  of  the  special  studies  they  should 
select.     The  ideas  of  their  parents  are,  if  possible,  even  more 
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^uncertain.  They  simply  know  that  they  want  a  commercial, 
a  technical  or  an  academic  course — even  if  they  know  so 
[much  as  that — but  when  it  comes  to  the  selection  of  the 
^particular  studies  in  that  course  they  need  the  most  expert 
md  sympathetic  guidance.  Here  is  a  very  important  phase 
)i  vocational  guidance.  Failure  in  the  early  weeks  of  the 
ligh  school  course  may  readily,  and  often  does,  bring  dis- 
couragement which  results  in  leaving  school  altogether. 
Consequently  the  work,  the  disposition,  and  the  success — or 
lack  of  it — of  pupils  during  these  first  weeks  is  of  the  highest 
Lportance.  Frequent  and  even  radical  readjustments 
lUst  be  made  as  conditions  of  pupils,  not  as  requirements 
)f  the  course  of  study,  demand.  This  group  should  drop 
Foreign  language  and  devote  more  time  to  English  or  to 
lathematics  or  to  both;  another  group  needs  another  re- 
idjustment.  Happy  the  pupils,  and  their  parents,  when 
)rincipal  and  teachers  discover  the  needs  and  quickly  apply 
le  proper  remedies. 

But  both  pupils  and  their  parents  need  to  be  given  some 
[dea  of  the  scope  of  the  courses,  the  requirements  of  study 
for  success  in  them,  and  their  ultimate  ends.  Parents' 
leetings,  carefully  planned,  and  adapted  to  the  conve- 
lience  of  parents,  are  a  great  help.  The  formal  program  of 
such  meetings  is  the  least  important  part  of  them  and  should 
be  brief.  Then  it  is  well  to  have  many  committees,  com- 
posed of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  who  will  guide  visitors, 
in  small  groups,  to  various  rooms,  there  to  listen  to  recita- 
tions of  regular  classes,  see  exhibits  of  workers  at  work, 
as  well  as  exhibits  of  work  done,  for  the  worker  is  always 
more  interesting  than  his  work,  meet  teachers  for  informal 
conversation  or  conference,  see  the  various  devices  in  common 
use,  and  receive  for  present  or  later  perusal  a  brief,  simple 
statement  of  what  each  department  of  the  school  is  trying 
to  do. 

One  of  the  first  tasks,  then,  is  to  establish  a  fccHng  of 
cordial  good-will  and  mutual  confidence  between  school 
officials,  pupils  and  parents.  In  this  task  it  is  easy  for  the 
principal  and  teachers  to  throw  oil  responsibiUty  after  an 
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effort  or  two ;  but  in  so  doing  they  forget  that  their  position 
is  one  of  trust,  not  of  privilege,  and  that,  if  they  really  be- 
lieve their  services  are  valuable  to  the  community,  such 
services  should  be  available  to  as  many  of  those  entitled 
to  receive  the  same,  as  is  in  any  way  possible.  Notes, 
conferences,  visits  to  homes,  all  means  should  be  used. 
That  principal  who  has  the  most  faith  in  his  school,  and 
that  teacher  who  most  fully  believes  in  the  worth  of  his 
services,  will  be  the  last  to  give  up.  It  is  possible  to  under- 
stand the  easy  surrender  only  of  those  who  have  little  faith 
in  themselves  and  in  their  services. 

Thus  far  in  the  administration  of  the  importance  of 
personal  supervision  and  advice,  emphasis  has  been  laid 
upon  the  needs  of  pupils  who  are  new  in  the  school.  But 
with  the  growth  of  high  schools  has  come  a  demand  for 
better  scholarship  and  training  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
This  has  led  to  specialization  and  the  development  of  de- 
partments. This  in  turn  has  tended  to  place  undue  emphasis 
upon  the  subject  taught  at  the  expense  of  the  pupil  taught. 
Whenever  this  is  allowed  to  happen  the  result  is  disastrous. 
High  school  pupils  never  pass  beyond  the  need  and  the 
appreciation  of  personal  advice  and  counsel.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  fall  off  in  class  work,  a  failure  to  use  time  and 
effort  wisely,  and  always  there  is  a  need  of  wise  counsel 
in  matters  of  choice  of  subjects  and  courses.  Parents,  too, 
need  information  and  advice  beyond  the  range  of  regular 
report  cards  and  statements  of  the  results  of  examination. 
This  need  has  given  rise  to  assignments  of  certain  specially 
gifted  teachers  as  grade  advisers.  These  advisers,  under 
whatever  title  they  may  serve,  act  as  counselors  and  friendly 
confidants  of  a  group  of  pupils  with  whom  they  remain 
in  this  capacity  from  the  time  of  entrance  until  they,  one 
by  one  or  together  at  graduation,  leave  the  school.  The 
need  of  this  service  can  hardly  be  over-emphasized. 

Possibly  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  is  that  of  considering 
that  principal  and  teachers  can  best  run  a  school  without 
the  aid  and  cooperation  of  the  student  body.  Growth 
comes  only  from  self-activity.     If  the  boys  and  girls  of 
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today  are  to  be  responsible  and  self-sufficient  men  and  women 
of  tomorrow,  they  must  today  learn  lessons  in  responsi- 
bility and  in  self-reliance. 

Some  of  the  younger  boys  in  a  school  in  a  suburban  neigh- 
borhood visited  a  garden  in  the  vicinity  and  caused  some 
damage  and  more  annoyance.  The  owner  complained  to 
the  principal.  The  usual  procedure  would  have  been  an 
investigation  by  the  principal,  and  suitable  punishment  to 
the  guilty.  But  this  principal  was  wiser  than  that.  He 
called  the  members  of  the  football  team  to  his  office,  told 
them  what  had  happened,  and  left  the  matter  with  them. 
They  took  the  first  opportunity  to  address  those  classes 
in  which  the  culprits  were  known  to  be,  spoke  in  no  uncertain 
tones  of  their  opinion  of  such  vandalism,  warned  the  guilty, 
and  made  a  plea  for  the  good  name  of  the  school  which  it 
was  their  duty  as  members  of  the  football  squad  to  up- 
hold, and  which  every  boy  of  the  school  should  hold  dear. 
This  plan  not  only  served  its  primary  purpose,  but  what  is 
of  much  more  consequence,  helped  to  develop  a  sense  of 
responsibility  in  the  older  pupils. 

In  another  high  school  during  the  lunch  period  some  sneez- 
ing powder  was  scattered  in  one  of  the  shops.  What 
happened  when  the  class  convened  can  readily  be  imagined. 
The  teacher  in  charge  tried  in  vain  to  find  the  culprit,  irri- 
tated the  boys  and  worked  himself  into  a  temper  by  spend- 
ing a  good  portion  of  the  hour  in  telling  the  boys  what 
he  thought  of  them.  It  so  happened  that  the  class  was 
one  in  which  another  teacher  was  trying  a  plan  of  student 
government.  On  learning  of  the  incident  this  latter  teacher 
went  to  the  former  and  requested  the  privilege  of  turning 
the  whole  matter  over  to  the  class  for  settlement.  This 
was  agreed  to;  the  boys  took  the  matter  up;  a  warrant  was 
issued;  a  trial  in  due  form  was  held;  a  conviction  secured; 
and  the  offender  punished.  Do  not  fail  to  get  the  point, 
which  is — not  that  the  offender  was  punished — but  that  the 
boys  learned  self-control  and  good  judgment. 

A  certain  high  school  with  over  2500  boys,  situated  in  a 
congested   portion   of   the   city,    with   no   out-door  school 
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yard,  allows  its  pupils  to  go  onto  the  streets  for  about 
twenty  minutes  during  the  lunch  period.  At  one  time 
complaints  came  to  the  principal  relative  to  the  conduct  of 
many  of  the  boys  on  the  streets.  In  that  school  was  a 
teacher  who  had  great  faith  in  boys.  The  principal  turned 
this  really  serious  matter  over  to  this  teacher  who  at  once 
organized  the  boys  of  the  school  into  a  force  to  correct  the 
evil  complained  of  and  any  others.  The  success  was  im- 
mediate and  complete.  This  teacher  closes  his  report  of 
this  experiment  with  these  words : 

**As  a  result  of  this  experiment  in  pupil  self-government, 
I  am  convinced  that  some  such  system  can  be  introduced 
successfully  into  any  high  school.  Moreover,  there  are 
many  reasons  why  this  should  be  done.  Briefly  summarized, 
they  are  as  follows: 

(i)  Because  it  benefits  the  pupil,  (a)  Since  it  engages 
him  in  a  form  of  moral  activity,  it  is,  therefore,  a  positive 
method  of  moral  development,  (b)  By  conferring  upon 
him  the  rights,  duties  and  responsibiUties  of  citizenship 
in  the  school,  under  proper  supervision,  it  prepares  him  for 
the  similar  rights,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
in  the  state. 

(2)  Because  it  benefits  the  teacher,  (a)  By  relieving 
him  of  supervision  outside  of  his  own  room,  it  gives  him  the 
opportunity  of  devoting  all  his  time  and  energy  to  class- 
room work,  (b)  It  tends  to  substitute  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion between  pupil  and  teacher,  for  the  spirit  of  opposition 
which  is  so  often  found  in  the  classroom. 

(3)  Because  it  benefits  the  school.  Under  this  system 
the  boys  feel  that  they  are  responsible  for  the  good  reputa- 
tion of  the  school;  as  indeed  they  are  to  a  certain  extent. 
This  feeling  of  personal  responsibility  tends  to  develop  the 
right  kind  of  school  spirit.  My  experiment,  it  seems  to  me, 
has  established  this  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt.  The 
feeling  of  antagonism  has  been  entirely  replaced  by  an 
'esprit  de  corps'  most  gratifying  to  those  in  charge." 

This  is  no  plea  for  the  institution  of  student  government. 
It  is  a  plea  for  cooperation,  and  for  the  seeking  and  finding 
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of  adequate  and  proper  means  for  the  development  of 
initiative  or  self-control  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  It  is 
an  old  truism  which  states  that  control  is  from  without  and 
belongs  to  childhood;  discipHne  springs  from  within  and 
belongs  to  manhood.  To  the  high  school  belongs  the  task 
of  securing  this  transfer  from  outward  control  to  inward 
discipline. 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  doing  this  without  using 
student  self-government.  The  ''gang  spirit"  of  the  boy 
in  the  grammar  school,  gives  way  to  the  love  for  organiza- 
tion in  the  high  school  boy.  As  high  schools  have  grown 
in  size  and  importance  new  dangers  and  evils  have  crept 
in.  One  of  the  greatest  of  these  has  been  the  growth  of 
school  fraternities.  These  fraternities  are  a  menace  or 
worse  in  most,  if  not  in  all  high  schools.  But  they  meet 
a  need  and  have  grown  largely  because  something  better 
has  not  come  forward  to  meet  their  need. 

A  great  obligation  and  necessity  rests  upon  high  school 
principals  and  teachers  to  encourage  the  organization  and 
direct  the  growth  and  activities  into  healthful  channels 
of  as  great  a  variety  of  clubs  and  societies  as  the  varied 
needs  and  intellectual  inclinations  of  the  pupils  may  require. 
Debating  societies,  literary  societies,  German  clubs,  French 
clubs,  musical  organizations  and  art  clubs,  are  legitimate  and 
really  valuable  school  activities.  At  times  they  may  be 
of  vast  influence  on  the  school  and  on  its  student  body. 
Let  no  one  regard  this  field  as  one  which  may  be  safely 
neglected. 

Time  forbids  a  discussion  here  of  the  tremendous  field 
just  now  opening  up  in  the  domain  of  secondary  education 
thru  such  pioneer  work  in  cooperative  manual  and  voca- 
tional training  as  has  been  done  during  recent  years  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  and  in  several  other  en- 
terprising communities.  The  possibilities  of  this  develop- 
ment are  tremendous.  It  is  incumbent  upon  every  earnest 
school  ofhcial  thoughtfully  to  study  this  movement,  and 
utilize  the  good  it  brings  as  rapidly  as  conditions  may  i)ermit. 

The  aim  of  the  high  school  is  not  Latin  or  matheniatics 
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or  literature  or  bookkeeping  or  dressmaking  or  art;  it  is 

boys  and  girls  headed  each  in  that  direction  in  which  his 

destiny  lies,  equipt  with  such  habits  as,  if  continued  in, 

will  produce  lives  alike  happy  in  themselves  and  in  the  highest 

degree  useful  to  mankind.     Whatever  helps  most  to  this 

end  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  duties  of  the  administration 

of  our  public  schools. 

Darwin  L.  Bardweli. 
District  Superintendent  of  Schools 
New  York  City 


V 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  YOUTH  FOR  DEMOCRACY 
Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  prophetic  words  when  he  de- 
clared that  this  American  nation  is  irrevocably  committed 
to  a  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  thru  the 
people.  To  be  sure,  at  times  in  the  past — it  is  not  unthink- 
able for  the  future — certain  privileged  men  or  groups  have 
constituted  themselves  boards  of  trustees,  as  President 
Wilson  puts  it,  which  boards  have  sought  to  reHeve  the 
people  of  the  responsibihty  of  governing  themselves.  In 
fact,  this  idea  of  Hmited  trusteeship  has  worked  so  well  for 
the  trustees  that  frequently  they  have  thought  it  convenient 
to  further  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  masses  by  developing 
a  self-perpetuating  organization.  But  it  has  invariably 
happened  that  the  people  have  balked  decidedly  at  this 
latter  appropriation,  whereupon  the  board  of  trustees  or- 
ganization has  been  repudiated  and  the  privileges,  titles, 
and  obHgations  of  democratic  government  have  reverted 
to  those  in  whom  they  were  originally  vested — the  great 
body  of  our  citizens.  Indeed,  whether  it  be  for  better  or 
for  worse,  the  fates  have  decreed  that  the  destiny  of  this 
American  nation  shall  rest  forever  as  a  trust  of  the  people. 
It  is  but  a  truism  to  say  that  a  proper  execution  of  this 
exalted  trusteeship  in  democratic  government  requires  a 
competency  of  broad  enlightenment  and  refined  justice 
and  that  consequently  the  education  of  the  masses  is  a 
responsibihty  which  the  American  nation  can  ill  afford 
to  neglect.  Witness  the  instability  of  the  attempted  popular 
rule  in  our  neighboring  state  across  the  Rio  Grande ;  witness 
the  difficulties  of  democratic  administration  in  the  newly 
born  republic  in  the  Orient,  and  thank  God  that  our  fore- 
fathers built  upon  a  foundation  of  public  education. 

Critics  of  American  affairs  are  inclined  to  exaggerate  the 
significance   of   some   of   our   present-day    conditions.      It 
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may  be  that  limited  trusteeship,  the  bossism  of  privilegec 
capital,  threatens  to  arrest  for  the  time  or  to  divert 
retrogressive  channels  the  mighty  stream  of  our  national] 
life.  But  there  is  not,  as  some  critics  would  have  us  believe, 
a  suggestion  of  impending  disaster  in  this  condition.  The 
chroniclers  of  men  and  deeds  will  some  day  characterize 
the  domination  of  the  favored  group,  the  autocracy  of  privi- 
leged capital,  as  a  natural  result  in  the  evolution  of  a  nation, 
which  in  its  infancy  found  it  expedient  to  encourage  in- 
dividualism; a  nation  once  possest  of  great  natural  wealth 
found  it  unnecessary  to  practise  economy;  a  nation  which 
awakened  in  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  century  to  find 
itself  stript  of  four-fifths  of  its  public  domain,  robbed  of 
a  great  measure  of  its  natural  resources,  but  yet  exercising 
proprietorship  over  a  strong,  resourceful  manhood  and 
womanhood  ready,  yes  eager,  to  enter  upon  the  struggle 
for  conservation,  efficiency,  progress. 

Indeed  the  energies  of  this  generation  need  not  be  concen- 
trated in  violence  against  the  special  interests  so-called. 
The  work  in  hand  is  rather  that  of  utiHzing  the  mighty 
forces  of  public  education  in  fitting  the  great  body  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  for  an  active  and  competent  participation  in 
the  cooperative  life  of  a  democracy.  There  need  be  no- 
clamor,  no  strife.  Bossism,  the  pretender,  even  now  ser- 
iously ill,  will  then  pass  into  oblivion  thru  the  operation 
of  natural  causes. 

American  industry  has  seen  the  day  of  the  pioneer;, 
the  small  operator  has  held  the  stage  for  the  time,  soon 
to  be  lost  in  a  maze  of  organization  and  exploitation;  the 
day  of  conservation,  of  efficiency,  the  day  of  the  husbandman 
and  of  cooperation  is  at  hand.  Will  the  nation  welcome  the 
advent  of  this  greater  twentieth  century  democracy  grudg- 
ingly, or  shall  the  greeting  be  accorded  with  that  warmth, 
which  can  come  only  thru  broad  understanding  and  quick- 
ened sympathies?  American  schools  are  privileged  to  re- 
ceive the  new  era.  Will  the  attendant  obligations  be  dis- 
charged with  honor  to  the  nation  ? 

The  broader  conception  of  education  recognizes  not  only 
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the  school,  the  university,  the  church,  and  other  affiHated 
institutions  as  the  instruments  designated  to  serve  educa- 
tional ends,  but  it  further  acknowledges  the  home,  the  farm, 
the  factory  just  as  truly  as  agencies  of  American  education. 
In  fact,  among  the  positive  educational  helpers  can  well 
be  included  all  activities  which  contribute  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  human  experience  and  serve  to  lead  our  people 
forward  and  upward  toward  the  realization  of  a  more  com- 
pletely-lived human  life. 

But  we  must  not  neglect  to  enumerate  the  many  forces 
in  American  life  today  which  tend  to  promote  negative 
education — the  street  and  alley  influence,  the  corner  saloon, 
the  yellow  press,  the  professional  agitator,  the  leading 
citizen  with  the  dwarfed  or  selfish  view-point  all  proffering 
deception  of  the  one  kind  and  another  to  our  boys  and 
their  fathers,  frequently  making  more  human  appeals  and 
practise  a  better  pedagogy  than  is  to  be  found  in  many 
a  classroom  or  pulpit.  Thus  far  militant  methods  have 
not  seriously  weakened  the  constituency  of  this  school  of 
evil  for  there  is  no  man  more  resentful  of  forced  or  coercive 
reform  than  the  ignorant  freeman  of  this  nation. 

It  will  be  agreed  eventually  that  these  negative  influences 
require  the  methods  and  treatment  of  preventive  medicine 
rather  than  the  traditional  ''kill  'em  or  cure  'em"  prescrip- 
tion. Indeed  there  is  a  prophecy  of  prevention  in  the  present 
achievement  and  the  still  greater  promise  of  our  American 
system  of  positive  education,  a  system  which,  moving  each 
day  with  maddening  deliberateness,  forces  the  warm, 
healing,  yet  irresistible  Hght  of  human  understanding  into 
the  darker  places  of  earth,  cleansing  and  ventilating  alike 
the  filth  of  the  sordid  back-kitchen,  the  inhumanity  of  the 
sweat-shop,  and  the  more  respectable  vices  of  the  niono])o- 
listic  headquarters  and  the  political  throne  room. 

It  has  been  customary  in  America  to  teach  our  people 
to  glory  in  the  attainments  of  great  statesmen,  in  the  suc- 
cesses of  captains  of  industry,  in  the  renown  of  brilUant 
scholars.  Our  ideals  have  been  highly  individiudislic.  It 
would  seem  that  we  were  educating  our  youth  for  particii)a- 
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tion  in  the  life  of  a  democracy  in  which  each  and  ev( 
individual  was  destined  to  become  eventually  President 
of  the  United  States.  As  a  result  there  has  been  a  mj 
race  for  leadership,  a  race  in  which  integrity  and  chicanery] 
have  run  side  by  side,  equally  favored  and  equally  honored.j 
The  servant  of  the  people  is  inclined  to  forget  the  ministerial 
character  of  his  office  while  he  revels  in  the  rewards  of  vic- 
tory, political  influence  and  patronage.  His  less  fortunate! 
rivals  begin  training  anew  for  another  contest,  or  perchanc 
in  discouragement  they  join  the  large  body  of  citizens] 
who,  thru  misfortune  or  shattered  ambitions,  have  submitted^ 
to  the  futility  of  further  quests  and  have  become  jealous^ 
or  apathetic  spectators  of  that  never-ending  struggle  for  the^ 
crown  of  leadership. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  oiu*  modem  educational  j 
practise  should  be  of  such  character  as  will  unfold  the  po-- 
tentialities  of  the  individual  to  a  full  degree.     The  charac- 
teristic self-reHance  of  the  American  boy  must  be  cultivated, 
not  supprest.     But  is  it  advisable  to  prosecute  our  indi- 
vidualistic educational  policies  to  such  length  as  will  operate! 
to  elevate  the  achievement  of  the  citizen  above  that  of  the] 
state? 

It  must  be  conceded  that  elementary  education  shoulc 
be  essentially  individuaHstic.     The  irrepressible  egoism  oi 
the  pre-adolescent  child  is  no  mere  caprice  of  nature.    Ratherl 
is  it  an  essential  development  if  there  is  to  be  a  later  full- 
ripened  manhood  and  womanhood  dedicated  in  some  measui 
to  community  service.     The  responsibiHty  of  making  thej 
transition  from  egoism  to  a  youthful  altruism,  the  duty  ofl 
investing  the  individual  with  a  breadth  of  view-point,  ai 
liberality,  a  consciousness  of  fellowman,  an  ability  to  really] 
live  and  to  achieve,  this  obligation  lies  with  the  secondary^ 
school,    the   collegiate   institution,    the   church   and   other] 
agencies  which  contribute  to  the  education  of  youth.     How- 
ever, does  present-day  educational  practise  furnish  a  train-,! 
ing  for  youth  which  encourages  community  service,  coopera-j 
tive  effort,  genuine  democracy? 

Some  years  ago  the  pedagogic  world  was  stirred  by  thej 
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criticism  that  secondary  schools  could  be  put  to  larger  uses 
than  that  of  training  camp  for  the  college,  that  the  pre- 
scription of  the  college  examiner  of  the  day  was  still  special 
rather  than  Hberal,  and  that  this  required  specialty  was  of 
real  value  to  perhaps  five  per  cent  of  secondary  school  pupils, 
of  questionable  value  to  the  rest.  There  was  clamorous 
protest.  Our  public  institutions  must  be  so  administered 
as  to  confer  the  opportunities  and  blessings  of  public  edu- 
cation aHke  upon  all.  And  there  came  into  being  commercial 
high  schools,  technical  high  schools,  agricultural  high  schools, 
domestic  arts  high  schools  and  trade  schools.  The  future 
predicted  for  these  institutions  was  indeed  brilliant.  They 
are  nevertheless  at  best  but  improved  implements.  Their 
influence  upon  our  educational  future  will  depend  entirely 
upon  the  spirit  and  general  character  of  their  administration. 

Nature  in  her  perfection  provides  for  all  complex  organisms 
a  marked  specialization  of  function.  Similarly  our  highly 
organized  system  of  public  instruction  requires  numerous 
speciaHsts  to  minister  to  the  educational  needs  of  the  nation. 
But  nature  provides  a  perfect  division  of  labor,  complete 
cooperation  between  all  speciaHsts  which  contribute  to 
the  service  of  organic  life.  Is  there  today  a  reasonable 
measure  of  such  coordination  of  function,  such  cooperation 
between  the  educational  institutions  of  America?  The 
present  efforts  of  eminent  educators  to  bring  elementary 
and  secondary  education  into  a  more  intimate  touch  with 
nature  and  human  life  as  we  find  it  in  this  twentieth  cen- 
tury, the  energies  of  the  National  Education  Association 
directed  toward  the  accomplishment  of  a  closer  articulation 
of  high  school  and  college,  the  lowering  of  denominational 
bars  to  discuss  broad  issues  in  rehgious  pedagogy,  the  study 
of  rural  conditions  by  the  producer,  consumer,  pedagogue, 
cleric  and  legislator,  all  these  movements,  together  with 
much  reactionary  agitation,  indicate  that  the  problem  of 
coordinating,  unifying  and  harmonizing  American  educa- 
tional practise  so  that  it  will  function  efficiently  in  the  life 
of  the  democracy  remains  yet  unsolved. 

To  review  the  situation  in  brief:  the  American  democracy 
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is  today  beset  with  a  complication  of  problems  economic, 
social,  political.  There  is  no  panacea,  no  cure-all  avail- 
able for  the  ills  present,  but  preventive  medicine  may  be  ad- 
ministered to  the  citizens  of  tomorrow  thru  the  medium  of 
a  strong,  Hving,  Hberal  education.  We  have  the  doctors 
and  they  have  the  implements.  Will  these  learned  men 
haggle  over  matters  of  professional  etiquette  while  the 
patient  suffers  relapse  or  will  they  have  consultation,  oust 
incompetency,  welcome  cooperation,  diagnose  the  case  in- 
teUigently  and  prescribe  wisely?  Will  our  educators  re- 
spond to  the  call  of  the  times  and  train  the  American  youth 
for  a  man's  part  in  the  life  of  the  democracy  that  is  to  be? 

The  man  who  attempts  to  break  ground  in  the  educational 
field  must  anticipate  two  difficulties.  He  will  be  received 
by  the  average  citizen  with  indifference  and  with  the  charge, 
"theorist  and  dreamer,"  and  he  must  expect  to  encounter 
much  self-complacency  within  the  profession.  Both  of 
these  conditions,  the  indifference  of  the  employer  and  the 
complacency  of  the  employee  are  due  primarily  to  the  ab- 
sence of  any  generally  accepted  standard  by  which  educational 
efficiency  may  be  measured.  At  a  recent  teachers'  conven- 
tion a  state  commissioner  of  education  and  the  dean  of  an 
eastern  university  addressing  two  thousand  assembled 
teachers  and  citizens  from  the  same  platfoi'm  exprest, 
in  most  arbitrary  fashion,  views  upon  a  fundamental  propo- 
sition in  pedagogy  that  were  diametrically  opposed,  and 
neither  man  thought  it  polite  to  attempt  to  establish  his 
case.  The  commissioner  was  irresistible,  the  dean  was  im- 
movable. The  citizen  and  the  teacher  confronted  with  the 
ancient  riddle  chose  between  indifference  and  complacency. 
But  the  plea  for  a  humanized  and  socialized  education  has 
been  graduated  from  the  rank  of  the  dignified  academic 
discussion,  the  story  of  education  for  cooperation  has  been 
more  than  twice-told,  in  fact,  it  is  today  less  of  an  entreaty 
and  more  of  a  demand. 

The  most  dangerous  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  hopeful 
condition  in  American  today  is  the  manifest  activity  of  the 
masses.      With  the  assistance  of  a  well-ordered  education 
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and  a  nominal  leadership  this  activity  is  the  precursor  of 
a  remarkable  advance  in  all  departments  of  American  Hfe. 
But  robbed  of  understanding  and  tolerance  and  denied 
guidance  this  God-sent  activity  will  bear  as  fruit,  anarchy, 
revolution,  chaos,  degeneracy.  Witness  the  exprest  wish 
of  the  people  to  really  participate  in  the  affairs  of  democracy 
in  their  approval  of  the  direct  primary  and  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  United  States  senators,  in  the  increasing  favor  of 
municipal  commission  government,  the  demand  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  woman  and  the  child  and  the  protection 
of  the  factory  employee,  the  growing  seriousness  in  the 
reception  of  the  suffragist  campaign,  the  declared  need  for 
the  municipal  market,  and  the  developing  conviction  on 
the  part  of  the  working  man  that  the  wage  system  affords 
him  an  inadequate  share  of  the  wealth  he  produces.  All 
these  expressions  indicative  of  the  passing  of  the  obsolete 
and  the  birth  of  new  human  institutions,  while  ever  in  the 
background  is  depicted  the  wonderful  path  of  evolution 
stretching  onward  and  upward  toward  levels  of  human  achieve- 
ment entirely  beyond  our  present  ken.  And  after  we  have 
seen  this  vision  we  are  possest  of  courage  and  we  have 
faith. 

However,  some  men  among  us  catch  a  glimpse  of  another 
vision  from  time  to  time,  that  darker  picture  of  intoler- 
ance, strike  violence,  syndicalism,  sabotage  with  its  back- 
ground of  revolution,  anarchy,  chaos,  degeneracy.  Yet 
after  these  men  have  scanned  the  darker  picture,  even  they 
too  are  thankful,  for  a  nation  fore- warned  is  fore-armed, 
and  they  are  courageous  and  have  faith  and  seek  to  bear  the 
message. 

Hence  the  demand  for  a  training  of  youth  which  makes 
possible  economic  independence,  spiritual  strength,  and  with 
all  an  abiUty  and  a  willingness  of  man  and  man  to  labor 
together  in  tolerance  and  in  peace  for  great  public  causes, 
each  individual  content  to  share  equitably  with  his  neighbor 
the  modest  but  sufficient  rewards  which  come  thru  ])articipa- 
tion  in  large  cooperative  undertakings. 

But  it  is  claimed  that  the  suggested  cooperation  of  men 
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is  impracticable  today,  that  it  is  a  dream  to  be  realized  with 
the  coming  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man.  And 
yet  working  men  in  England  of  average  intelUgence  and  of 
scanty  opportunity  have  adjusted  themselves  to  the  present 
high  cost  of  subsistence  condition  by  means  of  a  cooperative 
merchandising  organization  which  reported  an  aggregate 
business  of  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  191 2.  One 
branch  of  this  organization  has  a  manager  who  administers 
a  business  of  forty  millions  of  dollars  for  a  recompense  of 
twenty-eight  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  this  despite 
numerous  tempting  offers  of  greater  remuneration  from 
privately  owned  enterprises.  In  California  the  Citrus 
Growers'  Cooperative  Association  is  successful,  and  in  Maine 
the  Farmer's  Union  grows  and  promises  much.  Again  the 
international  peace  movement  gathers  impetus  and  even 
those  men  who  presently  support  the  battleship  program 
pray  for  the  future  day  when  this  modem  replica  of  the 
primitive  man's  war-club  will  be  unnecessary  to  command 
the  respect  of  our  neighbors. 

How  shall  we  teach  cooperative  methods  in  the  secondary 
school?  How  shall  we  prepare  youth  for  team  work  in 
adult  activities?  Shall  we  introduce  a  new  textbook  treat- 
ing of  cooperation?  Shall  the  high  school  curriculum  al- 
ready enriched,  wined,  and  dined  to  the  point  where  gout 
is  imminent,  be  again  feted?  Not  at  all,  for  there  is  a  great 
gap  between  the  knowing  and  the  doing  of  things,  a  gap 
which  the  advocate  of  texts  on  morality  fails  to  bridge. 
We  learn  to  do  by  doing.  The  problem  of  training  youth 
for  cooperation  does  not  involve  new  institutions  and  new 
subject  matter,  but  rather  a  new  attitude  emanating  from 
the  office  of  the  head  master,  and  a  new  atmosphere  per- 
mitted in  the  classroom.  Education  for  cooperation  is 
largely  a  matter  of  school  management. 

It  is  obviously  impracticable  to  discuss  in  a  single  paper 
the  many  phases  of  pedagogy  which  assist  or  deter  the  de- 
velopment of  the  desired  spirit  and  practise  of  cooperation 
among  our  embryonic  citizens.  Hence  the  writer  will 
confine  himself  to  a  rather  dogmatic  interpretation  of  ob- 
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:servation  and  experiment  in  what  is  confessedly  a  limited 
field. 

Many  a  secondary  school  classroom  is  presided  over  by 
a  dictator,  sometimes  arrogant  and  arbitrary,  again  kindly 
and  sympathetic.  The  incentives  to  successful  work  in  this 
classroom,  the  approbation  of  the  teacher,  percentage  marks 
and  honors,  appeal  alone  to  the  individuahstic  in  the  pupil. 
Tho  appropriate  and  good  practise  in  the  elementary  school, 
[this  continued  appeal  to  the  individual  becomes  a  question- 
able practise  in  the  higher  institution.  Now  nature,  still 
perfect,  is  unfolding  thru  the  medium  of  the  God-given 
social  instincts  those  capabihties  which  if  developed  during 
their  youthful  plasticity  will  soon  ripen  and  pass  on  to  the 
higher  levels  of  social  service,  cooperative  effort,  good  citizen- 
ship. But  unfortunately  there  are  pedagogic  eyes  that  do 
not  see,  pedagogic  ears  that  do  not  hear,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity is  lost.  Some  men  will  ever  persist  in  postponing 
hoeing  until  harvest  time. 

Moreover  the  atmosphere  in  the  classroom  of  the  writer's 
observation  is  all  too  frequently  unsocial,  inhuman,  and  the 
enforced  quiet  which  prevails  is  indicative  only  of  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree  of  submission  to  the  will  of  the  dictator. 
The  teacher  is  boss  and  as  boss  she  is  remembered  by  both 
pupil  and  parent,  as  teacher,  soon  forgotten.  Perhaps 
heredity  has  endowed  the  youth  with  rich  blood  and  strong 
human  instincts  in  which  case  one  of  three  results  is  Hkely 
to  follow.  He  may  quit  school,  or  he  may  develop  a  dis- 
respect for  authority,  or  he  may  build  an  ideal  which 
marks  the  topmost  rung  of  the  ladder  of  success  with  "a 
job  as  boss." 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  youth  has  been  anemic,  diffident, 
constitutionally  weak,  in  all  probabiHty  his  God-granted 
power  of  choice  and  action  has  succumbed  to  domination 
and  disuse.  At  the  end  of  school  days  he  is  content  to  trans- 
fer his  allegiance  to  some  new  dictator  who  supplies  the 
will  and  now  bosses  his  attitude  toward  work  and  employer, 
his  vote,  his  religion,  his  all.  It  is  under  such  conditions 
that  a  "birth  right  is  exchanged  for  a  mess  of  pottage" 
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and  that  slavish  freemen  are  made.  Is  it  strange  that  th^ 
products  of  such  classrooms  are  incapable  of  cooperation? 

But  let  us  view  a  happier  and  more  encouraging  class 
exercise.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  domestic  science  kitchen. 
Twenty  girls  are  industriously  occupied  in  the  preparation 
of  a  luncheon.  They  have  planned  the  menu,  each  pupil 
now  has  an  assignment  in  the  preparation  of  the  food,  and 
later  members  of  the  class  will  be  delegated  to  serve  and  to 
entertain  the  guests.  The  room  is  noisy  but  not  disorderly; 
the  very  air  seems  surcharged  with  the  spirit  of  work. 
The  teacher  here  is  inconspicuous.  A  picture  of  neatness 
in  her  faultless  linen,  she  passes  about  the  room  giving  sug- 
gestions here,  there,  everywhere.  Radiant,  happy  is  this 
teacher.  As  boss  she  is  unnecessary;  her  service  is  that  of 
guide  and  helper. 

Then  the  scene  is  removed  to  the  athletic  field.  The 
preparation  for  the  contest  is  complete ;  the  coach  has  given 
the  members  of  the  football  squad  their  final  instructions. 
Led  by  captain  they  take  the  field.  Play  is  commenced. 
Is  it  not  inspiring  to  see  each  boy  going  about  his  task 
with  a  genuine  will,  opening  up  holes  in  the  Hne  that  the  ball 
may  be  advanced,  putting  that  end  out  of  the  play,  boxing 
the  tackle,  charging,  blocking,  scoring.  *'The  team,  boys," 
is  the  battle-cry,  and  the  team  is  victorious.  The  victory, 
however,  is  by  an  incident;  the  instruction  which  has  made 
possible  the  execution  of  team  play  has  made  a  notable 
contribution  to  the  education  of  youth  for  cooperation. 

The  expression  of  social  instincts  which  makes  for  the 
street-corner  gang,  which  inspires  the  gathering  of  young 
people  at  the  village  store  at  mail  time,  and  brings  about 
the  organization  of  the  boys'  club  and  the  secret  society 
is  branded  as  undesirable  in  some  quarters  and  ineffectual 
attempts  made  to  annihilate  the  resulting  social  groups. 
These  social  groups  are  dangerous  to  youth  and  to  the  com- 
munity only  when  they  are  unjustly  supprest  and  denied 
guidance  and  democratization.  The  thinking  pedagogue  will 
not  persecute  the  youthful  social  group,  but  will  rather  lead 
and  use  it. 
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Finally  one  of  the  great  opportunities  to  train  for  co- 
operative activity  comes  to  the  educator  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  school  government.  Headmasters  there  are, 
dignified,  unbending,  of  studied  inhumanity,  who  rule  by 
force  of  arrogant  personality;  others  who  talk  aloud,  glare 
and  subdue  by  means  of  the  recently  confirmed  birch  rod. 
Again  there  are  headmasters  who  have  sociaHzed  school 
government,  made  it  human  and  democratic,  granting  its 
privileges  and  immunities  with  justice  and  apportioning 
its  responsibilities  with  wisdom.  Such  systems  of  school 
government  prepare  the  way  for  a  high  type  of  democratic 
citizenship,  a  citizenship  that  is  essential  if  we  are  to  have 
direct  elections,  the  referendum  and  the  recall,  if  we  are  to 
have  cooperation. 

It  may  be  averred  that  the  American  youth  will  convert 
liberty  into  Hcense,  and  that  he  can  not  bear  with  discre- 
tion the  responsibilities  incidental  to  this  suggested  student 
government.  It  may  be  contended  that  the  team-work 
of  the  kitchen  and  of  the  athletic  field  are  not  transferable 
to  the  activities  of  academic  instruction  and  administration. 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  five  members  of  the 
senior  class  of  a  New  Hampshire  secondary  school  who 
comprise  an  advisory  student  council  designated  as  the 
senior  cabinet.  This  cabinet  is  chosen  annually  by  the 
teaching  staff  and  the  only  guide  in  this  choice  is,  ''Select  the 
five  members  of  the  senior  class  whose  records  in  and  out 
of  school  indicate  maturity  and  superior  character  of  an 
aggressive  type."  As  will  be  gathered,  this  letter  is  the  re- 
sult of  deliberations  concerning  a  discipHnary  matter  sub- 
mitted to  the  cabinet  for  action. 

Oct.  28,  1913. 
Dear  Sir: 

Do  you  personally  think  it  was  a  credit  to  the  school  and  to  the  class 
of  19 1 4  for  you,  a  senior,  to  set  such  an  example  as  you  did  when  you  shook 
pennies  on  the  post  office  steps  Monday  night?  Did  you  consider  at  the  time 
that  this  is  a  criminal  offense  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment? 

We  are  ashamed  of  any  member  of  our  class  who  will  give  the  people 
of  the  community  such  a  chance  to  speak  unfavorably  of  our  school.  Con- 
sidering the  form  of  punishment  due  this  offense  we  have  decided  to  set  aside 
the  question  of  expulsion  awaiting  the  next  ofi"ense,  when  we  will  take  inune- 
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diate  action.     A  copy  of  this  letter  is  placed  on  file  in  the  ofl&ce  where  it  can  be 
referred  to  in  the  future  if  necessary. 

We  hope  that  you  will  give  this  matter  careful  consideration  and  that 
you  will  draw  a  single  conclusion.  You  can  easily  see  that  we,  as  members  of 
your  own  class,  have  stood  by  you  in  this  unfortunate  affair,  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that  you  will  make  good. 

Signed, 

The  Senior  Cabinet. 

There  was  no  coercion  used  in  the  foregoing  reported 
action  of  the  student  council;  furthermore  the  reprimand  as 
herewith  given  had  the  moral  support  of  the  student-body 
and  proved  to  be  a  most  effective  deterrent.  Is  this  not 
at  least  the  beginning  of  real  cooperation  in  school  govern- 
ment and  does  it  not  presage  a  superior  type  of  youth  from 
which  is  to  be  moulded  the  manhood  and  the  womanhood  of 
tomorrow? 

The  really  great  problems  of  democracy  begin  only  when 
necessity  ordains  that  extension  and  waste  give  place  to 
intension  and  economy.  The  great  pubHc  questions  of 
American  democracy  are  taking  shape  even  today  while 
our  youth,  the  citizens  of  tomorrow,  are  being  encouraged, 
yes  compelled,  to  Hnger  about  ruins  that  presently  will  pos- 
sess but  historic  significance.  The  fundamental  need  of 
tomorrow  is  strong-willed,  enlightened  citizenship  competent 
to  participate  in  great  cooperative  undertakings.  Shall 
we  continue  to  educate  youth  for  life  in  that  land  of  plenty 
where  farmer  boys  become  capitaHsts  and  presidents  are 
born  in  log-cabins,  or  shall  we  marshall  our  vast  educational 
resources  to  the  work  of  training  youth  for  the  activities  of 
a  new  era  of  democracy  in  which  the  group  shall  displace 
the  individual  and  cooperation  shall  be  the  keystone  to  the 
arch  of  prosperity. 

J.  J.  Marrinan 
Derry,  N.  H. 


VI 
CONCERNING  SOME  MATTERS  ACADEMIC^ 

In  accordance  with  fortunate  custom,  members  of  this 
[University  are  assembled  to  commemorate  its  ideals  and  its 
[piu-poses,  to  recall  with  affectionate  regard  the  names  of 
I  those  great  ornaments  of  the  University  who  are  gone,  and 
Eon  this  occasion,  also  to  wish  Godspeed  to  him  who  has 
;  recently  been  chosen  to  its  high  office  of  President. 

More  or  less  that  is  not  new  has  of  late  been  written  about 

lis  office,  as  well  as  more  or  less  that  is  not  true.  The 
[office  itself  is  in  its  historic  evolution  the  outgrowth  and 
[the  product  of  personaHty.  It  depends  for  its  usefulness 
[and  effectiveness  whoUy  upon  personality  and  not  at  all 
ipon  authority.  Judged  by  the  length  and  the  security 
|of  tenure  of  its  various  incumbents  at  different  institutions 
[the  office  is  what  would  be  called  in  the  business  world  an 
[extra-hazardous    risk.     Disturbance  relating   to  it  is  not 

Frequent,  and  eviction  from  it  is  not  unknown.     Never- 
leless,  ambition  to  hold  it  is  well-nigh  universal  among 
icademic  persons. 

The  beginnings  of  the  modern  office  of  university  presi- 
dent are  to  be  seen  in  the  careers  of  Tappan  at  Michigan, 
of  Wayland  at  Brown,  and  of  Anderson  at  Rochester.  Bar- 
nard, of  Mississippi  and  of  Columbia,  was  probably  the 
first  to  give  to  the  office  its  significant  relationship  to  general 
educational  policy  and  to  the  philosophy  of  education. 
White  of  Cornell,  Gilman  of  Johns  Hopkins,  and  Harper 
of  Chicago,  were  the  first  of  that  small  but  powerful  group 
who  have  been  able  to  put  their  hands  to  the  invigorating 
and  inspiring  task  of  creating  a  new  institution  out  of  an 
idea.  Eliot  of  Harvard  is  the  pioneer  among  those  whose 
work  and  pleasure  it  has  been  to  put  a  wholly  new  and 
reconstructed   modern   building   upon   an   old   and   highly 

^  An   address   at  Johns  Hopkins  University  on   Comnicnionition    Day. 
February  22,  1915. 
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respected  foundation.  These  men,  two  of  whom  fortunately- 
still  live  to  give  us  constant  counsel  and  guidance,  will 
occupy  the  chief  places  in  our  academic  Pantheon  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  As  their  names  are  heard  it  will  be 
recognized  that  they  have,  each  in  his  own  way,  helped 
to  establish  another  striking  characteristic  of  the  office  that 
they  adorned — its  direct  relation  to  public  service  and  to 
the  instruction  and  elevation  of  public  opinion.  It  is  a 
matter  of  just  pride  to  those  who  have  chosen  the  academic 
life  and  who  follow  it,  that  American  citizenship  and  Ameri- 
can scholarship  bear  upon  their  rolls  such  names  as  these. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  reaching  out  in  other  lands, 
where  universities  are  much  older  than  with  us  and  where 
tradition  is  less  rudely  disturbed  than  is  so  often  the  case 
here,  for  the  establishment  among  them  of  those  academic 
relationships  and  responsibiHties  that  have  done  such  ser- 
vice in  America.  When  the  Ministerialdirektor  in  the 
Cultusministerium  of  Prussia  is  a  sufficiently  powerful 
personaHty,  he  is  in  effect  president  not  of  one  Prussian 
university  but  of  the  entire  eleven.  Shortly  before  his 
death  I  was  walking  one  summer  day  in  the  forest  at  Wil- 
helmshdhe  with  Dr.  Friedrich  Althoff,  a  true  anax  andrdn 
and  one  of  the  most  devoted  and  efficient  administrators 
of  education  that  the  world  has  known.  Dr.  Althoff  was 
then,  and  had  been  for  many  years,  Ministerialdirektor  in 
the  Prussian  Cultusministerium.  He  asked  a  number  of 
questions  as  to  how  university  business  was  transacted  in 
America,  as  to  how  responsibility  for  certain  acts  and  poli- 
cies was  fixt,  and  in  particular  as  to  how  appointments  to  im- 
portant academic  posts  were  made.  When  in  reply  the  great 
variety  of  methods  for  doing  all  these  things  in  the  United 
States  was  described  to  him  at  some  length,  Dr.  Althoff 
threw  up  his  hands  in  despair  and  said,  "Impracticable! 
Impossible!  Here  I  do  all  that  myself,  or  take  care  that 
it  is  done."  He  went  on  to  express  the  hope  that  his  life 
might  be  spared  to  work  out  some  plan  for  the  better  organi- 
zation of  the  Prussian  universities  to  the  end  that,  without 
in  any  way  separating  them  from  the  ultimate  and  complete 
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control  of  the  State,  each  university  might  have  an  ad- 
ministrative head  of  its  own  charged  with  substantially 
the  same  duties  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  university  president  in 
America.  In  France  the  accompHshed  I^iard  in  Paris,  and 
in  Great  Britain  the  Principals  of  the  four  Scottish  uni- 
versities, as  well  as  Michael  Sadler  at  I,eeds,  Herbert  Fisher 
at  Sheffield,  and  Sir  Henry  Miers,  just  now  leaving  London 
for  Manchester,  have  duties  and  responsibiHties  that  are  in 
most  respects  analogous  to  those  that  devolve  upon  the 
university  president  here.  Upon  the  judicious  and  far- 
sighted  use  of  the  opportunities  that  the  office  affords,  will 
depend  in  large  measure  the  influence,  the  importance  and 
the  productiveness  of  the  universities  of  the  world  during 
the  next  generation  or  two. 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  office  of  university 
president  may  be  summed  up  in  very  few  words. 
They  are  the  jealous  care  and  close  oversight  of  the 
work  and  interests  of  the  university  taken  as  a  whole, 
and  the  guidance  of  its  relations  toward  the  pubhc. 
The  statutes  of  a  given  university  may  be  more  or  less 
specific  in  regard  to  the  office  of  the  president,  and  they  may 
entrust  to  the  incumbent  of  that  office  greater  or  less 
authority,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  office  will  be  in 
chief  part  what  the  incumbent  makes  it  and  the  measure  of  its 
authority  will  be  the  force  of  his  personality.  No  auto- 
crat and  no  self-seeker  can  long  maintain  himself  in  it.  A 
great  office  makes  a  great  man  seem  greater  still  by  reason  of 
the  opportunity  it  affords  him  for  the  use  of  his  powers ;  a  great 
office  makes  a  small  man  seem  smaller  still  by  reason  of  the 
fierce  light  which  it  causes  to  fall  upon  his  littleness.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  incidents  in  the  history  of  the 
American  democracy  that  it  has  brought  into  existence  an 
important  and  conspicuous  office  whose  incumbent  is  set 
apart  by  his  very  incumbency  to  represent  in  our  American 
life  the  principles  and  ideals  upon  which  universities  are 
built  and  for  which  they  exist,  and  to  hold  these  principles 
and  these  ideals  insistently  before  the  public  attention. 
The  man  of  letters,  the  experimental  scientist,  the  accom- 
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plished  student  of  listory  or  of  economics,  is,  by  reason  of 
his  university  position,  under  obligation  to  represent  one 
aspect  of  university  activity  and  university  interest  to  the 
public  at  large.  It  is  the  function  of  the  university  president 
to  represent  the  university  and  that  for  which  it  stands  in 
their  entirety.  In  any  large  and  complex  university  organi- 
zation the  wise  president  will  live  almost  entirely  in  the 
future.  The  detailed  matters  of  today  will  be  dealt  with  by 
others.  He,  however,  will  constantly  scan  the  horizon  on 
the  outlook  for  new  problems  and  new  opportunities  for 
scholarship  and  for  service. 

Within  the  university  itself  it  is  the  proper  function  of  the 
president  to  be  the  friend  and  counselor  both  of  the  scholars 
who  teach  and  of  the  scholars  who  learn.  He  has  the  op- 
portunity and  privilege  to  bring  to  the  consideration  of  then- 
several  problems  and  difficulties  the  point  of  view  of  the 
whole  university,  and  thereby  to  place  at  the  service  of 
each  individual  teacher  and  student  who  seeks  his  aid  the 
results  of  consideration  given  elsewhere  to  similar  problems 
and  of  experience  in  dealing  with  them  that  others  have 
had.  It  is  also  his  duty  to  interpret  the  plans,  the 
policies  and  the  needs  of  the  university's  teachers  and  di- 
rectors of  research  to  such  governing  body  as  may  exist  to 
hold  and  to  care  for  the  university's  property  and  to  allot 
its  income  in  aid  of  various  university  undertakings.  All 
this  was  clearly  understood  and  admirably  stated  by  Presi- 
dent Oilman  when  he  wrote  at  the  very  beginnings  of  this 
University  these  words  concerning  the  office  of  the  President : 

The  President  of  the  University  is  the  authorized  means  of  communication 
between  the  Board  and  the  various  officers  of  instruction  and  administration 
employed  in  the  University;  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  consult  with  the  Pro- 
fessors in  respect  to  the  development  of  their  various  departments,  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  University;  to  determine  the  appropriate  duties  of  the 
Associates  and  Fellows;  and  to  exercise  such  superintendence  over  the  build- 
ings, apparatus,  books  and  other  property  as  will  ensure  their  protection 
and  appropriate  use.  In  respect  to  these  matters  and  all  others  which  con- 
cern the  welfare  of  the  University,  he  shall  consult  frequently  with  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  and  he  shall  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Purchases,  alterations,  repairs,  and  other  incidental  expenses  must  not  be 
ordered  by  any  of  the  officers  of  the  University  without  his  previous  assent, 
or  the  expresst  authority  of  the  Board. 
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Nothing  would  be  more  unfortunate  than  for  the  office 
of  university  president  to  cease  to  be  an  educational  post 
and  to  become  merely  a  business  occupation.  Such  a  change 
would  certainly  be  followed  by  the  speedy  deterioration  of 
the  university's  ideals  and  by  the  unconscious  commer- 
ciaHzation  of  its  methods.  With  such  a  change  the  reign 
of  the  questionnaire — wretched  word! — would  be  abroad  in 
the  land,  and  the  ubiquitous  inquisitor,  governmental  or 
private,  armed  with  his  measuring  rod,  his  tape  Hne,  and  his 
tables  of  statistics,  would  speedily  reduce  the  university  to 
a  not  very  desirable  form  of  factory.  Systems  of  cost- 
accounting  would  displace  productive  scholarship  in  furnish- 
ing a  standard  of  judgment  as  to  a  university's  management 
and  usefulness. 

The  notion  that  appears  to  be  held  by  some  that  there 
is  a  divergence  of  interest  between  those  teachers  who  teach 
and  those  teachers  who  are  chosen  to  have  particular 
responsibility  for  the  care  and  support  of  teaching,  is  wholly 
illusory.  It  is  the  true  function  of  educational  administra- 
tion to  reduce  machinery  to  a  minimum,  to  keep  it  out  of 
sight  and  as  much  as  possible  out  of  mind,  and  as  completely 
as  means  will  permit  to  set  free  the  two  great  and  largely 
interdependent  functions  of  teaching  and  research. 

At  no  time  has  the  academic  career  been  so  important  as 
it  is  today,  at  no  time  has  it  ever  been  so  well  compensated, 
and  at  no  time  have  those  who  pursue  it  been  offered  larger 
opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  influence  on  pub  He  opinion. 
It  is  now  the  custom  everywhere  in  the  world  to  seek  the 
counsel  and  the  opinion  of  the  professorial  class  when  any 
matter  of  public  interest  is  under  consideration  or  in  dispute. 
This  appHes,  unfortunately,  not  only  to  matters  of  which 
the  professorial  class  have  cognizance,  but  also  to  matters 
of  which  they  know  httle  or  nothing.  The  result  has  been 
to  put '  a  new  and  strange  burden  upon  professors  and  to 
offer  a  temptation  to  the  assumption  of  infalHbility  that  has 
proved  too  much  for  some  academic  persons  in  more  lands 
than  one.     The  performances,  both  vocal  and  other,  of  not 
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a  few  university  professors  in  many  countries,  incluc 
our  own,  in  connection  with  the  great  war  in  Europe,  hav< 
made  it  seem  desirable  to  many  of  us  to  insist  upon  dropping 
the  title  of  Professor  and  to  substitute  for  it  the  less  com- 
bative Mister. 

It  is  the  fashion  of  the  moment  not  to   have   any   fixl 
principles  of  knowledge  or  of  conduct,  but  to  profess  belief^ 
in  the  capacity  and  ability  of  each  individual  to  make  a^ 
world  philosophy  of  his  own  out  of  such  materials  as  chanc< 
and    temperament   may   provide.     This    fashion    is    quite 
closely  followed  just  now  by  large  numbers  of    those   in] 
academic  life,  and  indeed  it  is  sometimes  exalted  as  the  one] 
sure  and  certain  method  of  finding  an  acceptable  substitute! 
for  truth.     There  would  appear  to  be  need  of  a  new  Socrates^ 
who,  whether  as  gadfly  or  in  some  less  disagreeable  guise^ 
fhall  do  over  again  what  some  of  us  had  supposed  was  satis-] 
factorily  done  once  for  all  during  the  closing  decades  of  thei 
stirring  fifth  century  before  Christ.     It  is  a  long  time  sine 
Socrates  extracted  from  Gorgias  the  admission  that  with  thej 
ignorant  the  ignorant  man  is  more  persuasive  than  he  wh< 
has  knowledge. 

One    result    of   so    many   differing  man-made,  or  pro- 
fessor-made, universities  is    a    frequency   and    variety    oi 
conflict     that     would     tax    the    mathematician    to    enu- 
merate and  the   historian   to    classify.      The    notion    thai 
nothing  much  that  is   permanent    and    worth    while    hi 
been  either  known  or  accomplished  until  our  own  brave 
selves    came    upon    the    scene    makes    education    difficultj 
and,  from  some  points  of  view,  impossible.     If  the  world! 
is  to  begin  over  again  whenever  a  new  appointment  is 
made  to  a  professorial  chair,  it  is  reasonably  plain  that  thej 
man  in  the  street  will  soon  dispense  with  the  services  and  the 
guidance  of  the  men  of  everlasting  beginnings.     In  much  the 
same  way  we  are  now  asked  to  believe  that  whenever  a 
callow  youth  makes  a  minute  addition  to  his  own  stock  of 
information  the  sum-total  of  human   knowledge  has  been 
increased   as   the  result   of   scientific  investigation.     It  is 
just  this  mixing-up  of  the  individual  with  the  cosmos  and 
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of  the  morning  paper  with  the  history  of  civilization  that 
is  the  weakest  point  in  academic  teaching  at  the  present  time, 
particularly  in  those  subjects  which  once  were  history,  eco- 
nomics, pontics,  ethics  and  public  law.  Those  who  remember 
the  striking  lectures  of  Heinrich  von  Treitschke,  recently 
discovered  by  England  and  America  and  now  much  dis- 
cusst  in  both  countries,  will  recall  the  fact  that  he 
gave  but  scant  attention  to  the  teaching  of  the  his- 
tory of  Europe  and  of  Germany,  altho  his  chair 
was  supposed  to  deal  with  those  subjects.  What  von 
Treitschke  really  did  was  to  make  lectures  on  the  history 
of  Europe  and  of  Germany  the  vehicle  for  the  very  effective 
and  emphatic  expression  of  his  own  personal  opinions  on 
men  and  things  in  the  world  about  him.  In  some  degree, 
therefore,  von  Treitschke  was  the  forerunner  of  that  now 
very  considerable  class  of  American  university  professors 
who  devote  no  small  part  of  their  time  to  expressing  to  their 
students  their  own  personal  views  on  the  politics,  the  litera- 
ture, and  the  society  of  the  day,  while  in  form  offering  in- 
struction on  anything  from  astronomy  to  zoology.  There 
is  something  to  be  said  for  the  policy  of  making  academic 
teaching  effective  by  relating  it  to  present-day  interests 
and  problems,  but  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  turning 
academic  teaching  into  an  exercise  in  contemporary  journal- 
ism. When  every  considerable  town  has  its  own  Napoleon 
of  finance  and  every  political  group  its  Hamilton  or  its  Jeffer- 
son, there  is  some  danger  of  getting  mixt  as  to  standards. 

All  these  are  troubles  which  have  come  upon  the 
professorial  class  as  a  result  of  the  public  appeal  made  to 
us  for  an  expression  of  opinion  on  current  topics.  If 
one  be  a  profound  student  of  Plato  he  is  expected  without 
warning  to  pass  an  illuminating  critical  judgment  upon  the 
latest  outgiving  of  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw.  If  he  happens 
to  be  well  versed  in  the  economic  thought  of  Germany  and 
Austria,  he  is  called  upon  for  an  authoritative  expression 
of  opinion  regarding  the  strike  of  coal  miners  in  Colorado. 
If  by  any  chance  he  has  ever  written  a  book  on  any  aspect 
of  railway  organization,  management,  or  finance,  he  runs 
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the  risk  of  being  clapped  upon  a  public  commission  to 
supervise  and  in  part  to  control  the  railway  systems  of  a 
state  or  nation.  All  these  are  dangers  and  embarrassments  to 
which  the  alert  university  professor,  whose  name  is  known 
in  the  newspaper  ofl&ces,  is  now  constantly  subjected. 
Avoidance  of  them  is  possible  only  for  the  sagacious  and 
well-balanced  scholar  who  knows  that  no  single  master-key 
will  unlock  all  human  doors  of  difficulty. 

One  of  the  chief  tools  of  the  present-day  academic  con- 
jurer is  the  blessed  word  Sociology,  particularly  in  the  hands 
of  some  one  not  a  trained  sociologist.  Both  Angus te  Comte 
and  Herbert  Spencer  would  be  not  a  Httle  surprized  to  see 
what  has  become  of  the  term  that  they  fondled  so  tenderly. 
It  is  now  stretched  to  include  everything  that  can  possibly 
relate  to  the  diagnosis  of  social  ills  as  well  as  everything 
that  can  possibly  relate  to  social  therapeutics.  Not  even 
the  subtlest  of  physicists  has  yet  worked  out  a  theory  of 
the  elasticity  of  gases  that  is  adequate  to  explain  the  poten- 
tialities of  the  word  sociology.  This  word,  once  so  innocent 
and  so  impressive,  is  now  under  a  cloud  because  of  its  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  world  empire.  Poetry  and  alchemy, 
science  and  song,  religion  and  mythology,  philosophy  and 
magic,  are  all  reduced  to  mere  counters  in  its  great  world 
game.  Naturally  these  smaller  and  ambitious  states  have 
become  restless  and  are  showing  signs  of  revolt.  They 
wish  to  be  permitted  to  live  their  own  lives  and  not  to  be 
made  mere  vassals  of  a  mighty  overlord  who  possesses  all 
knowledge,  who  wields  all  power  and  who  monopolizes  all  ex- 
planations. Just  now  law  is  under  attack  from  a  curious 
mixture  of  sentiment  and  lore  that  calls  itself  sociological 
jurisprudence,  and  which  I  understand  to  be  a  sort  of  legal 
osteopathy.  We  can  only  await  with  some  concern  the 
reactions  in  the  appropriate  laboratories  when  a  sociological 
physics,  a  sociological  chemistry,  and  a  sociological  anatomy 
appear  upon  the  scene. 

Of  the  American  university  student  it  must  be  said  that 
in  far  too  many  instances  he  is  prevented  from  getting  on 
as  well  as  he  should  because  he  is  over-taught.     In  par- 
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ticular,  he  is  over-lectured.  The  traditions  of  school  and 
college  are  still  strong  in  the  universities,  and  the  ideal 
university  relations  of  scholarly  companionship  between 
teacher  and  taught  have  difficulty  in  estabHshing  and  in 
maintaining  themselves.  To  use— or  rather  to  abuse— the 
academic  lecture  by  making  it  a  medium  for  the  convey- 
ance of  mere  information  is  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  the  art  of  printing  has  been  discovered.  The  proper 
use  of  the  lecture  is  the  critical  interpretation  by  the  older 
scholar  of  the  information  which  the  younger  scholar  has 
gained  for  himself.  Its  object  is  to  inspire  and  to  guide  and 
by  no  means  merely  to  inform. 

Indeed,  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  undue 
dominance  and  prominence  of  the  didactic  point  of  view  in 
the  modern  university  is  altogether  an  advantage.  The 
happy  days  at  Bologna  when  the  students  and  their  Rector 
managed  the  university,  when  professorial  punctuality 
was  enforced  by  fines,  and  when  the  familiar  professorial 
practise  of  dwelling  unduly  on  the  earher  parts  of  a  subject 
to  the  neglect  of  the  later  parts  was  checked  by  the  ex- 
pedient of  dividing  a  topic  into  puncta  and  requiring  the 
Doctor  to  reach  each  punctum  by  a  specified  date,  certainly 
had  much  to  commend  them.  Then  it  was  the  students 
who  made  the  rules  and  disciplined  their  teachers;  now  it  is 
the  teachers  who  make  the  rules  and  discipline  their  students. 

The  chief  object  of  the  university's  teaching,  of  its 
libraries  and  its  laboratories,  is  after  all  to  arouse  in- 
tellectual interest,  to  stimulate  curiosity,  and  to  send  out  a 
young  man  on  his  Voyage  of  Discovery  filled  with  ardent 
enthusiasm,  enriched  by  close  association  with  wise  and 
noble-hearted  men,  and  imbued  with  the  high  ambition  to 
make  the  most  of  himself  and  of  his  chosen  field  of  study. 
If  even  the  most  numerously  attended  university  can  do 
this  for  a  hundred  men  each  year,  and  if  five  of  the  hundred 
become  distinguished  and  one  of  the  five  eminent,  that 
university  has  been  successful.  It  has  done  a  noteworthy 
service  to  American  hfe,  to  scholarship  and  to  science. 

N1CH01.AS  Murray  Butler 

Columbia  University 


VII 
CUI.TURE  AND  KULTUR 

[There  is  reprinted  below  from  the  London  Times  of  January  5,  191 5,  the 
report  of  an  address  made  by  Bishop  Welldon,  Dean  of  Manchester,  at  the 
third  annual  conference  of  the  Educational  Associations  held  at  the  University 
of  London  during  the  first  days  of  January.  ] 

Bishop  Welldon  said  the  war  now  raging  in  Europe  and 
over  half  the  world  could  not  fail,  among  its  many  unfor- 
seen  consequences,  to  effect  a  reconsideration  of  educa- 
tional values.  In  the  antagonism  between  Great  Britain 
and  Germany,  it  was  not  only  two  systems  and  methods, 
but  two  theories,  of  education  which  stood  as  rivals  one 
over  against  the  other  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  civiUzed 
world.  Englishmen,  then,  and  Britons,  and  all  citizens 
of  the  British  Empire,  were  bound  to  ask  whether  the  edu- 
cational results  of  the  schools,  colleges,  and  universities 
in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  had  stood,  and  with  as  complete 
a  success  as  possible,  the  testing  crisis  of  international  war- 
fare. If  then  he  were  permitted  to  give  the  subject  of  his 
address  a  secondary  title  he  would  describe  it  as  "Cultm-e 
and  Kultur." 

The  war  proved,  as  no  war  in  the  past  had  ever  equally 
proved,  the  importance  attaching  to  education.  For  the 
seed-plot  of  the  war  was  in  Germany  not  the  palace  or  the 
Senate  or  the  council-chamber,  or  the  mess-room;  it  was 
the  university,  it  was  the  school.  German  authorities  had 
long  set  much  store  upon  the  influence  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. Professors  such  as  Nietszche,  Treitschke,  and 
Delbriick  had  inspired  the  whole  mind  and  soul  of  Ger- 
many, and  above  all  of  Prussia,  with  ambitious  dreams  of 
conquest  expanding  by  sea  and  by  land  to  the  far  ends  of 
the  habitable  globe.  They  had  converted  the  Kaiser  him- 
self. He  could  not  think  of  any  lectures  given  by  a  Pro- 
fessor at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  as  determining,  or  even  as 
powerfully  influencing  the  spirit  of  the  nation.      He  had 
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iDeen  told  that  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  all  over 
•Germany  had  systematically  taught  their  pupils  the  lesson 
of  Germany's  Imperial  title  to  rule  the  world. 

The  war,  then,  evinced  the  peril  of  a  false  or  vicious 
education.  How  did  ''Kultur"  differ  from  "cultured?" 
Experience  showed  that  when  the  word  ''Kultur"  had 
been  used  by  Germans  of  late  years  it  had  not  meant  learn- 
ing, scholarship,  art,  and  Hterature,  or  it  had  meant  these 
things  in  quite  a  secondary  degree.  German  "Kultur" 
was  organized  efficiency  on  the  largest  scale.  The  imme- 
diate result  was  the  worship  of  the  State.  For  it  was  the 
State,  and  the  State  alone,  which  was  the  organ  of  national 
efficiency.  The  individual  owed  practically  all  that  he 
had  and  was  to  the  State.  His  highest  duty  was  self- 
sacrifice  to  the  State.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  limit  to  the 
duty  which  the  citizen  owed  to  the  State. 

THE  STATE  ABOVE  REUGION 

But  the  worship  of  the  State  went  yet  a  step  farther  in 
Germany.  For  not  only  could  the  State,  as  teachers  hke 
Treitszche  and  Delbriick  contend,  do  no  wrong  in  any 
burden  which  it  had  laid  on  individual  citizens,  but  it  could 
do  no  wrong  in  any  measure  which  it  might  think  good  to 
take  for  its  own  safety  or  dignity.  The  interest  of  the 
State  was  regarded  as  actually  essential  to  "Kultur."  If 
the  interest  of  the  State  ever  came  into  conflict  with  the 
law  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  was  Jesus  Christ  who  must  give  way 
and  not  the  State.  The  citizen  could  do  no  wrong  if  he 
served  the  State;  the  State  could  do  no  wrong  if  it  sought 
its  own  interest.  This  was  the  teaching  of  German  phi- 
losophers in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century,  and  it  led 
directly  to  that  doctrine  which  had  appalled  the  mind  and 
heart  of  Christendom  in  other  countries  than  Germany, 
namely,  the  glorification  of  war.  Education  itself,  or 
Kultur,  had  been  strangely  enough  regarded  in  Germany  not 
on  its  ethical,  but  on  its  material  or  physical  side;  not  as 
a  means  of  civiHzation,  refinement,  and  sympathy,  but 
•as  an  instrument  of  conquest. 
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The  question  arose — Was  there  any  element  of  truth 
in  the  German  ideal  of  education?  For  his  own  part,  he 
thought  modern  Germany  had  rightly  seen  that  the  true 
test  of  education  or  culture  was  citizenship.  But  he 
thought  Germany  had  been  altogether  wrong  in  her  esti- 
mate of  citizenship  itself.  He  held  most  strongly  the  con- 
viction that  the  test  of  education  was — Did  it  produce 
good  citizens?  The  importance  of  citizenship  had  always 
been  the  same  and  the  war  had  shown  it  in  high  rehef. 
More  and  more  as  history  proceeded  the  State  required 
that  its  citizens  should  all  be  educated.  Ignorance  was 
dangerous  and  education  guarded  the  State  against  many 
perils  and  strengthened  the  people  in  industrial,  scientific, 
and  moral  competition  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  No- 
body doubted  that  education  was  the  foremost  element  in 
national  Hfe. 

The  few  years  spent  by  children  in  schools  must  be 
utihzed  in  the  best  possible  manner.  There  must  be  no 
waste  of  time,  no  sacrifice  of  subject  that  went  to  enhance 
civic  efficiency  to  nearly  useless  embellishments.  Half 
a  century  or  more  ago,  schoolmasters  found  a  difficulty  in 
filling  up  the  school  hours.  It  was  then  that  the  practise 
of  writing  Latin  and  Greek  verses  became  rooted  in  public 
school  life,  and  unhappy  boys  without  the  sHghtest  gift 
of  poetical  composition  were  forced  to  spend  many  hours, 
month  after  month,  in  producing  what  could  never  be 
called  poetry  and  seldom  deserved  to  be  called  versifica- 
tion, in  a  dead  language.  It  was  then,  too,  that  girls,  only 
less  unhappy  than  boys  of  their  own  age,  received  educa- 
tion under  the  names  of  music,  deportment,  and  that  mys- 
terious accomplishment,  the  use  of  the  globes. 

There  was  reason  to  fear  that  education  today  was  not 
wholly  free  from  the  taint  of  civic  uselessness.  Much  as 
he  appreciated  and  admired  the  study  of  the  Greek  language, 
and  great  and  lasting  as  was  the  debt  he  owed  to  it,  yet  it 
seemed  to  him  when  he  was  a  schoolmaster,  and  it  seemed 
so  still,  that  amid  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  now  properly 
admissible  to  the  cmriculum  in  public  schools,  to  demand 
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a  knowledge  of  two  dead  languages  from  all  boys  who 
were  going  to  the  university  was  to  cramp  and  fetter  the 
intellectual  development,  which  ought  to  be  left  as  free 
as  possible.  If  it  was  not  serious  then  it  was  a  sacrifice  of 
studies  of  higher  value  at  a  critical  age  for  a  study  which 
was  taken  up  only  to  be  dropt  as  soon  as  it  had  served  its 
purpose  in  examination  and  then  to  be  forgotten  forever. 

In  the  city  from  which  he  came  there  was  a  complaint 
among  men  of  business  that  boys  were  sent  out  from  the 
municipal  secondary  and  elementary  schools  with  little 
knowledge  of  history  and  geography,  and  often  with  little 
capacity  for  writing  and  spelling  their  own  language  or  for 
reading  or  writing  letters  in  French,  German,  or  Spanish, 
when  it  was  this  capacity  which  would  serve  them  and  their 
country  in  good  stead  at  home  and  abroad.  Nor  had  ele- 
mentary education  committees  been  until  lately  as  watch- 
ful as  they  might  have  been  over  the  physical  health  and 
welfare  of  the  children  and  over  the  utility  of  the  teaching 
given  and  the  importance  of  making  the  foundations  of 
knowledge  secure. 

The  ideal  of  citizenship  prescribed  not  only  that  a  ladder 
should  be  set  up  from  one  grade  of  school  to  another  and 
in  the  end  to  the  university,  but  that  boys  and  girls  as  they 
climbed  should  possess  a  common  basis  of  knowledge,  for 
whatever  a  person  knew  was  bereft  of  half  its  value  unless 
other  people  knew  it  too.  No  artificial  difficulty  should  be 
put  in  the  way  of  their  acquiring  and  retaining  this  common 
basis  of  knowledge.  He  desired  to  see  Latin  kept  as  a 
comnl  Dn  subject  among  all  educated  people ;  but  he  was 
sure  that  the  new-fangled  pronunciation  of  Latin,  which 
had  crept  into  many  schools,  was  open  to  serious  criticism, 
partly  because  it  dissociated  every  Latin  word  from  the 
corresponding  English  word,  but  still  more  because  it 
created  in  the  minds  of  parents,  and  to  some  extent  of 
children,  a  fecHng  of  distance  or  unnaturalness  in  the  study 
of  Latin,  the  same  sort  of  feeHng  about  Latin  as  the  Greek 
letters  or  the  old  German  letters  created  about  Greek  or 
German,    and    the    more    artificial    the    pronunciation    of 
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Latin  became  the  fewer  in  the  long  run  would  be  the  pupils 
who  learned  Latin  at  all. 

AN   ENGWSH  HANDICAP 

Wherever  the  Greek  language  or  indeed  the  Latin  lan- 
guage was  not  studied  in  itself  the  educational  lacuna  which 
occurred  might  be  in  some  degree  made  good  by  means 
of  translation.  It  was  not  for  English  men  and  women 
who  knew  the  Bible  thru  a  translation  alone  to  decry  the 
value  of  translations.  The  society  which  existed  for  the 
simplification  of  English  spelling  had  done  some  good,  and 
might  do  yet  more  if  it  confined  itself  within  the  Hmits  of 
common  sense,  for  one  of  the  causes  which  made  the  Eng- 
lish language  difficult  and  might  prevent  it  from  becoming, 
as  it  seemed  Hkely  to  be,  the  universal  speech  of  the  world 
was  that  the  spelling  of  English  words  was  so  often  not  a 
clue  or  a  help  to  their  pronunciation.  But  he  did  not  be- 
Heve  the  world  would  ever  gain  much  help  from  an  arti- 
ficial language  like  Volapuk  or  Esperanto,  for  that  was  an 
artificial  product,  not,  as  every  true  language  must  be,  a 
growth. 

He  could  not  help  thinking  that  many  teachers  had  for 
some  time  past  been  eager  to  attain  results  at  much  too 
early  an  age  in  their  pupils'  lives,  and  to  attest  these  re- 
sults by  the  rude  and  crude  method  of  public  examination. 
Examinations  as  a  means  of  testing  efficiency  was  at  the 
best  exposed  to  grave  criticism.  It  was  a  test  not  of  knowl- 
edge or  ability,  but  of  such  knowledge  and  abiHty  as  could 
be  displayed  in  certain  particular  circumstances.  It  often 
happened,  too,  that  competition  for  scholarships  and  ex- 
hibitions gave  the  rich  and  undue  advantages  over  the 
poor.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  in  so  far  as  examina- 
tions were  necessary,  the  attaining  of  a  standard  rather 
than  supremacy  over  all  competitors  would  prove  the  best 
means  of  selection.  It  was  a  serious  mistake  to  look  for 
results  at  too  early  an  age;  the  criterion  of  a  schoolmaster's 
success  was  what  his  pupils  did  as  citizens  in  after-Hfe. 
Premature   appreciation   of   educational   results   had   been 
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an  almost  unspeakable  evil;  it  had  led  to  scholarships  and 
prizes  being  considered  the  results  best  worth  seeking. 

He  suggested  that  every  teacher  should  be  in  greater 
or  less  degree  a  student  of  psychology.  Education  was,  in 
the  main,  a  practical  science;  and  a  teacher  might  be  famiUar 
with  educational  theory  and  yet  might  in  many  schools 
find  it  almost  useless  if  he  or  she  lacked  the  practical  gifts 
of  the  teaching  art.  Not  all  subjects,  even  in  Hterature, 
were  equally  suited  to  all  ages;  and  education,  which  had 
perhaps  been  the  nightmare  of  children's  lives,  might  be- 
come an  interest  and  even  a  delight  if  it  was  carefully  regu- 
lated in  accordance  with  their  faculties  and  dispositions. 

GERMAN  SERVICES  TO  IvBARNING 

But  in  education,  all,  he  insisted,  should  be  subordinated 
to  civic  duty.  The  difference  which  he  had  emphasized 
between  ''culture"  and  ''kultur"  was  a  bitter  warning 
against  a  one-sided  or  imperfect  education.  For  the  cry- 
ing fault  of  Germany  had  been  that  it  had  thought  of  Ger- 
man advance  alone,  and  that  an  advance  only  in  strength 
and  power  over  Europe,  and  ultimately  over  the  world.  A 
few  months  ago  the  services  of  Germany  in  literature  and 
science  were  perhaps  overrated ;  they  were  now,  he  thought, 
coming  to  be  unduly  disparaged.  The  Germans  possest 
no  monopoly  of  creative  ability  or  inventiveness  or  research. 
But  Germany  was,  he  thought,  the  country  where  the 
most  careful  and  thoro  work  in  many  departments  of  human 
study  had  of  late  been  accomplished.  If  the  Germans  had 
failed  at  all  in  learning,  as  they  had  surely  failed  in  politics 
and  diplomacy,  the  reason  was  that  they  had  been  too  Ger- 
man; they  had  not  thought  enough  of  the  world  outside 
Germany.  He  pleaded  for  patriotism  as  an  element  in 
English  education,  but  for  a  wise  and  sane  patriotism. 
Every  teacher  should  inspire  his  or  her  pupils  with  a  sense 
of  responsibility  for  the  Empire. 

It  was  worth  while  to  teach  patriotism  by  example  and 
precept.  The  patriotism  of  which  he  spoke,  lofty  as  it 
was,  was  but  a  stage  in  the  gradual  ascent  of  humanity. 
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As  the  family  was  the  school  of  training  for  the  State,  so 
was  the  State  the  school  of  training  for  the  world.  Ger- 
man patriotism  had  gone  wrong  because  the  Germans  had 
set  up  the  State  and  war,  which  created  and  preserved  the 
State,  as  a  brazen  image  and  had  bowed  themselves  to  the 
ground  before  it.  They  had  forgotten,  or  had  seemed  to 
forget,  that  greater  than  the  State  was  humanity,  and 
greater  than  humanity  was  God.  It  was  only  when  all 
the  powers  not  only  of  individuals,  but  of  nations,  were 
consecrated  to  a  divine  end  that  the  true  progress  of  the 
world  could  ultimately  be  assured.  The  children  of  today 
would  not  play  their  part  as  noble  citizens  unless  they  were 
educated  in  the  fear  of  God  and  the  law  of  Christ.  ReHgious 
teaching  ought  to  be  universal  and  given  under  the  authority 
of  the  State,  and  parents,  who  so  largely  composed  the 
State,  should  trust  the  regular  teachers  to  give  it. 


VIII 
DISCUSSIONS 
THE  WOMAN  PERII.:    A  REPLY 
It  seems  desirable  once  more  to  examine  some  of  the 
"queer  logic"   developed  by  this  rather  important  ques- 
tion. 

1.  "It  is  no  argument  against  the  substitution  of  men  for 
women  teachers  of  boys,  that  the  available  men  are  below 
the  'ideal  of  mascuHnity.'  " 

My  argument  is  as  follows:  Ideal  mascuHnity  and  ideal 
femininity  are  non-attainable.  Of  the  non-ideal  teachers 
available  men  are  more  suited  than  women  to  teach  boys. 
(To  this  Mrs.  Stewart  agrees.)  Therefore,  men  teachers 
should  be  substituted  for  women  teachers. 

Mrs.  Stewart 's  argument  is  that  men  whom  "boys  can  thor- 
oly  [my  italics]  respect"  can  not  be  found  'In  any  number. " 
"Women  who  command  the  boys'  respect  are  preferable" 
to  men  who  do  not  thoroly  command  such  respect,  and,  by 
implication,  can  be  found  in  any  number.  Therefore,  men 
should  not  be  substituted  for  women. 

I  must  deny  the  premises.  Men  worthy  of  respect  are 
as  numerous  as  women  worthy  of  respect.  If  not  so  many 
are  available  as  teachers,  it  is  for  reasons  presently  to  be 
pointed  out. 

2.  "Men  teachers  are  worth  more  than  women  teachers 
and  must  be  paid  more,"  is  a  straightforward  statement.  I 
said  nothing  about  the  worth  of  men  in  "some  other  pro- 
fession." Men  teachers  are  worth  more  in  their  profes- 
sion of  teaching  than  are  women  because  they  are  physically 
more  fit,  and  on  the  whole  better  trained;  because  they 
are  more  rational  and  less  emotional  than  women;  because 
they  have  more  stabiHty  of  character  and  a  higher  sense 
of  truth  and  justice;  all  of  which  are  essential  qualities  in 
the  training  of  boys. 

3.  I  am  willing  to  grant  what  Mrs.  Stewart  im- 
plies, that  men  are  worth  more  in  other  professions  than  they 

407 
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are  in  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  this  may  be  one 
reason  why  they  have  "quit  the  [latter]  field."  The  chief 
reason,  however,  is  that  women  teachers  compete  with  men 
and  will  work  for  smaller  wages,  just  as  they  work  for  smaller 
wages  as  book-keepers,  stenographers  and  clerks.  If  the 
education  of  boys  is  of  the  importance  that  is  generally  be- 
lieved, then  men  teachers  should  be  paid  more  to  induce 
them  to  remain  in  that  profession,  or  to  adopt  it  rather 
than  another.  I  still  beHeve,  however,  that  the  average 
community  will  be  satisfied  with  the  makeshift  of  lower- 
cost  women  teachers. 

4.  It  is  not  my  statement,  but  the  assertion  of  Mrs. 
Stewart's  co-feminist,  that  men  in  charge  of  school  affairs 
have  intentionally  employed  women  teachers  to  "continue 
the  (feminine)  mother's  influence."  I  do  not  believe  they 
have  done  so.  They  employ  women  because  the  supply 
is  greater  and  the  cost  less,  even  if  the  service  be  inferior. 

5.  Men  do  not  throw  up  "their  hands  in  'holy  horror'  at 
the  'woman  peril,'"  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  they  be- 
lieve that  "feminization"  of  their  boys  means  a  training 
to  "decenter  standards  of  living;"  to  less  drinking,  smoking 
or  sowing  of  wild  oats.  It  is  absurd  to  imply  that  men 
teachers  have  ever  believed  or  taught  that  such  acts  are  either 
necessary  or  manly.  Men  do  believe,  however,  that  femi- 
nization of  their  boys  entails  too  much  emphasis  upon  the 
subject  of  sex,  than  which  subject  none  is  more  perversive — 
not  even  drinking  or  smoking — to  the  adolescent  boy.  And 
men  can  not  avoid  observing  that  feminism  is  accompanied 
by  (even  if  it  be  not  the  cause  of)  a  lowering  of  the  manners 
and  habits  of  the  better  women  to  the  level  of  the  worst. 

6.  Mrs.  Stewart,  finally,  in  her  last  sentence,  criticizes 
the  logic  of  the  masculine  mind  which  says  "that  abnormal 
families  in  which  the  mother's  influence  is  too  long  con- 
tinued and  not  sufficiently  counteracted  by  masculine  control 
are  notoriously  productive  of  decadence  and  degeneracy." 
This,  she  says,  is  not  only  a  "grave  charge"  but  also  is 
bad  logic,  because  "a  mother's  influence  *  *  *  j^^s 
been  the  theme  of  poets,   artists,  scholars,   essayists,  the 
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clergy  for  centuries."  I  need  simply  remark  that  poets  and 
others  have  praised  the  beauty  and  charm  of  ideal  mother- 
hood. The  masculine  mind  above  mentioned  referred  to 
the  abnormal  case  of  protracted  and  uncontrolled  maternal 
influence. 

I^KONARD   M.    PaSSANO 

Mass.  Institute  of  Technology 
Boston,  Mass. 


THE  WOMAN  PERIIvi    A  REJOINDER 

Two  statements  in  the  article  entitled  "The  woman 
peril  again"  in  the  November  number  of  the  EducaTionai^ 
Review  demand  a  refutation. 

One  statement  seems  to  belittle  professional  training. 
"Teachers  are  born — no  amount  of  training  will  give  any 
person  the  abiHty  to  educate  youth  if  they  have  not  also 
the  patience  and  sympathy  to  deal  with  youth."  The 
very  same  might  be  said  of  physicians.  No  amount  of 
training  will  make  a  person  a  physician  if  he  does  not 
have  the  patience  and  sympathy  to  deal  with  the  sick. 
Yet  we  require  a  long  professional  training  of  the  physician. 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion only  one  out  of  every  five  teachers  is  professionally 
trained.  ''This  lack  of  professional  training  of  teachers," 
says  Commissioner  Claxton,  '4s  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
of  our  schools.  In  no  other  country  that  pretends  to  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  universal  education  is  the  condi- 
tion as  bad  as  in  the  United  States.  This  condition  must 
be  remedied,  or  schools  must  continue  to  be  much  less 
efficient  than  they  should  be."     (Rep.  Com.  191 2.) 

Dr.  Stanley  Hall  says  in  his  Educational  problems:  "An- 
other defect  is  the  lack  of  professional  training  of  teachers." 
The  average  length  of  service  of  the  teacher  is  a  little 
more  than  four  years.  "Thus  we  have,"  adds  Dr.  Hall, 
"a  large  body  of  raw  recruits  in  our  educational  army  each 
year  who  must  be  disciphned,  trained,  prodded  along, 
and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  very  few  indeed  who  enter  the 
profession,  especially  women,  who  are  increasing  so  rapidly, 
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expect  to  make  it  a  life  work.  Hence  they  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  need  of  training  for  it,  and  hence,  also,  the  temp- 
tation to  provisional  and  make-shift  methods."     (Vol.  II, 

P-  576,  577) 

Commissioner  Claxton  sees  great  dangers  in  the  neglect 
of  professional  training  of  teachers  and  he  predicts  dire 
results:  "If  a  democracy  succeeds  in  this  (selection  and 
training  of  teachers),  then  it  succeeds;  if  it  fails  in  this  (and 
our  country  sadly  fails  in  this),  then  it  fails  in  all  and  must 
soon  give  place  to  some  form  of  government,  society  and 
industrial  organization  less  dependent  on  the  intelligence, 
virtue,  skill,  and  good- will  of  all  the  people.  Civilization 
and  progress  have  long  halted  and  still  go  forward  more 
slowly  than  they  should  because  too  little  attention  has 
been  and  is  given  to  this  all-important  factor."  (Rep. 
Com.   Ed.    1913.) 

Whether  teachers  are  born  or  made,  they  must  have  a 
large  amount  of  training  for  their  calling.^ 

The  second  statement  is  found  on  page  382.  The  writer 
speaks  of  the  "splendid  results"  which  women  have  attained 
in  the  schools.  This  is  simply  the  statement  of  the  writer. 
It  does  not  have  much  weight.  Dr.  Hall  states  that  "de- 
spite the  laudation  of  our  system  from  top  to  bottom  by 
its  representatives  and  also  by  well-disposed  and  personally 
conducted  foreign  visitors,  it  (our  school  system)  has  never 
yet  had  the  benefit  of  much  of  any  true  criticism  which  was 
at  the  same  time  competent  and  impartial.  This  it  pro- 
foundly needs,  and  never  so  much  as  now."  (Vol.  I, 
p.  xi.) 

According  to  Dr.  Hall  and  equally  competent  judges  our 
school  system  does  not  show  splendid  results.  "The  many 
and  grave  faults,"  says  Dr.  Hall,  "that  now  limit  the  use- 
fulness and  threaten  the  future  of  our  system  must  be  re- 
moved at  whatever  cost,  for  our  stability,  progress,  and 
standing  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  which  are  now 

^  The  question  of  the  training  of  teachers  is  adequately  discust  on  p. 
164-175  in  The  administration  of  education  in  a  democracy,  by  Horace  A. 
Hollister,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  191 4. 
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greatly  imperiled.  Our  destiny  is  at  stake.  Thus,  America 
today  needs  a  new  educational  dispensation.  Our  system 
is  not  fulfilling  the  purpose  for  which  our  fathers  estab- 
lished it."     (Vol.  I,  p.  vii.) 

"Many  children  quit  school  forever,"  says  Commissioner 
Claxton,  ''before  they  have  learned  to  read  easily  and 
readily  ordinary  English  or  to  do  the  problems  in  arithmetic 
arising  in  the  djaily  life  on  the  farm.  Few  learn  enough  of 
the  history  of  their  own  country  and  its  institutions  to  fit 
them  for  intelligent  citizenship  and  fewer  still  from  the  habit 
of  reading  good  books."     (Rep.  Com.  191 1.) 

State  Superintendent  Blair  of  Illinois  says:  "When  we 
turn  our  faces  to  look  upon  educational  things  as  they  really 
are  and  look  into  the  schoolroom  and  see  the  work  done 
in  so  many  instances  by  immature,  ill-prepared,  incompetent 
teachers  a  chill  of  disappointment  amounting  almost  to  dis- 
couragement comes  over  us  and  we  break  forth  into  the  ques- 
tion: Why  is  it  that  this  great  instrument  of  public  edu- 
cation is  so  unresponsive  to  the  theory  and  the  thoughts  of 
those  who  know  most  about  what  it  should  be?  Why  is  it 
that  this  great  wagon  of  the  common  school  is  not  more 
closely  hitched  to  the  star  of  educational  progress?"  (Rep. 
Com.  19 1 2.) 

To  show  results  in  city  schools,  I  quote  from  a  report 
pubHshed  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  Cleveland,  August, 
1906,  where  employers  of  school  graduates  and  1,600 
teachers  were  asked  for  confidential  opinions.  Nearly  all 
agreed  that  the  pupils  turned  out  by  the  school  system 
of  the  city  could  not  read  intelligently,  could  not  solve  sim- 
ple problems  in  every-day  business  arithmetic,  and  that  their 
notions  of  geography  were  very  foggy.  This  report  was  so 
contradictory  to  current  opinion  that  a  test  was  given 
in  arithmetic,  a  branch  in  which  the  schools  of  that  city 
took  special  pride.  I  will  not  give  the  results  of  this  first 
test.  They  were  so  disquieting,  however,  that  a  yet  sim- 
pler set  of  purely  arithmetical  tests  were  given  to  193 
pupils  of  the  8th  grade  in  representative  schools.  There 
failed  in  this  second  test  in  addition  104  pupils,  or  54  per 
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cent;  in  subtraction  22,  or  11  per  cent;  in  division  86,  or 
44  per  cent;  in  multiplication,  168,  or  87  per  cent;  in  per- 
centage 62,  or  32  per  cent;  an  average  of  45  per  cent  of 
failures  in  arithmetic.  In  another  test  in  spelling  50  words.; 
in  common  use,  13  words  per  pupil  were  misspelled;  an  aver- 
age of  26  per  cent.  (Cited  in  Hall,  Educational  problems, 
Vol.  II,  p.  623.) 

In  view  of  these  statements  by  highly  competent  judges, 
and  the  results  of  so  many  tests  similar  to  the  Cleveland 
test,  can  any  one  maintain  that  the  results  of  our  schools; 
are  splendid? 

The  country  schools  of  Wisconsin  were  surveyed  in  19 12. 
The  report^  of  the  survey  was  issued  after  Dr.  Hall  had', 
made  the  statement  about  ''criticism  which  is  at  the  same 
time  competent  and  impartial."  I  can  not  judge  of  the. I 
competence  or  impartiahty  of  the  report.  But  it  has  re- 
vealed highly  unsatisfactory  conditions  and  serious  defects.. 

I  firmly  believe  that  our  schools  suffer  severely  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  ever  ready  to  praise  them  unduly^ 
altho  they  have  little  knowledge  of  the  actual  conditions; 
outside  their  own  narrow  sphere;  and,  moreover,  I  firmly  be-' 
lieve  that  truth,  tho  bitter  at  times,  is  always  wholesomej 
and  that  dissatisfaction  is  the  root  of  all  progress. 

John  EiseIvMKiER 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


THE  PLACE  OF  SANSKRIT  IN  UNIVERSITY  EDUCA- 
TION 
The  whole  civilized  world  is  moulded  and  inspired  by 
classical  examples,  whereas  Sanskrit,  however  fascinating 
to  the  Oriental  specialist  and  useful  to  the  Christian  mis- 
sionary who  is  going  out  to  India,  remains  a  study  too  re- 
mote and  isolated  to  be  of  universal  interest  and  value. 
Such  is  the  argument  advanced  by  those  who  are  opposed 

2  Preliminary  Report  on  Conditions  and  Needs  of  Rural  Schools  in- 
Wisconsin.  Results  of  Field  Study  reported  to  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of 
Public  Affairs  by  the  Training  School  for  PubHc  Service.  Madison,  Wis- 
consin, August,  191 2. 
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to  Sanskrit  being  given  a  permanent  place  in  our  higher 
education.  We  will  endeavor  to  meet  the  objection  since 
there  are  at  least  two  departments  of  thought  where  San- 
skrit has  an  important  bearing  on  general  culture. 

SEMANTICS 

Our  dictionaries  are  crowded  with  learned  matter  on 
the  phonetic  changes  of  words,  but  semantic  etymology, 
i.  e.,  the  development  of  meaning  is  almost  entirely  neg- 
lected even  in  standard  works  such  as  Skeat  (for  English), 
Bracket  and  Kluge  (French  and  German),  Curtius  and 
Walde  (Greek  and  Latin).  Yet,  as  far  back  as  the  i8th 
century,  scholars  felt  the  need  of  a  semantic  vocabulary 
dealing  with  European  terms  of  culture.  The  first  chap- 
ter of  Gibbon's  history  contains  the  passage:  ''So  sensible 
were  the  Romans  of  the  imperfection  of  valor  without 
skill  and  practise  that,  in  their  language,  the  name  of  an 
army  was  borrowed  from  the  word  which  signified  exer- 
cise." The  attached  footnote  has  been  far  too  little  noticed : 
"There  is  room  for  a  very  interesting  work  which  should 
lay  open  the  connection  between  the  languages  and  man- 
ners of  nations."  True  pathfinder  that  he  was,  Gibbon 
anticipated  and  indicated  new  lines  of  future  research, 
but  his  age  had  not  yet  discovered  Sanskrit  which  alone 
can  supply  the  deficiency.  Western  civihzation  rests 
on  a  classical  foundation,  but  its  secret  springs  are  not 
always  laid  open  by  Classics.  Greek  and  Latin  are  aheady 
too  advanced  and  too  complex  in  thought  to  reveal  the 
simple  Aryan  prototype.  But  Sanskrit,  despite  its  ornate 
and  flowery  diction,  is  still  primitive  enough  to  show, 
beneath  the  tangle  of  grammatical  accretion,  the  plain 
root  concepts  from  which  the  luxuriant  growth  of  Indo- 
European  speech  has  sprung. 

One  example  must  suffice  to  make  the  point  clear.  Who 
but  a  student  of  philology  is  aware  that  "brother"  and 
"to  bear,"  or  "f rater"  and  "ferre"  are  cognate  words? 
But  no  one  who  has  gone  even  thru  an  elementary  course 
of  Sanskrit  can  help  knowing  the  corresponding  kinship 
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between  bhrdtar  (brother)  and  the  verb  bhar  (bear,  support) 
with  its  redupHcative  participle  bibhrdna  (supporting). 
Moreover,  Vedic  Uterature  throws  some  Hght  on  the  history  of 
the  noun  before  it  assumed  the  sense  of  brother.  In  the 
primitive  household,  the  patria  potestas,  after  the  decease 
of  the  pater  Jamilias,  devolved  on  the  eldest  son  who  be- 
came the  bhrdtar,  i.  e.,  supporter  of  the  joint-family,  more 
particularly  of  his  sisters.  These,  in  course  of  time,  mo- 
nopolised the  word  "bhrdtar"  which  thus  came  to  mean 
"brother." 

comparative;  THEOIvOGY 

Divinity,  which  in  India  has  never  been  divorced  from 
philosophy,  benefits  even  more  from  Sanskrit  than  the 
sciences  of  thought  and  language  do.  Schopenhauer 
claimed  for  Ved^nta  a  place  by  the  side  of  Kant's  and  Plato's 
systems.  The  labor  of  learning  Sanskrit  will  amply  repay 
the  Christian  theologian  when  he  can  behold,  not  in  the 
dull  mirror  of  inadequate  translations,  but  face  to  face, 
as  it  were,  the  divine  beauty  of  the  Upanishads  and  the 
lofty  Ved^ntic  superstructure. 

Sanskrit  is  not  the  difficult  language  which  it  is  often 
beHeved  to  be.  It  can  be  learnt  as  easily  and  quickly  as 
Greek  or  German,  especially  if  the  grammatical  forms  are 
presented  to  the  beginner  in  the  familiar  Roman  type  in- 
stead of  the  clumsy  native  script.  Classical  Philology 
nowadays  is  dependent  on  comparative  methods  and  hence 
on  cooperation  with  Sanskrit. 

Ernest  PhiIvIp  Horrwitz 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


A   SIDE   LIGHT   ON    CERTAIN    MODERN  EDUCA- 
TIONAL METHODS 

During  the  writer's  twenty-five  years'  experience  as  a 
private  music  teacher,  he  has  had  opportunity  to  observe 
quite  minutely  the  results  of  changed  methods  of  elemen- 
tary education  in  the  pubHc  schools.  A  subtle  yet  real 
difference  in  the  mental   equipment  of  those  pupils  who 
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came  to  him  for  musical  instruction  began  to  be  notice- 
able, and  causes  inquiry  on  his  part,  into  matters  which 
otherwise  he  would  have  considered  outside  of  the  proper 
sphere  of  his  occupation. 

It  would  be  impossible  at  present  to  give  the  exact  date 
upon  which  he  first  began  to  realize  the  fact,  but  after 
having  taught  for  a  number  of  years  he  noticed  that  cer- 
tain details  of  his  task,  particularly  in  the  case  of  begin- 
ners, were  becoming  enormously  more  difficult.  To  his 
astonishment  he  learned  that  many  of  his  pupils,  ranging 
in  age  from  twelve  to  twenty  years,  did  not  know  the  order 
of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  nor  even  of  the  small  portion 
of  the  same  commonly  used  in  the  notation  of  music.  To 
any  person  familiar  with  the  alphabet,  the  letters  taken  in 

the  usual  conventional  order — a,  b,  c,  d, ,  if  appHed 

to  a  group  of  objects,  suggest  to  the  mind  a  regular  un- 
broken series.  To  the  musician,  they  represent  the  ordi- 
nary diatonic  scale  read  upward.  Taken  in  certain  forms  of 
alternate  order,  for  instance: 

a-c,  b-d,  c-e,  d-f,  e-g,  f-a,  g-b,  a-c,  etc.,  or 
a-b-c,  b-c-d,  c-d-e,  etc.,  or 
a-c-b-a,  b-d-c-b,  c-e-d-c,  etc., 

they  represent  common  musical  sequences  much  used  as 
technical  exercises.  By  a  pupil  who  knows  the  alphabet, 
these  combinations  are  grasped  without  a  moment's  ef- 
fort, but  to  one  who  knows  it  imperfectly  or  not  at  all, 
they  are  mere  arbitrary  collections  of  letters,  not  to  be 
learnt  except  by  most  tedious  appHcation.  Of  course  it 
is  understood  that  music  is  read  from  notes  upon  a  five- 
lined  staff,  not  from  letters,  but  in  all  discussions  of  the 
subject  between  teacher  and  pupil  the  letters  are  used 
as  names  of  notes,  and  any  ignorance  of  these  names  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil  will  result  in  unavoidable  failure  to 
understand  the  teacher's  directions.  Thus  it  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  unfortunate  music  teacher  to  supplement  that 
knowledge  of  the  EngUsh  alphabet  which  should  have 
been  acquired  in  an  elementary  school  grade.     The  cause 
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of  this  ignorance  was  not  far  to  seek.  Children  were  now 
taught  to  read  by  words,  leaving  the  consideration  of  the 
separate  letters  to  a  later  period.  To  the  writer's  mind 
this  seems  practically  to  cause  the  orthography  of  our 
language  to  degenerate  to  a  system  of  ideographs  exactly 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  writing  of  Chinese. 

About  the  same  time  an  equally  annoying  deficiency 
in  the  sense  of  number  began  to  be  in  evidence;  not  in  the 
performance  of  arithmetical  operations,  but  in  the  instinc- 
tive perception  of  small  numbers  Hke  two,  three  or  four, 
and  in  correlating  the  action  of  the  hand  with  the  number- 
impression  received  thru  the  eye.  Thus  a  group  of  three 
repeated  notes  at  the  same  pitch  was  apt  to  be  carelessly 
played  as  two  or  fom*,  one  of  four  notes  as  three,  five  or 
six,  with  apparent  unconsciousness  of  error,  while  correct- 
ness of  number  in  larger  groups,  such  as  eight,  nine  or 
sixteen  was  attained  only  after  the  pupil  was  made  to  count 
the  notes  singly — a  very  clumsy  proceeding,  as  it  inter- 
feres with  the  ordinary  time-counting  well  known  to  musi- 
cians. 

Now  if  these  difficulties  were  a  legitimate  part  of  a  music- 
teacher's  task  we  should  omit  mention  of  them  or  possibly 
discuss  them  only  with  members  of  our  own  profession, 
but  they  are  not.  An  elementary  sense  of  number  should 
be  part  of  the  mental  equipment  of  every  normal  human 
being  and  if  one  has  received  any  reasonably  good  drill 
in  mental  arithmetic  this  sense  of  number  should  become 
better  developed  and  more  trustworthy.  When  we  see 
one  black  spot  on  a  page,  or  hear  one  short  blast  of  a  whis- 
tle, we  do  not  have  to  say  to  ourselves  "one,"  in  order 
to  be  conscious  of  the  number,  and  when  we  see  two  spots, 
alike  and  near  together,  or  hear  two  sounds  in  close  suc- 
cession, we  are  certainly  conscious  of  the  number  two 
without  waiting  to  count  "one,  two."  With  most  of  us 
this  is  equally  true  of  the  number  three,  and,  given  cer- 
tain familiar  groupings,  with  the  numbers  four  and  five 
as  well.  Just  how  far  this  instinctive  sense  of  number  ex- 
tends, it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  of  course  it  varies  with  the 
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individual,  but  in  the  personal  case  of  the  writer  it  is  possi- 
ble and  common  to  distinguish  instinctively,  and  without 
any  process  of  counting  the  following  numbers,  either  as 
groups  of  similar  notes  on  paper,  or  as  rythmical  groups  of 
tone  heard  by  the  ear.  Simply — One,  two,  three,  or  four. 
Grouped — 

Six  (as  two  threes  or  three  twos) . 
Eight  (as  four  twos  or  two  fours). 
Nine  (as  three  threes). 
Twelve  (as  three  fours  or  four  threes). 
Sixteen,  eighteen,  twenty-four,  twenty-seven  and  thirty- 
two,  in  favorable  groupings  of  their  factors. 

As  a  statement  of  the  writer's  personal  characteristics 
in  the  matter  of  number-perception  the  above  Hst  would 
be  devoid  of  any  general  interest,  but  it  is  equally  a  state- 
ment of  the  average  ability  in  this  direction,  of  the  pupils 
who  came  to  him  twenty  years  ago.  This  being  the  case, 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  a  feeling  of  impatience  with  high  school 
pupils,  nearly  prepared  for  college,  who  can  not  tell  how 
many  sixteenth-notes  there  should  be  in  a  quarter-note, 
without  waiting  to  perform  an  apparently  laborious  arith- 
metical computation. 

It  would  be  easy  in  this  connection  to  make  out  a  very 
good  case  for  the  study  of  music  as  a  means  of  general 
mental  discipHne,  but  such  is  not  the  writer's  present  ob- 
ject. In  common  with  most  other  music  teachers  he  would 
much  prefer  to  have  his  pupils  come  to  him  already  equipt 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  and  of  elementary  num- 
ber work,  and  with  habits  of  attention  and  accuracy  al- 
ready well  formed  in  order  that  he  might  confine  his  labors 
to  his  own  proper  specialty. 

To  multiply  instances  would  be  tedious  but  this  same 
lack  of  grasp  and  accuracy  is  manifest  in  many  other  ways 
of  which  we  will  mention  but  one  more.  In  attempting 
to  write  exercises  in  harmony,  or  even  to  copy  musical  notes 
for  any  purpose,  pupils  of  high  school  age  too  often  show  a 
lack  of  coordination  between  the  operations  of  the  brain  and 
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the  hand.  Intending  to  write  a  note  on  a  certain  line  of  the 
staff  they  may  place  it  on  a  different  line  or  on  the  space 
above  or  below.  Intending  to  place  a  sharp  or  fiat  before 
a  certain  note  of  a  chord  they  place  it  before  another  and 
different  note  or  sometimes  after  the  chord  where  it  is 
wholly  meaningless.  We  allude  to  "high  school  pupils" 
in  particular  because,  in  spite  of  their  greater  maturity, 
they  are  often  actually  less  accurate  and  less  mentally 
efficient  than  those  in  grammar  school  grades.  The  cause 
of  this  apparent  anomaly  doubtless  lies  in  the  so-called 
"enriching"  of  the  curriculum  to  a  point  where  the  pupil's 
brain  is  confused  and  wearied  with  the  number  of  subjects. 
This  remark  is  not  to  be  construed  to  mean  that  the  writer 
is  one  of  those  who  decry  all  of  the  newer  studies  and  sneer 
at  them  as  fads.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  if  some  of 
the  more  recently  introduced  studies  are  of  sound  educa- 
tional value  it  would  be  possible  and  right  to  drop  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  old  curriculum  and  then  to  insist  on  the 
old-fashioned  thoroness  and  accuracy  in  mastering  the 
studies  that  remain,  both  old  and  new. 

The  writer  expects,  as  the  most  obvious  answer  to  this 
article,  to  hear  that  in  attempting  to  judge  from  a  music 
teacher's  point  of  view  the  methods  of  common  educa- 
tion, he  is  attaching  far  too  great  importance  to  the  mat- 
ters which  concern  his  own  specialty.  Be  it  so,  still  "straws 
show  which  way  the  wind  blows"  and  if  a  person  does  not 
know  the  order  of  even  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet  how 
can  he  remember  the  twenty-six,  and  how  can  he  find  words 
in  the  dictionary  or  names  in  a  directory  without  great 
delay? 

If  a  person  has  such  cloudy  ideas  about  small  num- 
bers even,  that  he  can  not  tell  without  careful  and  con- 
scious counting  whether  he  has  done  a  thing  twice,  thrice 
or  four  times  in  succession,  that  disabiHty  will  not  be  con- 
fined to  piano-playing,  but  will  manifest  itself  unfortu- 
nately in  the  most  prosaic  and  useful  daily  tasks — count- 
ing change  and  measuring  out  supphes. 

Again,  if  a  person  has  not  sufficient  control  over  the  ac- 
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tions  of  his  hand  to  write  a  musical  character  on  that  Hne 
or  space  which  he  mentally  intends  it  is  quite  certain 
that  he  will  soonejr  or  later  make  a  similar  error  in  some  much 
more  serious  matter.  For  example,  quite  recently  in  our 
own  town  a  young  physician,  in  filling  out  a  death  certifi- 
cate to  be  sent  to  a  life  insurance  company,  signed  his  own 
name  in  the  blank  reading — ''cause  of  death." 

In  the  writer's  humble  opinion,  what  is  needed  is  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  school  studies  pursued  by  any  one 
pupil  and  a  greater  insistence  on  extreme  accuracy  and 
thoroness  in  detail. 

Edwin  Hai^i.  Pierce 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 


IX 
REVIEWS 

Grammar  of  the  Kormanji,  or  Kurdish  Language.     By  E.  B.  Soane.     Lon- 
don: Luzac  &  Co.,  1914.     p.  xvi  +  289.     8s.  6d.,  net. 

The  appearance  of  a  grammar  of  the  Kurdish  language 
may  not  seem  to  be  important,  but  it  has  a  significance 
of  its  own.  East  and  West  are  closer  in  touch  than  ever 
before.  Asiatics  are  serving  at  the  front  in  the  great  Euro- 
pean war;  and  the  Kurds  themselves  play  an  important 
role  so  far  as  it  extends  to  Asia  Minor  and  the  borders  of 
Persia.  They  are  the  descendants  of  the  warlike  Carduchi 
of  Xenophon's  time  and  their  fighting  spirit  has  not  changed 
during  the  past  twenty-five  centuries. 

The  Kurdish  language  belongs  to  the  Iranian  group  of 
tongues  and  is  akin  to  the  Modem  Persian  branch  of  the  same 
linguistic  stock,  tho  sharply  differentiated  by  certain  in- 
dividual characteristics  of  its  own.  These  features  are 
the  better  brought  out  because  the  writer  of  this  grammar 
has  travelled  in  Kurdistan  and  Mesopotamia,  having 
partly  assumed  disguise  as  a  native  in  certain  districts, 
in  order  to  know  the  people  themselves  and  their  inner 
manner  of  life.  He  is  therefore  acquainted  at  first  hand 
with  the  several  dialects  of  Kurdish  from  north  to  south 
which  are  differentiated  not  only  in  the  grammatical  sec- 
tion of  the  work  but  also  in  the  specimens  of  prose  and 
poetry  that  follow,  all  transcribed  thruout  into  Roman  let- 
ters. Not  only  that  but  Mr.  Soane  devotes  a  hundred  or 
more  pages  at  the  end  of  the  book  to  the  vocabulary) 
English  and  Kurdish,  in  both  the  northern  and  southern 
groups  of  the  language  dialectically.  Anyone  who  has 
caravaned  in  the  region  about  Kurdistan  may  not  expect 
that  the  word  for  ''engineer"  {muhandis)  and  **fryingpan" 
{Tawa  or  sail)  would  be  heard  in  every  Kurdish  village, 
but  they  are  represented. 
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One  wonders  whether  the  Kurds  themselves  have  in  any 
way  preserved  a  reminiscence  in  their  language  of  the  old 
Persian  word  for  "park,  or  enclosure,"  which  Xenophon 
rightly  records  from  the  royal  Persian  hunt  as  "paradise" 
{7rapd8e,^os,  parddeisos) — a  circumscribed  area — for  the 
reviewer  misses  it  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  volume,  and  has 
not  happened  upon  it  in  Jaba-Justi,  Dictionnaire  Kurde- 
Francais. 

Yet  above  all  may  be  noted  that  among  the  score  or 
more  of  occidental  scholars  who  have  written  on  Kurdish 
as  a  language,  only  two  have  been  writers  in  English. 
The  one  was  an  American,  Dr.  Rhea,  who  in  1872  was  al- 
most a  pioneer  in  the  field;  the  other,  and  latest  now  of  all 
as  a  contributor,  is  a  Briton,  Mr.  Soane  himself. 

A.  V.  WiiviviAMS  Jackson 

CoivUMBiA  University 


Boy  Life  and  Labor:  the  Manufacture  of  Inefficiency.     By  Arbold  Free- 
man, 1914.  London:  P.  S.  King  &  Son.     252  p.   +  xiii. 

The  Town  Council  of  Birmingham  secured  the  services 
of  an  investigator  who  has  previously  in  company  with 
Sidney  Webb  edited  Seasonal  trades.  The  Central  Care 
Sub-Committee  and  the  Juvenile  I^abour  Exchange  assisted 
in  the  study  and  the  Woodbrooke  Settlement  workers 
cooperated  in  the  undertaking. 

Birmingham  is  a  city  which  uses  up  the  labor  supply 
more  than  do  many  other  English  cities.  This  offers 
adolescent  boys  many  opportunities  to  change  work.  Mr. 
Freeman  undertook  to  determine  why  so  many  boys  be- 
came "failures"  so  early  in  life.  He  selected  from  the 
records  of  the  Labour  Exchange  every  boy  in  his  17th  year 
who  had  held,  since  he  left  school,  four  or  more  jobs.  Of 
these  there  were  134  boys,  and  complete  records  of  school, 
home  and  occupation  were  secured  of  71. 

The  author  makes  a  thoro  study  including  full  considera- 
tion of  the  human  elements.  He  is  particularly  suggestive 
in  his  discussions  of  "the  main  influences  that  are  contrib- 
uting to  shape  the  boy's  mind  and  character" — his  Work, 
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his  Home,  Church,  the  Boys'  Club  and  similar  agencies, 
Reading,  the  Picture  Palace,  the  Music  Hall,  Street  Life 
and  Games. 

The  reader  is  led  farther  and  farther  away  from  mechan- 
ical type  classifications  and  is  helped  to  see  real  boys  with 
remarkable  blendings  and  clashings  of  interests.  His 
classifications  of  the  boys  into  large  groups  is  very  help- 
ful for  teachers  and  club  workers:  Six  seemed  destined 
for  skilled  employment;  forty-four  for  unskilled  work; 
twenty-one  for  unemployment. 

The  method  of  the  study  is  the  case  system  and  conse- 
quently one  is  able  to  use  the  records  for  first-hand  consid- 
eration as  well  as  with  reference  to  Mr.  Freeman's  con- 
clusions. 

There  is  a  final  chapter  frankly  called  Remedies,  six 
existing  evils  are  stated  and  the  following  measures  are 
proposed  to  meet  them:  ''The  statutory  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  juvenile  laboiu*"  and  "Compulsory  continued 
education."  Other  remedies  not  subject  to  statute  pro- 
vision are  presented  with  a  discussion  of  effects  upon  in- 
dustry, parents,  the  boy  and  society. 

The  central  conclusion  is  the  responsibility  of  society  to 
furnish  boys  a  longer  period  of  growth  and  training  before 
they  become  productive  factors  in  industry.  It  is  a  satis- 
faction to  find  an  investigator  who  makes  out  a  favorable 
case  for  elementary  schools,  but  one  fears  that  Mr.  Free- 
man's evident  advanced  thinking  in  many  fields  has  not 
led  him  to  consider  very  carefully  the  possibilities  of  a  more 
modern  and  efficient  elementary  school.  In  the  same 
way  what  seems  at  first  an  omission  of  consideration  of  the 
girl  problem,  in  turn  appears  to  be  backed  by  a  rather 
conventional  view  of  woman's  place  in  industry  and 
society. 

There  is  an  excellent  bibliography.  Dr.  Michael  E. 
Sadler,  Great  Britain's  foremost  school  man,  has  written 
a  very  valuable  preface. 

Frank  P.  Manny 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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The  name  Kinderhook  suggests  Martin  Van  Buren,  and 
all  readers  of  the  Hterature  relating  to  Dutch  New  York 
will  be  delighted  with  the  pleasantly  written  and  well- 
illustrated  History  of  old  Kinderhook  by  Dr.  Edward  A. 
Collier.  The  personal  and  geographical  history  of  the  old 
town  is  set  out  in  complete  detail  and  in  interesting  fashion. 
The  book  is  a  genuine  contribution  to  New  York  history. 
(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1914.      572  p.     $5.00.) 

In  connection  with  the  recent  marking  of  the  centenary 
of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  the  diary  of  James  Gallatin,  who 
was  secretary  to  Albert  Gallatin,  one  of  the  American 
envoys,  has  been  printed  under  the  title  A  great  peacemaker, 
with  an  introduction  by  Ivord  Bryce.  The  book  is  of  a 
kind  common  enough  in  England  and  France,  but  rarely 
seen  here.  It  gives  the  most  intimate  and  picturesque 
view  of  men  and  things  during  the  period  of  Albert  Galla- 
tin's work  abroad.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
1914.     314  p.     $2.50.) 

An  odd  sort  of  book  which  is  in  part  mathematical,  in 
part  engineering  and  in  part  psychological,  is  Dr.  Fletcher 
Durell's  Fundamental  sources  of  efficiency.  The  book  not 
only  invites,  but  compels  hard  study  and  will  repay  it. 
(Philadelphia:  J.  B.  I^ippincott  Company.  1914.  368  p. 
$2.50.) 

A  compilation  of  some  value  and  doubtless  of  use  in 
certain  environments  is  The  Bible  in  school  plans  of  many 
lands  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts.  An  elaborate 
and  useful  part  of  the  book  is  its  introductory  material 
where  various  plans  of  Bible  study  are  analyzed  and  discust. 
(Washington:  Illustrated  Bible  Selections  Commission. 
1914.     350  p.     $0.50.) 

The  almost  Hmitless  Hterature  on  Napolean  has  been 
increased  by  a  cleverly  made  book  entitled  The  story  lije  of 
Napolean  by  Wayne  Whipple.  The  author's  method  has 
been  to  get  material  from  every  possible  source  and  so  to 
weave  it  together  as  to  give  the  impression  of  a  complete 
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and  continuous  biography.  The  result  is  a  volume  of  un- 
usual human  interest.  (New  York:  The  Century  Company. 
1914.     604  p.     $2,40.) 

A  very  striking  bit  of  laborious  statistical  study  is  summed 
up  in  Economic  cycles,  their  law  and  cause,  by  Professor  H. 
L.  Moore,  of  Columbia  University.  The  thesis  is  that  the 
changes  in  the  physical  yield  of  crops  are  dependent  upon 
changes  in  the  weather,  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that  weather 
passes  thru  cycles  of  definite  periods  of  definite  length, 
much  Hght  will  be  thrown  on  those  economic  problems 
which  have  to  do  with  the  value  of  crops  and  matters  that 
result  from  their  changes  in  value.  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.     1914.     150  p.     $1.00.) 

In  Outlines  of  European  history:  Part  I,  Professors  James 
H.  Robinson  of  Columbia,  and  James  H.  Breasted  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  have  combined  to  make  an  elaborate 
and  numerously  illustrated  textbook  for  high  schools. 
(Boston:  Ginn  &  Company.     1914.     720  p.     $1.50.) 

Professor  Christian  Gauss  of  Princeton  has  brought  to- 
gether in  small  compass  some  Selections  from  the  works  of 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  with  a  view  to  making  it  easy  and 
convenient  to  use  this  material  for  reading  in  college  courses. 
(Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press.  1914.  70  p. 
65  cents.) 

Arthur  G.  Chatey  has  translated  from  the  Swedish  the 
book  entitled  The  younger  generation  by  the  well-known 
writer,  BUen  Key.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  a  very  profound 
or  important  book.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
1914.     270  p.     $1.50.) 

•  In  A  manual  of  play  William  B.  Forbush  has  collected 
much  helpful  material  for  elementary  school  teachers  and 
others  who  take  seriously  the  oversight  and  direction  of 
the  activities  of  children.  The  book  is  distinctly  useful. 
(Philadelphia:  George  W.  Jacobs  Company.  19 14.  353  p. 
$1.50.) 

A  solid,  well-made  and  well-edited  work  is  entitled  Shakes- 
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peare's  principal  plays.  These  are  twenty  in  number. 
The  editorial  work  has  been  very  well  done.  The  volume 
will  be  found  practically  useful  in  school  and  college  teach- 
ing. The  editors  are  three  in  number,  Assistant  Professor 
Tucker  Brooke  of  Yale  University,  Professor  CunHffe  of 
Columbia  University  and  Professor  MacCracken  of  Smith 
College.  (New  York:  The  Century  Company.  19 14. 
957  p.     $2.00.) 

The  Oxford  University  Press  has  added  two  important 
volumes  to  its  collection  of  material  for  the  study  of  English. 
The  first  is  Professor  Frank  Aydelotte's  Materials  for  the 
study  of  English  literature  and  composition,  and  the  second 
is  entitled  Representative  English  dramas  from  Dryden  to 
Sheridan  by  Professor  Frederick  Tupper  of  the  University 
of  Vermont  and  Professor  James  W.  Tupper  of  I^afayette 
College.  Both  volumes  are  well  done  altho  we  wish  that 
the  type  of  the  second  was  large  and  clear  as  well  as  with 
the  first  named.  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press, 
American  Branch.       1914-     446  p.     75c.;  461  p.     $1.25.) 

After  some  Httle  interval  there  has  been  an  addition  to 
the  Heroes  of  the  Nation  series  in  the  form  of  a  volume  on 
Demosthenes  by  A.  W.  Pickard- Cambridge,  Fellow  at 
Balliol  College.  The  scholarship  of  the  book  is  assured 
enough,  but  we  do  not  find  its  presentation  as  attractive 
as  we  had  hoped.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
1914.     512  p.     $1.50.) 

Teachers  of  European  history  ought  not  to  overlook 
Bourbon  and  Vasa  by  J.  H.  Sacret  of  University  College, 
Reading,  for  use  in  deaUng  with  the  17th  century.  It  is 
compact  and  made  by  a  skilful  teacher  for  the  use  of  teachers. 
(Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.     1914.     324  p.     $1.10.) 

In  the  well-known  series  of  Cambridge  Poets  there  was 
included  in  1898  The  poetic  and  dramatic  works  of  Tennyson, 
edited  by  Dr.  N.  J.  Rolfe.  This  has  just  now  appeared  in 
a  new  and  handy  edition  for  the  use  of  students.  (Boston : 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     1914.     887  p.     $1.50-) 
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From  time  to  time  some  new  hand  attempts  a  history  of 
English  literature  for  the  use  of  schools,  but  up  to  the 
present  no  one  has  done  so  well  as  Stopford  Brooke  in  his 
well-known  Primer.  We  are  moved  to  this  reflection  by 
examining  a  History  oj  English  literature  by  Dr.  A.  S. 
Mackenzie  of  the  State  University  of  Kentucky.  It  is  not 
very  good.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  19 14. 
474  p.     $1.10.) 

A  really  good  book  in  the  history  of  EngHsh  Hterature, 
altho  deahng  with  the  medieval  period  only  is  entitled 
An  introduction  to  English  medieval  literature  by  Professor 
Charles  S.  Baldwin  of  Columbia  University.  Professor 
Baldwin  approaches  his  task  with  ample  scholarship,  com- 
plete sympathy  and  large  insight.  His  book  will  take 
precedence  over  all  others  in  its  field  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  has  been  written.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green 
&  Company.     1914.     260  p.     $1.25.) 

A  hand  hook  of  exposition  by  Assistant  Professor  Jeliffe  of 
Oberlin  College  is  a  queer  sort  of  book  but  none  the  less  a 
good  one.  It  is  written  with  great  directness  and  almost 
naivete.  It  is  for  college  students  of  rhetoric.  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.     1914.     222  p.     90c.) 

The  growth  and  multiphcation  of  the  well-known  series 
of  English  textbooks  has  no  end.  Professor  C.  F.  Win- 
chester of  Wesleyan  University,  one  of  the  best  living 
teachers  of  EngHsh  literature,  has  just  now  made  a  book  of 
English  essays  for  the  use  of  students.  We  are  particularly 
glad  to  see  the  two  quotations  from  Thackeray  and  the  two 
from  Cowley.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company. 
1914.     402  p.     45c.) 

The  stately  Cambridge  history  of  English  literature  has 
moved  on  now  to  volume  eleven,  the  period  of  the  French 
Revolution,  in  which,  of  course,  Burke  bulks  large.  (New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1914.     572  p.     $2.50.) 

A  book  about  books  which  is  intended  to  teach  students 
how  to  use  libraries  and  individual  volumes  and  which 
abounds  in  practical  advice  is  Practical  use  of  hooks  and 
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libraries  by  Gilbert  O.  Ward.  (Boston:  The  Boston  Book 
Company.     1914.     104  p.     $1.00.) 

Those  ambitious  persons  who  wish  to  know  how  to  write 
so  as  to  develop  commerce,  industry  and  finance  will  find 
a  helpful  hand  stretched  out  to  them  in  the  volume  en- 
titled News  ads.  and  sales  by  John  B.  Opdyke  of  the  JuUa 
Richman  High  School.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     1914.     193  p.     $1.25.) 

There  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  genuine  need  of  such  a 
book  as  Professor  Arthur  L.  Cross  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  has  made  in  his  A  history  of  England  and  greater 
Britain.  The  title  expresses  accurately  the  scope  of  the 
book.  The  result  is  a  substantial  and  well-balanced  treat- 
ment of  a  subject  for  the  use  of  college  students.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.     1914.     116  p.     $2.50.) 

A  different  treatment  of  a  similar  topic  is  found  in  the 
new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of  English  history  for 
Americans,  originally  written  by  Col.  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson  and  Professor  Edward  Channing  of  Harvard 
University.  (New  York:  I^ongmans,  Green  &  Company. 
1914.     381  p.     $1.00.) 

A  well-edited  and  very  well-printed  edition  of  Hauff's 
Lichtenstein  has  been  made  by  Professor  Garrett  W.  Thomp- 
son of  the  University  of  Maine.  This  book  has  long  since 
been  well  known  to  the  readers  of  modem  German  Uterature 
and  it  will  well  repay  reading  and  rereading.  (Boston: 
Ginn  &  Company.     19 14.     566  p.     90c.) 

The  Andria  of  Terence,  capitally  printed  and  accented 
in  the  modern  fashion  has  been  edited  with  copious  notes 
by  Assistant  Professor  Sturtevant  of  Columbia  University. 
(New  York:  American  Book  Company.  1914-  188  p. 
72c.) 

An  outline  of  cellular  biology  as  that  subject  is  now 
understood  is  contained  in  The  germ-cell  cycle  in  animals 
by  Professor  Robert  W.  Hegner  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. (New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company.  19 14.  346  p. 
$1.75.) 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

„    ,  ^    ^     „  In  more  than   one   recent  presidential  re- 

Health  of  college  -  .         .  -  ,  .  .  . 

,  port  there  is  evidence  that  the  question  of 

the  health  of  college  and  university  students 
is  calling  for  and  receiving  increased  consideration.  In 
his  last  annual  report  the  President  of  Columbia  University 
went  into  this  matter  at  some  length  and  recommended 
that  steps  be  taken  at  Columbia  to  extend  to  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  graduate  and  professional  schools  the 
same  system  of  physical  examination  that  now  prevails 
in  the  case  of  candidates  for  admission  to  Columbia  College. 
The  President  of  Princeton  University  in  his  annual  report 
recently  issued  discusses  the  same  subject  and  describes 
the  sort  of  physical  examination  which  is  carried  on  at 
Princeton  with  good  results.  The  President  of  Tufts 
College  in  his  annual  report  tells  of  the  introduction  of 
instruction  on  hygiene  at  that  institution. 

The  conviction  is  likely  soon  to  become  general  that 
colleges  are  quite  as  responsible  for  the  physical  care  and 
oversight  of  the  students  who  come  to  them .  as  for  their 
intellectual  and  moral  development.  A  very  modest  pro- 
vision for  physical  examination  and  medical  care  while  the 
student  is  in  college  would  greatly  improve  his  enjoyment 
of  his  college  work  as  well  as  increase  its  benefits.  It  would 
also  lay  the  foundation  for  good  habits  in  his  mature  Hfe. 


Sound  sense  "A  despatch  from  Watertown,  the  estima- 

about  colleges  ^le  Httle  capital  of  Jefferson  County,  brings 
the  melancholy  news  that  a  generous  citizen  of  that  Black 
River  London,  the  Hon.  William  Pitt  Herring,  is  about 
to  found  there  a  college,  Herring  College,  to  perpetuate  his 
name  and  to  'further  education  in  all  its  branches.' 

"Herring  College!    There  are  now  in  these  United  States 
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nearly  or  quite  600  colleges,  universities  and  technological 
schools.  In  1913  New  York  had  35,  Pennsylvania  42, 
Illinois  32,  Ohio  40,  Iowa  26,  Missouri  26,  Tennessee  24, 
Virginia  23,  Michigan  33,  North  Dakota  26  of  these  insti- 
tutions; most  of  them  superfluous,  many  of  them  meagre 
of  endowment  and  starved  of  instruction.  The  ambition 
of  divers  worthy  and  more  or  less  forehanded  persons  to 
impress  their  obscure  names  upon  posterity  is  the  main 
cause  of  the  begetting  of  so  many  feeblenesses. 

"We  don't  forget  what  noble  pioneer  work  some  of  these 
Httle  struggHng  colleges  do,  but  why  add  to  their  number 
in  the  East,  or  indeed  anywhere  now?  It  is  wiser  to  add 
to  the  plant  of  existing  schools  than  to  create  new  ones, 
destined  to  be  permanently  parochial  and  serving  no  real 
need.  lycss  than  sixty  miles  from  Watertown  is  Canton 
the  site  of  St.  Lawrence  University.  Why  not  help  this  or 
some  other  New  York  College?  It  is  local  beadledom  and 
bigwiggery,  it  is  the  village  spirit  that  rejoices  in  rearing 
and  trying  to  maintain  "colleges"  that  are  rather  monu- 
ments to  vanity  than  places  of  education. 

''Nowhere  else  is  there  such  a  plethora  of  preposterous, 
high  sounding  ''colleges"  and  ''universities"  as  in  the 
United  States.  Yet  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given.  Not 
vain  reduplications  or  limitations,  but  fruitful  addition  to 
fruitful  existing  centers  of  knowledge  should  be  the  rule. 

"There  should  be  coordination  and  increase  of  educa- 
tional powers,  not  weak,  sporadic,  flickering  lights  of  pseudo- 
cultivation.  In  fact,  to  found  a  college  now  is  mere  waste. 
There  are  altogether  too  many  aheady." — The  New  York 
Sun,  February  25,  1915. 


A  new  form  Jn  this  country  we  are  blest — or  the  oppo- 

of  outrage  g^te — with    a    certain    type    of    sensation- 

loving,  trouble-making  educational  journaHst  whose  main 
object  in  life  appears  to  be  to  secure  either  employment 
for  himself  as  an  itinerant  lecturer  or  business  for  his  teachers' 
agency,  to  both  of  which  occupations  his  educational  i)ub- 
lication   is   merely   an    advertising   adjunct.     One   or   two 
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rather  well-known  examples  have  discredited  American 
educational  journalism  for  many  years  and  they  have  been 
treated  by  the  thoughtful,  self-respecting  members  of  the 
teaching  profession  with  contemptuous  indifference  rather 
than  with  active  hostility.  Perhaps  it  is  now  time  for  a 
change  in  this  respect.  Recently  some  of  these  persons 
have  so  far  forgotten  themselves  as  to  attack  the  sincerity 
and  uprightness  of  Charles  W.  Eliot  for  the  reason  that, 
thru  the  treasurer  of  Harvard  University,  which  institu- 
tion he  served  so  long  and  which  he  practically  recreated, 
he  is  in  receipt  of  a  retiring  allowance  amounting  to  a  few 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  furnished  to  Harvard  University 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching.  The  inference  drawn  by  these 
precious  persons  is  that  Mr.  Eliot's  opinions  on  matters 
of  public  policy  are  for  sale  and  that  they  have  been  bought 
for  the  paltry  sum  referred  to.  The  insolence  of  this 
cowardly  implication  is  only  equalled  by  its  amazing 
untruthfulness.  Those  who  suggested  and  those  who 
gave  currency  to  it  should  be  ashamed  to  hold  up  their 
heads  in  the  presence  of  honorable,  self-respecting  men 
and  women. 

Underlying  the  meanness  of  this  attack  on  Mr.  Eliot 
there  is  something  more  than  mere  poverty  of  mind  and 
spirit ;  there  is  actual  adhesion  to  a  hollow  and  untrue,  tho 
widely  popular  philosophy  of  Hfe  and  of  history.  The  so- 
called  economic  interpretation  of  history,  when  made  to  play 
any  more  than  a  minor  and  secondary  part  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  human  happenings  and  human  actions,  is  quite 
false  and  contrary  to  facts  that  are  open  to  any  observer 
to  note.  The  illusion  of  the  economic  man  whose  every 
thought  and  act  is  conditioned  upon  personal  gain  or 
advantage,  persists,  altho  it  is  obviously  an  illusion.  At 
every  stage  in  the  world's  history  individuals  and  communi- 
ties have  committed  acts  and  pursued  policies  in  defer- 
ence to  an  ideal  or  a  principle  that  were  in  plain  conflict 
with  their  economic  advantage.  AH  wise  and  truly  ethical 
natures  will  constantly  do  the  same  thing  until  that  far-o£f 
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day    arrives    when    economic    gain    and    moral    principles 
will  come  together  in  a  new  and  complete  synthesis. 

The  attack  recently  made  in  New  York  before  the  In- 
dustrial Relations  Commission,  under  the  most  malign 
and  selfish  promptings,  upon  the  great  educational  and 
philanthropic  foundations  of  the  country,  was  a  total  fail- 
ure. The  great  mass  of  the  people  first  read  these  attacks 
and  then  read  the  names  of  those  trusted  and  honored 
citizens  who  are  charged  with  the  management  of  these 
great  public  organizations.  Then  they  smiled.  There 
was  nothing  else  to  do,  for  it  was  seen  that  the  best  that 
American  citizenship  has  to  offer  has  been  enlisted  in  the 
unpaid  and  solicitous  management  in  the  public  interests 
of  these  great  funds  for  education,  for  scientific  inquiry, 
for  philanthropic  relief  and  for  the  improvement  of  human 
and  international  relations.  The  anti- American  element 
in  the  community  would  have  all  these  things  done,  if  at 
all,  by  the  government.  The  American  element,  on  the 
other  hand,  true  to  its  traditions  and  its  convictions,  pre- 
fers to  keep  the  clumsy  and  incompetent  hand  of  government 
off  everything  that  is  possible  and  to  leave  to  the  field  of 
liberty  and  to  the  initiative  of  the  individual  citizen  the 
largest  possible  part  in  the  shaping  of  expression  of  the 
nation's  life.  The  true  American  knows  the  difference 
between  a  Hberty-made  and  a  government-made  under- 
taking. 

Is  there  no  univer-  When  the  American  public  man  is  in  a 
sity  in  America?  boastful  mood  he  multipHes  many  times 
over  the  number,  significance  and  value  of  the  universi- 
ties in  the  United  States.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
becomes  obsesst  with  the  idea  that  the  country  needs  a 
government-made  and  government-maintained  univer- 
sity at  Washington  he  discovers  that  there  are  no  universi- 
ties in  the  United  States  at  all.  The  following  statement 
is  to  be  found  in  Report  No.  1433  made  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  the  63rd  Congress,  February  23,  1915: 
''Notwithstanding  the  galaxy  of  American  higher  educa- 
tional institutions,  its  colleges,  universities,  and  technical 
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schools,  many  of  which  stand  very  high  educationally, 
the  country  does  not  have  a  university  in  the  true  sense. 
In  every  institution,  however  good,  the  chief  work,  the  mass 
of  students,  the  large  proportion  of  teaching  force,  the 
major  use  of  laboratories,  etc.,  are  devoted  to  undergraduate 
work,  to  college  rather  than  university  work.  We  have 
no  single  institution  devoted  to  the  sort  and  degree  of 
work  chiefly  done  by  the  Berlin  University." 

To  speak  bluntly,  this  statement  is  not  true.  It  is  not 
true,  for  example,  of  Columbia  University  or  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and  it  is  probably  not  true  of  several 
other  American  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

This  same  report  lays  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  a 
government  university  at  Washington  will  divert  the  flow 
of  American  students  from  Berlin,  Paris,  Oxford,  Jena  and 
Vienna  to  Washington.  Nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate 
for  American  learning  and  American  scientific  progress 
than  to  have  students  so  diverted.  The  notion  that  there 
is  a  patriotism  in  scholarship,  is  parochialism  run  mad. 

It  is  possible  to  make  a  reasonable  argument  for  the  gov- 
ernment support  of  organized  research  work  at  Washing- 
ton, but  this  argument  will  not  assume  or  state  that  there 
are  no  universities  in  America,  and  it  will  not  hold  it  an 
advantage  to  divert  young  scholars  from  the  great  foun- 
tains of  scholarship  in  other  lands.  Moreover,  it  will  not 
continue  to  quote  George  Washington,  whose  wildest  dreams 
as  to  national  colleges  and  universities  have  been  long  since 
fulfilled. 


Those  who  are  looking  for  help  in  matters  concerning 
which  biographical  directories  and  general  catalogues  of 
American  colleges  contain  useful  information,  would  do  well 
to  consult  a  carefully  prepared  list  of  such  publications 
made  by  Miss  Eva  A.  Cole,  of  Columbia  University  I^ibrary, 
which  is  printed  in  the  New  York  General  and  Biographical 
Record  for  January,  1915.  This  check  list,  while  making 
no  claim  to  completeness,  includes  152  titles  representing 
123  American  and  Canadian  colleges  and  universities. 
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I 

THE  CHRISTIAN  IDEAI.  IN  EDUCATION :  METHODS 
OF  ITS  ATTAINMENT! 
Since  the  Christian  ideal  in  education  evidently  can  not 
mean  simply  religious  education,  but  rather  a  permeating 
of  the  whole  aim  and*  process  of  education  with  the  Chris- 
tian spirit,  it  is  clear  that  that  ideal  can  not  be  something 
quite  isolated  from  common  educational  thinking.  If 
that  be  true,  we  can  be  certain  that  all  justified  methods 
for  the  attainment  of  the  Christian  ideal  of  education  must 
fulfil  at  least  three  basic  conditions:  First,  they  must  be 
based  upon  the  fundamental  laws  of  human  nature.  For 
it  is  with  that  human  nature  that  all  education  has  to  do; 
and  the  Christian  man  must  think  of  the  laws  of  that  na- 
ture, as  an  expression  of  the  will  of  God  in  creating  men, 
which  will  he  has  no  right  to  disregard.  Second,  the  meth- 
ods must  be  based  upon  a  clear  insight  into  what  the  aim 
of  education  is.  For  the  Christian  college  has  no  right 
to  substitute  a  sham  process  for  a  real  one.  Third,  that 
aim  of  education  being  ascertained,  the  methods  must  be 
such,  as  can  honestly  fulfil  that  aim,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  highest  ideals  known — and,  therefore,  for  the  Chris- 
tian man,  under  the  guidance  of  Christian  ideals — the 
ideals  and  standards  of  Christ.  And  if  the  Christian 
ideal  of  education  has  any  right  to  prevail,  the  Christian 
educator  should  be  able  to  see  not  only  the  closeness  of 

1  An  address  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges  at  Chicago,  January  14,  191 5. 
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relation  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  aim  of  education  to 
the  teachings  of  Jesus,  but  also  that  these  aspects 
naturally  find  their  culmination  in  meeting  the  demands 
of  Jesus.  I  do  not  know  how  more  fully  the  Christian 
ideal  of  education  could  be  attained.  I  am  assuming 
in  my  further  discussion,  that  college  education  is  pri- 
marily in  mind. 

I.  First  of  all,  then,  the  methods  for  the  attainment  of 
the  Christian  ideal  of  education  must  be  based  upon  the 
fundamental  laws  of  human  nature.  I  have  already  treated 
so  fully  this  aspect  of  the  subject  in  my  paper  on  The 
Primacy  of  the  Person  in  College  Education,  in  the  book 
on  Personal  and  ideal  elements  in  education,  that  I  must 
content  myself  here  with  quoting  from  that  paper  a  bare 
summary  of  methods,  intended  to  be  drawn  directly  from 
what  have  long  seemed  to  me  the  outstanding  emphases 
of  modern  psychology:  the  complexity  of  life;  the  unity 
of  man's  nature;  the  central  importance  of  will  and  action; 
and  the  concreteness  of  the  real,  leading  to  emphasis  on 
the  personal. 

The  proper  fulfilment  of  the  function  of  the  college,  this  seems  to  indi- 
cate, requires  as  its  great  means,  first,  a  life  sufficiently  complex  to  give  ac- 
quaintance with  the  great  fundamental  facts  of  the  world,  and  to  call  out  the 
entire  man;  second,  the  completest  possible  expressive  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  student ;  and,  third,  personal  association  with  broad  and  wise  and  noble 
lives.  And  the  corresponding  spirit  demanded  in  college  education  must 
be,  first,  broad  and  catholic  in  both  senses, — as  responding  to  a  wide  range 
of  interests,  and  looking  to  the  all-round  development  of  the  individual; 
second,  objective  rather  than  self -centered  and  introspective;  and,  third, 
imbued  with  the  fundamental  convictions  of  the  social  consciousness.  These 
are  always  the  greatest  and  the  alone  indispensable  means  and  conditions 
in  a  complete  education,  and  they  contain  in  themselves  the  great  sources 
of  character,  of  happiness,  and  of  social  efficiency.  The  supreme  oppor- 
tunity, in  other  words,  that  a  college  education  should  offer,  is  opportunity 
to  use  one's  full  powers  in  a  wisely  chosen  complex  environment,  in  associa- 
tion with  the  best, — and  all  this  in  an  atmosphere,  catholic  in  its  interests, 
objective  in  spirit  and  method,  and  democratic,  unselfish  and  finely  reverent 
in  its  personal  relations. 

The  methods  here  suggested,  based  on  the  fundamental 
laws  of  human  nature,  are  not  only  not  antagonistic  to 
Christian  ideals,  but  are,  point  by  point,  in  strictest 
harmony  with  such  ideals. 
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II.  In  the  second  place,  the  methods  for  the  attainment 
of  the  Christian  ideal  of  education  must  be  based,  as  we 
have  seen,  upon  clear  insight  into  the  aim  of  education. 
What  is  the  aim  of  education?  Why  do  the  school  and 
definitely  attempted  education  exist  at  all?  Education 
perhaps  might  be  said  to  be  the  organized  way  in  which 
society  seeks  to  answer  the  insistent,  inevitable,  even  the 
half  unconscious  questions  which  the  growing  individual 
puts  to  the  race:  What  are  you  trying  to  do?  How  far 
have  you  got?  Where  can  I  help?  That  is  to  say,  educa- 
tion is  ideally  intended  to  enable  the  individual  truly  to 
see  the  direction  and  the  problems  and  tasks  of  the  world's 
work ;  personally  to  share  in  the  great  intellectual  and  spirit- 
ual achievements  of  the  race,  so  far  as  the  race  has  gone 
in  the  solution  of  its  problems  and  in  the  accomplishment 
of  its  tasks;  and  to  secure  from  the  individual  his  own 
fresh  reaction  upon  these  world  facts  and  tasks,  and  so  help 
him  to  find  himself,  and  to  make  his  own  largest  contri- 
bution to  the  progress  of  the  race. 

The  same  result  may  be  reached  in  a  slightly  different 
way.  Man  is  the  ''educable  animal,"  capable  of  indefinite 
growth  thru  experience — ^his  own  and  others.  So  that 
Findlay  naturally  says,  "Thus  man  has  risen,  it  would 
appear,  to  his  higher  levels  by  two  stages:  first  of  all,  he  is 
found  able  to  profit  by  past  experience;  secondly,  he  has 
immensely  advanced  in  means  of  communicating  expe- 
rience, utilizing  the  experience  of  the  best  for  the  common 
good."  Hence  one  of  the  first  and  greatest  reasons  for 
education  is  enlargement  of  experience, — to  enable  the  in- 
dividual to  share  in  the  achievements  so  far  made  by  the 
race.  **  Schools  are  maintained  because  men  want  chil- 
dren to  set  their  affections  on  what  is  best." 

But  this  experience  of  the  past  can  not  be  taken  over 
in  a  merely  passive  way  and  unchanged  by  the  individual. 
The  present  is  no  mere  replica  of  the  past,  but  has  its  new 
duties  and  opportunities,  and  progress  is  made  by  men  see- 
ing things  freshly  and  from  new  points  of  view.  The  indi- 
vidual himself,  too,  is  not  truly  educated  until  he  conies 
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to  insights  and  values  and  choices  of  his  own.  Findlay 
may  therefore  well  say  that  there  is  a  "life-long  struggle 
between  convention  and  freedom,  and  one  function  of  the 
school  is  to  give  fair  scope  for  this  spirit  of  independence." 

Education,  thus,  is  seen  to  have  two  great  functions: 
the  enlargement  of  experience,  and  to  give  free  scope  to  the 
individual  spirit  of  independence,  and  even  to  develop  it. 

Now  in  whatever  way  one  reaches  this  conception  of 
the  aim  of  education,  it  plainly  involves  two  outstanding 
methods:  fellowship  and  individual  independence;  and  edu- 
cation insistently  requires  both.  Herrmann's  summary 
of  the  moral  law  is  therefore  at  the  same  time  an  admirable 
statement  of  the  essential  methods  of  education: 

Mental  and  spiritual  fellowship  among  men,  and  mental  and  spiritual 
independence  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  that  is  what  we  can  ourselves 
recognize  to  be  prescribed  to  us  by  the  moral  law.  Each  of  the  two  is  a  par- 
ticular expression  of  what  is  morally  good.  We  ought  at  every  moment  to 
make  the  rule  of  our  conduct  this:  Thou  shouldst  throw  thy  whole  being 
into  the  effort  to  attain  the  profoundest  and  most  far-reaching  fellowship- 
with  other  men  that  is  possible ;  and  at  the  same  time  this  also :  Thou  shouldst 
be  inwardly  independent,  and  in  virtue  of  that  truly  alive.  Both  of  these 
propositions  go  together.  For  only  by  willing  what  we  ourselves  recognize 
to  be  eternally  the  final  aim  of  all  things  can  we  regard  otuselves  as  inde- 
pendent beings,  and  so  as  free  masters  of  the  circumstances  in  which  our 
existence  is  placed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mental  and  spiritual  fellowship 
which  we  are  obliged  to  conceive  of  as  the  final  aim  is  possible  only  among 
independent  beings.  For  whoever  lacks  inward  independence  has  nothing 
in  him  that  he  can  give  to  others.  In  that  case  he  may  indeed,  as  a  thing, 
serve  as  a  means  employed  by  others.  He  renders  this  service  even  without 
taking  any  notice  of  it.  He  means  to  exploit  others  and  is  being  exploited 
by  others.     Fellowship  with  them  he  can  have  none. 

Herrmann  elsewhere  draws  both  moral  and  religious 
corollaries  from  this  general  principle,  that  are  highly  sug- 
gestive for  education  also:  "We  all  need  moral  help 
from  others,  but  not  the  substitution  of  a  ready-made  list 
of  duties  for  the  results  of  oiu:  own  thinking."  "Religious 
tradition  is  indispensable  for  us.  But  it  helps  us  only 
if  it  leads  us  on  to  listen  to  what  God  says  to  ourselves." 

Now  this  elaborated  statement  of  Herrmann's  is  only 
a  modern  echo  of  Jesus'  old  words:  "Ye  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth:  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  savor,  wherewith  shall 
it    be    salted?"     For    these    words    characterize   His  own 
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two  supreme  methods:  the  contagion  of  the  good  life,  and 
the  insistence  upon  utter  inner  integrity,  fundamental 
soundness,  in  the  individual  disciple. 

These  two  fundamental  and  indispensable  methods  I 
have  undertaken  to  develop  in  the  chapter  on  The  Method 
of  Life,  in  my  Religion  as  life.  I  have  there  attempted 
to  show  that  the  way  into  all  the  values  of  any  kind  is  es- 
sentially the  same  way:  First,  we  are  commonly  intro- 
duced into  any  given  value  thru  the  testimony  of  those 
who  have  preceded  us  in  appreciation  of  the  value — fel- 
lowship in  this  conscious  introduction.  This  is  the  very 
business  of  the  hterary  and  art  and  musical  critic,  of  the 
friend,  and  of  the  moral  and  religious  seer, — the  very  busi- 
ness of  the  teacher  himself.  Second,  there  is  required 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  both  the  absolute  honesty 
of  independent  judgment,  and  open-minded  modesty, — 
honesty,  that  there  may  be  no  sham  at  any  point;  mod- 
esty, that  the  individual  may  not  too  readily  conclude 
that  his  own  experience  has  exhausted  the  values  in  any 
given  realm.  Third,  and  as  summing  up  all:  staying  per- 
sistently in  the  presence  of  the  best  in  the  sphere  in  which 
one  seeks  attainment,  with  honest  response.  Here  are 
both  fellowship  and  individual  independence.  Now  these 
are  methods,  fundamental  in  their  nature,  and  therefore 
everywhere  apphcable.  They  concern,  too,  the  very  es- 
sence of  education,  and  are  thru  and  thru  Christian  at 
the  same  time.  For  they  are  but  the  two  sides  of  that 
reverence  for  personality,  that  is  only  the  expression  of 
Christianity's  sense  of  the  priceless  value  and  inviolable 
sacredness  of  every  individual  person;  since  this  involves 
inevitably  both  self-respect — independence,  and  respect 
for  the  personality  of  others — fellowship.  These  meth- 
ods can  not  fail  to  be,  then,  methods  for  the  attainment 
of  the  Christian  ideal  of  education.  The  college  life  should 
be  continuously  characterized  both  by  mental  and  spiritual 
fellowship,  and  by  mental  and  spiritual  independence 
on  the  part  of  the  individual. 

III.  The  methods  for  the  attainment  of  the  Christian 
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ideal  of  education,  in  the  third  place,  must  honestly  ful- 
fil the  aim  of  education  under  the  guidance  of  Christian 
ideals,  and  must  be  able  to  see  that  the  different  aspects 
of  the  educational  aim  find  their  culmination  in  meeting 
the  demands  of  Christ.  If  formal  education  is  what  we 
have  called  it — society's  organized  attempt  to  answer  the 
growing  individual's  necessary  questions  directed  to  the 
race:  What  are  you  trying  to  do?  How  far  have  you  got? 
Where  can  I  help? — and  the  rational  adjustment  of  the 
individual  and  the  rational  progress  of  the  race  as  well 
both  seem  to  require  just  this — then  education  should  at 
least  give  to  the  individual  some  genetic  understanding 
of  the  civilization  in  which  he  lives ;  and  bring  him  also  into 
some  personal  sharing  in  the  great  intellectual  and  spiritual 
achievements  of  the  race,  corresponding  to  the  great  de- 
partmental tasks  and  sides  of  man's  nature.  And  if  the 
Christian  ideal  for  human  Ufe  is  a  truly  adequate  one,  it 
should  be  able  not  only  to  include  these  aims  of  education, 
but  to  show  that  in  its  ideal  these  aims  find  their  natural 
culmination. 

Our  western  civilization  is  in  the  direct  line  of  intellec- 
tual, moral,  and  religious  descent  from  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome  and  Judea.  Our  roots  in  philosophy  and  liter- 
ature and  art  go  back  to  Greece  (and  in  less  degree  to  Rome), 
in  law  to  Rome,  and  in  religion  to  Judea.  We  shall  not 
understand  ourselves  if  we  forget  them.  We  are  fond  of 
quoting  Bacon's  saying  to  the  effect,  that  we  are  the  ancients 
because  the  last  generation  has  always  the  advantage  of  a 
larger  experience  than  any  generation  that '  has  preceded 
it.  But  we  should  remember  that  we  can  make  this  claim 
to  be  the  ancients,  only  if  we  have  entered  with  some  real 
understanding  and  personal  appropriation  into  what  the 
past  has  accompHshed.  The  very  idea  of  a  scientific 
evolution  has  compelled  us  to  recognize  that  we  can  not 
truly  know  an)^thing  except  as  we  know  it  in  its  growth. 
Certainly,  there  can  be  no  true  understanding  of  our  own 
time  without  knowing  it  genetically.  The  college  may  be 
held,  therefore,  as  bound  to  introduce  its  students  to  the 
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significance  of  the  great  lines  of  inheritance  of  western 
civilization — Greek,  Roman  and  Jewish.  Doubtless  the 
modern  college  can  not  give  the  same  proportionate  amount 
of  time  to  Greek  and  Latin,  for  example,  as  the  older  col- 
lege did;  but  it  ought  to  insure  in  some  vital  fashion — per- 
haps thru  Hve  courses  in  Greek,  Roman,  and  Jewish  Htera- 
ture  in  English,  and  thru  Greek,  Roman,  and  Jewish  and 
Christian  history — that  its  students  are  not  cut  off  from 
the  rich  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  profoundly  signifi- 
cant experience  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  and  Jewish  peo- 
ples as  related  to  modern  life  and  problems.  If  one  has  at 
all  the  Christian's  faith  in  a  divine  Providence  in  history, 
the  Christian  ideal  of  education  will  certainly  be  felt  to  in- 
clude such  a  genetic  understanding  of  our  time.  The  task 
of  the  Christian  college  is  not  otherwise  honestly  fulfilled. 
But  education  requires  not  only  that  one  should  geneti- 
cally understand  his  time ;  he  must  also  be  able  to  enter  in- 
telligently and  unselfishly  into  the  life  and  work  of  his  own 
generation;  and  that  he  can  not  do  without  coming  into 
some  personal  sharing  in  the  great  intellectual  and  spiritual 
achievements  of  the  race.  For  our  own  time  we  can  have 
no  doubt  that  this  requires  that  the  college  should  help 
its  students  to  some  genuine  personal  sharing  in  the  scien- 
tific spirit  and  method,  in  the  historical  spirit,  in  the  philo- 
sophic mind,  in  esthetic  appreciation,  in  the  social  conscious- 
ness (including  some  insight  into  economic  and  social  and 
political  conditions)  and  in  religious  discernment  and  com- 
mitment. This  general  requirement  indicates  the  main 
lines  of  the  college  curriculum,  but  it  calls  for  much  more 
than  mere  acquaintance  with  the  facts  in  these  various 
realms.  It  sees  clearly  that  the  educational  goal  is  not 
reached  in  any  of  these  realms  without  a  personal  sharing 
in  the  corresponding  spirit;  and  that  this  sharing  in  the  spirit 
is  the  vital  matter.  Such  personal  sharing  demands  at 
each  point  both  fellowship  and  individual  independence. 
Every  one  of  these  great  outstanding  characteristics  of 
our  time,  too,  is  very  closely  related  to  that  Christian 
spirit  that  should  inform  the  whole  life  of  the  Christian 
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college,  and  culminates,  indeed,  in  a  spirit  directly  demanded 
by  Christ. 

First  of  all,  if  the  Christian  college  is  honestly  to  fulfil 
the  aim  of  education  in  this  age,  it  must  make  possible 
to  its  students  some  personal  sharing  in  the  scientific  spirit 
and  method — perhaps  the  most  outstanding  inner  charac- 
teristic of  our  time.  It  implies  wide  and  patient  and  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  facts,  and  insight  into  laws — natural, 
economic,  political,  social.  Without  such  insight,  and  the 
obedience  which  should  follow  from  it,  there  can  be  no 
true  discipline  of  education.  Huxley's  definition  of  educa- 
tion has  permanent  truth:  "Education  is  the  instruction 
of  the  intellect  in  the  laws  of  nature — under  which  name  I 
include  not  merely  things  and  their  forces,  but  men  and 
their  ways ;  and  the  fashioning  of  the  affections  and  will  into 
an  earnest  and  loving  desire  to  move  in  harmony  with  those 
laws."  But  such  insight  and  obedience  are  possible,  be- 
cause back  of  both  there  is  the  scientific  spirit  itself — ^the 
determination  to  see  straight,  to  report  exactly,  and  to 
give  an  absolutely  honest  reaction  upon  the  situation  in 
which  one  finds  himself. 

And  this  attitude  has  a  genuine  moral  quality  that  is 
unmistakable,  and  that  the  Christian  college  must  clearly 
recognize  and  distinctly  teach.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted 
if  there  is  an3rwhere  so  close  an  historical  parallel  to  the  re- 
quirement for  the  scientific  spirit  as  in  the  insistent  demand 
of  Jesus  for  utter  inner  integrity.  His  passion  for  reality 
everywhere,  His  insistence  that  men  must  come  to  insights 
and  decisions  and  choices  of  their  own,  and  His  abiding 
hatred  of  sham — all  only  carry  into  all  Hfe  what  the  scien- 
tist requires  in  one  realm.  This  whole  great  aspect  of 
modern  education  surely  thus  finds  its  nattu-al  culmina- 
tion in  the  demand  of  Jesus  upon  the  inner  man. 

The  historical  spirit  might  almost  be  said  to  be  simply 
an  application  of  the  scientific  spirit.  It  is  the  ability  to 
put  oneself,  with  vivid  constructive  and  detailed  psycho- 
logical and  sociological  imagination  and  insight,  at  the 
point  of  view  of  the  other  man  of  the  other  race,  of  the 
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other  time  and  clime,  and  to  see  things  thru  his  eyes,  from 
his  point  of  view.  It  is  an  essentially  modern  phenome- 
non—in any  thoro-going  sense  hardly  more  than  a  cen- 
tury old,  but  it  has  profoundly  influenced  our  estimate 
of  most  important  interests,  as  the  historical  criticism  of 
the  Scriptures  and  the  whole  growth  of  comparative  reH- 
gion  bear  witness.  And  from  none  of  this  need  the  Christian 
college  shrink.  If  the  historical  spirit  is  genuine  at  all, 
it  should  help  us  in  this  day,  when  races  are  being  mingled 
as  never  before  and  civiHzations  are  clashing,  in  the  over- 
whelming task  of  the  conquest  of  race-prejudices  and  race- 
contempts  and  race-hatreds.  Now  the  historical  spirit 
requires,  beyond  doubt,  at  every  point  of  historical  judg- 
ment, a  moral  quaHty — exactly  the  quality  demanded 
by  Jesus  in  every  application  of  the  Golden  Rule  in  the 
entire  range  of  life,  and  inevitably  involved  in  His  whole 
great  contention  of  the  priceless  value  and  inviolable  sacred- 
ness  of  every  man.  The  Christian  college  should  find 
it  no  strange  and  unwelcome  task  to  carry  thru  to  its  cul- 
mination in  all  its  work  the  historical  spirit. 

Nor  is  a  man  educated  who  quite  lacks  the  philosophic 
mind.  For  men  can  not  permanently  remain  satisfied 
simply  to  study  the  immediate  connections  of  things  in 
their  mechanical  expHcation.  Men  need  to  see  life  stead- 
ily and  to  see  it  whole,  to  ask  ultimate  questions,  and  to 
inquire  as  to  life's  ideal  interpretation  and  its  final  mean- 
ing. No  age  has  needed  the  philosophic  mind  more  than 
our  own — so  complex,  so  transitional,  so  revolutionary. 
No  age  more  than  our  own,  with  its  stupendous  resources 
of  power  and  wealth  and  knowledge,  requiring  to  be  dom- 
inated by  ideal  ends,  has  needed  this  large  and  comprehen- 
sive interpretative  survey.  And  in  all  this  final  interpre- 
tative task,  philosophy  comes  inevitably  to  essentially 
reHgious  questions.  The  kinship  is  unmistakable.  It  is 
not  by  accident  that  the  Christian  college  has  so  commonly 
emphasized  philosophy;  for  philosophy  has  never  been  able 
to  feel  its  task  completed  until  it  included  great  afilrma- 
tions  essentially  reHgious  in  their  implications  and  sweep. 
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The  full  answer  of  religious  faith  is  needed  to  enable  phil| 
osophy  to  reach  its  goal  of  a  completely  rational  world, 
the  faith  of  Jesus  is  accepted,  it  answers  as  nothing  elj 
can,  humanity's  deepest  questions  and  profoundest  lonj 
ings.     The   Christian   college  here,  too,  may  carry  to  it 
culmination  another  great  trend  of  human  nature,  and  giv^ 
what  the  philosophic  mind  seeks. 

There  is  another  great  realm  of  human  achievement^ 
that  no  adequate  education  can  leave  out  of  account- 
the  realm  of  esthetic  appreciation.  The  educated  mj 
must  come  to  some  real  personal  sharing  in  the  appreciatioi 
of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  literature  and  music  and 
art.  For  natural  reasons  this  has  been  perhaps  a  point  of 
especial  weakness  in  American  education.  And  yet  how 
deeply  significant  esthetic  appreciation  is,  is  forced  upon 
one  by  various  Hues  of  thought.  Esthetic  interests  make 
for  the  balance  and  sanity  of  even  the  most  earnest  college 
life.  It  means  much  that  men  have  so  instinctively  and 
habitually  associated  the  true,  the  good  and  the  beauti- 
ful. The  fact  that  the  great  method  of  coming  into  all 
these  spheres  of  value  is  the  same  method  of  staying  per- 
sistently in  the  presence  of  the  best  with  honest  response, 
is  also  most  suggestive  of  the  close  kinship  of  the  esthetic 
to  the  moral  and  religious.  The  frequent  profoundly 
moving  and  thrilling  power  of  the  beautiful  can  hardly 
be  understood  at  all,  except  upon  Lotze's  hypothesis  that 
the  beautiful,  so  clearly  seen  in  a  mere  fragment  of  the  world 
where  we  had  no  right  to  expect  it,  seems  to  us  a  kind  of 
divine  prophecy  and  promise  of  the  ultimate  harmony 
of  all.  This  sense  of  the  beautiful,  too,  thus  finds  its 
natural  culmination  in  religious  faith.  The  Christian  col- 
lege can  not  fulfil  its  function  and  ignore  this  divinely 
implanted  esthetic  instinct  in  man. 

It  is  still  more  clear  that  a  man  does  not  belong  to  the 
modern  age  who  has  not  shared  in  the  social  consciousness.  It 
pecuUarly  characterizes  this  age  and,  imperfectly  as  it  has 
been  manifested,  it  is  still  the  age's  chief  glory.  The  Chris- 
tian college  has  certainly  not  completed  the  education  of  a 
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student  whom  it  leaves  untouched  by  this  spirit  of  the 
social  consciousness.  And  it  must  be  confest  that  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning  have  at  this  point  too  often 
lagged  behind  and  even  proved  reactionary.  And  yet 
nowhere  more  than  in  this  essentially  moral  task  is  the  race 
working  out  the  problem  of  social  progress.  It  has  still 
much  to  learn  of  complex  conditions  and  laws — natural, 
economic,  political,  social — but  it  knows  something  at 
least  of  its  ideal  and  goal,  and  knows  the  essential  method 
of  the  scientific  mastery  of  its  problems,  realm  after  realm. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  social  consciousness  is 
most  closely  akin  to  the  Christian  spirit.  For  its  insis- 
tence on  the  essential  likeness  of  men,  on  their  inevitable 
and  indispensable  mutual  influence,  and  on  the  sense  of 
the  priceless  value  and  inviolable  sacredness  of  the  indi- 
vidual person — all  this  is  only  a  modern  translation  of  Jesus' 
essential  faith  that  every  man  is  a  child  of  God.  It  has 
applied  in  detail  and  in  the  entire  realm  of  society,  the 
principle  of  Jesus  that  he  that  is  greatest  shall  be  servant 
of  all.  The  Christian  college  ceases  to  be  Christian,  so  far 
as  it  fails  in  the  social  consciousness. 

Finally,  no  imperative  upon  the  race  has  been  felt  more 
keenly  or  more  persistently,  than  the  demand  for  religious 
discernment  and  commitment.  Man  has  been  truly  called 
"incorrigibly  religious."  Even  when  he  has  scouted  re- 
ligion, he  is  found  clinging  to  some  poor  substitute  for  it. 
Man  is  made  on  too  large  and  too  high  a  plan  to  find  his 
needs  met  in  simple  irrehgion.  We  have  seen  how  natur- 
ally and  even  inevitably  the  other  outstanding  racial  tasks 
look  on  to  an  essentially  reUgious  goal.  And  the  Chris- 
tian college  beheves  most  of  all,  of  course,  in  the  funda- 
mental nature  of  rehgion;  that  men  must  finally  ask  ulti- 
mate questions;  that  there  can  be  no  permanent  meaning 
and  value  in  hfe  without  the  conviction  of  an  infinite 
purpose  of  good  back  of  the  universe,  without  faith  in  a 
heart  of  love  in  all  hfe.  For,  as  Eucken  says,  so  charac- 
teristically for  our  own  time,  "Not  suffering  but  spiritual 
destitution  is  man's  worst  enemy." 
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P^By  methods  no  less  broad  and  far-seeking  than  these 
is^the  Christian  ideal  in  education  to  be  achieved. 

Henry  Churchii.1.  King 
Oberlin  College 
Oberlin,  Orao 


II 

PLACE  AND  FUNCTION  OF  THE  DENOMINA- 
TIONAI.  COIvIvEGE^ 

Before  touching  at  all  upon  the  place  and  function  of 
the  denominational  college  in  education,  it  is  important  to 
get  before  us  a  clear  idea  of  what  the  denominational 
•college  actually  is.  Much  has  been  said  of  it — good  and 
bad,  in  praise  and  in  blame;  and  it  has  been  variously  de- 
fined. No  definition  as  yet  proposed  seems  to  satisfy  all, 
-or  even  a  majority,  of  those  who  are  naturally  interested. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  the  denominational  college 
will  be  regarded  as  expressing  itself  in  three  types: 

First,  the  college  which  is  under  the  control  of  a  Christian 
denomination,  thru  ownership  or  otherwise.  Ownership 
is  easy  to  understand.  The  college  charter  makes  it  clear. 
But  the  matter  of  control  is  not  always  easily  determined. 
It  is  enough  that  we  take  into  account  only  what  appears 
in  the  charter  or  other  official  publications  of  the  institution. 
If  any  one  of  these  documents  shows  that  an  institution  re- 
quires that  its  president  shall  be  a  member  of  a  particular 
denomination,  or  that  a  majority  of  the  trustees  shall  be 
elected  by,  nominated  by,  approved  or  vetoed  by,  a  de- 
nomination, or  if  it  is  shown  that  a  theological  or  ecclesiastical 
test  is  applied  in  the  selection  of  members  of  the  faculty 
•or  members  of  the  board  of  trustees,  such  an  institution 
•ought  to  be  described  as  being  denominational  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  controlled  by  a  particular  denomination  of  the 
Christian  church. 

The  second  type  is  the  college  which  stands  in  affiliated 
-relation  with  a  Christian  denomination.  A  study  of  college 
charters  shows  that  a  goodly  number  of  institutions,  while 
not  owned  or  controlled  by  a  denomination,  do,  neverthe- 

^  An  address  delivered  before  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  at 
tChicago,  January  15,  191 5. 
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less,  stand  in  a  certain  definite  relation  to  a  denomination. 
In  some  instances  the  relationship  grows  out  of  a  charter 
right  given  to  a  denomination,  or  a  right  otherwise  given, 
whereby  the  denomination  shall  have  the  privilege  of  elect- 
ing a  minority  of  the  trustees,  or  of  nominating  a  minority 
of  the  trustees  with  the  understanding  that  the  nomination 
amounts  to  an  election.  In  some  instances  a  denomination 
may  hold  considerable  funds,  the  income  of  which  shall 
be  available  for  the  support  of  professors  or  for  scholar- 
ships. All  such  institutions  have  a  very  definite  denomina- 
tional relationship.  It  can  not  be  said,  however,  that  a 
Christian  denomination  exercises  control  in  such  institu- 
tions other  than  moral  influence  and  control.  Yet  these 
institutions  ought  to  be  regarded  as  denominational  col- 
leges, and  are  so  regarded  by  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  denomi- 
nations. 

The  third  type  of  denominational  college  is  the  college 
which  stands  in  friendly  relation  to  a  denomination.  One 
may  examine  the  charters  and  official  publications  of  insti- 
tutions of  this  kind  and  not  find  a  vestige  of  relationship- 
to  a  denomination.  The  charter  gives  no  hint  of  such  re- 
lationship nor  does  the  catalog.  It  is  perfectly  clear, 
however,  that  some  of  these  institutions,  in  fact  many  of 
them,  are  just  as  truly  denominational  so  far  as  their  gen- 
eral attitude  and  their  atmosphere  are  concerned  as  others- 
which  are  under  the  legal  control  of  a  denomination.  I 
could  name  several  such  institutions  where  the  faculty  as 
well  as  the  board  of  trustees  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
members  of  a  particular  denomination.  The  students  come 
largely  from  the  same  denomination.  The  spirit  of  the  de- 
nomination, and  its  peculiar  ideals,  are  exprest  in  a  marked 
degree  in  the  whole  life  of  the  institution.  In  some  cases- 
this  friendly  relationship  is  the  remains  of  a  former  relation- 
ship which  was  legal,  the  change  having  been  brought  about, 
to  secure  the  favor  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching  or  to  take  advantage  of  some  large 
gift  or  gifts  in  the  way  of  endowment  or  buildings.  In 
other  cases  the  institution  is  a  product  of  the  community 
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in  which  it. is  located,  a  community  whose  thought  is  largely 
dominated  by  the  overwhelming  influence  of  a  particular 
denomination. 

In  general,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  the  denominational 
college  is  an  institution  standing  in  a  definite  relation, 
legal,  affiHated  or  friendly,  to  a  Christian  denomination. 
I  fully  understand  that  in  thus  defining  the  denominational 
college  I  am  running  counter  to  the  estabhshed  practises  of 
the  classification  people.  As  a  matter  stands  now,  all 
colleges  and  universities  from  the  standpoint  of  control 
are  put  in  one  of  three  groups:  I.  Institutions  under  the 
control  of  the  state.  II.  Sectarian  institutions,  those  under 
the  control  of  the  church.  III.  Non-sectarian  institutions. 
It  avails  nothing  to  say  that  the  word  "sectarian"  does  not 
appear  in  the  published  classifications.  If  there  is  a  non- 
sectarian  group,  and  there  is,  there  must  be  somewhere  near- 
by a  sectarian  group.  I  desire  at  this  point  to  enter  a 
vigorous  protest  against  this  method  of  classification. 
It  is  a  relic  of  a  by-gone  age.  It  is  grossly  unfair  and 
altogether  misleading  to  brand  such  institutions  as  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  Northwestern  University  as 
sectarian,  simply  because  they  acknowledge  a  relationship 
to  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  denominations  which  have 
done  much  for  their  upbuilding.  These  institutions  are 
not  sectarian,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  listed  as  such 
simply  because  they  do  not  request  that  they  be  put  in  the 
non-sectarian  column.  May  I  express  the  hope  that  out 
of  this  gathering  of  college  presidents  there  may  come  an 
action  which  shall  lead  to  a  readjustment  in  this  matter 
of  classification?  Unless  something  is  done  about  it  very 
soon  an  increasing  number  of  institutions  heretofore  listed 
as  denominational  will  go  to  the  non-sectarian  column  to 
escape  the  stigma  of  a  name  which  has  come  to  have  a  bad 
meaning.  In  other  words,  they  will  not  much  longer  re- 
main quiet  under  the  charge  that  they  are  sectarian. 

Now,  as  to  the  place  of  the  denominational  college,  and 
its  function  in  education : 

I.  The  function  of  the  denominational  college  is  to  en- 
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courage  and  perpetuate  that  form  of  higher  education  in 
which  deep  learning  and  fervent  piety  are  forever  united. 
In  such  a  college  religion  will  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  fac- 
tor in  education  and  the  development  of  the  spiritual  Hfe 
a  fundamental  part  of  the  educational  process.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  denominational  college  shall  teach  religion. 
Religion  may  be  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  prejudice  the 
student  against  religion.  There  are  a  few  of  us  still  left 
who  remember,  not  with  gratitude  either,  the  barren  wastes 
we  journeyed  thru  in  the  formal  instruction  we  received 
in  Butler's  Analogy,  Paley's  Evidences,  and  other  studies 
of  a  similar  nature.  We  may  teach  all  the  religion  we 
please  in  our  colleges;  we  may  offer  courses  in  the  Bible, 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  with  a  course  in  early 
church  history  thrown  in;  we  may  include  Christian  ethics 
and  philosophy  of  religion,  theism  and  missions,  but  if  we 
do  fiot  do  more  than  this  we  shall  fall  far  short  of  reaching 
the  Christian  ideal  in  education.  We  must  come  back  to 
this,  that  it  is  not  the  intellect  of  a  man  which  is  to  be 
educated,  nor  is  it  the  heart,  but  both  heart  and  intellect. 
The  man  is  to  be  educated.  The  one  fine  and  high  ideal  all 
thru  college  ought  to  be  manhood.  The  age  of  the  student 
makes  this  of  vital  importance.  The  four  years  in  college 
come  while  the  boy  is  developing  into  the  man  and  the  girl 
into  the  woman.  The  boy  enters  college  at  seventeen  or 
eighteen.  He  graduates  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  or  twenty- 
two,  when  the  state  regards  him  as  a  man  and  gives  him 
the  right  of  franchise.  During  these  crisal  years  it  is  vitally 
and  transcendently  important  that  the  Christian  ideal  of 
manhood  and  womanhood  shall  be  kept  constantly  before 
the  student.  It  is  the  function  of  the  denominational  col- 
lege to  see  that  this  is  done. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  denominational  college 
is  not  less  a  college  because  it  is  denominational  As  a 
college  it  must  do  all  that  any  standard  college  is  expected 
to  do.  The  requirements  for  scholarship  in  a  member 
of  the  faculty,  the  equipment  for  library  and  laboratory, 
the  buildings  for  administration  purposes,  for  lecture  halls, 
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or  for  the  housing  of  students,  are  the  same  for  the  de- 
nominational college  as  for  any  college.  The  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  denominational  college  is  that  it  includes 
Christianity  in  its  working  program,  not  so  much  in  the 
studies  pursued  as  in  its  spkit  and  atmosphere.  The  de- 
nominational college  which  is  really  functioning  as  a  de- 
nominational college  will  not  turn  over  the  reHgious  interests 
of  the  institution  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
or  to  both.  These  truly  valuable  organizations  will  be 
used,  but  the  initiative  for  the  reHgious  life  of  the  institu- 
tion will  be  in  the  governing  bodies — in  the  board  of  trustees 
and  in  the  faculty.  The  college  will  be  Christian  because 
there  is  a  definite  Christian  purpose  in  its  government. 
It  is  freely  conceded  that  a  college  may  be  Christian  without 
being  denominational.  The  difference  is  that  any  other 
college  may  be  Christian,  but  a  denominational  college 
must  be  Christian.  If  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  denom- 
inational college  is  not  pronouncedly  Christian  it  is  un- 
worthy of  its  name.  The  denominational  college  is  founded 
and  maintained  because  of  a  profound  conviction  that  edu- 
cation is  not  complete  and  can  not  be  complete  without 
religion.  A  university  professor  said  to  me  once,  "Do 
you  think  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Methodist  biology?" 
My  answer  was  "No,  sir.  But  when  my  boy  is  old  enough 
to  go  to  college  I  want  him  where  his  Christian  faith  will 
not  be  undermined  by  the  professor  who  teaches  biology." 
Many  a  boy  has  gone  altogether  wrong  during  his  freshman 
year  because  he  has  been  caught  in  a  new  world  of  thinking 
from  which  God  has  been  left  out.  The  denominational 
college  which  is  functioning  as  it  ought  will  give  the  boy 
opportunity  to  study  biology,  chemistry,  history  and  phil- 
osophy surrounded  by  Christian  influences  and  ideals  similar 
to  those  of  his  home  and  his  home  church.  From  the  stand- 
point of  Christianity,  and  with  educational  conditions  as 
they  are,  the  argument  for  such  an  institution  is  unanswer- 
able. 

II.  What,  now,  is  the  place  of  the  denominational  college 
in  education?     Historically  it  has  had  a  large  place  and  an 
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enviable  place.  There  is  no  need  to  repeat  here  the  story- 
contained  in  the  earUer  chapters  of  higher  education  in 
this  country.  The  colleges  founded  in  the  revolutionary- 
period  and  during  the  fifty  years  following  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  were  practically  all  of  them  founded  under 
Christian  auspices  and  with  a  distinct  Christian  purpose. 
They  were  denominational  colleges.  Up  to  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  these  institutions  constituted  nearly 
all  the  higher  education  there  was.  They  rendered  a  service 
in  educational  leadership  which  has  been  freely  acknowl- 
edged by  all.  They  trained  the  leaders  for  every  form  of 
worthy  activity  in  church  and  in  state.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  go  into  particulars.  The  facts  are  well  known  by  all 
who  are  at  all  famiHar  with  our  educational  history. 
For  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  the  denomina- 
tional college  was  the  acknowledged  leader  in  higher  edu- 
cation. 

In  considering  the  place  of  the  denominational  college 
in  education  at  the  present  time  we  must  note  some  very 
marked  changes  which  have  come  about,  largely  in  the  past 
fifty  years.  The  more  notable  of  these  has  been  the  crea- 
tion of  state  universities,  and  their  maintenance  in  a  truly 
magnificent  manner.  This  change  has  not  materially 
affected  the  educational  institutions  in  New  England  or  in 
the  middle  states  and  Maryland.  The  institutions  for  higher 
education  in  all  this  region  were  well  established  before  the 
state  university  was  much  thought  about.  In  the  central 
west,  however,  and  in  the  far  west  and  in  the  south,  the 
state  universities  have  come  to  a  position  of  much  influence, 
and  are  centers  of  tremendous  educational  power.  In  many 
states  they  have  almost  filled  the  higher  educational  horizon. 
In  the  vast  territory  covered  by  these  institutions  are 
many  denominational  colleges  which  had  been  founded 
before  the  state  universities.  They  were  without  much 
endowment;  in  some  instances,  without  any  endowment. 
Collections  and  subscriptions  were  taken  in  synods,  con- 
ferences and  presbyteries  for  their  support.  There  are  those 
among  these  institutions  which  have  more  than  held  their 
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own,  partly  thru  the  financial  help  and  inspiration  given 
by  such  men  as  D.  K.  Piersons,  Andrew  Carnegie  and  John 
D.  Rockefeller.  A  goodly  number  of  these  institutions  have 
obtained  moderately  adequate  endowments  and  have  built 
substantial  buildings.  In  the  country  as  a  whole  the 
denominational  college  is  not  the  acknowledged  leader  in 
education  it  was  a  half -century  ago.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
doing  a  worthy  work  and  exercising  a  very  large  influence. 
From  the  most  recent  statistics  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
it  would  seem  that  fully  half  the  college  students  of  America 
are  still  in  denominational  institutions.  And  if  we  may 
eliminate  the  students  in  state  institutions  taking  courses 
which  are  essentially  professional,  such  as  engineering, 
agricultural  and  domestic  science  courses,  the  students  in 
the  denominational  colleges  number  considerably  more  than 
half  the  students  of  the  entire  country.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, however,  that  some  denominational  colleges 
have  been  crushed  out  of  existence  by  the  new  order  and  by 
the  increased  demands  which  higher  education  is  making. 
Others  have  been  compelled  to  combine,  and  still  others 
are  on  the  edge  of  a  precarious  existence.  But  over  against 
these  are  the  colleges  which  are  growing  and  prospering. 
The  educational  institutions  of  the  east  are  still  in  a  sense 
furnishing  the  standard  for  the  whole  country.  This  is 
fortunate  for  the  denominational  college.  In  the  central 
west,  in  the  far  west  and  in  the  south,  as  well  as  in  the  east, 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  institutions,  both  col- 
leges and  universities,  affiliated  with  Christian  denomina- 
tions, which  are  doing  a  truly  superb  work  for  higher  edu- 
cation and  are  at  the  same  time  rendering  a  noble  service 
to  the  cause  of  Christianity.  And  this  is  being  done  not- 
withstanding the  encroachments  of  the  state  universities, 
notwithstanding  the  higher  educational  demands  which 
mean  vast  increase  in  equipment  and  cost  of  maintaining 
faculties,  and  notwithstanding  the  exacting  processes  of 
standardization  which  have  been  going  on. 

But  what  of  the  future?     Every  now  and  then  some  ready 
writer  comes  out  with   the  startUng  announcement   that 
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the  denominational  college  has  served  its  day  and  genera- 
tion and  must  go.  My  own  conviction  is  that  the  denomi- 
national college,  call  it  by  whatever  name  you  will,  was 
never  more  necessary  than  now.  With  secularism  at  full 
tide,  with  the  multiplied  complexities  of  our  modem  life 
reducing  more  and  more  the  time  which  may  be  given  to 
things  eternal,  with  the  gospel  of  service  preached  in  many 
quarters  in  a  way  to  almost  exclude  the  gospel  of  manhood^ 
with  the  ozone  of  moral  earnestness  and  triumphant  moral 
leadership  much  less  in  evidence  than  we  could  wish,  with 
the  state  universities  and  some  other  universities  giving  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  effort  to  vocational  and  pro- 
fessional training,  with  commercialism  and  the  commercial 
spirit  dominating  altogether  too  largely  the  Hfe  of  the 
nation,  it  becomes  us,  as  Christian  men  trained  for  the  most 
part  in  the  denominational  colleges  of  yesterday,  to  give 
serious  and  earnest  attention  to  that  type  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  will  yield  largest  results  in  moral  and  spiritual 
leadership.  This  type,  as  I  believe,  is  best  represented  in 
the  denominational  college.  For  the  positions  of  greatest 
responsibiUty  where  leadership  of  the  highest  type  is  re- 
quired the  Protestantism  of  America  is  almost  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  the  men  who  have  been  trained  in  the  de- 
nominational colleges.  Is  there  any  prospect  that  it  will 
be  otherwise  in  the  future?  I  see  no  sign  of  it.  On  the 
contrary,  it  looks  to  me  that  the  Protestantism  of  the  future 
will  be  even  more  dependent  upon  the  men  whose  training 
has  been  in  the  colleges  founded  and  maintained  by  Prot- 
estantism. Not  long  ago  I  read  a  report  of  some  studies 
which  had  been  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  was  found 
that  of  the  recruits  for  the  ministry  and  for  home  and 
foreign  missions,  less  than  seven  per  cent  came  from  state 
universities,  while  an  average  of  over  eighty-three  per  cent 
came  from  denominational  colleges.  A  study  was  made 
of  ten  typical  state  universities  and  it  was  found  that  only 
four  young  men  out  of  every  thousand  male  students  are 
looking  forward  to  the  ministry;  whereas  in  eight  eastern 
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Presbyterian  colleges  thirty-three  out  of  every  thousand, 
and  in  fourteen  Presbyterian  colleges  west  of  the  Mississippi 
one  hundred  and  ninety-six  out  of  every  thousand,  were 
expecting  to  enter  the  ministry.  I  beHeve  in  the  state  uni- 
versities. I  take  it  for  granted  that  we  all  do.  But  is 
it  not  perfectly  clear  that  these  are  not  the  institutions  to 
which  we  must  look  for  our  future  preachers,  our  future 
missionaries,  and  our  future  church  leaders? 

The  critics  who  say  that  the  state  will  take  care  of  educa- 
tion, or  that  the  money  of  the  church  is  needed  for  missions 
and  other  benevolences,  or  that  the  colleges  have  akeady 
had  enough  money  and  ought  to  take  care  of  themselves 
for  the  future,  are  looking  only  on  the  surface.  Construc- 
tive Christian  statesmanship  makes  it  necessary  that  we 
should  look  beneath  the  surface.  Looking  beneath  the 
surface  we  shall  find  that  up  to  the  present  time  no  institu- 
tion has  been  established  which  will  quite  take  the  place 
of  the  denominational  college.  We  need  this  type  of 
college  for  the  sake  of  efiicient  leadership  in  the  church, 
for  the  sake  of  the  home  and  social  life  of  our  people  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  great  cause  of  education  in  America.  Edu- 
cation in  this  country  is  sadly  lacking  just  now  in  moral 
dynamic.  I  am  gratified  that  strong  Christian  men  have 
gone  to  the  presidency  of  so  many  state  universities,  men 
trained  for  the  most  part  in  denominational  colleges.  I 
hope  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  there  shall  be  no  state 
university  in  all  this  land  which  shall  not  have  at  its  head 
a  man  of  strong  Christian  character  and  influence.  I  want 
the  superintendents  of  education  in  our  large  cities  to  be 
men  of  the  same  type.  I  want  the  same  thing  for  the  princi- 
pals of  our  high  schools  and  all  the  schools.  If  this  shall 
come  to  pass,  it  must  be  brought  to  pass.  And  I  desire, 
as  you  do,  that  the  denominational  colleges  with  their  fine 
type  of  moral  earnestness  and  their  devotion  to  the  Christian 
ideal  of  manhood  and  womanhood  shall  help,  and  help 
largely,  in  the  training  of  men  for  these  positions. 

The  future  is  not  without  encouragement.  There  are 
signs  of  a  renaissance  of  the  denominational  college.     The 
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Baptists,  as  I  understand  it,  are  just  now  asking  for  twenty 
million  dollars  for  their  institutions.  The  Presbyterians 
are  asking  for  millions.  So  also  are  the  Methodists  and 
other  denominations.  All  of  the  leading  denominations 
are  showing  new  enthusiasm  for  the  work  of  higher  education 
and  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  their  institutions 
shall  have  the  same  educational  tests  appHed  which  are  ap- 
plied to  other  institutions.  They  are  not  afraid  of  any 
proper  method  of  standardization.  They  see  clearly  that 
their  colleges  must  be  as  good  as  any  colleges  if  they  are 
to  command  the  respect  and  patronage  of  their  people. 
Such  far-reaching  plans  as  the  denominations  are  now  making 
can  not  fail  to  yield  results. 

It  is  for  the  denominational  college  to  be  true  to  its  tra- 
ditions and  to  function  as  a  real  Christian  college.  If  it 
does  this  it  will,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  make  rich  con- 
tributions to  the  Christian  leadership  of  this  nation  and  to 
Christian  leadership  in  lands  beyond  the  seas. 

Wii^iviAM  H.  Crawford 

Allegheny  College 

Meadville,  Pennsylvania 


Ill 

DEMOCRACY    AND    UNIVERSITY    ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

The  modern  university  has  the  same  problems  to  solve 
as  the  modern  state,  that  is,  how  to  combine  democratic 
organization  and  control  with  administrative  efficiency. 
That  the  issue  is  usually  presented  by  the  critics  of  the 
university  as  one  of  ** academic  freedom,"  of  a  struggle 
between  autocratic  officers  of  administration  and  the  demo- 
cratic personnel  of  the  faculties,  shows  that  the  professional 
world  still  thinks  as  confusedly  on  these  questions  as  does 
the  public  in  the  political  world. 

The  usual  complaint  of  the  university  critics  is  that  the 
old  democratic  control  by  the  faculty  of  university  affairs, 
from  the  selection  of  a  president  to  the  disciphning  of 
students,  has  been  gradually  usurped  by  the  trustees  and 
their  executive  officer,  the  president,  so  that  the  professors 
have  become  mere  hired  employees  of  a  body  in  whose 
selection  they  have  no  voice.  Even  where  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  legislative  business  left  in  their  hands  respecting 
admission  requirements,  ctu-riculums,  and  departmental 
organization,  their  decision  is  not  final  but  always  subject 
to  ratification  by  the  trustees.  The  president,  responsi- 
ble to  the  trustees  and  not  to  the  faculties,  has  become  a 
powerful  autocrat,  since  he  is  the  only  means  of  communi- 
cation between  faculty  and  trustees,  and  on  account  of  the 
unfamiHarity  of  the  latter  with  the  working  details  of  the 
university,  is  in  a  position  practically  to  dictate  their  deci- 
sion on  the  administrative  matters  which  come  before 
them.  The  solution  usually  offered  is  the  curbing  of  the 
powers  of  the  president,  and  a  return  to  the  old  system 
of  general  faculty  control,  leaving  the  trustees  their  original 
legal  function  of  custodianship. 
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To  present  the  matter  in  this  light,  however,  is  to  ignore 
a  more  fundamental  distinction,  a  distinction  in  regard  to 
which,  it  must  be  said,  the  American  mind  seems  to  have  a 
blind  spot.  This  is  the  distinction  between  policy  and  ad- 
ministration. In  our  political  sphere,  this  confusion  is 
the  chief  cause  of  the  notorious  abuses  of  legislation  to 
which  we  are  subjected.  The  great  mass  of  our  laws 
are  concerned  with  mere  alterations  in  the  machinery  of 
administration,  countless  details  that  are  left  in  other 
countries  to  the  ordinance-power  of  administrative  authori- 
ties. Our  tradition  has  been  so  completely  to  distrust 
the  administrators  as  to  tie  their  hands  and  insist  that 
every  movement  or  alteration  they  make  must  be  approved 
and  even  initiated  by  the  legislative  authority.  Recently, 
it  is  true,  distrust  of  the  administrators  has  been  followed 
by  distrust  of  the  legislators  themselves,  but  this  has  only 
thickened  the  complications.  The  transference  of  this 
power  to  the  people,  by  means  of  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum, and  the  weird  spectacle  of  the  democracy  voting 
in  the  western  states  on  questions  of  office  administration 
shows  the  futility  which  follows  our  failure  to  grasp  this 
elementary  distinction. 

The  present  difficulties  in  university  administration  are 
thus  part  of  this  larger  issue.  lyooking  at  the  university 
from  the  point  of  view  of  political  organization,  it  seems 
obvious  that  the  faculties  are  and  ought  to  be  legislative 
bodies.  Their  function  is  clearly  to  determine  policy, 
that  is,  the  course,  direction,  end,  scheme,  piu^^ose,  to 
be  followed  in  higher  education.  Just  as  clearly  should 
the  president,  deans  and  directors  be  the  administra- 
tive officers,  whose  function  is  to  carry  out  and  put  into 
operation  the  policies  determined  upon  by  the  faculties. 
The  council,  or  whatever  body  of  central  administration 
exists,  would  have  the  function  of  harmonizing  and  sys- 
tematizing the  operation. 

But  as  matters  now  find  themselves,  the  faculties  are 
hopelessly  confused  between  legislative  and  administra- 
tive work.     They  are  obliged  not  only  to  decide  the  quali- 
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fications  for  a  degree,  but  they  must  also  decide  the  strictly 
administrative  details  in  connection  with  the  courses  and 
examinations  necessary  to  obtain  it.  This  means  the  ap- 
pointment of  committees,  the  reporting  back,  new  discus- 
sion, an  interminable  waste  of  time,  and  an  ultimate  solu- 
tion that  is  a  compromise  and  satisfies  nobody.  The  ad- 
ministrative officers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  hampered 
by  all  sorts  of  prohibitions  in  their  functions.  They 
can  not  reorganize  departments,  or  alter  wasteful  methods 
without  the  consent  of  the  faculties.  Instead  of  being  al- 
lowed a  free  hand  in  constructing  their  machinery,  in  mak- 
ing out  of  their  administrative  task  a  scientific  piece  of  work 
to  be  put  thru  with  the  greatest  dispatch  and  economy  of 
labor  and  money,  they  must  appeal  constantly  for  consent 
to  bodies  that  are  far  less  informed  of  the  mechanical  difii- 
culties  involved,  and  who,  moreover,  have  really  no  inter- 
est in  these  details,  provided  their  policy  is  successfully 
carried  out. 

In  the  Hght  of  this  situation  it  seems  plausible  that  the 
real  reason  for  the  usurpation  of  authority  by  the  trustees 
was  just  the  need  of  some  administrative  body  that  could 
cut  the  knot  of  this  confusion.  The  trustees  had  the  power 
of  making  ordinances  and  by-laws ;  the  other  bodies  did  not. 
As  the  large  colleges  grew  into  universities  with  graduate 
and  technical  schools,  problems  of  organization  arose  which 
could  only  be  met  by  a  body  which  could  both  legislate 
and  administrate  promptly.  If  the  old  college  faculty 
organization  had  been  quick  enough  to  make  this  sharp 
differentiation  of  function  between  policy  and  adminis- 
tration, and  had  given  its  officers  power  to  deal  with  the 
new  situations  as  they  arose,  there  seems  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  have  retained  all  their  old  power. 

For  this,  however,  the  growth  of  the  American  univer- 
sity has  been  too  phenominally  rapid,  like  a  boy  that  has 
outgrown  his  strength.  Faculty  control  has  broken  down 
owing  to  the  attempt  to  continue  the  old  methods  of  com- 
bined direct  legislation  and  administration  which  worked 
on  the  small  and  intimate  plane  of  the  college  but  were 
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inadequate  when  the  college  expanded  into  the  university. 
Trustee  control,  because  of  its  alien  and  uninformed  nature, 
has  proved  a  poor  substitute.  The  president,  without 
official  responsibility  to  the  faculties,  looks  to  the  trustees 
for  authority,  and  so  appears  as  an  autocrat,  regardless 
of  the  general  will. 

The  present  unsatisfactory  conditions  in  university  ad- 
ministration will  continue  until  the  distinction  between 
poHcy  and  administration  is  very  clearly  realized.  The 
faculties  must  understand  that  their  function  is  to  deter- 
mine the  educational  end  to  be  realized.  The  officers  must 
be  left  free  to  realize  it  with  the  machinery  they  find  ad- 
vantageous. When  once  the  desired  end  is  clearly  visual- 
ized, there  is  seldom — given  the  situation  and  the  circum- 
stances— more  than  one  scientific  way  to  work  it  out. 
And  the  administrative  officer  is  far  more  able  to  find  that 
way  than  is  a  difficultly  secured  faculty  majority.  If,  then, 
the  officers  are  made  responsible  to  the  faculties,  they  may 
be  superseded  if  they  do  not  carry  out  the  policy  desired  or 
if  they  use  methods  open  to  question.  The  desideratum  of 
democratic  control  with  scientific  administration  would 
then  be  attained. 

Such  a  system  would  not  destroy  university  democracy. 
It  would  make  it  effective  for  the  first  time.  There  now 
exists,  as  in  the  political  world,  a  sad  confusion  between 
poHcies  and  methods.  A  college  democracy  is  one  of  the 
worst  in  the  world  to  undertake  administrative  work. 
It  is  composed  of  unusually  strong  and  expressive  individuaH- 
ties,  and  minds  of  pecuHarly  diverse  cultural  backgrounds. 
Its  members  resent  the  claims  upon  their  time  and  yet  are 
fiercely  tenacious  of  their  point-of-view.  No  living  and 
moving  organization  can  give  the  operation  of  its  activi- 
ties into  the  hands  of  bodies  that  tend  always  to  approach 
a  deadlock.  A  faculty  democracy  will  make  up  its  mind 
what  it  wants  far  more  quickly  than  it  will  decide  how  to 
get  it.  It  should  confine  itself  to  expressing  its  wants 
very  clearly,  and  allowing  its  officers  to  get  them  accom- 
pUshed.     Such  a  system  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
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popular,  will  to  be  carried  out'  instead  of  frustrated  as  at 
present.  It  is  not  then  an  issue  between  autocracy  and 
democracy  that  confronts  the  university  so  much  as  one 
between  a  confused  system  in  which  neither  operates,  and 
one  where  democracy  could  really  flourish. 

RandoIvPh  S.  Bourne 

New  York 


IV 
SELF-ACCOUNTING  IN  SUPERVISION 

These  are  days  of  weighing  and  accounting.  In  the 
world  of  merchandise  the  measuring  stick  has  long  ruled; 
the  bookkeeper  is  essential  to  the  bank;  the  score  card  is 
arbiter  in  games  of  chance  or  skill.  Efficiency,  in  every 
sphere,  is  subjected  to  accurate  description  and  to  compari- 
son with  relevant  standards.  And  even  for  the  develop- 
ment of  personality  more  than  one  scheme  has  been  pro- 
posed for  self -measurement  of  character  and  of  worth. 

In  the  school  world  there  has  been  notable  progress  in 
similar  evaluation;  first,  of  the  mental  and  physical  abili- 
ties of  pupils;  then  more  recently  have  attempts  been 
made  to  measure  with  great  definiteness,  in  terms  other 
than  those  of  pupils'  attainments,  teaching  skill  and  the 
character  of  the  instructor.  Finally,  supervision  must 
submit  itself  to  like  measurement,  and  stooping  it  will 
gain,  we  have  confidence,  power  for  a  new  effectiveness. 

But  how  may  we  measure  an  artist's  power  other  than  by 
evaluating  his  picture;  or  an  architect's,  except  by  a  study 
of  his  building;  or  a  teacher's,  except  by  the  doctrine  taught 
and  its  effect  on  and  in  the  pupil;  or  a  foreman's  or  princi- 
pal's efficiency,  other  than  by  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
products  of  factory  or  school?  In  no  significant  way  it 
may  seem  at  first. 

But  back  of  the  picture,  of  the  building,  of  the  pupil's 
work,  of  the  school's  output,  there  may  be  a  significant 
reality  of  more  vital  import  than  are  these  varied  products 
of  artistry.  Back  of  the  work  is  the  worker.  And  the 
worker  is  of  greater  significance  than  the  thing  he  makes. 
There  is  truth  in  the  assertion  that  by  and  thru  his  proc- 
esses of  work,  if  rightly  aimed  and  directed,  man  gains  his 
value  and  his  reality.  Working  he  becomes,  as  Rudolf 
Eucken  luminously  affirms,  a  spiritual  personality  partic- 
ipating in  ultimate  realities. 
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Hard  it  is  to  stand  at  this  view-point  steadily.  The  work 
itself  seems  the  real  thing,  the  permanent  contribution  to 
the  world's  progress.  A  picture  it  may  be  is  painted.  It 
Hes  unheeded  for  years,  a  stop  gap,  perhaps  in  a  barn  wall. 
It  is  discovered,  appraised;  and  behold  one  of  the  world's 
masterpieces.  A  museum  will  preserve  it  as  its  treasure 
for  centuries.  But  what  of  the  spirit  that  conceived  it 
and  the  hand  that  gave  it  form?     Past  from  human  ken. 

But  is  it  so?  For  whom  has  that  picture  the  deeper 
meaning,  for  the  tourist  snatching  a  ghmpse  of  its  beauty, 
or  for  the  student  artist?  And  he  it  is  who  penetrates  be- 
yond the  picture  and  finds  it  a  supreme  creation  of  spiritual 
effort  which  he  himself  would  emulate,  not  by  faithfulest 
reproduction  of  the  picture  itself,  but  thru  insight,  aspira- 
tion, repeated  trial,  by  making  his  own  work  as  perfect 
an  utterance  of  his  own  spirit  as  he  conceives  this  to  be 
of  the  artist  who  preceded  him. 

Again,  it  may  be  affirmed,  contrary  tho  it  be  to  our  usual 
conception,  that  in  the  world  of  spiritual  reality  the  whole 
complex  of  the  artist's  character  and  genius  was,  and  is, 
a  more  significant  thing  than  the  visible  result  of  his  work. 
So  it  may  have  been,  we  are  ready  to  admit,  while  the 
artist  lived.  But  how  does  that  complex  of  life  and  genius, 
absorbed  tho  it  be  in  some  choir  invisible,  remain  a  thing 
significant  for  the  present?  And,  especially,  if  we  have  no 
biography,  self-written  or  by  others,  to  make  plain  its 
dreams  and  doings? 

Even  so,  the  maker,  unknown  and  only  guessed  at,  is 
more  significant  than  his  work.  For  after  the  moment  of 
esthetic  delight  while  beholding  there  is  the  longer  hour  of 
reflection  in  which,  using  the  terms  of  our  own  experience 
and  realization  of  life,  we  try  to  reason  back  from  the  prod- 
uct to  the  producer.  And  this  reflection  has  its  influence 
upon  the  reasoned  consciousness  of  the  present,  the  inclu- 
rsive  and  spiritual  reality  made  and  shared  by  all  who  think 
and  work. 

Even  for  things  of  nature's  handicraft,  to  receive  their 
.fullest   meaning   we     postulate    some    worker    whose    toil 
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and  aspiration  are  hinted  at  by  what  lies  before  us.  It 
may  be  an  empty  shell;  but,  for  Holmes:  "Thanks  for  the 
heavenly  message  brought  by  thee.  .  .  .  From  thy 
dead    lips    a   clearer   note   is    born.      .  .     Build    thee 

more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul!"  Who  shall  say  that 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  did  not  heed  the  message;  and,  by 
self-conscious  activity  in  wording  poetic  appreciation  of 
the  little  sea  wreck,  carry  both  himself  and  all  who  hear 
a  step  onward  and  higher? 

So  in  every  work  of  creative  endeavor,  artistic  or  scien- 
tific, the  life  that  gave  it  birth  is  the  significant  thing. 
And  that  Hfe  passes  into  the  present,  not  only  by  the  im- 
pulses of  its  progress,  but  by  the  gathered  forces  of  con- 
templative activism  to  which  we  all  may  be  sensitive 
and  which  we  shall  more  and  more  absorb  as  we  ourselves 
grow  and  as  we  organize  them  into  our  own  personality. 

But  to  go  back  a  moment.  What  care  I  if  the  song  be 
sweet  whether  the  singer  be  Galahad  or  Teufel?  If  the 
face  be  lovely,  whether  of  Cordelia  or  of  Goneril?  If  the 
sonata  charm,  if  the  picture  please,  if  the  teaching  instruct, 
if  the  sermon  inspire,  if  the  statesmanship  save  the  state, 
what  difference,  so  far  as  that  particular  work  is  concerned,, 
whether  the  doer  be  God  or  Satan? 

Recently  we  have  had  one  authoritative  answer.  A 
governor  of  a  state  has  been  impeached  and  deposed.  The 
legal  mind  hesitated  long  before  allowing  the  vaHdity  of 
judging  present  good  governmental  activity  as  vitiated 
by  prior  malfeasance.  It  hesitated,  but  gave  that  verdict. 
Governmental  activity  is  significant,  but  of  greater  import 
is  the  spiritual  personality  from  which  it  springs.  If  that 
be  poisoned  or  even  muddied,  we  drink  not  of  it  for  pur- 
poses of  Hfe. 

The  general  worth  of  a  statesman's  contribution  to  the 
poHtical  fabric  of  law  and  interpretation  may  long  have 
been  appraised.  But  the  discovery,  it  may  be  in  after 
years,  of  the  spiritual  effort  and  fine  fiber  that  went  into 
the  making  of  that  fabric  enhances  the  worth  for  present 
influence  of  the  treasure  we  thought  we  had   duly   tested 
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and  measured.  So  I  felt  but  yesterday  in  listening  to  a 
scholar's  account  of  his  searchings  among  the  manuscripts 
of  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  which  the  shaping  growth  of 
Hamilton's  mature  thought  Hes  revealed;  and  of  the  silent 
testimony  borne  by  the  dust-covered  records  of  the  first 
Treasury— testimony  to  Hamilton's  untainted  administra- 
tion of  his  office  in  the  midst  of  temptation  yielded  to  by 
many  of  his  fellows.  This  triumph  of  effort  and  of  strength 
long  hidden  in  the  secret  processes  of  hfe,  but  now  ana- 
lyzed and  described,  deepens  the  significance  of  Hamil- 
ton's constructive  work  by  permanently  enriching  its  mean- 
ing and  by  constituting  it  a  worthy  goal  in  the  pohtical 
arena. 

So  in  business,  in  commerce,  in  science,  in  teaching  and 
in  art.  In  the  balances  of  appreciative  and  creative  thought, 
the  finest  things  wrought,  prize  them  as  we  must,  weigh 
less  and  less  the  more  we  perceive  in  them  the  lack  of  the 
iron  rivetings  of  intellectual  and  moral  worth.  And  con- 
versely, perception  of  worth  of  character  in  the  doer  gives 
the  great  thing  done  weight  and  value,  both  for  the  moment 
of  esthetic  appreciation  and  for  the  longer  hfe  of  spiritual 
reality  and  progress. 

If,  then,  this  inner  purpose  is  the  kernel  of  the  matter, 
if  in  all  teaching  and  supervision,  as  in  every  other  sphere 
of  endeavor,  the  spiritual  aims,  organization  and  initia- 
tive are  the  things  of  prime  importance,  how  necessary  it 
is  for  self-consciousness  to  become  aware  of  them,  to  measure 
and  describe  them  and  to  raise  them  to  all  possible  ef- 
ficiency. 

Not  for  a  moment  would  this  lessen  insistence  upon 
high  standards  of  outer  achievement.  Fruitfulness  is  an 
essential  part  of  spiritual  activity.  Indeed  the  purifica- 
tion and  energizing  of  the  inner  sources  will  inevitably 
lead  to  outward-flowing  streams  of  creative  expression. 
Satisfying  progress,  however,  is  to  be  made  chiefly  by  work 
directed  upon  these  inner  forces.  Self -consciousness  itself 
is  to  be  organized,  not  merely  as  a  passive  all-embraciug 
recipient  of  outer  phenomena,  but  ns  self-directed  enginry 
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for  the  creation  of  new  and  better  structures.  "Where, 
then,  is  progress?"  asks  Epictetus.  "If  any  man  turns 
to  his  own  will  to  exercise  it  and  to  improve  it  by  labor 
so  as  to  make  it  conformable  to  nature,  elevated,  free, 
unimpeded,    faithful,    modest  .     this   is  the  man 

who  truly  makes  progress,  and  this  is  the  man  who  has 
not  traveled  in  vain." 

Is  there  not  here  a  suggestion  of  the  direction  in  which  an 
advance  may  be  made  in  educational  supervision?  That 
there  is  imperative  demand  for  such  advance,  and  that  the 
advance  is  beset  with  difficulties  is  evident  to  all  who  hear 
and  see. 

"Education  and  instruction,"  writes  Eucken,  "are  espe- 
cially affected  by  the  difficulties  that  are  engendered  by  the 
lack  of  a  main  tendency  in  life.  For  the  lively  interest 
which  its  questions  provoke,  the  incalculable  amount  of 
work  and  activity  that  is  called  forth  in  this  department 
do  not  produce  their  full  result  because  we  do  not  possess 
enough  life  of  our  own  of  a  definite  character  to  be  able  to 
test  and  sort,  to  clarify  and  deepen  that  which  is  presented 
to  us.      .  Educational  reform  is    the    catchword, 

but  we  have  no  philosophy  of  education  that  is  based  upon 
a  securely  established  conviction  concerning  life  as  a  whole, 
and  we  trouble  ourselves  very  little  to  obtain  one." 

But  in  what  has  preceded  there  has  been  intention  of 
suggesting  one  conviction  concerning  Hfe  as  a  whole  that 
would  perhaps  make  "educational  reform"  not  a  mere 
catchword  but  the  characterization  of  a  condition  possi- 
ble and  actual — the  conviction,  namely,  that  it  is  the  "in- 
side of  the  cup"  that  matters;  that  it  is  not  the  products  of 
labor  but  labor  itself,  the  self-conscious,  purposeful  ac- 
tivity, that  constitutes  the  world  of  deepest  reality. 

Take,  then,  for  a  moment,  the  measuring  stick  and  the 
score  card  away  from  the  pupil's  recitation,  away  from 
the  teacher's  presentation.     For  not  only 

"  Hard  is  the  task  to  point  in  civil  phrase 
One's  own  dear  people's  foolish  work  or  ways;" 
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but  there  is  something  about  it  of  the  beam-encumbered 
searching  for  a  mote  in  another's  eye.  I,et  directors  and 
superintendents  make  self-accounting  of  the  vision  they 
themselves  have  of  an  ideal  school,  and  of  their  daily 
activity  that  would  struggle  for  its  reaHzation.  Super- 
vision of  every  grade  needs  conscientious  and  rigid  self- 
scrutiny.  More  than  once  has  New  York's  City  Superin- 
tendent emphasized  this  need  in  urging  nightly  reflection 
upon  the  doings  of  the  day  to  be  followed  by  amended 
action  on  the  morrow.  More  than  once  in  the  inquiry  but 
just  completed,  has  the  call  been  made  for  supervisors  to 
weigh  and  to  judge  their  own  supervisional  theory  and 
practise.  In  contemplation  we  transcend  time,  perhaps 
recognize  it  merely  as  a  thought  form.  But  for  activity 
its  moments  are  golden  counters.  In  supervisional  activity 
the  moments  are  of  individual  worth.  Each  should  be 
accounted  for  as  scrupulously  at  least  as  are  the  pennies, 
whether  for  soda  or  sanatogen,  daily  gathered  in  the  till 
of  the  corner  drug  store.  Yet  how  carelessly  kept  is  the 
expense  account  of  the  hours! 

Only  recently  answers  were  sought  to  the  questions, 
What  proportion  of  time  do  you  spend  in  the  higher  duties 
of  supervision,  and  what  on  the  clerical  and  routine?  But 
how  indefinite  were  the  replies!  In  the  self-accounting 
here  urged,  a  first  step,  but  only  the  precursor  of  many 
more,  should  be  made  with  regard  to  the  hours  and  minutes 
of  the  working  day  spent  in  the  various  duties  of  super- 
vision. With  this  accounting  the  relative  values  of  the 
activities  themselves  will  grow  clearer  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  time  upon  the  more  important  will  be  increasingly 
encouraged;  for  intelligent  and  spiritual  activism  is  pos- 
tulated not  only  in  keeping  the  account,  but  in  using  it 
for  renewed  self -direction. 

For  the  school  principal,  a  record  blank  something  like 
the  following  might  prove  suggestive.  For  every  sphere 
of  supervisional  activity,  mutatis  mutandis,  it  may  serve 
in  developing  self-directed  efficiency. 
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SELF-ACCOUNTING  IN  SUPERVISION 

PHASES  OF  SUPERVISIONAL  ACTIVITY 

A.  Overtones  of  character.     How  persistently  have  these  accompanied  the 
day's  activity? 


I.  Spirituality  (vs.  mechanism) 
3.  Enthusiasm  (vs.  listlessness) 

3.  Inspiration  (vs.  criticism) 

4.  -Reverence  (vs.  contempt) 

5.  Sympathy  (vs.  selfishness) 

6.  Truth  (vs.  inaccuracy) 

7.  Clarity  (vs.  indefiniteness) 

8.  Activism  (vs.  contemplation) 

9.  Promptness   (vs.   procrastina- 
tion) 

10.  System  (vs.  chaos) 


11.  Strictness  (vs.  Ip-xity) 

12.  Example  (vs.  precept) 

13.  Study   (vs.  worry) 

14.  Concentration  (vs.  scattering 
attention) 

15.  Self-control  (vs.  anger) 

16.  Knowledge  (vs.  assumption) 

17.  Cooperation  (vs.  individualism) 

18.  Initiative  (vs.  passivity) 

19.  Perseverance  (vs.  change) 

20.  Hope  (when  all  else  fails) 


B.  Vision. 

21.  How  have  I  sought  to  clarify  my  vision  of  an  ideal  school? 

22.  What  aims,  today,  in  teaching? 

23.  In  character  building? 

24.  Who  has  well  described  these  aims?      Author Title. 

Page .... 

25.  What  may  I  contribute  to  the  description?     Record  No.  . . , 

C.  Supervision.     Time  spent  in 


26.  Problem  study 

27.  Organization  of  instruction 

28.  Suggestive  teaching 

(a)  Planning 

(b)  Conducting  classes 

29.  Inspection 

(a)  Examination 

(b)  Observation 

30.  Conferences  with 

(a)  Superintendents 

(b)  Assistant 

(c)  Teachers 

(d)  Pupils 

(e)  Parents 

(f)  Citizens 

31.  Guidance  and  assistance  of 

(a)  Weak  teachers 

(b)  Substitute  teachers 

(c)  Pupil  teachers 

32.  Rating  teachers 

33.  Study  of  individual  pupils 
(a)   Development  of  talent 

34.  Standards  of  attainment 

(a)  Grading  and  advancement 

(b)  Monthly  report  cards 


35.  Administration  of  justice 

(a)  Prevention  of  injustice 

(b)  Hearing  complaint 

(c)  Statement  of  essential  point 

(d)  Adjustment 

36.  Development    of    self-govern- 
ment 

37.  Administration  of  by-laws 

38.  Choice  of  textbooks 

39.  Reference  library 

40.  Illustrative  material 

41.  Assemblies 

(b)  Recesses 

(c )  Games 

(d)  Athletics 

42.  Dramatics 

43.  Clubs 

44.  School  bank 

45.  School  paper 

46.  Parents'  association 

47.  Visitors 

48.  Cooperation  with  other  insti- 
tutions 

49.  System 

(a)  Methods 
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(b)  Devices 

51.  Reports 

(c)  Forms 

52.  Records 

D .     Routine  administrative  work 

Time 

53.  Supplies 

spent  in 

(a)  Requisition 

50,  Mail 

(b)  Distribution 

(a)  Bd.  of  Education 

(c)   Inventory 

(b)  City  Supt. 

54.  Programs  and  schedules 

(c)   Dist.  Supt. 

55.  Payrolls 

(d)  Supt.  of  Buildings 

56.  Compulsory  education  law 

(e)  Supt.  of  Supplies 

57.  Health  and  welfare  of  pupils 

(f)    Census  bureau 

(a)  Contagious  disease  lists 

(g)  Municipal  research 

(b)  Inspection,  prevention 

(h)  Bd.  of  Health 

(c)   Seating  and  adjustment  of 

(i)    Children's  coiut 

furniture 

(j)    Charities 

(d)  Physician 

(k)  P.  S.  A.  L. 

(e)   Nurse 

(1)    Parents 

(f)    Food  and  clothing 

(m)  Citizens 

(g)  First  aid  to  injured 

(n)  Publishers 

58.  Ventilation,  heating,  cleaning 

(0)  Teachers'  Council 

59.  Repair  of  building 

(p)  Research  Bureau 

60.  Care  of  grounds 

(q)  Miscellaneous 

The  above  might  be 

printed  on  cards  similar  to  those 

used  for  estimating  teaching  efficiency  in  the  Ohio  educa- 

tional survey;  or  it  might  be  employed  as  a  chart,  with  rele- 

vant record,  perhaps  as 

follows : 

Record  A. 

Super- 

visional                Date  11/5 

Date 

Date                       Date 

activities.                H.  M.     Rec.  No. 

H.M.     Rec.  No.     H.  M.  Rec.  No.     H.  M.  Rec.  No. 

15 


28  b                 40 

2 

etc. 

BCORD  B. 

Periods. 

Date  1 1  5 

Super- 
visional     ] 
activity. 

Recor 
No. 

8:30-8:45 

50 

9:00 

50 

9:00-9:15 

41  a 

3 

30 

41  a 

45 

30  b 

4 

10:00 

50 

10:00-10:15 

28  b 

2 

30 

28  b 

etc. 

30  c 

5 
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Rbcx)RD  C,  Day-book 
Nov.  5,  1914 

1.  Did  not  quite  keep  my  own  temper  in  responding  to  Mr.  X.,  who 

came  to  complain  that  there  was  an  unjust  discrimination  in  not 
promoting  his  son. 

2.  History,  Mass.     Colony,  8A. 

3.  7th  and  8th  years.     "Honor  in  school  work."     Dramatic  representa- 

tion of  Columbus  at  Ct.  of  Isabella,  8A. 

4.  Plan  for  improving  penmanship,  6th  year. 

5.  Mrs.   H.   called.     John,   CDC  on  Oct.   report.     Showed  specimens 

of  his  work.     Promised  cooperation. 
Etc.,  etc. 
Or,  Record  C  might  be  kept  on  cards;  or,  in  a  group  of  books. 
E.  g.,  One  for  Inspections  and  examinations. 

One  for  Conferences. 

One  for  Study  of  individual  pupils. 

I  know,  from  listening  to  my  own  remonstrances,  the 
clamor  of  objection  that  may  be  raised  to  the  plan  here 
suggested.  But,  in  the  silences,  I  doubt  not,  there  will 
be  many  a  resolve  to  attempt  some  such  self -accounting. 
It  is  but  a  pathway  to  freedom;  and  to  efficient  participa- 
tion in  the  kingdom  of  reasonable  consciousness. 

Frederic  I^.  Luqueer 

pubuc  schooi.  152 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


V 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  PUBI.IC  SCHOOLS 

OF    NEW    YORK    CITY— A    COMPARISON 

OF  TWO  REPORTS 

Two  investigations  have  been  made  and  two  reports 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  New  York  City  telHng 
them  how  their  pubHc  schools  are  administered.  Both  of 
these  reports  describe  a  condition  of  affairs  which  calls 
loudly  for  immediate  righting.  Both  of  them  indicate  in 
detail  what  is  wrong  and  both  set  forth  what  their  authors 
think  must  be  done  to  correct  it.  But  in  a  multitude  of 
counsellors  there  is  apparent  confusion.  And  since  a  favor- 
ite political  method  of  burying  a  crying  public  issue  and 
finally  doing  nothing  at  all  to  meet  it,  is  to  order  repeated 
investigations  and  reports  to  be  made  upon  it  and  then  to 
magnify  their  apparent  differences  and  to  play  one  off 
against  the  other  until  a  deadlock  is  effected,  it  becomes 
necessary,  before  these  reports  can  be  used,  to  reduce  the 
two  to  one  by  pointing  out  their  agreement  and  their  differ- 
ences. Where  investigators  agree  their  results  support 
each  other  and  estabhsh  a  strong  presumption  of  fact; 
but  where  they  disagree  they  do  not  cancel  each  other, 
but  simply  point  out  that  further  investigation  of  the  mat- 
ters of  their  disagreement  is  imperative. 

The  major  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  first 
report  were  three  in  number: 

First:  That  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment, 
which  had  ordered  the  investigation,  had  itself  set  aside 
the  school  law  and  brought  about  a  state  of  pretty  thoro- 
going  disorganization  in  the  management  of  the  schools 
by  usurping  the  administrative  functions  which  clearly 
in  the  letter  and  intention  of  the  law  belong  to  the  board 
of   education.     Consequently   if   the   affairs   of    New  York 
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City  are  conducted  under  a  government  of  law  the  first 
duty  of  its  people  to  their  schools  is  to  restore  the  law  which 
governs  them. 

Second:  Since  the  law  is  imperfect  this  must  be  a  tem- 
porary reliance  only,  until  better  laws  can  be  made  which 
will  carry  out  the  settled  policy  of  the  state  since  its  organ- 
ization, as  defined  by  its  Court  of  Appeals,  "of  keeping  the 
work  of  public  education,  and  the  control  and  management 
of  its  schools  separate  and  distinct  from  all  other  municipal 

interests  and  business    "     Since  it  is  the  inevitable 

tendency  of  city  officials  to  push  the  authority  of  their 
offices  quite  beyond  the  limits  set  for  them  by  the  law, 
if  "the  settled  policy  of  the  state"  is  to  be  carried  out  and 
the  rights  of  the  children  to  an  education  are  to  be  kept 
from  being  made  pawns  in  the  ever-recurring  political  game. 
New  York  City  must  employ  the  means  which  St.  Louis, 
Pittsburg,  Philadelphia  and  other  large  cities  of  the 
country  have  been  forced  to  adopt;  that  of  making  her 
schools  free  from  politics  by  making  her  board  of  educa- 
tion completely  independent  of  her  city  hall. 

Third:  That  the  board  of  education  which  is  unable  to 
defend  its  own  law  or  effectively  administer  the  schools 
because  of  its  size  and  the  allegiance  which  it  feels  it  owes 
to  the  city  administration  which  appoints  its  members  be 
made  clearly  responsible  to  the  people  by  being  elected  at 
large  and  be  reduced  in  size  to  the  dimensions  of  a  working 
body ;  that  it  clearly  define  its  functions  as  a  by-law-making, 
policy-formulating,  work-directing  body,  entrusting  the 
executive  direction  of  its  affairs  to  a  general  manager 
and  a  staff  of  experts,  all  of  whom,  since  the  business  is 
one,  should  be  under  his  general  direction. 

There  are  two  ways  of  acting  when  one  is  convicted  of 
sin.  One  is  to  mend  one's  ways;  the  other  is  to  attempt 
to  destroy  the  convincer.  The  School  Inquiry  Committee 
chose  the  latter  way.  Without  asking  for  the  re-inves- 
tigation of  any  matters  in  the  report  which  seemed  to  it 
to  be  doubtful  or  even  requesting  an  opportunity  to  talk 
it  over,  it  immediately  undertook  to  biury  it  under  a  deluge 
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of  written  questions  most  of  which  had  no  bearing  whatever 
upon   the  instructions   in   accordance  with  which  it  had 
directed  it  to  be  made.     This  bungHng  effort  to  destroy 
the  truth  quite  naturally  failed.     Then  a  systematic  effort 
was  made  to  discredit  it  on  the  pretext  that  its  conclusions 
were  ''unsupported  by  facts."     But  the  man  under  whose 
direction  it  was  made  approved  and  accepted  it,  and  to 
this  day  his  attention  has  not  been  called  to  any  facts  which 
were  misstated  in  it,  neither  has  the  attention  of  the  man 
who  made  it,  tho  he  offered  in  writing  to  re-examine  any 
passages  in  it  which  the  School  Inquiry  Committee  might 
wish  to  have  him  reinvestigate.     Moreover,  when  it  was 
being  most  fiercely  attacked  he  took  the  precaution  to  sub- 
mit it  to  certain  public  school  officers  whose  official  duty 
it  is  to  know  the  facts  and  whose  competency  to  judge  them 
is  undoubted.     One    of    them  was  Commissioner  Andrew 
S.  Draper,  who  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  report, 
under  date  of  November  19,   1912,  wrote  as  follows:     "I 
did  not  find  any  lack  of  facts  or  of  evidence  of  facts  in  the 
report.     I  thought  you  had  got  the  substance  of  things 
in  very  completely  and     *****     j  heartily  agree 
with  all  of  that  side  of  your  report  and  I  agree  with  the 
substance   of   your   recommendations."     City   Superinten- 
dent  William   H.    Maxwell,    who   can   hardly  be  charged 
with  not  knowing  the  matters  dealt  with  in  the  report, 
found  no  lack  of  facts  in  it,  and  in  his  recently  issued  annual 
report  he  exprest  the  conviction  that  the  volume  which  now 
bears  the  title  How  New  York  City  administers  its  schools 
is  a  "most  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  city 
school   administration;"      This,    I   think,    shows    that    its 
conclusions   are   not    "unsupported    by  facts."     More   re- 
cently the  systematic  effort  to  destroy  this  report  has  taken 
the  form  that  part  of  it  is  taken  "from  memoranda  fur- 
nished him  by  board  of  education  employees."     If  this  is 
a  defect  it  is  a  serious  one,  for  not  a  part  but  all  of  the  re- 
port was  based  upon  information,  documentary  and  other- 
wise,  collected   at   the   offices   of   the   board   of   education 
and  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education.     The  chief  ques- 
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tion  to  be  asked  concerning  a  report  is,  is  it  true?     This 
comparison  will  show  that  this  one  is. 

The  board  of  estimate,  having  embarked  upon  a  career 
of  school  administration  for  which  it  did  not  have  the 
requisite  authority  of  the  law,  thus  found  itself  unable  to 
condemn  itself  publicly  by  approving  and  publishing 
the  first  report,  and  as  a  part  of  its  plan  to  get  rid  of  it,  it 
adopted  the  well-known  device  of  ordering  another  inves- 
tigation. It  selected  two  men  of  the  highest  standing  to 
make  it,  but  unfortunately  both  were  inexperienced  in  the 
theory  and  practise  of  school  necessities  and  both  were 
protagonists  for  the  same  theory  of  centralized  municipal 
government  which  the  board  of  estimate,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  authorization  of  law,  had  attempted  to  put 
into  effect.  Their  work  was  published  by  the  Committee 
on  School  Inquiry  with  a  self -exonerating  statement  "that 
it  fully  establishes  the  wisdom  of  the  committee's  plan 
of  investigation,  its  rejection  of  the  report  of  Professor 
Moore,  and  its  applying  to  educational  administration 
those  principles  of  scientific  organization  which  have  been 
proved  efficient  in  other  fields  of  administration."  But 
does  it?  Is  the  board  of  estimate  and  its  method  of  ad- 
ministering the  schools  justified  by  the  Goodnow-Howe 
report?  And  do  its  makers  succeed  in  applying  to  the 
school  situation  of  New  York  City  "those  principles  of 
scientific  organization  which  have  been  proved  efficient" 
anywhere  but  in  merely  theoretical  discussions  upon  muni- 
cipal government? 

Now  in  comparing  the  two  reports  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  one  was  made  after  the  other,  that  the  instruc- 
tions were  radically  changed,  and  that  a  much  larger 
sum  of  money  and  a  much  longer  limit  of  time  were  put 
at  the  disposal  of  the  second  investigators.  Nevertheless, 
the  two  reports  agree  pretty  completely  as  to  the  essential 
facts  of  the  present  school  situation,  tho  they  disagree 
radically  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  facts  and  the  correc- 
tive measures  which  they  indicate  are  necessary  to  bring, 
about  good  and  efficient  administration  of  the  schools. 
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NoTS. — As  to  the  difference  in  instructions  or  the  difference  in  the  scope 
of  the  two  investigations:  When  I  was  approached  by  Mr.  WilHam  H. 
Allen,  who  was  however  at  no  time  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  School 
Inquiry,  and  asked  if  I  would  take  charge  of  the  proposed  inquiry  I  asked 
the  question:  Will  the  School  Inquiry  Committee  put  its  understanding 
with  its  expert  as  to  what  is  to  be  undertaken  in  writing?  To  this  question 
his  reply  was  that  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry  were 
gentlemen  and  that  it  was  neither  usual  nor  necessary  for  them  to  put  their 
understandings  with  their  subordinates  in  writing.  When  Professor  Hanus 
took  charge  of  the  educational  aspects  of  the  inquiry  he  succeeded  a  bit  better 
and  got  from  Mr.  Mitchel,  the  committee's  chairman,  this  statement  in 
writing:  "By  'educational  aspects  of  the  inquiry'  we  meant  phases  of  school 
administration  other  than  those  which  relate  to  business  matters  such  as 
purchasing,  auditing,  selection  of  sites,  preparation  of  the  annual  budget 
and  the  analysis  of  the  use  of  funds."  When  I  was  put  to  work  it  was  with 
the  following  written  instructions  from  Professor  Hanus:  "The  work  which 
I  should  like  to  assign  to  you  is  an  investigation  into  the  organization,  meth- 
ods, and  records  of  the  board  of  education,  or  as  much  of  this  work  as  it  is 
possible  for  you  to  do.  What  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  ascertain  is  whether 
the  conception  of  its  functions  which  the  board  of  education  has  is  clearly 
defined;  whether  that  conception  is  justified;  and  whether  the  organiza- 
tion and  methods  of  the  board  tend  toward  efficiency.  There  is  nothing 
here  which  calls  for  an  examination  into  the  details  of  the  business 
methods  of  the  board  save  as  they  harm  and  hinder  its  educational  work. 
In  fact,  "business  matters"  are  expressly  kept  out  of  these  instructions,  yet 
the  243  questions  by  which  the  committee  undertook  to  break  down  the  re- 
port are  chiefly  questions  concerning  "purchasing,  auditing,  selection  of 
sites,  preparation  of  the  annual  budget  and  the  analysis  of  the  use  of  funds." 
But  the  gentlemen  for  whom  it  was  neither  usual  nor  necessary  to  give  instruc- 
tions in  writing  prepared  elaborate  written  instructions  very  different  from 
mine,  for  the  committee  which  undertook  the  second  investigation.  It  was 
instructed  to  examine:  i.  The  Organization  and  Methods  of  the  Board 
of  Education  as  Trustees  of  the  Schools  of  the  City;  2.  Internal  admin- 
istrative organization  of  the  board  of  education;  3.  Meetings  of  the  board 
of  education;  4.  Legal  administrative  relations  between  the  department 
of  education  as  a  corporation  and  the  City  of  New  York;  5.  Legal  and  admin- 
istrative aspects  of  the  attempted  extension  of  the  uniform  system  of  accounts 
as  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  to  the  department  of  education;  6.  Adminis- 
trative and  educational  effect  of  the  extension  of  the  system  of  segregated 
budget-making  to  the  department  of  education  with  respect  to  the  Special 
Fund;  7.  Administrative  and  educational  effect  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  board  of  estimate  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  General  Fund; 
8.  Scope  of  authority  and  duties  of  local  school  boards;  9.  Legal  and  adminis- 
trative relations  between  local  board  of  education  and  the  various  state  agen- 
cies including  the  legislature  and  the  department  of  education;  10.  Status 
of  the  board  of  education  as  an  independent  corporation  and  as  an  agency 
of  the  state;  11.  Authority  of  the  State  Department  of  Kducation  to  super- 
vise the  local  educational  system. 

As  the  scope  of  the  Goodnow-Howe  investigation  specifically  inchidcd 
the  business  administration  of  the  board  of  education  as  well  as  its  c(h>ca- 
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tional  administration,  a  larger  staff  was  employed  and  some  $6800  were 
set  apart  for  it,  whereas  but  $1600  were  allowed  for  the  first  inquiry  as  to 
the  work  of  the  board  of  education,  I  went  to  work  on  January  17,  1912, 
with  a  definite  time  allowance  to  May  ist  for  completing  the  first  draft  of 
my  report.  The  instructions  in  accordance  with  which  the  second  commit- 
tee made  its  investigation  were  issued  to  it  on  November  27,  191 2,  and  its 
report  was  not  issued  until  election  time  in  the  fall  of  191 3. 

THE  USURPATION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  ESTIMATE 

Has  the  board  of  estimate  obeyed  the  law  which  directs 
that  "the  board  of  education  shall  have  power  to  admin- 
ister and  shall  administer  all  moneys  appropriated  or  avail- 
able for  educational  purposes  in  the  City  of  New  York" 
(Charter,  sec.  1060)?  The  board  of  estimate  has  assumed 
the  power  to  subdivide  the  appropriations,  contrary  to 
the  express  provisions  of  the  law,  which  reads:  **It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment 
and  the  board  of  aldermen  to  indicate  in  the  budget  in 
raising  the  special  school  fund  the  respective  amounts 
which  shall  be  available  for  use  in  the  several  boroughs. 
The  general  school  fund  shall  be  raised  in  bulk  and  for  the 
city  at  large. "  (Charter,  sec.  1060.)  "The  power  to  sub- 
divide the  appropriation  presupposes  the  power  to  indi- 
cate the  purposes  for  which  each  subdivision  shall  be  ap- 
pHed.  *  *  *  fhe  absence  of  any  limitations  upon 
this  power  would  enable  the  board  of  estimate  and  appor- 
tionment, thru  its  control  of  the  school  moneys,  to  deter- 
mine the  all-important  policies  and  questions  of  educa- 
tional administration.  For  it  empowers  that  body  to  say 
whether  or  not  this  or  that  activity  shall  be  carried  on, 
and,  if  so,  to  what  extent.  The  existence  of  such  a  ple- 
nary control  over  the  board  of  education  is  clearly  incon- 
sistent with  the  right  of  that  board  to  administer  its  funds 
under  the  broad  powers  of  management  and  control  con- 
ferred upon  it."  (Goodnow  and  Howe,  57.)  This  was  the 
contention  of  the  first  report  and  as  a  result  the  City  Comp- 
troller, after  repeated  threats  to  withhold  the  teachers' 
salaries  when  they  became  due  if  the  board  of  education 
did  not  conform  to  the  board  of  estimate's  segregation  of 
school  funds,  finally  asked  the  corporation  counsel  for  a 
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legal  opinion  as  to  the  right  of  the  board  of  estimate  to 
so  apportion  them.  The  corporation  counsel  held  that 
no  such  right  existed  in  the  case  of  the  general  fund,  and 
dechned  to  give  an  opinion  at  that  time  as  to  the  special 
school  fund.  On  page  42  of  the  Goodnow-Howe  report 
there  is  a  pecuHarly  significant  footnote,  which  goes  farther 
than  any  other  passage  which  I  have  been  able  to  find 
in  the  report  in  telling  how  the  board  of  estimate  admin- 
isters the  schools.  The  footnote  reads:  ''Despite  the 
fact  that  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  has 
asserted  the  right  to  segregate  items  of  the  annual  budget- 
ary (general  and  special  funds),  allowances  and  corporate 
stock  authorizations,  and  the  board  of  education  has 
consistently  questioned  the  vaHdity  of  this  claim,  altho 
it  has  conformed  to  such  segregation  except  in  the  case  of 
the  general  fund,  no  decision  of  the  corporation  counsel  was 
requested  until  19 13.  His  opinion  refers  primarily  to  the 
power  of  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  to  segre- 
gate the  general  fund." 

"We  are  unable  to  find  any  material  distinction  between 
the  general  and  special  school  funds,  in  respect  to  the 
general  powers  of  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportion- 
ment to  subdivide  the  funds."  (Goodnow  and  Howe,  59.) 
So  far  the  reports  are  in  complete  agreement.  With  respect 
to  corporate  stock  authorizations  for  sites  and  school  build- 
ings a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  May,  19 13,  held 
that  the  board  of  estimate  had  the  right  to  apportion  said 
corporate  stock  funds.  This  point  may  not  be  considered 
as  settled,  however,  until  the  Court  of  Appeals  has  heard 
the  case.  The  decision  referred  to  was  handed  down 
after  the  first  report  was  made.  It  concerns  a  matter  which 
was  not  touched  upon  at  all  in  the  first  report. 

''As  a  part  of  the  program  of  close  regulation  and  con- 
trol exercised  by  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportioinncnt 
over  school  expenditures  for  new  school  buildini^s,  this 
body  has  asserted  the  right  to  review  i)lans  and  specifica- 
tions of  all  proposed  construction  work.  *  h:  *  *  * 
This  practise  seems  to  be  in  contravention  of  section  1073 
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of  the  Charter"  (Goodnow  and  Howe,  63  and  64)  which 
provides  that  the  action  of  the  board  of  education  upon 
such  plans  "shall  be  final." 

"Under  existing  practises  the  approval  of  a  lease  pro- 
posed by  the  board  of  education  becomes  effective  only 
after  favorable  action  by  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking 
fund.  *  *  *  *  Section  1066  of  the  revised  charter 
provides  that  the  board  of  education  shall  have  power 
to  lease  property  required  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
school  accommodations  and  to  prepare  and  execute  leases 
therefore.  *  *  *  It  would  seem  that  the  existing  procedure 
subjecting  the  department  of  education  to  the  same  control 
in  the  determination  of  a  purely  administrative  policy  as  is 
exercised  over  the  other  departments,  ignores  the  peculiar 
position  of  administrative  independence  which  the  former 
(the  board  of  education)  enjoys  and  encroaches  upon  its 
charter  powers."     (Goodnow  and  Howe,  65.) 

There  is  one  other  encroachment  upon  the  charter  pow- 
ers of  the  board  of  education  by  the  board  of  estimate 
which  is  found  in  the  first  report  but  not  in  the  second  one. 
"Section  1075  of  the  charter  directs  that  'the  board  of 
education  shall  provide  for  the  purchase  of  all  books,  ap- 
paratus, stationery,  and  other  things  necessary  and  expe- 
dient to  enable  the  schools  of  the  city  to  be  properly  and 
successfully  conducted.  It  shall  cause  to  be  furnished  all 
necessary  supplies'  *  *  *  But  no  funds  are  granted 
to  the  board  to  provide  for  the  lighting  of  school  buildings, 
on  the  theory  that  the  lighting  of  school  buildings  pertains 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  of  Water  Supply, 
Gas,  and  Electricity."  {How  New  York  administers  its 
schools,  p.   24.) 

Tho  both  of  these  reports  were  in  its  hands  before  the 
budget  for  19 14  was  adopted  and  both  of  them  had  pointed 
out  that  such  action  was  clearly  illegal,  the  board  of  esti- 
mate and  apportionment  nevertheless  segregated  the  special 
school  fund  in  that  budget  into  125  special  funds  and  again 
"suggested"  an  apportionment  and  segregation  of  the 
general  school  fund. 
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Shall  this  sort  of  thing  go  on  or  shall  it  be  stopt?  Has 
the  body  which  disregards  the  law  by  that  fact  proven  itself 
to  be  worthy  of  larger  powers  or  no?  Here  we  differ  radi- 
cally. The  Goodnow-Howe  report  condemns  the  board  of 
education  for  its  shortcomings  but  does  not  equally  con- 
demn the  board  of  estimates  for  its  lawlessness.  "Those 
procedures  of  the  board  of  estimates  and  apportionment 
which  we  have  regarded  as  encroachments  upon  the  func- 
tions of  the  board  of  education  have  apparently  been  due 
to  the  behef  of  the  former  body  that  the  administration 
of  the  board  of  education  of  the  school  system  of  the  city 
has  been  in  some  respects  inefficient,  which  behef  in  its 
opinion  justified  its  exercise  of  doubtful  powers.  We 
think  that  this  behef  is  correct  in  a  number  of  particu- 
lars. "  (Goodnow-Howe,  18.)  "In  our  opinion  most  of  the 
undesirable  conditions  covered  by  this  report,  including 
the  relations  with  the  city,  as  well  as  the  internal  organiza- 
tion of  the  board  itself  are  directly  or  indirectly  traceable 
to  the  size,  organization  and  legal  limitations  of  the  board 
of  education."  (Goodnow-Howe,  18.)  "The  board  of 
education  does  not  regard  the  recommended  apportionment 
of  the  general  school  fund  as  imposing  any  limitation  upon 
its  discretion,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  refuse  to  observe 
it  where  in  its  opinion  such  action  is  desirable.  It  may 
not,  therefore,  be  said  that  the  action  of  the  board  of  esti- 
mate and  apportionment,  in  recommending  an  apportion- 
ment of  the  general  school  fund,  has  actuahy  caused  the 
board  of  education  any  serious  embarrassment."  (Good- 
now-Howe, 93.)  These  are,  to  say  the  least,  strange  state- 
ments. By  what  authority  does  the  board  of  estimate 
assume  to  administer  the  schools  even  tho  the  board  of 
education  is  in  its  judgment  inefficient?  Arc  the  powers 
which  it  has  exercised  merely  "doubtful  powers"  or  no 
powers  at  all?  The  passage  we  have  already  quoted  from 
the  Goodnow-Howe  report  show  that  they  are  not  powers 
but  mere  assumptions  of  power  about  the  reality  of  which 
the  board  of  estimate  did  not  even  find  it  necessary  to  ask 
the   opinion   of   the   corporation   counsel.     Two  wrongs  do 
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not  make  a  right.  The  end  does  not  justify  the  means  em- 
ployed by  the  board  of  estimate.  If  the  board  of  educa- 
tion is  inefficient,  the  school  system  has  not  been  helped, 
but  immeasurably  harmed,  by  the  board  of  estimate  throw- 
ing into  it  greater  confusion  by  taking  away  its  law  from 
it.  If  the  board  of  estimate  is  to  be  excused  for  setting 
aside  the  law  and  taking  control  of  the  schools  because 
it  beHeved  the  board  of  education  inefficient,  would  it  be 
excused  if  it  assumed  control  over  the  state  courts  in  New 
York  City  for  the  same  reason  or  the  United  States  custom 
house?  Such  action  is  not  government  but  disorder.  It 
demoralizes  the  work  of  every  public  official  to  whom  it  is 
applied.  The  first  and  by  far  the  greater  difficulty  with 
the  administratively  sick  school  system  of  New  York  City 
is  due  to  lawlessness,  not  to  the  size  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. The  school  government  of  New  York  should  be  a 
government  under  law.  It  is  not,  and  the  first  wrong  to 
be  righted  is  to  restore  the  law,  for  a  school  system  in- 
efficiently conducted  according  to  law  is  infinitely  to  be 
preferred  to  a  lawless  school  administration.  It  will  not 
do  to  say,  and  I  fear  that  only  inexperience  in  pubHc  ad- 
ministration would  say  it,  that  the  board  of  education  is 
not  seriously  embarrassed  by  ''the  recommended  appor- 
tionment" of  the  board  of  estimate.  If  a  man  threatens 
my  life  it  is  not  immediately  clear  to  me  that  his  threat  is 
harmless.  The  threats  of  city  hall  departments  to  refuse 
the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries  when  due  unless  the 
board  of  education  accepted  their  apportionment  of  the 
general  school  fund  have  not  been  harmless.  Neither  have 
their  resolutions  about  refusing  to  allow  the  board  of  educa- 
tion any  money  to  conduct  the  schools  over  the  amount 
of  the  three-mill  tax  if  it  did  not  accept  its  segregation. 
And  the  feeling  of  evisceration  to  which  the  board  of  educa- 
tion has  been  subjected  by  this  persistent  action  has  been 
far  from  harmless.  Moreover,  the  board  of  estimate  did 
not  limit  itself  to  recommending.  For  two  years  it  at- 
tempted to  apportion  the  general  fund  by  making  its  al- 
lowance additional  to  the  three-mill  tax  contingent  upon 
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the  board   of  education  accepting  its   (the  board  of  esti- 
mate's) apportionment. 

The  board  of  estimate,  then,  has  been  guilty  of  very  serious 
legal  irregularities  in  its  persistent  interference  with  the 
management  and  administration  of  the  pubHc  schools. 
Tho  it  is  a  body  created  by  the  law,  it  did  not  find  it  neces- 
sary even  to  consult  its  official  legal  adviser  before  embark- 
ing upon  this  coiu-se  of  subverting  the  law-appointed  sys- 
tem of  school  administration. 

THK  NON-COMPI^IANCE  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Here  we  come  upon  the  never-ending  quarrel  which  has 
been  fought  and  is  bound  to  be  fought  between  divisions 
of  government  as  long  as  one  office  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  providing  the  funds  for  a  given  work  and  another  office 
is  given  the  independent  administration  and  conduct  of 
that  work.  If  functions  are  thus  made  administratively 
irreconcilable,  the  fund-protecting  office  overreaches  and 
administers  in  order  to  protect  the  funds,  and  the  work- 
administering  office  refuses  to  be  bound  by  furnishing  such 
information  and  prehminary  knowledge  of  its  plans  as  will 
permit  the  fund-protecting  office  to  determine  the  details 
of  its  action  for  it.  This  arrangement  provides  trouble 
and  is  an  open  invitation  to  the  fund-protecting  office  to 
make  poHtical  capital  by  causing  it.  There  are  two  ways 
out,  either  to  protect  the  schools  by  giving  the  board  of 
education  the  independent  control  of  the  school  funds, 
or  to  protect  the  embryo  scheme  of  unified  financial  man- 
agement of  the  city's  affairs  which  has  been  hatched,  by 
taking  away  the  safeguard  of  corporate  independence 
which  school  affairs  now  have,  and  by  new  laws  making 
the  board  of  education  in  all  respects  a  city  department. 
Having  given  several  years  of  my  life  to  this  particular 
fight  for  freedom  of  pubhc  education  from  political  control, 
I  recommend  and  still  stand  for  the  former  method  as  the 
only  solution  of  the  problem.  The  second  report  recom- 
mends the  latter  one,  but  to  do  so  it  sets  aside  the  policy 
of  the  state  of  New  York  ''for  more  than  half  a  century," 
which  has  been  to  separate  public  education  from  all  other 
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municipal  functions  and  to  intrust  it  to  independent  cor- 
porate agencies  of  its  own  creation,  "which  poHcy  during 
this  long  period  of  time,"  says  the  Court  of  Appeals,  "this 
court  and  all  other  courts  of  the  state  have  accepted"  and 
"acted"  upon.  It  utterly  disregards  the  administrative 
experience  of  other  cities  which  have  been  compelled  to 
make  their  school  boards  independent  in  order  to  make 
their  schools  efficient,  and  it  treats  as  of  no  significance 
whatever  the  gross  mismanagement  of  school  affairs 
in  recent  months  by  the  board  of  estimate.  This  is  rather 
a  heavy  price  of  illogicality  to  pay  for  the  sake  of  recommend- 
ing that  the  school  system  shall  become  in  law  as  well  as  in 
fact  a  coordinate  department  of  the  city's  government 
and  be  "exposed"  as  the  Court  of  Appeals  has  said  "to  the 
taint  of  current  municipal  politics  and  to  any  and  every 
mismanagement  that  may  prevail  in  city  departments." 
It  is  not  the  mark  of  a  judicial  discussion  to  proceed  after 
this  fashion.  Policies  as  old  as  the  state  can  not  be  so 
lightly  set  aside  that  an  untried  theory  may  be  advocated; 
the  experience  of  the  rest  of  the  nation  can  not  be  disre- 
garded, the  facts  themselves  can  not  be  overlookt,  to  pro- 
duce a  doctrinaire  result — the  mere  setting  forth  of  a  pre- 
conceived theory.  To  make  a  report  recommending  a 
scheme  of  school  administration  not  borne  out  by  the  facts, 
not  supported  by  contemporary  practise  and  completely 
at  variance  with  the  well-established  policy  of  the  state 
since  its  organization,  is  hardly  to  perform  a  pubUc  service 
no  matter  how  well  a  favorite  theory  may  be  served. 

"The  failure  of  the  board  of  education  to  comply  with 
the  requests  of  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment 
and  the  comptroller  would  appear  to  be  due  in  part  to  its 
inability  to  furnish  the  information  asked  for  from  its 
present  system  of  accounting;  in  part  to  its  beHef  that  the 
information  requested  and  the  accounts  which  it  was  asked 
to  set  up  were  of  no  value;  and  in  part  to  its  belief  that  it 
was  not  required  by  law  to  take  the  action  in  question,  in 
which  latter  belief  we  do  not  think  the  board  is  justified. 
It  may  be  added  that  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  comptroller 
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has  not  made  his  requests  to  the  board  of  education  to  set 
up  the  accounts  desired  sufficiently  comprehensive,  definite 
or  categorical  to  subserve  the  purposes,  either  of  the  esti- 
mates or  of  the  general  accounting  system  of  the  city,  and 
that  Httle  or  no  attempt  has  been  made  by  that  officer  to 
secure  a  correlation  of  the  expenditure  account  of  the  board 
of  education  with  its  estimates  for  the  purpose  of  the 
budget."     (Goodnow-Howe,  18.) 

That  the  board  of  education  has  had  reason  to  beHeve  that 
"the  information  and  data  that  have  been  requested" 
concerning  its  estimates  which  its  accounts  did  not  enable 
it  to  furnish  was  really  not  required  but  was  demanded  for 
effect,  is  proven  by  a  communication  addrest  to  the  comp- 
troller by  the  supervising  statistician  and  examiner  in  his 
office  under  date  of  September  25,  19 13,  while  the  estimates 
for  1 9 14  were  being  considered.  It  closed  with  this  naively 
simple  request  which  throws  a  flood  of  hght  upon  the  uses 
which  estimates  really  serve  in  making  the  budgets:  "It 
would  be  very  helpful  if  the  budget  committee  would  de- 
cide in  advance  upon  some  definite  figure  to  be  allowed  for 
the  board  of  education;  in  fact,  I  think  the  committee 
should  agree  upon  a  total  for  the  entire  city  budget;  but  we 
can  do  much  better  work  if  we  have  a  definite  figure  to 
aim  at."  How  beautifully  simple  and  efficient  this  unified 
management  of  the  financial  affairs  of  a  city  is !  How  splen- 
didly considerate  of  the  needs  of  the  service! 

"The  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  has  the  power 
to  require  of  the  board  of  education  as  of  all  the  well-recog- 
nized city  departments  the  presentation  of  a  *  departmental 
estimate'  in  such  detail  as  the  board  of  estimate  and  ap- 
portionment may  deem  expedient."  (Goodnow-Howe,  16.) 
"The  Board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  has  the  un- 
doubted right  to  require  the  board  of  education  to  conform 
to  provisions  of  the  charter  relative  to  the  submission  of 
estimates  and  disbursements  of  city  funds  which  do  not 
interfere  with  or  limit  the  exclusive  control  of  educational 
matters  conferred  by  the  charter  upon  the  board  of  educa- 
tion."    (How  New  York  City  administers  its  schools,  p.  27.) 
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The  provisions  of  the  charter  seem  to  vest  in  the  depart- 
ment of  finance  and  the  comptroller  as  its  administrative 
head  plenary  powers  as  to  the  auditing  and  examination 
of  all  claims  to  be  paid  from  the  city  treasury.  "The  pro- 
vision directing  that  'he  shall  settle  and  adjust  all  claims 
in  favor  of  or  against  the  corporation,  and  all  accounts  in 
which  the  corporation  is  concerned  as  debtor  or  creditor' 
would  authorize  him  to  prescribe  any  rules  which  are  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  determine  the  validity  of  a  claim." 
(Goodnow-Howe  report,  p.  79.)  "The  provision  vest- 
ing in  the  finance  department  the  power  to  'prescribe  the 
form  of  keeping  and  rendering  all  city  accounts'  would 
seem  to  have  no  reference  to  the  accounts  of  the  depart- 
ment of  education  for  two  reasons:  first,  the  'accounts'  of 
the  board  of  education  are  not  '  city  accounts ' ;  second,  the 
'accounts'  necessarily  include  the  operative  or  administra- 
tive accounts,  and  the  powers  of  prescribing  the  form  and 
manner  in  which  '  all '  accounts  shall  be  kept  is  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  section  already  considered,  vesting  in  the 
board  of  education  that  administrative  independence 
which  is  incidental  to  the  management  and  control  of  the 
public  schools  and  the  power  to  administer  all  moneys 
appropriated  or  available  for  educational  purposes.  In 
the  absence  of  other  provisions  bearing  specifically  on  this 
subject  our  construction  of  this  section,  which  has  no 
reference  to  the  department  of  education,  would  in  the  Hght 
of  the  legal  status  of  the  board  of  education  not  justify 
the  assertion  of  the  right  by  the  comptroller  to  prescribe 
the  form  and  manner  in  which  any  accounts  of  the  board 
of  education  shall  be  kept.  Section  149a,  however,  supple- 
menting Section  149  of  the  Charter,  contemplates  that  the 
comptroller,  as  the  fiscal  officer  of  the  city,  shall  have  a 
very  wide  discretion  in  prescribing  the  form  or  character 
of  accounts  which  he  shall  require  to  be  set  up  for  pur- 
poses of  financial  control.  This  section  cited  above  pro- 
vides for  the  several  classes  of  facts  considered,  that  the 
department  of  education  as  has  been  said,  'shall  compile 
and  maintain   in   their  respective  offices  such   system  of 
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statistical  records  as  the  comptroller  may  require.'  '*  (Good- 
now-Howe  report,  p.  82.)  The  first  report  did  not  at- 
tempt to  solve  this  difficult  legal  question.  But  it  did  say: 
"There  is  one  other  respect  in  which  the  conditions  which 
affect  the  work  of  the  board  of  education  can  be  improved. 
That  is  by  a  needed  simplification  of  requirements  as  to 
the  forms  in  which  accounts  are  to  be  submitted  to  the 
auditing  department  of  the  city.  The  board  of  educa- 
tion, acting  under  the  authority  conferred  upon  it  by  Sec- 
tion 1068  of  the  charter,  makes  its  own  by-laws  for  the  con- 
duct of  its  business.  But  from  time  to  time  requirements 
are  made,  and  not  always  with  sufficient  consideration  for 
the  work  which  must  be  done,  which  necessitate  radical 
departures  from  the  requirements  which  it  has  found  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  conduct  of  its  business."  {How  New 
York  City  administers  its  schools,  p.  75.)  Here  we  have  a 
conflict  of  laws  which  only  the  courts  can  settle.  The 
power  to  prescribe  the  form  and  manner  in  which  all  ac- 
counts shall  be  kept  as  interpreted  by  the  comptroller  is 
the  power  to  regulate  the  work  of  the  department  and  to 
administer  its  business;  but  the  law  specifically  says  that 
that  power  belongs  solely  to  the  board  of  education.  The 
court  must  decide  and  a  lawyer's  opinion  is  of  but  little 
avail.  It  does  seem  likely,  however,  that  in  making  its 
decision  the  court  will  read  the  charter  as  a  whole  and  be 
guided  by  the  fact  that  it  is  manifestly  not  its  intention 
to  make  the  comptroller  the  chief  administrative  officer 
of  the  city,  giving  him  power  for  the  sake  of  carrying  out 
his  particular  system  of  bookkeeping  to  determine  how  the 
city's  business  shall  be  administered  when  that  responsi- 
biUty  is  already  specifically  entrusted  to  other  agencies  and 
officers. 

The  board  of  education  has  not  complied  literally  with 
the  requests  of  the  board  of  estimates,  but  that  has  in  part 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  law  is  not  clear,  that  the  re- 
quests have  not  been  definite  and  the  uses  to  which  the 
information  was  put  seemed  not  to.  be  warranted. 
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THE  KIND  OF  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  NEEDED 

Both  reports  declare  that  there  is  the  most  pressing 
need  for  a  new  kind  of  board  of  education.  A  board  of 
46  members  is  too  large  to  allow  its  members  to  feel  indi- 
vidual responsibility,  too  large  to  allow  its  members  to  know 
each  other  well  enough  to  discuss  their  common  function 
on  a  basis  of  mutual  understanding  and  confidence,  too 
large  to  offer  opportunities  for  service  to  the  best  type  of 
citizens,  who  in  other  cities  are  attracted  to  this  form 
of  pubHc  service,  much  too  large  to  possess  unity,  compre- 
hension of  its  work  and  energy  in  the  performance  of  it. 
So  big  that  it  must  subdivide  itself  into  a  number  of  com- 
mittees, each  of  which  is  a  little  board  of  education  in  itself, 
doing  its  fraction  of  the  work  and  leaving  nothing  for  the 
board  as  a  whole  to  do  save  to  formally  ratify  its  findings 
without  being  able  because  of  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
undertaking  as  a  whole  to  put  these  fractions  together 
and  make  integral  action  out  of  them. 

Both  reports  urge  the  creation  of  a  small  board.  The 
Goodnow-Howe  report  seems  to  hold  that  this  is  the  one 
thing  needful.  ''The  substitution  of  a  small  board  would, 
we  believe,  of  itself  correct  the  foregoing  evils,  as  it  has  in 
Boston,  Cleveland  and  elsewhere  where  the  small  board 
obtains."  (Goodnow-Howe  report,  p.  20.)  But  this  be- 
trays unfamiliarity  with  the  details  of  school  administra- 
tion in  Boston,  Cleveland  and  elsewhere  where  the  small 
board  obtains.  It  is  not  the  small  board,  but  the  small 
board  with  practically  complete  control  of  the  management 
and  conduct  of  the  schools — financial  and  administrative — 
which  has  corrected  the  evils  from  which  New  York  suffers. 
The  small  board  in  Boston  is  an  independent  board  not 
subject  to  control,  direct  or  indirect,  by  any  other  city 
authority  save  that  the  mayor  approves  its  appropriations; 
but  the  board  has  power  even  to  set  aside  his  veto  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  The  small  board  in  Philadelphia  and  in  Pitts- 
burg is  an  independent  taxing  and  bond  issuing  body, 
wholly  separate  from  the  control  of  the  city  government. 
So  it  is  in  Kansas  City  and  St.  Loius.     It  has  somewhat 
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similar  independence  of  city  control  in  Cleveland,  Cincin- 
nati, Milwaukee,  Seattle,  Denver,  Portland,  Oregon,  and 
Los  Angeles.     And  it   is   the   independence   of   the  board 

from  local  poHtical  control — ^its  freedom  from  interference 

and  not  its  small  size  alone  that  enables  it  to  conduct  the 
schools  in  a  proper  fashion.  To  be  sure,  the  citizens  of 
these  cities  would  not  have  been  willing  to  entrust  such 
large  powers  to  an  irresponsibly  large  board,  and  created 
a  small  one  in  order  to  give  it  large  powers;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  New  York  had  had  a  small  board  of  educa- 
tion and  its  right  to  administer  the  schools  had  been  taken 
away  from  it  by  the  board  of  estimate  as  the  legal  control 
of  the  large  one  has,  while  it  might  have  fought  more  vigor- 
ously against  such  usurpation  of  its  powers,  it  would  in  the 
end  have  found  itself  compelled  to  do  as  the  board  of 
estimate  dictates,  simply  because  that  body  allows  it  its 
funds.  It  is  in  the  control  of  its  funds  that  its  freedom 
and  its  ability  to  direct  the  school  well  Hes.  "We  give 
them  their  money  and  of  course  we  ought  to  have  a  say 
as  to  what  they  shall  do  with  it,"  is  the  excuse  which  the 
members  of  the  board  of  estimate  give  as  their  reason  for 
setting  aside  the  law  which  directs  that  the  board  of  educa- 
tion ''shall  administer  all  moneys  appropriated  or  avail- 
able for  educational  purposes."  No  matter  how  specific 
the  law  may  be  upon  this  point,  unless  it  makes  the  board 
of  education  financially  independent  of  the  city  hall,  some 
device  like  a  uniform  accounting  system  or  criticism  of  its 
estimates  will  be  made  to  do  duty  as  a  warrant  for  more 
or  less  complete  control  over  all  its  acts.  This  is  the  expe- 
rience not  only  of  New  York  City  but  of  every  other  Amer- 
ican city  which  has  made  the  administrative  mistake  of 
not  separating  its  school  management  entirely  from  its 
city  hall.  The  recent  experiences  of  Chicago  arc  but  the 
latest  evidence  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  allowing  the 
schools  to  be  a  department  of  the  city  government.  "  Noth- 
ing is  clearer,"  writes  President  Kliot,  "than  the  impossi- 
bility of  managing  well  the  school  alTairs  of  a  large  city, 
if  its  school  board  has  no  independent  income  on  which,  it 
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can  rely  for  the  current  year  and  predict  with  reasonable 
accuracy  for  several  years  to  come."  Without  it,  the 
element  of  planning  is  almost  completely  taken  away 
and  all  the  economies  which  careful  planning  can  accom- 
plish are  denied  it. 

A  small  board  of  education  is  clearly  necessary.  It 
should  have  complete  responsibiUty  for  the  financial  and 
administrative  control  and  directions  of  the  schools. 

THE  MAKING  OF  THE)  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

*'We  believe  the  board  of  education  should  be  reduced 
in  size  to  eight  members,  modelled  on  the  present  organ- 
ization of  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment;  that 
three  of  the  members  should  represent  the  city  at  large, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor,  and  that  each  of  the  five 
boroughs  should  have  a  representative,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  respective  borough  presidents;  that  to  each  of  the 
members  representing  the  city  at  large  there  be  given  three 
votes ;  that  to  each  of  the  members  representing  the  boroughs 
of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  there  be  given  two  votes; 
while  to  each  of  the  members  representing  the  other  boroughs 
there  be  given  one  vote."  (Goodnow-Howe  report,  p.  23.) 
This  is  a  very  curious  method  of  creating  a  board  of  educa- 
tion. There  is  perhaps  a  good  reason  for  plural  voting  in 
the  board  of  estimate,  for  it  is  made  up  of  officers  in  charge 
of  the  several  departments  of  the  city's  government,  whose 
degrees  of  responsibility  are  measurably  different.  That 
would  not  be  the  case  in  the  board  of  education,  and  plural 
voting  there  would  make  unity  of  understanding  impossi- 
ble. Again,  how  could  responsibiUty  for  the  school  gov- 
ernment be  definitely  located  in  such  a  scheme?  The  differ- 
ent members  of  the  board  would  sit  as  representatives  of 
different  constituencies.  At  present,  while  a  specified 
number  of  its  members  must  reside  in  each  of  the  five  bor- 
oughs, each  member  as  soon  as  he  is  seated  represents 
the  city  as  a  whole,  which  is  a  vastly  better  plan. 

''As  a  possible  alternative  to  the  above  organization  all 
of  the  members  of  the  board  of  education  might  be  appointed 
by  the  mayor,  with  proper  distribution  to  boroughs  and 
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with  voting  power  and  length  of  term  assigned  as  suggested 
in  the  preceding  paragrapji. 

"Under  the  first  proposal  the  board  of  education  would 
more  closely  represent  the  opinions  and  needs  of  the  various 
boroughs  composing  the  city.  Under  the  latter  plan  of 
appointment  by  the  mayor  responsibihty  would  be  more 
definitely  locaHzed  than  in  the  first  proposal.  The  mayor 
would  become  the  fountainhead  of  education  in  the  city, 
as  he  is  at  present  *  *  *  ."  (Goodnow-Howe  report, 
pp.  23,  24.) 

But  what  is  this  board,  so  carefully  provided,  to  do? 
It  is  "to  act  as  a  body  on  all  questions  of  pohcy."  But 
not  to  act  with  authority.  "Concentration  of  financial 
responsibility  is,  indeed,  perhaps  more  necessary  in  the 
•case  of  education  than  in  the  case  of  other  activities  car- 
ried on  in  the  city  *  *  *  *  ."  But  by  concentra- 
tion is  not  meant  concentration  in  the  board  of  education 
b)ut  concentration  in  the  board  of  estimate,  and  why? 
Because  the  board  of  education  has  been  created  in  such 
a  way  that  it  is  responsible  to  the  mayor  and  not  to  the 
people.  "We  would  suggest,  too,  that  the  board  of  esti- 
mate and  apportionment  have  power  to  segregate  the 
school  budget  only  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  it  to  deter- 
mine large  questions  of  policy,  because  it  alone,  by  elec- 
tion, is  directly  responsible  to  the  public.  *  *  *  * 
By  such  an  arrangement  the  board  of  education  would 
be  the  poHcy  proposing  body,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  as  at  present." 
(Goodnow-Howe  report,  pp.  27,  28.) 

But  "what  sort  of  reason  is  that,"  asks  Edmund  Burke, 
■"in  which  one  set  of  men  deliberate  and  another  decide," 
and  where  those  who  form  the  conclusions  are  miles  away 
from  those  who  hear  the  arguments?  We  must  look  at 
the  facts  and  the  historical  relations,  he  maintained,  and 
not  at  abstractions  or  the  speculations  of  theorists.  The 
facts  and  the  historical  relations  have  proven  over  and 
over  again  that  it  is  impossible  to  define  this  two-headed 
method  of  school  administration  so  that  it  will  work.     If 
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experience  on  this  subject  both  in  New  York  City  and 
out  of  it  is  reckoned  up,  New  York  will  not  find  it  to  her 
advantage  either  financial  or  educational  to  furnish  one 
more  proof  that  failure  lies  along  this  road.  If  she  wants 
her  schools  administered  as  a  branch  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, let  her  give  her  board  of  estimate  full  power  to 
appoint  a  commissioner  of  education  and  to  itself  act  as. 
the  board  of  education,  shaping  the  fiscal  and  the  educa- 
tional policies  which  he  as  its  educational  executive  shall 
carry  out.  lyCt  her  not  be  deluded  by  believing  that  she 
has  the  safeguard  of  a  board  of  education  when  the  board 
of  education  is  one  in  name  only  and  the  real  school  admin- 
istration is  part  and  parcel  of  the  political  system.  But 
if  it  wants  its  public  schools  conducted  for  the  education 
of  the  children,  let  it  elect  a  small  board  of  education  from 
the  city  at  large  and  give  it  exclusive  power  to  provide 
whatsoever  things  are  needful  for  the  proper  conduct  of 
the  schools  and  to  conduct  them,  being  as  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  public  for  the  tax  it  may  levy  for  school  pur- 
poses as  the  board  of  estimate  now  is,  and  vastly  more  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  schools 
than  either  the  board  of  estimate  or  the  board  of  educa- 
tion now  is  or  can  be  under  any  two-headed  division  of 
authority  whatsoever.  Thus  the  mayor  will  cease  to  be 
"the  fountainhead  of  education  in  the  city,"  and  a  small 
group  of  representative  citizens  of  the  highest  capacity 
and  integrity  who  are  not  professional  politicians  but  busi- 
ness men,  administrators  of  large  undertakings,  and  pro- 
fessional men  of  standing  will  be  found  who  will  regard 
it  as  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  take  their  turn  in  guard- 
ing the  highest  trust  which  the  community  has  created. 

Ernest  C  Moore 

Harvard  University 


VI 
JUVENII.E  COURTS 

The  first  Children's  Court  on  the  American  continent 
was  established  in  Toronto  in  1894.  'This  fact  is  of  chrono- 
logical interest  only,  for  it  appears  that  the  court  did  httle, 
if  anything,  to  entitle  it  to  serious  consideration  as  the  first 
purely  juvenile  court.  There  is  some  controversy  as  to 
the  state  in  the  Union  which  deserves  the  credit  of  having 
estabHshed  the  first  children's  court  in  this  country.  That 
honor  is  claimed  for  Rhode  Island,  which  state  in  May, 
1898,  enacted  a  statute  separating  juvenile  from  adult 
criminals  in  court  proceedings. 

It  is  a  generally  accepted  fact,  however,  that  real  juve- 
nile court  legislation  on  this  continent  began  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Chicago  juvenile  court  in  1899.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Henry  W.  Thurston,  who  served  for  a  time 
as  chief  probation  officer  of  the  court,  "boys  of  eight,  nine, 
ten,  eleven,  and  twelve  years  were  constantly  found  in  jail 
for  no  greater  offenses  than  thefts  of  pigeons  from  back 
yards,  fruit  from  street  stands,  and  grain  from  railroad 
tracks.  The  records  of  the  Bridewell  also  were  full  of  cases 
of  boys  of  the  same  ages,  sent  there  on  fines  to  be  worked 
out.  During  the  six  months  previous  to  July  i,  1899, 
332  such  boys  from  nine  to  sixteen  were  thus  sent  to  the 
Bridewell." 

The  inauguration  of  this  court  was  a  significant  event. 
Its  inception  marked  a  complete  transformation  in  the  at- 
titude of  society  toward  the  juvenile  delinquent.  The 
proceedings,  as  far  as  possible,  were  similar  to  proceedings 
in  chancery.  The  attitude  of  the  court  was  parental. 
The  position  of  the  judge  was  similar  to  that  of  a  wise  father 
deahng  with  an  erring  child.  Its  probation  olliccrs  were 
used  as  investigators  to  secure  tlie  necessary  sociological 
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data  for  the  judge  who  tried  the  case.  From  the  start, 
in  the  environments  investigated,  bad  conditions  were 
generally  discovered.  Often  well-grown  children  of  both 
sexes  were  found  to  have  the  same  sleeping  apartment  and 
in  some  cases  even  the  same  bed.  Often  it  was  found  that 
the  earning  capacity  of  the  father  was  ample  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  family  but  the  money  was  dissipated  in  vicious 
expenditures. 

The  proceedings  in  this  court  were  informal.  The  rules 
of  evidence  to  some  degree  were  even  disregarded.  Inter- 
views with  parents  were  had  and  a  study  of  the  child  was 
made  from  the  standpoint  of  heredity  and  environment. 
There  was  no  formal  complaint  or  indictment — ^no  accusa- 
tion of  crime.  A  petition  was  filed  alleging  that  a  certain 
•condition  existed.  A  summons  was  issued  and  if  that 
proved  unavaiUng,  on  an  affidavit  stating  the  facts,  a  war- 
rant was  made  out.  The  child  was  brought  into  court 
not  by  a  poHceman  but  by  a  probation  officer  or  the  child's 
parents.  The  act  expressly  provided  that  no  child  should 
be  kept  in  a  police  station  or  a  jail  but  in  a  suitable  place 
provided  by  city  or  county  authorities.  There  was  no 
prosecutor  to  represent  the  state.  On  the  contrary,  there 
was  a  probation  officer  to  represent  the  interests  of  the 
child.  The  probation  officer  was  not  held  to  the  strict 
rules  of  evidence  and  he  could  testify  to  matters  of  hearsay 
learned  from  the  neighbors,  the  teachers,  the  pastors  or 
other  interested  and  competent  persons.  The  law  provided 
that  a  jury  might  be  called  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge 
or  at  the  demand  of  the  parents  but  such  a  jury  consisted 
of  six  men,  not  of  the  usual  common  law  jury  of  twelve. 
No  verdict  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  child  was  ren- 
dered but  only  a  verdict  as  to  the  condition  of  the  child. 

When  a  child  was  found  delinquent  the  judge  was  em- 
powered to  use  a  wide  discretion.  The  child  could  be  re- 
turned to  his  home  under  the  care  of  the  probation  officer 
or  the  officer  would  be  directed  to  find  a  foster  home  for  the 
delinquent.  The  child  could  be  committed  to  the  care 
of  some  child-helping  society  or  sent  to  a  reformatory  not 
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however  for  punishment  but  for  care  and  training.  The 
judge  could  retain  his  jurisdiction  and  watch  over  the  future 
welfare  of  the  child. 

A  close  examination  of  these  provisions  reveals  the  evi- 
dent intent  of  the  framers  of  this  law  to  strip  the  children's 
court  of  practically  every  vestige  of  criminal  procedure. 
The  usual  criminal  routine  was  eliminated  and  the  time- 
honored  idea  of  punishment — "an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth" —  was  abolished.  But  the  framers  of 
this  law  denied  that  this  great  step  in  advance  was  a  rad- 
ical departure  from  safe  legal  principles.  They  claimed 
that  their  legislation  for  juvenile  protection  was  based  on 
an  ancient  and  recognized  principle  of  law — that  in  treat- 
ing the  child  as  a  ward  of  the  state  to  be  protected  by  the 
authority  of  the  court  and  not  in  any  sense  as  a  criminal 
to  be  punished  by  it,  they  were  supported  by  legal  prin- 
ciple and  legal  authority. 

For  over  two  centuries  the  Courts  of  Chancery  in  Eng- 
land have  exercised  jurisdiction  over  the  unfortunate  child. 
The  definite  legal  question  at  issue  is  the  right  of  the  court 
to  control  the  custody  of  the  child,  its  right  to  take  it 
from  the  estabHshed  legal  control  of  its  parents  and  guard- 
ians. The  case  of  Creuze  vs.  Hunter,  2Bro.  C.  C,  decided 
by  Lord  Thiu-low  was  cited  as  a  precedent  in  this  connec- 
tion. The^  Lord  Chancellor  restrained  the  father  from 
interfering  with  the  education  and  care  of  the  child,  ob- 
serving that  he  would  not  allow  the  color  of  parental  authority 
to  work  the  ruin  of  a  child.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
was  questioned  but  Lord  Thurlow  decided  that  the  chan- 
cery court  had  arms  long  enough  to  reach  out  and  protect 
a  child  from  criminal  or  immoral  parents. 

The  case  that  is  cited  as  the  leading  authority  both  in 
England  and  the  United  States  is  Wellesley  vs.  Wellesley 
reported  in  2  Russ.  I  (1827)  and  affirmed  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  2  Bligh  N.  S.  124.  Lord  Eklon  delivered  the  judg- 
ment and  took  from  the  Duke  of  Wellesley  his  children 
on  the  ground  that  the  Duke  was  profligate  and  inunoral. 
The  point  was  raised  in  opposition  that  the  court  had  no 
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jurisdiction  because  there  were  no  property  interests  in- 
volved. Lord  Eldon  decided  that  the  Crown  was  the  ulti- 
mate parent  of  all  the  children  in  the  kingdom.  That 
in  the  event  of  a  parent  forfeiting  his  natural  right  by  mis- 
conduct, the  king  as  parens  patriae  thru  his  chan- 
cellor will  intervene  and  protect  the  child  by  removing 
him  from  his  environment.  The  Lord  Chancellor  thus 
extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chancery  court  over  every 
child  in  the  kingdom  and  specifically  answered  the  objec- 
tion that  the  court  had  jurisdiction  only  in  cases  where 
property  rights  were  involved. 

"It  is  not  from  any  want  of  jurisdiction  that  it  does  not 
act,  but  from  a  want  of  means  to  exercise  its  jurisdiction,  be- 
cause the  court  can  not  take  upon  itself  the  maintenance 
of  every  child  in  the  kingdom.  It  can  exercise  this  juris- 
diction fully  and  practically  only  where  it  has  the  means 
of  applying  property  for  the  maintenance  of  the  infant." 

To  the  great  Lord  Chancellor  there  was  no  question  as 
to  the  law.  The  court,  however,  lacked  the  money  to  exer- 
cise its  jurisdiction  except  where  it  could  utilize  some 
property.  This  lack  of  means  on  the  part  of  the  coint 
has  been  met  in  recent  times,  as  Judge  Mack  of  Chicago 
points  out,  by  the  extension  of  parental  obligations  and 
thru  public  grants  of  money  or  institutions  for  the  sup- 
port, maintenance,  and  education  of  the  children. 

In  the  early  Illinois  case  of  Cowles  vs.  Cowles  (3  Gil- 
man,  435)  decided  in  1846  the  court  said: 

"The  power  of  the  court  of  chancery  to  interfere  with 
and  control  not  only  the  estates  but  the  persons  of  all  minors 
within  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction,  is  of  very  ancient  origin 
and  can  not  now  be  questioned.  This  is  a  power  which 
must  necessarily  exist  somewhere  in  every  well-regulated 
society,  and  more  especially  in  a  repubHcan  government. 
A  jurisdiction  thus  extensive  and  liable,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  enter  into  the  domestic  relations  of  every  family  in  the 
community,  is  necessarily  of  a  very  dehcate  and  even  of  a 
very  embarrassing  nature;  and  yet  its  exercise  is  indis- 
pensable in  every  well-governed  society.     It  is  indispensa- 
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bly  necessary  to  protect  the  persons  and  preserve  the 
property  of  those  who  are  unable  to  protect  and  take  care 
of  themselves." 

In  this  country,  courts  of  last  resort,  when  they  have 
been  called  upon  to  construe  the  laws  creating  juvenile 
courts  have  uniformly  upheld  the  right  of  these  courts  to 
control  the  custody  of  the  child.  They  have  done  this 
on  the  broad  legal  principle  that  these  courts  are  exercising 
a  power  derived  from  the  chancery  courts  of  England 
which  held  from  early  times  that  such  right  existed  where 
ill-treatment,  cruelty,  drunkenness,  or  a  debauched  en- 
vironment was  shown. 

The  legal  bases  claimed  for  juvenile  court  legislation 
still  afford  ground  for  dispute.  It  is  argued  that  these 
courts  are  a  distinct  usurpation  of  power.  It  is  contended 
that  precedents  do  not  justify  the  chancery  principles  as- 
sumed. It  is  pointed  out  that  while  chancellors  did  re- 
move children  the  circumstances  were  quite  different. 
Courts  of  equity  interfered  only  where  some  property 
rights  were  involved.  The  protection  of  the  child  was 
incidental  to  the  protection  of  his  property  rights.  Where 
they  were  not  concerned  the  chancellor  could  not  step  in. 
If  the  parent  or  child  had  property  it  was  a  simple  matter. 
The  coiut  made  an  order  setting  aside  a  part  of  the  estate 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  child  but  when  there  was  no 
property  the  court  was  powerless  because  it  could  not  take 
upon  itself  the  support  of  the  child. 

The  leading  cases  cited  above  and  in  particular  the  case 
of  Wellesley  vs.  Wellesley  are  the  strong  legal  precedents 
relied  upon  by  the  advocates  of  children's  courts  to  estab- 
lish their  claim  that  these  courts  are  in  the  nature  of  chan- 
cery proceedings.  The  doctrine  of  Lord  Eldon  that  the 
king  is  parens  patriae  or,  stated  in  another  way,  that  the 
state  is  the  ultimate  parent  of  all  the  children,  was  given 
a  far-reaching  application  by  the  Illinois  legislation  of  1899 
and  the  children's  courts  are  modelled  after  it. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  cases  cited  above  relate  wholly 
to  neglected  children.     It  is  the  consensus   of  oi)inion  to- 
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day  to  eliminate  the  case  of  these  children  from  the  juvenile 
court.  The  care  of  these  children  can  be  assumed  by  church 
and  relief  organizations.  This  is  done  under  the  Massa- 
chusetts law  and  under  the  Missouri  law  since  July,  1909. 

The  delinquent  child  presents  the  great  problem  for 
these  courts.  He  is  a  law-breaker  and  an  offender.  Ex- 
cept in  places  where  juvenile  courts  are  established  the 
only  way  to  reach  him  is  by  arrest  and  conviction  for  a  specific 
offense.  This  is  the  case  thruout  the  larger  part  of  the 
United  States  and  particularly  is  it  so  in  rtu-al  communi- 
ties. Juvenile  courts  are  largely  restricted  to  cities.  As  an 
instance  of  this,  the  city  of  Buffalo  has  a  juvenile  court 
of  the  advanced  type.  Any  child  found  delinquent  in  the 
city  of  Buffalo  is  brought  before  this  court  but  outside 
of  the  limits  of  Buffalo,  a  delinquent  child  is  tried  by  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  in  Erie  County. 

At  common  law  a  child  who  had  attained  the  age  of 
seven  was  considered  to  have  reached  the  age  of  legal  re- 
sponsibility for  criminal  acts.  Below  that  point  he  could 
not  be  held  responsible.  There  is  a  case  on  record  in  Eng- 
land of  a  child  of  eight  having  been  hanged.  From  time 
to  time  both  in  this  country  and  in  England  statutes  have 
been  enacted  fixing  the  age  limit  below  which  there  was  no 
criminal  responsibility.  Juvenile  court  legislation  has  car- 
ried this  idea  forward.  It  has  provided  that  no  child  of 
sixteen,  in  some  cases  seventeen,  or  under,  shall  be  deemed 
a  criminal  for  violation  of  the  law.  The  court  undertakes 
to  apply  the  same  procedure  to  the  delinquent  as  it  would 
to  the  neglected.  That  is  to  say,  the  delinquent  child  is  a 
ward  of  the  state  and  is  in  the  protecting  arms  of  the  state. 
This  is  the  distinct  contribution  of  the  juvenile  court  legis- 
lation of  this  country  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
juvenile  crime. 

This  is  a  fine  conception  of  the  duty  of  the  court  and  it 
marks  a  great  advance  in  the  treatment  of  these  unfor- 
tunates. But  it  is  nevertheless  quite  a  radical  step  and 
one  that  must  receive  careful  consideration  and  be  fortified 
by    practical    experience    before    it    is    finally     adopted. 
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The  western  part  of  the  United  States  generally  speaking, 
is  in  advance  of  the  eastern  section  in  this  conception  of 
the  province  of  a  children's  court.  In  the  latter  most  of 
these  courts  still  continue  to  be  criminal  courts.  The  sole 
question  before  the  court  is  "Did  this  child  commit  the 
specific  act  with  which  he  is  charged?"  The  rules  of  evi- 
dence are  strictly  followed.  If  the  charge  is  not  technically 
sustained  he  is  dismist.  If  it  is  proven,  the  child  is  com- 
mitted, fined,  paroled  to  a  certain  day  or  sentence  is  sus- 
pended. He  has  been  given  an  absolutely  fair  trial  and 
punishment  adequate  to  the  offense  has  been  awarded. 

But  the  advocates  of  an  advanced  pohcy  in  juvenile 
courts  argue  that  back  of  the  child  there  are  social  condi- 
tions that  ought  to  be  sought  out  and  remedied  for  the 
children's  sake.  This  is  the  main  consideration  urged 
for  an  enhghtened  method  of  caring  for  juvenile  dehnquents 
and  a  trial  in  court,  technically  conducted  and  concluded 
by  a  technical  verdict,  is  a  minor  consideration.  Not  the 
majesty  of  the  law  is  to  be  considered  but  the  condition  of 
the  child  and  what  has  caused  this  condition  is  to  be  ex- 
amined into  and  remedied. 

It  can  readily  be  seen,  therefore,  that  juvenile  courts 
established  on  the  advanced  basis  of  the  Illinois  legisla- 
tion of  1899  have  created  a  new  status  for  courts — some- 
thing indeed  entirely  new  in  the  conception  of  a  court  of 
law.  They  still  retain  their  judicial  standing  but  they 
have,  as  a  significant  addition,  become  social  instruments 
to  help  and  reform  deHnquent  children.  The  philanthropic 
side  is  even  becoming  emphasized.  Not  only  has  the  court 
been  stript  of  most  of  its  routine  as  a  law  court  but  radical 
suggestions  are  advanced  which  have  solely  in  view  the  in- 
terest and  welfare  of  the  child  but  which  are  very  much 
questioned  by  many  who  have  given  the  matter  some 
thought. 

Bernard  Flexner,  of  Louisville,  who  is  admittedly  an  ex- 
pert on  juvenile  court  legislation,  said  recently:  "It  is  a 
mistake  to  insist,  as  we  have  done  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, on  the  work  on  its  philanthropic  side  to  the  exclusion 
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of  its  legal  aspect.  Important  as  it  is,  the  social  side  is 
but  one  phase.  We  have  needlessly  created  the  impres- 
sion that  the  work  has  a  remote  connection  only  with 
previously  estabHshed  legal  principles.  The  movement 
can  not  permanently  endure  as  a  philanthropic  device. 
It  can  only  succeed  when  viewed  as  a  court  intimately 
bound  with  the  judicial  machinery  of  the  state.  When 
one  considers  the  legal  questions  that  are  present  in  the 
thousand  cases  that  come  before  the  juvenile  court  judge, 
it  is  idle  to  think  of  disposing  of  them  in  any  other  way 
than  thru  the  intervention  of  a  court  following  more  or 
less  faithfully  established  principles  of  law.  The  whole- 
some restraint  that  a  regard  for  legal  principles  puts  upon 
the  juvenile  court  judge  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  before  him." 

As  regards  the  right  of  a  trial  by  jury  it  is  seriously  pro- 
posed that  it  be  abolished  in  juvenile  courts.  It  is  said 
that  this  right  is  so  seldom  claimed  in  these  cases  as  to  be 
almost  negligible.  In  laws  establishing  these  courts  the 
provisions  for  a  jury  trial  is  usually  inserted  but  mainly 
as  a  concession  to  conservative  legal  tradition.  It  is 
feared,  moreover,  that  courts  of  last  resort  might  declare 
that  a  juvenile  court  minus  this  right  would  violate  the 
constitutional  safeguard  in  regard  to  a  trial  by  jury.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  courts  of  last  resort  have  uniformly 
held  that  a  juvenile  coiurt  is  not  a  criminal  court  or  a  quasi- 
criminal  court  and  that  the  omission  of  this  provision  is 
not  fatal.  This  view  is  well  stated  in  the  Pennsylvania 
case  of  Commonwealth  vs.  Fisher  (213  Pa.  St.,  48). 

"To  save  a  child  from  becoming  a  criminal  or  from  con- 
tinuing in  a  career  of  crime,  to  end  in  maturer  years  in 
pubHc  punishment  and  disgrace,  the  legislature  may  surely 
provide  for  the  salvation  of  such  a  child,  if  its  parents  or 
guardians  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  so,  by  bringing 
it  into  one  of  the  courts  of  the  state  without  any  process 
at  all  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  it  to  the  state's  guard- 
ianship and  protection. 

''The  action  is  not  for  the  trial  of  a  child  charged  with  a 
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crime,  but  is  mercifully  to  save  it  from  such  an  ordeal 
with  the  prison  or  penitentiary  in  its  wake  if  the  child's 
own  good  and  the  best  interests  of  the  state  justify  such 
salvation.  Whether  the  child  deserves  to  be  saved  by  the 
state  is  no  more  a  question  for  a  jury  than  whether  the 
father,  if  able  to  save  it,  ought  to  save  it.  The  act  is  but 
an  exercise  by  the  state  of  its  supreme  power  over  the  wel- 
fare of  the  child,  taking  its  age  into  consideration. 

"The  design  is  not  punishment,  nor  the  restraint,  imprison- 
ment, any  more  than  is  the  wholesome  restraint  which  a 
parent  exercises  over  his  child.  The  severity  in  either 
case  must  necessarily  be  tempered  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  particular  situation.  There  is  no  probabihty  in  the 
proper  administration  of  the  law  of  the  child's  Uberty  be- 
ing unduly  invaded.  Every  statute  which  is  designed  to 
give  protection,  care,  and  training  to  the  children,  as  a 
needed  substitute  for  parental  authority,  and  performance 
of  parental  duty,  is  but  a  recognition  of  the  duty  of  the 
state  as  the  legitimate  guardian  and  protector  of  children 
where  other  guardianship  fails.  No  constitutional  right 
is  violated." 

Again  with  a  view  to  the  good  of  the  child  the  private 
hearing  is  advocated.  The  purpose  is  to  have  the  judge 
talk  to  the  child  alone,  if  the  parents  do  not  object,  with  the 
idea  of  more  correctly  ascertaining  the  cause  of  the  delin- 
quency and  prescribing  the  adequate  remedy.  Of  course, 
in  the  case  of  girl  delinquents  a  woman  ought  to  be  pres- 
ent. One  advantage  of  a  private  hearing  is  the  much  more 
favorable  opportunities  than  exist  in  a  public  hearing  for 
finding  out  the  facts  and  causes  of  the  child's  delinquency. 
Delinquency  laws  sometimes  expressly  declare  that  the  treat- 
ment of  the  child  under  them  shall  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
like  that  which  children  shall  receive  from  their  parents. 
Then  again  the  judge  confers  with  the  parent  and  the  child 
like  a  physician  in  his  office.  A  bold  child  can  not  pose 
as  a  hero  under  such  circumstances.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
admonish  a  parent,  and  this  of  course  frequently  happens, 
a  child  does  not  lose  whatever  vestige  of  respect  it  may  have 
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for  parental  authority  by  having  that  authority  weakened 
in  his  presence  by  a  judicial  reprimand.  Again  children 
do  not  hear  each  other's  cases  nor  are  they  pilloried  in 
public. 

In  such  a  hearing  curiosity  seekers  are  eliminated.  Oc- 
casional natural  outbursts  of  rage  or  passion  which,  occur- 
ring at  a  formal  hearing,  would  call  for  reprimand  to  sus- 
tain judicial  dignity  might  be  lookt  upon  with  leniency 
when  occurring  in  private.  The  feeUngs  of  parents  can 
also  be  effectively  spared.  In  cases  involving  children 
strong  men  will  weep  and  mothers  will  be  prostrated. 
In  the  privacy  of  the  judge's  room  these  unfortunate  peo- 
ple can  be  protected  in  their  grief  and  deep  trouble. 

In  the  particulars  enumerated  above  it  is  very  evident 
that  the  only  motive  is  the  praiseworthy  one  of  protecting 
an  erring  and  delinquent  child  or  its  unfortunate  parents. 
But  legally  speaking  it  is  a  very  radical  departtu-e  from 
the  long-estabHshed  principle  of  <  full  pubHcity  in  court 
proceedings.  The  hearing  in  a  children's  court  can  result 
in  confinement  in  a  reform  school  or  in  the  severance  of 
parental  relations.  A  child  may  be  deprived  of  his  Hberty 
and  a  parent  ^lay  be  deprived  of  his  child.  Judge  Baker 
of  the  juvenile  court  of  Boston,  who  argues  judicially  for 
a  private  hearing,  points  out  that  here  the  analogy  of  the 
judge  to  the  teacher  or  the  physician  breaks  down.  No 
teacher  or  physician  can  deprive  a  child  of  liberty  or  sever 
a  parental  relation.  There  is  another  objection  to  a  "pri- 
vate hearing"  that  to  many  thoughtful  people  is  vital — 
and  that  is  the  incalculable  harm  that  could  be  accom- 
plished in  such  a  hearing  by  a  careless,  prejudiced,  ec- 
centric, or  unfit  judge. 

An  excellent  method  to  protect  the  child  is  to  secure  as 
far  as  possible  some  of  the  benefits  of  a  private  hearing 
without  encountering  formidable  legal  opposition.  This 
can  be  done  by  limiting  publicity  and  by  forbidding  news- 
paper accounts  of  proceedings.  The  deHnquent  can  be 
protected  by  excluding  all  minors  except  the  offender 
and  the  juvenile  witnesses.     Spectators  can  be  kept  at  a 
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distance  from  the  judge's  bench  so  that  the  judge  may  be 
free  to  talk  with  the  child.  Other  children  are  thus  pre- 
vented from  hearing  these  cases.  These  methods  may 
not  be  so  natural  or  efficacious  as  the  '* private  hearing" 
but  they  are  eminently  safe  and  rationally  conservative 

The  juvenile  courts  of  New  York  State  are  generally 
speaking  conservative  in  their  operation.  The  laws  es- 
tabhshing  these  courts  are  by  no  means  uniform.  The 
children's  court  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  for  example,  is  part 
of  the  municipal  court.  In  the  act  which  estabhshed 
this  court  an  effort  was  made  to  get  away  from  a  purely 
criminal  trial  and,  instead,  consider  the  child  as  in  need 
of  the  care  and  protection  of  the  state.  One  radical  de- 
parture here  is  the  power  the  court  was  given  to  place  a 
child  on  probation  before  conviction.  In  the  other  courts 
of  the  state  this  power  can  only  be  exercised  after  convic- 
tion. Again,  the  Buffalo  court  may  without  a  trial  ad- 
judge a  child  to  be  in  need  of  the  care  and  protection  of 
the  state.  According  to  statute  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
court  is  restricted  to  the  city  of  Buffalo.  As  pointed  out 
before,  a  child  in  Erie  County  outside  the  Hmits  of  the 
city  of  Buffalo  who  violates  the  law  is  taken  before  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  and  tried  as  a  criminal. 

Recent  legislative  and  administrative  changes  have  ma- 
terially improved  the  status  of  Children's  Courts  in  New 
York  City.  The  Page  Law  has  estabhshed  five  juvenile 
courts,  one  for  each  county  in  the  greater  city.  The  former 
method  of  rotating  the  justices  of  the  Special  Sessions  for  a 
short  assignment  of  three  months  in  these  courts,  has  now 
been  definitely  abandoned.  The  assignment  is  now  for  a 
year  but  the  settled  policy  is  to  re-assign  the  same  judges 
so  as  to  provide  permanent  specialists  of  experience  and 
training.  All  suggestion  of  criminal  jurisdiction  has  l)ecn 
carefully  removed.  The  term  Court  of  Special  vSessions  no- 
where appears  in  the  processes  of  the  Children's  Court  nor 
is  there  any  sign  to  that  effect  in  or  about  the  building. 

The  character  of  the  trial  of  the  child  in  these  courts 
differs  radically  from  that  of  the  advanced  children's  courts 
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thruout  the  country.  There  is  the  traditional  legal  formality. 
The  justice  seated  behind  the  conventional  bench  is  robed  in 
silk.  The  proceeding  is  a  strictly  criminal  one.  A 
specific  charge  is  formulated,  the  rules  of  evidence  are  ob- 
served and  the  defendant  found  guilty  or  not  guilty. 

These  courts  have  been  criticized  because  in  this  respect 
they  are  out  of  harmony  with  the  basic  principles  of  ad- 
vanced children's  court  practise.  But  they  are  also  strongly 
defended  on  the  ground  that  the  peculiar  cosmopolitan 
features  of  New  York  Hfe  make  it  necessary  for  the  law  to 
maintain  its  outward  majesty  and  dignity.  A  kindly  gen- 
tleman behind  a  table  in  a  private  room  will  not  impress 
the  ignorant.  A  justice  in  silk  robes  embodying  the  con- 
ventional majesty  of  the  law  will.  The  learned  and  able  Chief 
Justice  of  the  special  sessions  court,  Isaac  F.  Russell,  states 
that  his  court  tries  children's  cases  in  twenty-seven  lan- 
guages— Syrian,  Coptic,  Hungarian,  Mongolian,  and  others. 
He  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  the  robes  and  the 
attendant  formality.  Judge  Wilkins  of  Brooklyn  has  dis- 
carded the  robes  and  heard  cases  in  private,  but  neverthe- 
less the  proceeding  is  a  criminal  proceeding. 

Bernard  Flexner  says,  "The  measure  of  a  court's  work 
depends  on  the  efficiency  of  the  social  side.  The  proba- 
tion officer,  the  detention  home,  the  clinic,  each  must  be 
carefully  organized."  Judge  De  Lacey  of  the  juvenile 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  says  that  probation  is 
character  building.  It  is  custodial  care  exercised  without 
incarceration.  The  probation  officer  is  the  right  hand  of 
the  court  and  on  his  efficiency  depends  to  a  large  degree 
the  practical  success  of  the  court.  He  is  or  ought  to  be  an 
expert  on  the  conditions  surrounding  a  delinquent  and  he 
ought  to  exercise  a  strict  control  over  the  wards  of  the 
court  placed  in  his  charge.  If  probation  officers  are  incom- 
petent for  their  duties  the  court  breaks  down  at  a  vital 
point.  If  they  are  insufficient  in  number  the  court  is  ham- 
pered in  its  work.  Homer  Folks  in  an  address  before  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  in  1906 
pointed  out  that  probation  **is  not  necessarily  nor  prefera- 
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bly  a  judicial,  but  it  is  an  executive  function."  It  is  analo- 
gous to  the  ancient  procedure  followed  in  the  courts  of  chan- 
cery where  the  chancellor  found  it  necessary  to  provide 
for  a  ward  of  the  court.  The  judgment  of  the  court  to  the 
effect  that  the  infant  shall  be  maintained  and  educated 
was  the  exercise  of  a  judicial  function.  Carrying  out  the 
judgment  of  the  court  is  a  ministerial  function  and  is  com- 
parable to  the  work  of  a  probation  officer  after  the  child 
has  been  placed  on  probation. 

A  cHnic  is  recommended  for  each  juvenile  court  on  the 
ground  that  such  a  department  will  correct  patent  physical 
defects  in  the  child  which  are  in  a  large  degree  responsi- 
ble for  his  violation  of  the  law.  The  right  to  compel  a 
child  to  submit  to  a  physical  examination  is  vigorously 
resisted.  This  opposition  is  based  on  the  legal  proposi- 
tion that  a  child  can  not  be  compelled  to  give  evidence 
against  himself  and  that  a  compulsory  examination  has 
that  effect.  The  advocates  of  this  examination  say  that 
this  objection  does  not  hold  in  a  children's  court  case  be- 
cause the  hearing  is  not  a  criminal  proceeding.  The  idea 
is  making  way  slowly.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  practically 
abandoned. 

As  a  step  in  advance,  it  is  seriously  proposed  by  such  an 
expert  as  Flexner  to  strike  from  the  law  all  that  relates  to  a 
jury  trial  and  to  strike  out  everything  relating  to  criminal 
procedure.  The  law  now  defines  "a  dehnquent  child" 
or  a  "wayward  child"  or  a  "juvenile  delinquent."  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  the  child  is  declared  to  be  one 
or  the  other.  It  is  a  judgment  against  the  child.  Flexner 
would  rewrite  the  law  entirely  and  instead  of  declaring 
the  child  "a  juvenile  delinquent"  or  "wayward"  he  would 
have  the  judge  merely  decide  that  the  child  was  in  need 
of  the  care  and  protection  of  the  state.  This  would  re- 
move any  stigma  from  the  child  and  is  a  logical  develop- 
ment of  the  chancery  principle  that  the  child  is  the  ward 
of  the  state.  Flexner  believes  that  we  should  get  away 
altogether  from  the  criminal  terminology.  We  institute 
a  proceeding  in  chancery  for  the  express  puri)ose  of  pro- 
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tec  ting  the  child.  We  want  no  stigma  to  attach  to  him 
and  yet  we  publish  reports  of  the  juvenile  courts  subdividing 
these  cases  according  to  the  rigid  classification  of  the  crim- 
inal law  into  grand  and  petit  larceny,  burglary,  arson, 
and  so  on  thru  the  entire  Hst.  This  classification  is  ad- 
hered to  on  the  theory  that  the  time  necessary  to  cure  a 
child  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  act  with  which  he 
is  charged.  Flexner  questions  this  theory  because  as  a 
matter  of  fact  some  of  the  most  difficult  cases  presented 
are  those  covered  by  the  inclusive  terms  "incorrigible" 
or  "habitually  truant."  If  we  are  to  treat  the  child  in 
the  new  spirit  we  must  work  out  some  other  classification. 

Judge  De  Lacey  of  Washington  says,  "While  it  is  intended 
that  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  should  administer  jus- 
tice tempered  with  mercy;  that  he  should  as  far  as  possi- 
ble leave  children  in  the  custody  of  their  own  parents  and 
not  commit  them,  yet  the  judge  must  not  be  so  good  as 
to  be  good  for  nothing.  He  must  not  forget  that  the 
community  must  be  kept  a  safe  place  for  the  residence 
of  the  law  abiding.  To  fail  to  commit  a  juvenile  offender 
to  an  institution  when  conditions  show  that  such  discipline 
and  treatment  are  required  would  be  like  deferring  a  neces- 
sary surgical  operation." 

Judge  Wilkins  of  Brookl)ni  points  out  that  the  tendency 
all  along  the  line  has  been  to  relieve  the  parent  from  respon- 
sibility. The  pubHc  school  system  places  upon  the  state 
the  responsibility  of  the  education  of  the  child.  The  step- 
ping in  by  the  state  to  save  the  ill-used  or  neglected  child 
from  the  home  of  a  drunken  or  immoral  parent  is  another 
move  to  relieve  the  natiu-al  parent  of  parental  responsi- 
bility. He  believes  that  the  attitude  of  pater  patriae 
should  be  relinquished  somewhat  and  the  pater  naturae 
should  be  developed.  He  says,  "It  seems  to  me  the  state 
has  gone  nearly  as  far  as  it  should  in  direct  legislation 
toward  bettering  the  condition  of  and  protecting  from  ill- 
treatment  the  child." 

Joseph  A.  Haniphy 

Public  School  126 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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THE  CASE  SYSTEM  OF  TEACHING  HYGIENE  AND 

PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE  IN  THE  UPPER 

GRADES 

At  the  present  time  the  teaching  of  hygiene  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  is  for  the  most  part  by  exposition,  i.  e.,  the 
teacher  assigns  a  few  pages  from  a  textbook  and  at  recita- 
tion seeks  to  expound  its  lessons  by  questions,  illustrations 
and  references  to  concrete  examples.  The  method  is  like 
teaching  arithmetic  without  problems.  It  does  not  lead 
the  pupil  to  think  for  himself.  It  has  been  our  endeavor 
to  devise  a  system  that  does. 

The  subject  of  preventive  medicine  is  very  hard  for  the 
public  school  teacher  to  get  at.  The  individual's  efficiency 
in  prevention  depends  not  only  upon  an  understanding 
of  the  laws  of  health  but  also  upon  an  understanding  of 
the  early  symptoms  of  disease,  just  as  an  engineer  must 
know  not  only  how  to  keep  his  machine  going  but  how  to 
tell  when  it  starts  to  go  wrong.  Records  of  cases  that  have 
gone  wrong,  await  solution,  are  solved,  and  go  right,  offer 
a  good  opportunity  to  acquire  an  understanding  of  the 
reasons  basic  to  the  laws  of  health  and  an  understanding 
of  why  the  early  symptoms  of  disease  occur. 

The  writer  has  been  employing  the  case  system  in 
teaching  hygiene  and  preventive  medicine  during  the  past 
two  years  in  public  school  work.-  In  using  the  case  sys- 
tem to  teach  hygiene  and  preventive  medicine,  the  teacher 
at  the  start  of  the  lesson  distributes  to  the  pupils  records 
of  specific  cases  of  disease  and  disorders  which  occur  com- 
monly in  every-day  life.  The  cases  are  given  out  just 
as  they  occur  in  life,  i.  e.,  the  diagnosis,  prognosis  and 
treatment  are  not  given  away  but  must  be  thought  out 
by  the  pupil.  The  teacher  is  given  a  teacher's  edition 
which  consists  of  three  things:  (I)  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  case  setting  forth  the  diagnosis,  outcome  and  trcat- 
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ment;  (II)  a  list  of  objects  that  the  case  is  designed  to  ac- 
compHsh;  (III)  an  outHne  of  practical  and  scientific  facts 
used  to  teach  the  lessons  designed  to  accompUsh  the  ob- 
jects. 

As  an  illustration  the  following  case  was  given  out: 

"Michael  P.,  aged  thirty-two,  a  motorman,  had  been 
working  at  his  occupation  about  six  months  when  he  noticed 
that  the  veins  in  his  legs  were  getting  large.  In  six  months 
more  they  were  very  large  and  there  were  more  of  them. 
At  the  end  of  two  years  he  had  masses  of  large,  hard,  knotted 
veins  on  both  legs  and  up  the  inside  of  the  thigh.  The  pain 
in  the  veins  often  kept  him  awake  at  night.  In  speaking 
to  a  friend  about  it,  his  wife  said  that  he  was  troubled 
with  'very  coarse  veins.'  While  driving  his  car  thru 
heavy  traffic  down-town  he  felt  a  sharp  pain  and  soon  his 
foot  felt  wet." 

The  pupils  were  given  three  minutes  to  read  it  over 
and  decide  in  their  own  minds  the  answer  to  three  ques- 
tions: (I)  What  is  the  trouble  with  the  man?  (II) 
What  is  the  outlook  for  him?  (Ill)  What  would  you  do? 
If  the  case  is  of  an  unfamiliar  sort,  the  answers  are  given 
orally.  If  similar  cases  have  been  taken  up  before  and  cor- 
rect answers  are  to  be  expected,  the  answers  are  written 
out  so  that  everyone  commits  himself. 

In  addition  to  the  case  the  teacher  had  been  given  the 
following  subsequent  history  and  outline  of  facts  to  be 
taught:  *'By  the  time  he  reached  the  end  of  the  block 
quite  a  pool  of  blood  had  collected  on  the  floor.  A  doctor 
had  him  sit  down  and  put  his  leg  over  the  back  of  a 
seat.     The  bleeding  stopt. 

''The  direct  objects  of  this  case  are:  (I)  To  prevent  vari- 
cose veins.  (II)  To  prevent  varicose  ulcers.  (Ill)  To  pre- 
vent emboHsm  of  lungs.  (IV)  To  prevent  death  by  hemor- 
rhage. 

"The  incidental  objects  are:  (I)  To  call  attention  to 
the  circulatory  apparatus  especially  the  veins.  (II)  To 
call  attention  to  the  manner  of  venous  circulation.  (Ill)  To 
call  attention  to  the  massage  action  of  the  muscles. 
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"The  first,  second,  and  third  direct  objects  may  be  attacked 
by  Hnes  of  questions  developing  the  following  facts:  (I) 
The  man's  trouble  is  varicose  veins.  (II)  The  cause  is 
the  gravitation  of  the  fluids  to  the  lower  extremities  in  a 
man  constantly  standing  on  his  feet  and  not  moving  around. 
Postmen  do  not  have  varicose  veins.  Motormen  do  very 
commonly.  Traffic  ofiicers  who  stand  still  have  them. 
Patrolmen  do  not.  (Ill)  The  reasons  for  that  are  two: 
(i)  The  heart  is  stimulated  by  exercise  to  pump  harder 
and  better  the  circulation.  (2)  The  large  factor  is  the 
massage  action  of  the  muscle.  The  natural  contraction 
and  relaxation  of  the  muscles  massage  the  blood  out  of 
the  veins  and  the  veins  themselves.  (IV)  The  only  cure 
for  these  veins  now  is  to  cut  them  out.  (V)  Had  this  man 
started  exercising  when  he  first  noticed  the  veins  enlarging 
six  months  after  becoming  a  motorman  he  would  not  have 
had  them.  (VI)  Dancing,  walking,  running  or  any  sport 
that  exercises  the  legs  will  do  as  a  form  of  exercise.  (VII) 
The  veins  should  be  removed  because  of  the  pain  and  be- 
cause they  are  apt  to  thrombose,  that  is,  fuse  together 
and  destroy  the  circulation  to  a  part  of  the  skin  of  the  leg. 
(VIII)  This  will  result  in  a  varicose  ulcer,  the  so-called  milk- 
leg.  It  is  very  difficult,  almost  impossible,  to  get  one  to 
stay  healed.  Most  people  that  have  them  have  a  running 
sore  as  long  as  they  live.  Pieces  inside  the  thrombosed 
vein  are  apt  to  break  loose  and  result  fatally  at  any  time 
by  plugging  up  the  lungs.  (The  broken-off  piece  is  called 
an  embolus.  Its  circulation  thru  the  blood  and  lodgment  is 
called  emboHsm.)  (IX)  Any  massaging  of  a  thrombosed  or 
Inflamed  vein  is  apt  to  result  in  embohsm.  It  benefits  ordi- 
nary varicose  veins.  (X)  Round  garters  cause  varicose 
veins. 

"The  fourth  subject  may  be  attacked  by  a  line  of  ques- 
tions developing  the  following  facts:  (i)  The  cause  of 
the  sharp  pain  was  the  bursting  of  the  varicose  vein.  (2) 
The  cause  of  the  wet  foot  was  blood.  (3)  Tin-  hemorrhage 
may  be  stopt  by  elevating  the  foot,  by  applying  pressure 
to  the  wound  with  the  bare  hand  or  some  cloth,  or  by  put- 
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ting  a  tourniquet  around  the  thigh.  Since  it  is  a  vein, 
putting  a  tourniquet  just  below  the  wound  might  stop  it. 
(5)  Hemorrhage  from  an  artery  is  more  difficult  to  con- 
trol. 

"The  first  incidental  object  may  be  attacked  by  develop- 
ing the  following  facts:  (i)  The  arterial  blood  circulates 
because  it  is  pumped  directly  from  the  heart  into  the 
arteries.     (2)  From  the  arteries  it  goes  to  the  capillaries. 

(3)  By  the  time  the  blood  gets  to  the  capillaries  most  of 
the  force  with  which  it  has  been  pumped  has  been  lost. 

(4)  Some  of  the  force  remains  and  pushes  the  venous 
blood  along  every  time  the  heart  contracts.  (5)  The 
valves  in  the  veins  keep  the  blood  from  falling  back  when 
the  heart  relaxes. 

"The  second  incidental  object  may  be  fiurther  attacked 
by  developing  the  following  facts :  (i)  The  massage  action 
of  the  muscles  prevents  stagnation  around  the  cells.  (2) 
Every  cell  is  constantly  at  work  taking  in  food  and  oxygen, 
converting  them  into  itself  and  giving  off  waste  products 
as  it  acts.  (3)  This  industry  of  each  cell  will  be  accelerated 
by  the  massage  action  of  the  muscles.  (4)  In  a  limited 
way  the  nerves,  blood  vessels,  lymphatics,  bones,  and  ten- 
dons benefit.  (5)  The  greatest  benefit  is  probably  derived 
by  the  abdominal  viscera.  (6)  People  who  have  disease 
of  the  abdominal  viscera  usually  have  weak  abdominal 
walls  which  they  do  not  exercise." 

In  a  like  manner  the  entire  field  of  hygiene  and  preven- 
tive medicine  are  covered.  Many  of  the  cases  are  about 
the  prevention  of  things  in  which  the  child  is  immediately 
interested,  skin  infections,  colds,  postural  defects,  effects 
of  improper  diet  and  ventilation.  The  above  case  was 
chosen  to  show  that  the  children  can  reason  acciu-ately 
about  a  rather  compHcated  case  and  not  because  it  is  as 
valuable  as  a  more  common  one.  In  this  instance  the 
children  in  the  sixth  grade  made  a  diagnosis  of  hemorrhage 
and  varicose  veins  without  being  told.  In  response  to  the 
question  of  what  she  thought  was  the  matter  with  the  man, 
a  Httle  girl  said  that  he  had  burst  a  blood  vessel. 
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The  case  system  is  not  a  new  thing.  Plato  and  Socrates 
both  used  it.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  employed  exten- 
sively in  the  Harvard  Law  School  and  less  extensively 
in  many  medical  schools. 

The  writer  has  been  unable  to  find  that  it  is  at  present 
or  has  been  employed  in  any  graded  school  in  this  country 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  hygiene  and  preventive  medi- 
cine. True  it  is  that  almost  every  educator  to  whom  the 
subject  is  mentioned  says,  "I  have  always  used  a  case  sys- 
tem." What  he  means  is  that  he  has  used  cases  to  illus- 
trate the  concepts  he  was  seeking  to  expound.  There  is  a 
fundamental  difference  between  the  case  system  and  that. 
The  case  system  uses  cases  as  foundation  stones  on  which 
to  develop  judgments,  not  as  illustrations  for  concepts. 
It  is  conceivable  that  once  upon  a  time  the  principles  of 
arithmetic  were  taught  without  any  problems  and  that  in 
the  course  of  time  it  occurred  to  some  one  that  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  to  add  problems  for  solution.  The  present 
method  of  teaching  hygiene  is  like  the  method  of  teaching 
arithmetic  without  any  problems.  Adding  illustrative 
cases  does  not  change  it.  Adding  problems  in  the  shape 
of  unknown  cases  does.  That  is  one  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  case  system.  In  employing  the  case  system 
specific  cases  of  accidents,  diseases,  and  disorders  and  ex- 
amples of  unusually  good  hygiene  are  given  out  to  the  pupils. 
The  points  of  the  cases  are  not  given  away  but  the  pupils 
are  led  to  form  judgments  about  whatever  knowledge  of 
the  medical  sciences  of  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology 
and  hygiene  are  essential  to  the  genuine  understanding 
of  the  case  and  follow  naturally  from  it. 

Giving  the  pupils  the  above  case  and  asking  them, 
"What  is  the  matter?  What  would  you  do?  What  is 
the  outlook  for  the  man?"  is  a  far  different  matter  than 
adding  the  subsequent  history  and  using  it  as  an  iUustra- 
tion  of  how  varicose  veins  occur  and  what  to  do  for  hemor- 
rhage. 

Perhaps  the  reason  that  this  system  is  not  used  in  graded 
schools   is   because  no   one   has   ever   tried   it   adequately. 
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The  writer  sought  the  advice  of  numerous  educators  be- 
fore making  actual  trial.  The  consensus  of  opinion  was 
that  it  probably  would  not  work  at  all  among  high  school 
children  and  that  if  it  did  work  in  high  school  it  would  not 
work  in  the  grades.  Experience  proved  the  opinion  wrong. 
The  children  in  the  fifth  grade  are  very  keen  in  seeing  the 
point  of  these  cases  and  form  just  as  good  judgments  about 
them  as  the  medical  students  did  whom  the  writer  had  been 
teaching  previously. 

In  carrying  out  the  work  several  important  advantages 
have  been  observed.  The  pupils  do  like  the  subject  better 
when  taught  in  this  way  and  take  more  interest  in  it.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  have  classes  ask  that  the  exercise  be 
continued  into  recess  and  into  the  next  hour.  The  teachers 
prefer  to  use  this  method  in  teaching  both  because  of  the 
added  interest  and  because  of  the  feeUng  that  they  are 
more  apt  to  get  results  in  the  way  of  actual  prevention. 

The  latter  sentiment  is  because  the  subject  matter  is 
presented  from  a  practical  rather  than  an  academic  point 
of  view.  Not  only  do  the  pupils  get  the  knowledge  they 
need  but  they  encounter  it  exactly  as  they  do  in  later  life. 
The  view-point  is  the  view-point  of  actual  life  and  experience. 
Knowledge  gained  from  that  view-point  can  be  appHed. 

Perhaps  another  reason  why  teachers  prefer  this  method 
is  because  it  gives  them  a  much  greater  opportunity  of 
making  a  lasting  primary  impression  on  the  pupils.  Where 
the  pupils  have  the  chance  of  reading  aU  of  the  concepts 
to  be  developed  out  of  a  textbook  before  the  teacher  men- 
tions them  she  is  robbed  of  most  of  her  ammunition.  If 
we  may  believe  the  laws  of  psychology,  the  securing  of  a 
better  primary  impression  should  help  to  secure  a  better 
remembrance  of  the  subject  matter. 

Another  factor  which  should  serve  to  secure  better  mem- 
ory is  the  fact  that  in  the  case  system  the  subject  matter 
has  better  connection.  Everything  is  connected  with  a 
part  of  life.  No  academic  exposition  has  any  such  connec- 
tion. 

Some  psychologists  hold  that  repetition  is  the  greatest 
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factor  in  remembrance.  The  case  system  offers  a  wonder- 
ful chance  for  repetition.  Cases  occurring  in  Hfe  which 
involve  practically  the  same  lessons  are  different  enough 
so  that  ample  repetition  may  be  made  without  causing 
the  revulsion  that  accompanies  the  repetition  of  the  same 
bit  of  academic  knowledge.  Repetition  without  revul- 
sion must  be  a  great  advantage. 

Ordinarily  in  teaching  the  subject  of  hygiene  the  teacher 
seeks  to  expound  certain  concepts  with  the  idea  of  giving 
a  useful  body  of  knowledge  to  the  pupil.  When  you  place 
the  case  system  in  the  teacher's  hands  teaching  this  subject 
becomes  an  altogether  different  proposition.  She  is  then 
trying  to  help  the  pupil  develop  his  mind.  It  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  expounding  concepts  any  longer.  It  is  a  matter  of 
getting  the  pupil  to  form  judgments  and  that  is  real 
mental  discipline.  These  judgments  are  judgments  of 
probabilities,  just  the  sort  of  mental  process  the  child  is 
going  to  live  by,  not  the  hard  and  fast  judgments  of  algebra 
and  Latin  grammar.  Business  men  have  cried  aloud  for 
training  in  the  judgment  of  probabilities  in  the  pubUc 
schools.  The  case  system  is  surely  a  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

It  requires  a  certain  amount  of  courage  to  make  up  your 
mind.  That  is  what  forming  a  judgment  is.  The  value 
to  the  pupils  of  making  up  their  minds  about  the  problems 
that  a  case  presents;  reasoning  from  its  premises;  coming 
to  a  conclusion;  getting  up  and  voicing  to  the  pubhc  that 
conclusion,  right  or  wrong,  must  be  great.  The  increase 
in  self-confidence  that  pupils  show  is  certainly  very  grati- 
fying. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  object  of  every  pedagogical 
exercise  should  be  to  cause  cerebration.  There  is  no 
•doubt  that  this  system  does  get  the  pupils  to  think. 

Harry  W.  Haight 
Princeton  University 


VIII 
REPORT  ON  GARY  (IND.)  SCHOOLS^ 
I  visited  the  schools  of  Gary,  Indiana,  during  the  week 
beginning  February  12,  1915.  I  spent  two  entire  school 
days  and  evenings  in  observation  and  study,  besides 
Sattu-day  and  part  of  Sunday.  I  saw  children  and  adults 
at  work  in  sixteen  different  kinds  of  shops,  seven  different 
kinds  of  laboratories,  two  different  kinds  of  studios,  and 
inspected  assembHes,  gymnasia,  swimming  pools,  play- 
grounds, Hbraries,  and  reHgious  instruction  in  churches. 
Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  information  gathered  by 
observing  the  several  activities  of  three  schools,  the  Jeffer- 
son, the  Emerson,  and  the  Froebel. 

SHOPS 

I.  Commercial. — The  Emerson  school  has  an  office  in 
which  all  school  accounting  is  done,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
board  of  education.  Several  store-rooms  are  a  part  of  this 
department.  These  are  in  charge  of  children  and  are  open 
at  all  times  for  the  distribution  of  supplies  needed  by  the 
various  shops  and  classrooms.  A  considerable  propor- 
tion of  these  supplies  is  made  in  the  shops  by  the  children. 
For  instance,  baseball  bats  and  round-topped  stools  are 
made  in  the  turning  shop.  Castings  of  all  sorts,  both  in 
brass  and  iron,  used  in  the  manufacture  or  repair  of  furni- 
ture, are  turned  out  by  the  foundry.  Towels  are  made 
in  the  domestic  arts  department.  Screws  and  bolts  are 
made  in  the  machine  shop.  Reports  and  bulletins  of  various 
kinds  are  furnished  by  the  print  shop. 

Accurate  record  is  made  of  each  article  supplied  to  any 
department  on  written  requisition,  with  the  cost,  which  is 
charged  against  the  department  giving  the  order.  When 
an  article  is  made  by  any  shop  for  the  store-room  or  for  use 

1  A  report  prepared    for  the  New  York   City  Board  of  Education  in 
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in  another  department,  the  price  is  credited  to  the  producing 
shop.  The  commercial  department  teaches  stenography, 
typewriting,  and  bookkeeping,  and  has  enough  school 
accounting  to  keep  some  ten  pupils  busy  every  day  and  to 
give  commercial  training  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
different  pupils  a  year.  The  board  of  education  provides 
no  paid  clerks  for  the  schools.  The  commercial  department 
performs  all  the  clerical  labor. 

2.  Turning. — I  saw  a  thirteen-year-old  eighth-grade  pupil 
turning  the  top  of  an  oak  stool.  Stools  of  this  sort  are  used 
in  the  various  laboratories.  The  base  is  of  cast-iron  and 
is  made  in  the  foundry.  Children  turn  their  own  baseball 
bats,  Indian  clubs,  and  patterns  used  in  other  shops.  At 
night  several  women  were  at  work  in  this  shop  turning 
articles  for  use  in  the  home. 

J.  Painting. — In  one  of  the  rooms  a  boy  with  overalls 
on  was  found  on  a  step-ladder  painting  the  iron  work  of  an 
air  supply  vent.  In  the  paint  shop  a  number  of  boys  were 
observed  staining  some  teachers'  desks  which  had  been  made 
of  quartered  oak  in  the  cabinet  shop.  Children  of  the 
middle  grades  are  assigned  to  the  various  shops  as  helpers 
to  the  older  children.  In  this  way  they  pick  up  incidentally 
a  great  deal  of  useful  information  about  the  various  indus- 
tries. A  child  remains  in  one  shop  thirteen  weeks,  then  is 
assigned  to  another.  Thus  he  is  enabled  to  find  himself 
by  discovering  which  way  his  interests  and  aptitudes  point. 

4.  Sewing. — The  teacher  of  sewing  has  a  practical  sewing 
woman  to  assist  in  turning  out  an  industrial  product.  In 
one  school  the  laundry  is  combined  with  the  sewing  depart- 
ment and  also  employs  a  practical  laundress.  Both  de- 
partments are  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  of  domestic 
arts.  This  teacher  has  charge  of  the  cooking,  and  employs 
a  practical  housekeeper  in  the  kitchen.  The  three  de- 
partments thus  managed  by  one  teacher  earn  enough  to 
pay  for  all  the  material  they  require  and  the  wages  of  the 
three  practical  women. 

5.  Boiler  Room. — The  boiler  room  is  used  as  a  shop  or 
laboratory.     It  is  equipt  with  all  tlie  most  approved  de- 
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vices  for  the  safe  and  economical  production  and  trans- 
mission of  power.  The  boilers  are  provided  with  mechani- 
cal stokers.  Children  are  taught  to  measure  the  amount 
of  coal  and  water  consumed  and  the  horse-power  developed. 
Each  building  produces  its  own  electric  energy  for  light  and 
power.  The  dynamo  is  in  the  engine  room,  which  is  em- 
ployed as  a  laboratory  for  the  study  of  physics. 

6.  The  Laundry. — Where  there  are  so  many  shops  and 
a  swimming  pool,  a  vast  number  of  towels  are  required  in 
the  course  of  a  day.  These  are  furnished  by  the  laundry 
to  the  supply-rooms  and  are  washed  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
five  cents  a  hundred.  The  department  having  the  washing 
done  is  charged  with  the  laundry  bill  and  the  laundry  re- 
ceives credit  for  all  the  work  it  does.  It  must  earn  enough 
to  pay  for  its  supplies  and  the  wages  of  the  practical  woman 
(or  laundress). 

7.  The  Blacksmith  Shop. — Here  I  found  a  fifth-grade  boy 
mending  his  roller  skates.  The  shop  makes  all  the  forged 
iron  work  used  in  playground  apparatus  and  in  the  equip- 
ment of  the  school.  It  also  shoes  the  horses  kept  on  the 
farm  which  belongs  to  the  school  department.  In  each  shop 
every  boy  has  a  lavatory  with  hot  and  cold  water  and  an 
individual  towel  to  be  used  only  once. 

8.  The  Foundry. — The  boys  made  the  blue-print  and 
specifications  for  the  equipment  of  this  shop  in  the  drafting 
room.  The  American  Bridge  Co.  manufactured  the  charging 
platforms,  etc.,  from  the  drawings  of  the  boys. 

p.  The  Machine  Shop. — The  Emerson  school  has  a  machine 
shop  the  equipment  of  which  cost  about  eight  thousand 
dollars.  No  child  below  the  seventh  year  is  permitted  here. 
Emphasis  in  all  shops  is  laid  upon  the  employment  of  all 
the  latest  safety  devices.  Gary  has  a  larger  proportion 
of  cooperative  or  part-time  students  in  its  high  school  than 
Cincinnati.  A  student  may  work  by  day  and  study  at 
night,  or  vice  versa;  or  he  may  work  in  the  morning  and 
study  in  the  afternoon,  or  vice  versa. 

10.  Cabinet  Shop. — Here  is  a  lot  of  dangerous  machinery, 
all   equipt   with   safety   devices.     An   experienced   cabinet 
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maker,  employed  at  union  wages  and  during  union  hours 
IS  m  charge.  The  work  is  so  dangerous  that  only  boys 
sixteen  years  or  more  of  age  are  allowed  in  the  shop.  Adults 
may  come  here  during  the  day  or  evening  and  make  any- 
thing whatever  that  may  be  employed  in  social  service. 
In  the  night  school  five  married  women  were  found  at  work 
in  this  shop.  I  spoke  to  only  one,  and  she  was  making  a 
dining-room  chair. 

11.  Plumbing. —All  the  three  schools  I  visited  have  plumb- 
ing shops.  In  some  cases  the  equipment  is  very  simple, 
in  others  it  is  elaborate  enough  to  do  any  work  required  in 
the  construction  of  a  modern  schoolhouse. 

12.  Carpenter  Shop.—Uach  school  has  a  carpenter  shop. 
There  is  no  Hmit  as  to  ages  or  grades.  Some  children  so 
small  that  they  can  scarcely  see  the  top  of  the  work  bench 
are  found  making  things  that  have  either  practical  or  play 
utiUty.  In  the  evening  schools  this  shop  is  patronized  by 
large  numbers  of  small  boys,  and  even  girls,  whose  parents 
are  studying  in  some  of  the  other  shops  or  in  classrooms. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  entire  family  to  go  to  even- 
ing school.  In  two  cases  I  saw  babies  asleep  in  baby- 
carriages  while  the  mother  was  at  work  in  the  same  room. 

I  J.  Cobbling. — One  of  the  schools  has  a  cobbling-shop  in 
charge  of  a  shoemaker.  In  the  basement  is  kept  a  large 
box  where  the  children  deposit  old  shoes  discarded  at  home. 
If  a  poor  family  wants  shoes  repaired,  a  boy  takes  leather 
cut  from  old  shoes  and  does  the  mending.  If  new  leather 
is  required  the  shop  furnishes  it. 

14.  Printing. — The  print  shop  is  as  well  equipt  as  the 
establishment  of  a  commercial  printer.  It  teaches  not  only 
the  whole  art  of  printing,  but  bookbinding  as  well.  All 
the  school  printing  and  binding  are  done  in  those  shops. 

15.  Sheet-Metal. — One  school  has  a  sheet-metal  shop 
where  ash-cans,  buckets,  and  other  utensils  needed  in  the 
schools  are  turned  out. 

16.  Pottery. — The  Froebel  school  has  a  pottery.  Vases, 
bowls,  cups,  and  other  objects  are  made  by  the  ehildn-ii  on 
the  potter's  wheel  run  by  foot  ])()wer.     All  tlir  designs  and 
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decorations  must  have  the  approval  of  the  art  department 
before  being  applied.  Jars,  vases,  and  pots  used  by  teachers 
for  flowers  and  plants  are  made  by  the  little  potters. 

LABORATORIES 

1.  Nature  Study. — All  the  teaching  is  departmental  and 
is  done  in  shops,  studios,  laboratories,  and  assemblies. 
Each  science  laboratory  has  half  a  class,  or  about  a  maximum 
of  twenty  pupils.  In  one  nature  laboratory  visited,  a  girl 
was  cleaning  the  animal  cages — for  there  is  either  a  green- 
house or  an  animal  house  connected  with  each  nature  labora- 
tory. The  eighth-grade  children  take  care  of  the  animals. 
Other  children  take  care  of  the  plants.  In  this  room  some 
eighth-grade  children  were  working  with  the  teacher  while 
some  sixth-grade  children  were  studying  Gulick's  The  body 
at  work. 

In  another  nature  laboratory  a  Cornell  graduate  who  had 
formerly  been  Miss  Comstock's  assistant  was  giving  a  lesson 
on  the  difference  between  plants  and  animals  to  a  class  of 
2B  children.  The  first  part  of  the  lesson  consisted  of 
reading  by  the  children  from  The  plant  baby  and  its  friends^ 
in  which  the  question  under  discussion  was  raised.  Then 
two  little  helpers  were  sent  to  the  animal  house  to  bring 
out  two  brown  rabbits.  Paper  was  spread  upon  the  sand 
in  the  sand  table  and  on  this  the  rabbits  were  placed.  The 
children  were  then  invited  to  observe  all  they  could  about 
the  structure  and  behavior  of  the  animals.  I  did  not  re- 
main to  find  out  how  the  lesson  ended. 

These  nature  rooms  are  equipt  with  a  special  desk  and 
stool  made  in  the  school  shops. 

Animals  and  plants  are  loaned  by  these  laboratories  ta 
kindergartens  and  other  classes  in  the  school. 

2.  Botany. — Physical  geography  is  taught  by  the  botany 
teacher;  political  geography  by  the  history  teacher.  The 
botany  laboratory  is  equipt  with  special  tables,  microscopes,, 
charts,  supplementary  readers,  reUef  maps  and  globes,  and 
all  other  material  required  for  inductive  study.  This  equip- 
ment is  used  by  both  elementary  and  high  school  pupils. 
The  only  recitation  I  witnest  was  in  the  Saturday  school 
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where  children  were  preparing  exhibits  of  com  products 

3.  Phystcs.—rh^  physics  laboratories  are  elaborately 
equipt.  In  the  Bmerson  school  no  less  than  three  large 
rooms  are  devoted  to  this  department.  SpelUng  is  corre- 
lated with  science  in  the  laboratory  teaching.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  an  experiment  twenty  words  associated  with 
the   subject   are   dictated   for  spelHng.     Kimball's   College 

.  physics  is  used  by  eleventh-grade  students.  This  gives  the 
graduates  advanced  standing  in  physics  at  college  entrance, 
as  there  are  only  three  colleges  in  Indiana  able  to  use  this 
textbook.  Every  classroom  in  the  Froebel  school  has  a 
combination  lavatory  and  drinking  fountain  in  one  comer 
and  an  adjacent  toilet  room.  A  class  observed  at  work  in 
one  of  the  physics  laboratories  was  working  on  ventilation 
data.  The  high  school  students  are  able  to  go  into  a  house 
and  plan  a  complete  heating  system. 

4.  Chemistry. — A  class  observed  in  a  chemical  laboratory 
at  the  Emerson  school  has  analyzed  the  coal  supplied  to 
the  board  of  education  for  moisture,  B.  T.  U.,  etc.  Pay- 
ment is  made  on  the  basis  of  this  analysis.  Graduates  of 
the  laboratory  are  able  to  earn  at  once  eighty  dollars  a  month 
in  the  research  laboratories  of  the  Steel  Company. 

5.  Bacteriology. — The  bacteriological  laboratory  is  equipt 
for  testing  milk  and  other  food  products  and  contagious 
diseases.  The  school  doctor  has  a  laboratory  of  his  own, 
and  students  are  assigned  to  work  with  him.  In  connection 
with  the  doctor's  office  there  is  a  dental  clinic,  regular 
dentists  offering  their  services  gratis  at  stated  times.  The 
school  doctor  is  held  responsible  for  the  sanitation  of  all 
toilets,  shops,   laboratories,  and  the  schoolhouse  generally. 

6.  Electricity. — As  already  explained,  the  electric  labora- 
tory is  the  lighting  and  power  plant  of  the  school,  used  in 
connection  with  the  department  of  physics.  Boys  are  able 
to  build  and  install  all  sorts  of  electrical  devices,  including 
motors. 

7.  Cooking. — The  cooking  is  taught  by  a  teacher  and  a 
practical  woman.  The  fourth-grade  giris  are  employed 
as  helpers  to  the  eighth-grade  girls  and  fifth-year  children 
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help  ninth-grade  cooks.  Each  kitchen  serves  meals  to 
children,  teachers,  and  visitors,  and  is  on  a  paying  basis. 
The  Board  furnishes  no  supplies.  The  menu  is  written  daily 
on  a  blackboard.  There  are  portions  from  one  cent  each 
up  to  ten  cents.  The  customer  makes  any  combination 
he  desires  to  fit  his  purse.  The  teacher  knows  to  the  fraction 
of  a  cent  the  cost  of  each  article.  At  the  end  of  the  week  a 
financial  statement  is  rendered  showing  the  number  of  pupils 
served,  the  profits  for  the  week,  and  an  inventory  of  stock 
on  hand. 

STUDIOS 

1.  Music. — A  music  studio  is  equipt  with  a  special  re- 
volving and  adjustable  seat  for  use  in  orchestra  practise. 
There  is  also,  of  course,  a  piano.  A  library  of  supplementary 
reading  on  music  and  musicians  is  provided.  In  one  of  the 
studios  I  found  the  Congdon  Music  Chart,  a  convenient 
device  for  putting  music  on  horizontal  rolls  instead  of  the 
blackboard.  The  music  I  heard  was  not  up  to  my  own 
standard.  A  special  teacher  of  music  observed  in  one  of 
the  assemblies  was  unable  to  play  the  piano  and  was  satis- 
fied with  a  poor  quality  of  tone  in  singing.  The  music  used 
was  commonplace. 

2.  Art. — Drawing  is  taught  in  the  art  studio  and  applied 
in  the  shops  and  laboratories  in  making  sketches  of  objects 
and  processes.  In  one  of  these  studios  children  were  decorat- 
ing the  walls  of  the  room.  There  is  a  department  of  jewelry 
design.  All  the  designs  used  for  making  and  decorating 
vessels  in  the  pottery  are  supplied  or  supervised  by  the  art 
departments.  Each  art  student  has  a  private  locker  for  his 
drawing  materials. 

ACADEMIC    SUBJECTS 

I.  History  and  Geography. — These  two  subjects  are  taught 
by  specialists,  each  of  whom  teaches  both.  I  was  not  for- 
tunate enough  to  see  a  teacher  at  work.  Maps  and  charts, 
many  of  which  are  made  by  the  children,  are  found  in  abun- 
dance in  the  rooms  and  halls.  A  special  table  with  a  hinged 
top  that  may  be  turned  up  for  map  drawing  before  the  class, 
is  designed  and  made  by  the  school  shops  for  these  teachers. 
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2.  Latin. — German  and  Latin  begin  in  the  seventh  grade, 
French  begins  in  the  third.  After  the  ninth  year  no  student 
is  required  to  take  a  foreign  language,  as  three  years  of  a 
foreign  language  is  the  maximum  requirement  for  admission 
to  college  in  the  Central  College  Association.  The  class  in 
Latin  observed  by  me  was  preparing  for  an  assembly 
a  series  of  charts  and  exercises  designed  to  show  "why  we 
study  Latin." 

J.  Arithmetic. — A  number  of  arithmetic  teachers  were 
observed  at  work.  In  all  cases  the  children  were  at  the 
blackboard.  I  had  no  opportunity  to  determine  whether 
the  children  know  the  fundamental  operations,  tables  and 
fractions,  nor  to  ascertain  results  of  entire  classes  on 
any  given  exercise.  A  large  collection  of  number  games 
is  provided  for  the  lower  grades. 

4.  General  Application. — One  class  of  the  third  year 
was  observed  in  what  is  termed  "application"  work.  There 
was  no  class  exercise.  The  children  walked  around  the 
room  and  talked  freely;  some  had  nature  study,  some  mod- 
eled, some  sewed.  They  did  what  fancy  suggested.  It  was 
play  directed  into  constructive  channels. 

The  educational  value  of  the  period  is  not  clear  to  me. 
However,  if  it  is  play  time,  as  I  understand  it  to  be,  nothing 
is  lost  even  if  the  children  are  merely  amused. 

5.  German. — I  saw  a  seventh-year  class  that  was  having 
its  first  lesson  in  German.  A  hst  of  languages  had  been 
written  on  the  board  and  the  problem  was  to  discover  the 
reason  for  the  diversity  of  languages.  Another  teacher 
was  observed  in  an  eighth-year  class.  She  was  very  skill- 
fully conducting  a  conversation  lesson.  The  text  employed 
was  Muller's  Deutsches  Lese-und  Sprachbuch.  (vSilvcr  Bur- 
dette  and  Co.) 

6.  French.—Some  fourth-year  children  were  playing  a 
conversation  game  with  the  teacher  of  the  French  language. 
Only  eleven  were  in  the  class.     It  seemed  good  work. 

7.  Expression.— A  fifth-grade  class  was  reading  silently 
stories  in  Lida  B.  McMurry's  (7a.s.s;V  stories  (Public  vSchool 
Publishing  Co.).     Individual  children  were  culled  upon  to 
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tell  stories  which  they  had  just  read.  Memory  and  under- 
standing were  excellent;  but  expression  poor.  The  teacher 
is  a  good  listener,  and  is  a  pupil  of  Prof.  S.  H.  Clark  of 
Chicago  University. 

8.  Kindergarten. — Kindergarten  instruction  is  provided 
for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six.  Plants 
and  animals  needed  are  supplied  by  nature  laboratories. 
To  observe  industries  the  children  visit  the  various  school 
shops.  Kindergarten  rooms  are  planned  for  use  as  social 
centers,  dancing,  and  receptions. 

ATHI.HTICS 

1.  Gymnasia. — Gymnasia,  swimming  pools,  and  play- 
grounds are  open  all  the  time,  i.  e.,  seven  days  a  week,  in- 
cluding evenings.  Frequently  younger  children  are  in 
charge  of  high  school  students.  One  lesson  observed  in  the 
gymnasium  consisted  of  an  ambulance  corps  drill.  Four 
boys  lay  on  the  floor  in  turn  and  the  rest  marched  by  with 
stretchers  and  carried  them  off. 

2.  Swimming  Pools. — Swimming  pools  for  boys  and  girls 
are  installed  in  two  of  the  three  principal  buildings.  The 
water  in  these  pools  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  seventy 
degrees  Fahrenheit  and  is  filtered  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

J.  Playgrounds. — The  standard  size  of  a  school  play- 
ground is  twenty  acres.  The  Froebel  school  has  grounds 
of  this  size.  Ten  acres  were  purchased  by  the  school 
authorities  and  ten  more  by  the  Park  Department.  The 
school  uses  the  park  end  of  the  grounds  for  gardening  pur- 
poses, and  its  own  property  for  athletics.  The  grounds 
are  large  enough  for  baseball,  football,  running  track,  and 
all  sorts  of  apparatus.  The  part  used  by  the  older  pupils 
is  fenced  off  by  wire  screens  so  that  Httle  children  may  not 
be  injured. 

UBRARIES 

The  systematic  use  of  the  library  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  Gary  plan.  I  observed  a  class  of  second-  or  third-grade 
pupils  at  work  in  the  reading  room  of  the  public  library  in 
charge  of  a  regular  teacher.  The  children  in  this  case  were 
permitted  to  go  to  the  shelves  and  help  themselves  to  any 
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iDOoks  they  liked.  Older  classes  are  given  lessons  in  cata- 
loging and  finding  information  on  assigned  topics.  Chil- 
dren come  in  groups  of  a  hundred  for  lectures  in  the  audi- 
torium with  lantern  sHdes,  moving  pictures,  and  opaque 
projectors.  In  the  Emerson  school  I  found  large  numbers 
of  younger  children  amusing  themselves  in  the  Hbrary  while 
their  parents  were  attending  classes  in  the  evening  school 
in  the  same  building. 

In  the  stack-room  of  the  pubhc  library  I  found  thousands 
of  volumes  classified  by  grades  for  supplementary  reading 
of  school  children.  By  cooperating  in  this  way  with  oiu- 
pubHc  library  we  might  aboHsh  our  class  Hbraries  and  save 
the  money  for  other  useful  purposes. 

REUGIOUS    EDUCATION 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Gary  system  to  make  the  school  the 
clearing  house  for  all  child- welfare  agencies.  Hence  we 
find  a  cooperative  system  by  which  the  various  churches  are 
permitted  to  come  to  the  school  and  take  out  groups  of 
children  for  instruction  in  religion  at  certain  stated  times 
twice  a  week.  The  time  for  this  instruction  is  taken  out 
of  assembly,  shop,  or  play.  While  I  was  at  the  Froebel 
school  a  Catholic  priest  came  in  and  marched  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  children  off  to  his  church  for  an  hour's 
instruction.  The  children  are  returned  to  the  assembly 
room  from  which  they  are  taken  within  the  hour.  I  was 
present  in  a  church  house  during  the  instruction  of  a  class 
by  Mr.  M.  C.  Settle,  employed  by  the  American  Missionary 
Society.  The  children  all  belong  to  a  Protestant  sect 
called  Disciples  of  Christ,  and  are  in  grades  lA  to  3B. 
The  subject  was  the  story  of  Joseph.  The  spirit  and  method 
of  the  teacher  were  admirable  and  the  children  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  hour  very  much.  Tho  the  attendance  is  volun- 
tary, only  one  pupil  was  absent  and  she  was  ill. 

By  this  system  a  church  is  able  to  fill  up  the  time  of  a 
competent  instructor.  There  are  five  paid  religious  teachers 
in  Gary  who  are  engaged  in  this  work.  They  are  cooperat- 
ing to  work  out  a  course  of  study  and  a  system  of  rehgious 
pedagogy. 
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This  work  is  of  course  purely  voluntary  and  the  school 
has  no  direct  connection  with  religious  instruction.  It 
merely  excuses  children  at  stated  times  on  the  written  re- 
quest of  parents. 

THE  ASSEMBLY 

The  assembly  is  a  necessary  factor  of  the  Gary  plan. 
It  is  conducted  by  children  under  the  direction  of  teachers. 
There  is  a  chairman  who  presides  and  a  secretary  who  reads 
the  minutes  of  the  previous  assembly.  The  children  in 
the  audience  represent  elementary  and  high  school  grades. 
It  is  the  theory  that  smaller  children,  by  associating  in 
school  with  their  older  brothers  and  sisters,  as  they  do  in 
the  family,  pick  up  useful  information  and  get  experience 
which  will  be  useful  later  when  they  reach  the  higher  grades. 
The  programs  are  prepared  by  specialists  in  laboratory, 
studio,  or  shop.  In  this  way  the  various  activities  of  the 
school  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  teachers  and  children. 
The  assembly  is  called  the  heart  of  the  school  because 
thru  it  circulates  the  life-blood  of  the  organism.  The  dis- 
cipline in  these  assemblies  is  just  as  free  as  it  would  be  in  a 
public  meeting  of  adults.  No  effort  is  made  to  seat  children 
in  any  special  way  and  they  need  not  pay  attention  to  what 
is  going  on  unless  they  feel  like  it.  A  program  therefore 
is  left  to  the  mercy  of  a  rude  audience.  Its  success  is 
measured  by  the  amount  of  attention  it  secures  from  the 
children.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  bring  forward 
exercises  that  have  value  from  the  children's  point  of 
view. 

One  assembly  I  witnest  was  in  charge  of  the  Latin  class.. 
The  acoustics  of  the  hall  are  wretched  and  hence  from  where 
I  sat  I  could  hear  very  little.  The  oral  expression  of  the 
pupils  who  took  part  left  much  to  be  desired;  but  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  assembly  was  excellent.  It  consisted  of 
a  series  of  talks  illustrated  by  charts  to  show  the  educational 
value  of  Latin. 

Every  teacher  in  the  school  is  held  responsible  in  turn. 
for  an  assembly. 
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APPEARANCE     OF    CHIIvDREN 

As  the  children  are  constantly  moving  around  from  room 
to  room,  from  class  to  assembly,  playground,  church,  shop, 
or  studio,  they  should  be  provided  with  individual  lockers 
for  their  outer  wraps.  The  wardrobe  in  the  classroom  is 
inconvenient  because  two  schools  (both  in  the  building 
at  the  same  time)  are  using  the  same  set  of  rooms.  The 
result  is  that  in  one  school  the  children  generally  carry  their 
outer  clothing  with  them  all  the  time.  Frequently  they 
do  not  take  the  trouble  to  remove  wraps  when  they  go  into 
a  classroom;  and  thus  large  numbers  sit  in  heated  class- 
rooms and  assembly  halls  with  sweaters  and  overcoats  on. 
The  general  appearance  of  children  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired. I  am  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  principal's  attention 
to  the  matter  when  I  find  similar  carelessness  in  my  own 
schools. 

CREDIT   FOR   INDUSTRIAL  WORK 

When  a  child  works  in  any  industry  he  is  credited  for  his 
time  in  terms  of  money.  He  carries  a  time-card  with  him. 
Thus,  a  high  school  boy  may  be  credited  in  a  certain  in- 
dustry at  the  rate  of  sixty  cents  an  hour,  which  is  paid  once 
a  week  by  check.  This  check  is  deposited  in  the  school 
bank;  and  when  the  depositor  has  eighty  dollars  to  his  credit 
he  receives  one  credit  toward  graduation. 

BOOKS   AND   SUPPLIES 

There  are  no  free  books  or  suppHes  in  Gary.  Each  child 
pays  to  the  principal  in  real  money  a  book  rental  once  a 
year.  The  amount  varies  with  the  grade.  With  the  pro- 
ceeds of  these  rentals  all  the  books  and  stationery  are  pur- 
chased. 

THE   HIGH    SCHOOL 

There  is  no  sharp  Hne  of  distinction  between  elenu'iitary 
and  high  school.  Both  are  in  the  same  buikiiug  and  use  the 
same  libraries,  studios,  laboratories,  shops,  and  assemblies. 
There  is  no  graduation  from  the  grades,  and  the  registi-r  of 
the  ninth  grade  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  eiKiitli. 
This  plan  of  organization  is  in  accord  with  the  luiropcan 
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practise,  which  begins  the  secondary  school  course  about 
the  fourth  school  year.  It  has  the  advantage  of  enabling 
the  school  to  begin  the  study  of  foreign  languages  at  a  time 
when  the  child  has  the  greatest  aptitude  for  such  study. 

THE   SATURDAY   SCHOOI. 

All  the  schools  are  open  on  Saturday  for  any  children 
that  wish  to  go.  Teachers  take  their  turns  in  serving  and 
receive  extra  compensation.  If  a  child  is  deficient  in  any 
subject  he  goes  to  the  Saturday  school  to  overcome  the  de- 
ficiency. If  he  is  specially  interested  in  any  shop  or  labora- 
tory he  may  go  and  spend  all  Saturday  there.  He  may  also 
use  the  gymnasium,  the  swimming  pool,  or  the  library. 
In  each  of  these  he  will  find  a  teacher  ready  to  help  him. 

THE   SUNDAY   SCHOOIv 

The  assembly  halls  are  open  on  Sunday  for  civic  or  relig- 
ious organizations  that  care  to  use  them.  I  attended  a 
meeting  conducted  in  the  Froebel  school  on  Sunday  after- 
noon by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  program  consisted  of  Hearst- 
Selig  motion  pictures  of  current  events,  stereopticon  re- 
productions of  Tissot  pictures  on  the  life  of  Christ  with  a 
lecture,  some  singing,  and  a  prayer.  The  school  authori- 
ties furnished  the  building  free;  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  paid  the 
remaining  expenses.  Catholics  and  Jews  could  have  any 
hall  on  similar  terms  for  a  similar  meeting.  The  audience 
was  made  up  of  adults  and  children  of  all  ages.  Entire 
families  go  to  these  meetings  as  they  do  to  evening  school. 

EVENING   SCHOOI. 

The  day  enrolment  is  about  5000.  The  evening  en- 
rolment is  6000.  Anyone  may  go  to  evening  school  and 
learn  anything  he  wants  to  know  or  do.  Even  day  school 
pupils,  under  certain  limitations,  are  allowed  in  the  evening 
school. 

COST  DATA 

The  total  per  capita  cost  of  all  these  activities  in  day 
school,  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  evening  schools  is  $54.72 
on  the  day  school  enrolment.  New  York's  budget  on 
the  same  basis  for  800,000  pupils  would  be  $43,776,000. 
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This  estimate  is  based  on  the  monthly  statement  for  October, 
1914,  and  includes  the  high  school.  The  total  covers 
teaching  and  supervision,  operation  and  maintenance  of 
plant.  The  cost  of  day  schools  alone,  not  counting  main- 
tenance (which  must  be  shared  by  all  activities)  is  $36.06 
per  pupil.  The  average  salary  of  the  teachers  in  day  school 
is  $891.50.  Evening  school  teachers  are  paid  a  fixt  rate  per 
student  hour.  In  academic  subjects  the  rate  is  $.16.6. 
Thus,  if  a  teacher  has  five  pupils  for  two  hours  her  compen- 
sation for  the  night  is  ten  times  $.16.6  or  $1.66.  Three 
dollars  is  the  maximum.  This  plan  keeps  up  the  attendance 
automatically;  but  if  the  classes  are  small  the  city  loses 
nothing. 

CONCI.USION 

With  due  allowance  for  imperfections  incident  to  all 
human  undertakings,  this  school  system  is,  in  my  judgment, 
the  most  remarkable  educational  experiment  the  world  has 
seen  since  Pestalozzi.  The  great  renaissance  of  American 
education  inaugurated  by  Horace  Mann  and  his  contempo- 
raries was  but  the  spirit  of  Pestalozzi  conquering  the  New 
World.  Then  came  Herbart  with  his  clear  exposition  of 
interest,  apperception,  and  the  conduct  of  the  recitation, 
whose  followers  worked  out  schemes  of  "concentration," 
or  methods  of  organizing  the  material  of  instruction.  Col. 
Parker  showed  us  how  nature  may  be  studied  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  by  scientific  methods.  Prof.  Dewey  evolved  a 
theory  of  education  which  recognizes  the  constructive 
interest  of  children  as  one  of  the  fundamental  instincts, 
and  discovers  the  important  truth  that,  from  the  child's 
point  of  view,  the  school  is  life  rather  than  a  preparation 
for  life,  and  that,  therefore,  school  work  should  seem  worth 
while  to  a  child  here  and  now. 

The  Gary  school  provides  for  the  seiisc-i)iTcei)tion  of 
Pestalozzi.  It  has  better  science  laboratories  than  Col. 
Parker  ever  dreamed  of.  It  organizes  the  matter  and  method 
of  instruction  so  as  to  make  the  fullest  recognition 
of  the  principles  of  interest  and  ap])ercepti()n.  Construc- 
tive activity  is  the  very  Hfe  of  the  school.     The  application 
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of  Prof.  Dewey's  principle  is  far  more  successful  in  C^ary 
than  it  was  in  the  author's  own  school,  because  here  construc- 
tion is  not  artificial  and  pedantic,  but  is  done  in  real  life 
situations.  The  children  make  objects  used  by  themselves 
in  the  school.  The  academic  work  is  so  related  to  shop, 
laboratory,  studio,  and  recreation  that  it  seems  worth 
while  here  and  now.  Finally,  the  sudden  and  imperious 
demand  for  vocational  training  in  America  is  met  at  Gary, 
not  by  special  schools  and  separate  equipment,  but  nor- 
mally by  incorporating  such  training  as  a  part  of  the  daily 
program  of  the  school.  Certain  American  communities 
have  provided  vocational  opportunities  thru  the  so-called 
intermediate  school  with  its  differentiated  program  of  study 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years.  Gary  has  such  a  program 
from  the  fifth  year  up  thru  the  high  school.  Other  com- 
munities have  inaugurated  the  part-time  system,  whereby 
the  student  is  employed  alternately  in  shop  and  school. 
Gary  has  a  larger  proportion  of  such  students  than  Cin- 
cinnati itself.  European  states  and  many  American  com- 
munities have  a  system  of  continuation  schools  open  at 
night  to  adults  who  are  employed  during  the  daytime. 
Gary  has  20%  more  students  in  its  evening  continuation 
schools  than  in  the  day  schools. 

There  is  an  insistent  demand  for  the  more  complete 
utilization  of  the  school  plant.  Gary's  schools  are  operated 
daily  from  8.30  to  5  and  at  night  from  7  to  9  six  days  a  week. 
They  are  open  on  Sunday  for  the  use  of  private  organiza- 
tions engaged  in  social  service. 

The  rapid  increase  of  urban  population  in  America  has 
created  a  demand  for  recreation  which  is  not  fully  met  in 
any  large  city.  Gary  keeps  all  the  children  usefully  and 
happily  employed  in  work  or  play,  eight  hours  a  day.  At 
five  o'clock  they  go  home,  all  the  demand  for  exercise  and 
play  having  been  met,  glad  to  eat  supper  and  go  to  bed; 
and  thus  one  finds  very  few  children  upon  the  street  at  night. 
Finally,  there  is  a  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  re- 
ligious education  is  in  a  deplorable  condition  in  this  country. 
The  public  school  is  definitely  and  necessarily  divorced  from 
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the  church.  The  Sunday  School  is  relatively  inefficient 
and  reaches  only  a  part  of  the  children.  Gary  has  made 
provision  for  religious  instruction  by  permitting  the  churches 
to  take  the  children  out  of  school  during  stated  hours  for 
religious  teaching. 

Human  nature  is  conservative.  The  schoolman  is  just 
Hke  other  humans.  When  he  is  told  that  someone  has  a 
new  idea,  he  is  incredulous.  He  can  not  beheve  that  there 
is  a  better  system  than  the  one  in  which  he  is  immersed. 
It  is  easy  to  go  to  Gary  and  pick  flaws.  But,  taking  the 
system  in  its  entirety  and  considering  the  vast  and  mani- 
fold service  it  performs  for  the  community  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  citizenship,  the  Gary  experiment  is,  as  I  have 
said  above,  the  most  fruitful  educational  experiment  we 
have  seen  in  many  generations. 

In  any  attempt  to  evaluate  an  experiment  so  rich  in 
novel  ideas  and  practises  an  open  mind  is  the  first  requisite. 
We  find  many  things  that  do  not  square  with  our  standards. 
For  instance,  there  is  the  question  of  discipline.  The  chil- 
dren at  Gary  run  or  skip,  talk  or  whistle  in  the  halls  and  other 
sacred  precincts  of  the  school  exactly  as  they  would  in  their 
own  homes.  They  feel  undern  o  constraint  whatever.  I 
confess  to  being  shocked  by  so  much  freedom.  It  annoyed 
me,  because  I  love  order  and  system  and  silence.  Then  I 
began  to  reflect  that  Gary's  ideals  are  different  from  mine. 
This  conduct  of  the  children  is  just  what  the  school  tries 
to  stimulate — naturalness,  self-control,  initiative.  As  I 
past  from  room  to  room  I  tried  to  discover  evidences  of 
viciousness  among  children  as  a  result  of  laxity  in  discipHne. 
I  am  bound  to  confess  that  I  was  unsuccessful  in  the  search. 
I  found  no  scratched  or  carved  desks,  no  defaced  walls  or 
toilets,  no  spirit  of  wanton  waste  or  destruction  in  the  use 
of  school  supphes.  But,  then,  why  should  the  pui)ils 
destroy  furniture  or  deface  walls?  They  make  the  furni 
ture,  they  decorate  the  walls,  they  pay  real  money  for 
school  supplies.  One  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  wlien 
children  run  and  whistle  in  a  (^ary  school  llu-y  arc  not 
conscious  of  violating  any  rule  or  of  doin^  any  wronK-     H 
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is  hard  to  put  aside  the  habit  and  prejudices  of  a  Hfetime 
and  to  consider  fairly  such  unfamiliar  practises  based  on 
new  ideals.  The  Gary  plan  deserves  special  consideration 
in  a  borough  like  the  Bronx  where  school  congestion  is 
so  serious.  In  order  to  provide  a  seat  for  every  child  in 
my  district  alone  the  board  of  education  would  have  to 
expend  three  million  dollars  at  once.  The  City  Superin- 
tendent has  come  to  the  reluctant  conclusion  that  New  York 
never  will  catch  up  to  the  population  in  its  provision  for 
schools  and  has  asked  the  district  superintendents  to  try 
to  devise  some  improved  system  of  part-time.  But  part- 
time,  as  understood  in  New  York,  is  a  makeshift  and  is 
unfair  to  the  child.  It  gives  him  four  hours  of  instruction, 
then  turns  him  over  to  the  influences  of  the  street  and  alley. 
The  Gary  plan  accepts  congestion  as  a  permanent  condition, 
and  then  proceeds  to  construct  a  program  which  gives  a 
child  more  work  time  and  more  play  time  than  we  now 
give  in  our  full-day  schools  and  at  the  same  time  provides 
the  vocational  education  which  we  so  much  need. 

Joseph  S.  Tayi^or 
District  Superintendent  of  Schooi^s 

Nbw  York  City. 


IX 

DISCUSSION 
OUTLINE  OF  A  PLAN  FOR  USE  IN  THE  MAKING 
OF  SCHEDULES  IN  EDUCATIONAL  INSTI- 
TUTIONS 
At  a  time  when  system  is  an  essential  factor  in  all  organ- 
izations it  would  seem  that  a  plan  for  use  in  the  making  of 
schedules  might  be  of  value  to  the  administrators  of  schools 
and  colleges. 

A  plan,  whose  simplicity  makes  it  practicable,  is  presented 
in  the  following  outline.  In  its  appHcation  it  prevents 
conflicts  of  a  nature  such  as  inevitably  occur  when  no  sys- 
tem but  rather  a  process  of  haphazard  fitting  in  and  adjust- 
ing is  followed. 

The  plan  is  thoroly  practicable  for  college  schedules 
but  the  illustrative  program  given  is  that  of  the  fourth 
year  of  secondary  school  work.  Furthermore,  altho  the 
five  classes  outlined  in  the  following  schedules  are  all  of 
one  grade,  it  is  just  as  possible  to  use  the  plan  for  a  combina- 
tion of  classes  in  different  terms.  If,  in  addition  to  the 
plan,  a  peg  board  thirty  holes  wide  is  used,  the  working 
out  of  the  program  is  still  further  simplified. 

Two  plans  are  presented:  one,  in  which  the  periods 
occur  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  time  each  day;  the 
other,  in  which  the  periods  occur  at  a  different  time  each 
day.  The  second  plan  is  used  so  that  no  subject  shall  have 
an  advantage  over  another  because  of  the  time  of  the  day 
it  occurs. 

A  schedule  of  thirty  (30)  periods  may  be  divided  into    • 
15  groups  of  2  hours  each 
10  groups  of  3  hours  each 
7  groups  of  4  hours  each 
6  groups  of  5  hours  each 
These  groups  are  represented  as  follows: 
2  hour  groups  by  A^  B^  C^  D^  E'^  F^  G^  H^  V  P  K'   L^ 

M2  N2  O^ 
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3  hour  groups  by  A^  B^  C^  D^  E'  F^  G^  H^  I^  J3 

4  hour  groups  by  A^  B*  C^  D^  E^  F^  G* 

5  hour  groups  by  A^  B^  C^  D^  E^  F^ 

These  groups  may  be  arranged  in  one  of  two  ways: 
I — Occurring  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  period 
each  day. 

2 — Occurring  a  different  period  each  day  so  that  no  sub- 
ject shall  have  an  advantage  over  others  because  of  the 
hoiu-  at  which  it  recites. 


Periods  I  II 

Mon.  A^A'A^A**  L^F^B^B^ 

Tues.  E^E'E^A^  B^B^B^B^ 

Wed.  K^A^A^A*^  L^B'B^B"^ 

Thur.  A^A^A^A^  E^E'E^B^ 

Fri.      K^E^A^A*  B^B^B^B^ 


III  IV 

F^F^E^C^       G2Q3I34D6 


V  VI 

N2I3I?4g6      o^J'G^F' 

H2H3F*E*     I2I3G4F6 


C^C'C^C^    D'D^D^D^    N^H'F^E*^  J^J^G^F* 
F^F^C^C^    M2D3D4D«   O^G^F^E**    I^I^.  .F^ 


Periods  I  II 

Mon.  A^A^A^A*^    L^F^B^B^ 

Tues.  02J3G«F6    E^E'E^A^ 

Wed.  H^H^F^E^   I^I^G^F^ 

Thur.  D^D^D^D^  N^H^F^E^ 


III  IV 

M^C'C^C^  G^G'E^D" 
B^B^B^B^  C^CSC^C^ 
K^A^A^A^  L^B^B^B*^ 
J2J3G4P6      A^A^A^A*^ 


Fri.      F2F3C''C^     M2D3D4D6    O^G'F^E^    I^PF** 


V  VI 

UmK.n^  PJ3G*F» 
D^D^D^D*^  N^I^F^E* 
F2p3£4C6    G^G^D^D^ 
E^E^E^B"*    C^C^C'C* 
K^E^A^A^    B^B^B^B* 


A2  excludes  A^-  A^-  A^  A^  excludes 

B2  excludes  B^-B^-B'*  B^  excludes 

C2  excludes  C^-C^-C^  C^  excludes 

D2  excludes  D^-D^-D^  D^  excludes 

E*  excludes  E^-E^-A^-B"*  E^  excludes 

F2   excludes  F^-C^E^-C  F^  excludes 

G2  excludes  G^-D^-E^^D^  G^  excludes 

H2  excludes  H^-F^E^  H^  excludes 

12    excludes  I^-G^-F^  I'   excludes 

P  excludes  J 3-G*-F6  J3  excludes 

K2  excludes  A^-E^-A^A^ 

L2  excludes  B^-F^-B^-B'^ 

M^  excludes  C^-D^-C^D^C^-D^ 

N2  excludes  H^-P-F^E^ 

02  excludes  G^-J^-F^G^E^-F^ 


A2-  K2-  A^  A6 

B2-L2-B4-B« 

C2-M2-C4-C'^ 

D2-M2-D^D6 

E2-K2-A^E*-A»-B6 

F2-L2-B  4-C4-E^B5-C5 

G2-02-D^E*-F*-D«-  E' 

H2-N2-F^E^ 

I2-N2-F^G*-E'^-F* 

J2-02-G^F^ 


A*  excludes 
B*  excludes 
C*  excludes 
D*  excludes 
E*  excludes 
B6-C6- 
F*  excludes 
G*  excludes 


A^K2-A3-E3-A6 
B2-L2-B3-F3-B6 
C2-F2-M2-C^F3-C6 
D2-G2_M2-D3-G3_D5 

E2-FM^2_]g3_p3_G3_A6- 

H2-N2-02-G3-H3-I^E'* 

I2_Ji_02-I3_J3_F5 


A^  excludes  A2-E2-K2-A3-E3-A^E* 
B5  excludes  B2-E2-L2-B3-E3-F3-B^E* 
C^  excludes  C2-F2-M^C3-F3-C4-E* 
D*^  excludes  D2-G2_m2-D3-G3_d4-e;4 
E^  excludes  H'^N2-02-G3_Ha-ia-F4 
F6  excludes  l^J^-O^l^y-G* 
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Class  A 

Monday 
Period 

Tuesday  Wednesday  Thursday 
Period         Period          Period 

Friday 
Period 

English 

(P) 

6 

2 

4 
5 
2 

Latin 

(A«) 

I 

2 

3 

4 
I 

French  or  German 

(D«) 

4 

5 

6 

History 

(B^) 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Mathematics 

(J^) 

6 

I 

3 

Drawing 

(H2) 

5 

I 

Music 

2 

Physical  Training 

3 

Monday- 

Tuesday  Wednesday  Thursday 

Friday 

Period 

Period 

Period 

Period 

Period 

English 

(D3) 

5 

I 

2 

Latin 

(B«) 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

French  or  German 

m 

6 

I 

2 

3 

4 

History 

(A«) 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Mathematics 

(C) 

3 

4 

6 

Drawing 

(F^) 

5 

I 

Music 

I 

Physical  Training 

4 

Monday- 

Tuesday  Wednesday  Thursday 

Friday 

Class  C 

Period 

Period 

Period 

Period 

Period 

English 

(E^) 

2 

5 

5 

Latin 

(C«) 

3 

4 

5 

6 

I 

French  or  German 

(B«) 

5 

6 

I 

2 

3 

History 

(F«) 

6 

I 

2 

3 

4 

Mathematics 

(B3) 

3 

4 

6 

Drawing 

(A2) 

I 

4 

Music 

4 

Physical  Training 

3 

Monday 

Tuesday  Wednesday  Thursday 

Friday 

Class  D 

Period 

Period 

Period 

Period 

Period 

English 

(A3) 

I 

3 

4 

Latin 

(D^) 

4 

5 

6 

I 

2 

French  or  German 

(B«) 

2 

3 

.4 

5 

6 

History 

(C*) 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

Mathematics 

(P) 

6 

2 

4 

Drawing 

(J^) 

6 

3 

Music 

S 

Physical  Training 

I 

Monday 

Tuesday  Wedneaday  Thursday 

Friday 

Class  E 

Period 

Period 

Period 

rerlod 

Period 

English 

(B,) 

3 

4 

6 

Latin 

(E"^) 

5 

6 

I 

a 

3 

French  or  German 

(A») 

I 

2 

3 

4 

3 

History 

(D') 

4 

5 

6 

I 

a 

Mathematics 

(F") 

2 

5 

1 

Drawing 

(C«) 

4 

6 

Music 

3 

Physical  Training 

5 
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Bnglish  Instructor 

Monday 
Period 

Tuesday 
Period 

Wednesday 
Period 

Thursday 
Period 

Friday 
Period 

Class  A 

(P) 

6 

2 

4 

Class  B 

(D») 

5 

I 

2 

Class  C 

(E») 

2 

5 

5 

Class  D 

(A3) 

I 

3 

4 

Class  E 

(B») 

3 

4 

6 

Latin  Instructor 

Monday 
Period 

Tuesday  Wednesday  Thursday 
Period         Period         Period 

Friday 
Period 

Class  A 

(A*) 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Class  B 

(B*^) 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Class  C 

(C«) 

3 

4 

5 

6 

I 

Class  D 

(D*^) 

4 

5 

6 

I 

2 

Class  E 

(E^) 

5 

6 

I 

2 

3 

French  or  Ger.  Instructor 

Monday  Tuesday  Wednesday  Thursday 
Period       Period          Period         Period 

Friday 
Period 

Class  A 

(D'») 

4 

5 

6 

I 

2 

Class  B 

(F6) 

6 

I 

2 

3 

4 

Class  C 

(E'») 

5 

6 

I 

2 

3 

Class  D 

(B«) 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Class  E 

(A«) 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

History  Instructor 

Monday  Tuesday  Wednesday  Thursday 
Period       Period         Period          Period 

Friday 
Period 

Class  A 

(B«) 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Class  B 

(A*^) 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Class  C 

(F^) 

6 

I 

2 

3 

4 

Class  D 

(C^) 

3 

4 

5 

6 

I 

Class  E 

(D-^) 

4 

5 

6 

I 

2 

Mathematics  Instructor 

Monday  Tuesday  Wednesday  Thursday 
Period       Period         Period         Period 

Friday 
Period 

Class  A 

(J^) 

6 

I 

3 

Class  B 

(C») 

3 

4 

6 

Class  C 

(B^) 

3 

4 

6 

Class  D 

(P) 

6 

2 

4 

Class  E 

(F3) 

2 

5- 

I 

Drawing  Instructor 

Monday  Tuesday  Wednesday  Thursday 
Period       Period         Period         Period 

Friday 
Period 

Class  A 

(H2) 

5 

I 

Class  B 

(F2) 

5 

I 

Class  C 

(A2) 

I 

4 

Class  D 

(J^) 

6 

3 

Class  E 

(C2) 

4 

6 

The  application  of  the  use  of  a  peg  board  may  be  as 
follows:  Divide  the  board  of  thirty  holes  wide  into  five 
days  of  six  holes  each.  Assign  the  first  row  across  the 
board  to  class  A,  the  second  to  class  B,  etc.     Represent 
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each  subject  by  a  color;  that  is,  EngHsh  by  purple  pegs, 
I^atin  by  yellow  pegs.  With  beaded  pegs  additional 
combinations  can  be  made  as  the  beads  can  be  removed 
and  placed  on  standards  of  other  colors.  ' 

Arrange  first  for  the  five-hour  subjects,  placing  the  pegs 
for  one  subject  thruout  all  the  classes,  thereby  making 
the  programs  of  the  teachers.  In  this  way  the  schedules 
for  both  teachers  and  classes  are  arranged  at  the  same 
time. 

The  advantage  in  the  use  of  the  board  is  to  be  able  to 
tell  at  a  glance  which  groups  of  hours  are  either  filled  or 
available,  and  to  make  impossible  the  placing  of  two  sub- 
jects in  the  same  set  of  hours. 

By  the  use  of  this  system  of  period  groups  it  is  easily 
possible  to  arrange  the  program  of  a  school  so  that  pupils 
may  take  work  in  several  different  grades.  The  necessary 
thing  to  do  in  such  an  arrangement  is  to  see  that  a  number 
of  sections  in  a  subject  are  taught  in  the  same  group  of 
periods  in  every  grade.  If  the  school  is  not  large  enough 
to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  subject  teachers  for  that 
plan,  a  system  of  alternations  with  other  subjects  can  be 
arranged  with  little  difficulty. 

L11.LIAN  M.  Snow 

Hunter  College 
New  York 


X 

REVIEWS 

The  Recapitulation  Theory  and  Human  Infancy — By  Percy  E.  Davidson^ 
Leland  Stanford  University,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  105 
pages.     $1.00. 

A  volume  of  one  hundred  five  pages,  presenting  the  ar- 
guments pro  and  con  on  the  Recapitulation  or  Culture 
Epoch  Theory.  If,  as  the  author  thinks,  the  biological 
interest  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  systematic  study  of  child- 
hood **has  somewhat  abated,"  this  interest  would  not  have 
decreased  had  teachers  been  given  the  opportunity  in  such 
study,  furnished  by  this  deHghtful  volume. 

The  introduction  is  an  admirably  phrased  statement  of 
the  problem  together  with  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its 
solution.  A  genuine  service  has  been  rendered  by  excellent 
presentation  of  the  excerpts  from  writings  of  the  leading 
biologists  relative  to  the  facts  which  are  presumed  to  be 
at  the  base  of  the  theory.  In  addition  to  the  scientific 
value  of  the  author's  work  in  this  direction,  he  has  presented 
the  facts  in  such  form,  and  with  such  continuity  and  with 
such  happiness,  that  an  extremely  readable  story  has  been 
evolved. 

The  chapter  on  Human  Infancy  is  of  great  value.  The 
generaHzations  of  John  Fiske  on  the  subject  have  been  care- 
fully analyzed  and  tested,  together  with  the  writings  of  later 
and  more  critical  authorities,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  of  very 
great  assistance  to  anyone  wishing  to  know  the  thought 
of  the  best  thinkers  on  this  topic. 

Dr.  Davidson's  conclusions  are  modestly  and  excellently 
stated. 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 

Boston,  Mass. 


We  have  several  times  called  attention  to  the  excellent 
concentric  history  course  in  which  several  volumes  have 
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already  appeared.  A  new  one  entitled  The  social  history 
of  England  has  just  reached  us.  The  author  is  George  B. 
Guest,  Headmaster  of  St.  Paul's  School.  The  book  is  well 
conceived  and  well  executed,  and  exceptionally  well  printed. 
(I^ondon:     G.  Bell  &  Sons.     1914.     209  p.     40  c.) 

Of  all  textbook  makers  in  chemistry  none  has  been  more 
successful  of  late  than  Professor  Alexander  Smith  of  Colum- 
bia University.  In  his  new  textbook.  Elementary  chemistry, 
he  has  brought  together  in  a  capital  fashion  the  results  not 
only  of  his  scholarship  and  research,  but  of  his  long  and  suc- 
cessful experience  as  a  teacher.  The  book  seems  to  us  the 
best  of  its  type.  (New  York:  The  Century  Company. 
1914.     425  p.     $1.25.) 

A  very  elaborate  manual  designed  particularly  for  the  use 
of  students  of  medicine  is  Anatomy  of  the  brain  by  Dr. 
Burkholder  with  an  introduction  by  Professor  Henry  H. 
Donaldson.  (Chicago:  G.  P.  Englehard  &  Company. 
1914.     206  p.) 

A  very  practical  trigonometry  with  numerous  and  ex- 
cellent illustrations  for  engineering  practise  is  Technical 
trigonometry  by  Professor  Horace  W.  Marsh  of  the  Pratt 
Institute,  Brooklyn.  (New  York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons. 
1914.     232  p.     $1.50.) 

In  the  field  of  mathematical  economics  a  searching  study 
of  interest  is  offered  in  the  Httle  book  entitled  A  theory  of 
interest  by  Clarence  G.  Hoag  of  Haverford,  Pa.  (New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Company.     1914.     228  p.     $1.50) 

An  old  friend  that  has  well  served  more  than  one  day  and 
generation  comes  to  us  in  a  new  and  attractive  dress.  It 
is  Roget's  Thesaurus,  edited  by  C.  O.  Sylvester  Mawson. 
We  fancy  that  teachers  and  students  of  the  present  genera- 
tion hardly  know  the  book,  but  many  times  in  the  course 
of  a  month  it  will  be  found  very  useful  to  have  it  on  the 
teacher's  desk  or  close  at  hand  for  reference.  (New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.     1914-     ^5 1  P-     ^»  -S^-) 
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James  G.  The  following  finely  conceived)  and  finely 

Crosweli  written  memorial  of  the  late  James  Green- 

leaf  Croswell,  head  master  of  the  Brearley 
School,  New  York,  was  presented  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Schoolmasters'  Association  of  New  York  and  vicinity 
by  William  McAndrew,  Associate  Superintendent  of  the 
New  York  City  schools: 

* 'James  Greenleaf  Croswell,  son  of  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Croswell  and  Caroline,  his  wife. 

Born  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  upon  the  29th  of  August,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  1852. 

A  graduate  of  Harvard  College  of  the  class  of  1873. 

A  student  in  the  University  of  Bonn. 

A  tutor  at  St.  Mark's  School,  Southboro,  Mass. 

Assistant  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity for  four  years. 

Beloved  head  master  of  the  Brearley  School  for  twenty- 
eight  years. 

Some  time  president  of  the  Schoolmasters'  Association. 

Its  briUiant  chairman  at  its  one  hundredth  and  at  its 
two  hundredth  meeting. 

A  cordial  soul,  with  a  talent  for  affection,  who  for  sixty- 
three  years  enlarged  the  genial  circle  of  friendship  on  the 
earth,  who  by  diligence  and  use  preserved  a  keen  working 
edge  upon  a  native  understanding  devoted  to  the  benefit 
of  others. 

A  master  of  wit  and  drollery  who  forbore  to  spread  his 
Attic  salt  upon  any  wounded  susceptibilities  of  a  fellow  man. 

An  assiduous  student  of  the  thought  of  great  minds 
which  brightened  the  morning  of  the  ancient  world. 

A  close  observer  of  the  course  of  modem  thought  and  an 
esteemed  contributor  to  it. 
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From  him  traditional  blemish  of  our  guild,  pedantry, 
parade,  conceit,  pretension,  envy,  narrowness,  self-love, 
desire  of  pubHc  mention,  was  by  intent  and  self-discipUne 
cast  out.     Of  his  profession  he  was  never  ashamed. 

In  him,  by  purposeful  culture,  grew  the  virtues  that  com- 
pose the  essence  of  the  teacher  in  the  best  degree — ani- 
mation moderated  with  patience,  generosity  steadied  by 
firmness,  dignity  softened  by  humor,  optimism  nurtured 
by  intelligent  plan,  pureness  of  heart,  gentleness  and 
strength.  ^  He  was  broad  minded,  seeking  the  society  of 
men  of  many  pursuits;  he  was  admired  and  comphmented. 
Tribute  to  his  memory  exaggerated  no  virtues  that  were 
not  acknowledged  to  his  face.  In  the  credit  given  him 
every  school  man  must  take  an  honest  share,  for  the  career 
of  Croswell  was  the  hfe  of  a  teacher  at  his  best." 


Medicine  in  Medicine   in   China  is   the   title  of  the  re- 

China  port    made    by    the    Medical    Commission 

appointed  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
early  in  1914  to  study  and  report  on  conditions  of  public 
health  and  medicine  in  that  country.  The  Commission, 
which  consisted  of  President  Judson  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  as  chairman,  Rufus  Sherman  Greene,  Consul 
General  of  the  U.  S.  at  Hankow,  and  Francis  W.  Peabody 
of  Harvard  University,  together  with  a  secretary,  arrived 
in  China  in  April  and  promptly  began  a  tour  of  inspection 
of  medical  schools  and  hospitals.  Altogether,  seventeen 
medical  schools  and  ninety-seven  hospitals  were  visited 
in  China  and  Manilla;  visits  were  also  made  to  various 
universities  and  secondary  schools,  and  conferences  were 
held  with  medical  missionaries  and  with  leading  ofiicials 
of  the  general  and  provincial  governments.  Of  the  eighteen 
provinces  of  China,  the  Commission  visited  eleven.  Ihe 
facts  submitted  have,  accordingly,  been  widely  gathered 
and  the  whole  problem  has  been  seen  from  a  sufl.oient 
number  of  different  sides  to  make  the  report  conclusive. 
The  report  contains  chapters  on  general  health  conditions 
in  China  and  on  Chinese  medicine  and  surgery;  a  full  and 
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careful  consideration  of  the  whole  present  state  of  western 
medicine  in  China,  with  detailed  statements  of  the  equip- 
ment and  work  of  the  separate  schools  and  hospitals;  the 
standards  of  medical  education  under  missionary  auspices; 
and  a  discussion  as  to  whether  instruction  should  be  in 
Chinese  or  English;  a  consideration  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Chinese  toward  modern  medicine;  and,  finally,  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  Foundation 
should  undertake  medical  work  in  China,  and  that  in  so 
doing  it  should  cooperate,  so  far  as  possible,  with  existing 
missionary  institutions.  It  is  further  recommended  that 
admission  to  a  medical  school  in  which  the  Foundation  is 
concerned  should  be  based  upon  the  training  of  a  Chinese 
"middle  school,"  as  approximately  equivalent  to  an  American 
high  school,  supplemented  by  two  years  of  pre-medical 
work  primarily  in  English,  Chinese,  physics,  chemistry 
and  biology;  and  that  the  teaching  in  such  schools  should 
be  in  English  as  the  principal  language. 

The  question  as  to  what  language  shall  be  the  medium 
of  instruction  in  medicine  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
raised  b}'-  the  Commission.  It  is  held  on  the  one  side  that 
teaching  should  be  wholly  in  the  Chinese  language,  which 
would  enable  the  Chinese  student  to  take  up  a  medical 
course  without  the  necessity  of  learning  a  foreign  tongue; 
and  that  the  best  works  of  modern  medical  science  should 
be  translated  so  soon  as  possible  into  Chinese  for  the  use 
of  students  and  physicians.  The  other  view,  and  the  one 
held  by  the  Commission,  is  that  medical  teaching  should  be, 
at  least  mainly,  in  a  western  language  and  preferably  in 
EngHsh.  In  support  of  the  argument  it  is  maintained 
that  it  is  entirely  possible  for  students  in  the  ''middle  schools" 
to  acquire  sufficient  EngHsh  to  use  in  medical  work;  that 
there  is  only  an  insignificant  body  of  medical  Hterature  in 
Chinese,  whereas  by  the  use  of  EngUsh  the  whole  wide 
field  of  modern  medical  science  is  thrown  open;  and  that 
the  use  of  English  greatly  widens  the  possibiHties  in  the 
choice  of  medical  teachers.     The  first  point  of  view  is  held 
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by  those  who  are  eager  to  meet  the  present  needs  of  China 
in  the  shortest  possible  time;  the  second,  by  those  who 
beheve  that  the  crying  need  of  China  is  not  so  much  a 
large  number  of  ill-trained  men,  as  for  a  possibly  smaller 
number  of  thoroly  trained  men  who  will  be  able  to  man  the 
medical  schools  and  hospitals,  to  aid  in  the  work  of  sanita- 
tion, and  ultimately  to  provide  efl&cient  practitioners  thru- 
out  the  land.  This  view,  says  the  report,  is  shared  by  prac- 
tically all  the  western  trained  Chinese  physicians  and  by 
many  influential  Chinese  educators.  The  remaining  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  have  to  do  with  the  location 
of  medical  schools  and  hospitals,  the  estabhshment  of  fellow- 
ships and  scholarships  for  the  study  of  medicine,  and  the 
training  of  nurses  and  hospital  staff.  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  it  is  suggested  by  the  Commission 
that  an  advisory  committee  of  medical  men  be  formed  in 
the  United  States,  and,  if  circumstances  also  warrant,  in 
Great  Britain,  to  consider  the  quahfications  of  medical  men 
to  appointment  and  all  technical  questions  as  to  curriculum, 
equipment  and  poHcy. 

This  whole  movement  is  of  immense  significance  to  China, 
and  to  this  country,  as  well,  as  the  source  of  an  important 
influence. 


Happenings  at  If  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  is  to  be  believed, 
the  University  there  has  been  a  rumpus  of  considerable 
of  Utah  dimensions    at    the    University    of    Utah. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  of  March  no  fewer  than 
fourteen  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Utah 
tendered  their  resignations.  Three  of  the  fourteen  were 
administrative  officers  and  six  were  heads  of  dei)artnients. 
The  immediate  cause  of  this  remarkable  upheaval  is  said 
to  have  been  the  dismissal  by  the  trustees  of  the  university 
of  four  members  of  the  faculty,  and  the  reduction  in  either 
rank  or  salary  of  two  others.  It  is  charged  that  the  t rustees 
in  taking  this  step  disregarded  petitions  addrest  tc,  tlu  in  from 
students,  faculty,  alumni  and  interested  citizens,  and  that 
any  inquiry  into  the  situation  leading  up  to  these  resiKiialions 
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has  been  refused  by  the  president  of  the  university  with 
the  approval  of  the  board  of  regents.  The  statement 
is  made  that  the  acts  complained  of  do  not  stand  alone 
and  are  the  result  of  a  policy  of  secrecy  and  lack  of  con- 
sideration that  has  been  pursued  for  some  time  past. 

Long  experience  has  enforced  the  lesson  that  it  does  not 
do  to  pass  judgment  in  regard  to  any  academic  row  on  the 
ex  parte  statement  of  any  of  those  interested. 

We  were  not  surprized,  therefore,  to  receive  a  copy  of  a 
pubhshed  statement  issued  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University  of  Utah  that  goes  fully  and  frankly  into  all  the 
details  of  this  unhappy  occurrence  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Regents.  It  is  pretty  plain  that  there  has  developed 
at  the  University  of  Utah  no  small  degree  of  incompatibility 
of  temper  on  the  part  of  various  officers  and  that  some  dis- 
play of  bad  manners  has  been  made  in  considering  and  dis- 
cussing academic  questions.  Looking  at  the  matter  simply 
as  it  stands  in  the  record,  the  action  of  the  fomteen  pro- 
fessors who  resigned  would  seem  to  have  been  extreme  and 
unfortunate.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  condi- 
tions at  the  university  are  more  complicated  than  they 
appear  on  the  face  of  the  record.  Political  partisanship 
and  religious  feeling  both  run  pretty  high  in  the  state  of 
Utah  and  these  are  perhaps  responsible  for  presenting  the 
state  university  with  a  harder  problem  that  it  has  yet  been 
able  to  solve  without  departing  in  some  measiu'e  and  in 
some  instances,  at  least,  from  those  principles  and  courses 
of  action  upon  which  the  best  type  of  university  administra- 
tion is  built.  In  the  interest  of  our  state  universities  them- 
selves, there  should  be  an  independent  and  wholly  unbiased 
inquiry  into  conditions  at  the  University  of  Utah  in  order 
that  the  country  at  large  may  know  what  Hes  behind  the 
startling  upheaval  that  has  recently  taken  place  there. 

On  one  important  point,  at  least,  the  policy  of  the  uni- 
versity seems  clearly  to  be  wrong.  It  would  appear  that 
all  appointments  are  for  a  period  of  one  year  and  that  if 
a  professor  is  to  remain  in  service,  his  appointment  must, 
by  formal  act  of  the  Regents,  be  renewed  annually.     This 
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should  not  be.  A  university  professor  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  appoint- 
ing power.  In  a  well-conducted  university  this  means  that 
he  will  hold  office  for  Hfe,  subject  to  his  maintenance  of  good 
character  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  academic  efficiency. 

Harvard  and  A  truly  pathetic  example  of  the  effect  of 

Germany  the  war  spirit  and  the  war  hatreds  upon 

gifted  minds  is  to  be  found  in  a  paper  con- 
tributed to  the  Vossische  Zeitung  of  Berlin  by  Professor 
Eduard  Meyer,  which  appeared  in  that  journal  for  March 
7.  This  article  is  entitled  *'Der  Geist  von  Harvard"  and 
the  author  is,  of  course,  the  eminent  historian  who  is  a 
leading  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  BerUn 
and  who  was  exchange  professor  at  Harvard  University  in 
I 909-1 9 10. 

Professor  Eduard  Meyer  writes  in  singularly  unscientific, 
unhistorical  and  unjudicial  language  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment and  the  American  people,  and  has  apparently 
quite  forgotten  the  existence  of  such  things  as  freedom  of 
opinion  and  freedom  of  teaching.  He  does  not  spare 
President  Wilson,  to  say  nothing  of  President  Lowell  of 
Harvard.  But  his  sharpest  animadversions  are  reserved  for 
so  eminent  and  so  scholarly  a  German  as  Professor  Kuno 
Francke,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Harvard  faculty 
for  over  thirty  years. 

This  astonishing  article  ends  with  the  following  para- 
graph: 

"Fiir  Deutschland  aber  ist  das  Ergebnis,  das  der  Pro- 
fessorenautsausch  mit  Harvard  aufhoren  muss,  jetzt  und 
fiir  alle  Zukunft.  Sollte  doch  der  Versuch  gemacht  werdcn 
ihn  wieder  ins  Leben  zu  rufen,  so  hoffen  und  vcrlraucn  wir, 
dass  sich  kein  deutscher  Gelehrter  so  crniedrigeii  wird, 
der  Aufforderung,  an  dieser  Universitiit  zu  lescn,  Folgc  zu 

leisten." 

Incidentally  it  is  reported  that  since  Professor  Ivduard 
Meyer's  article  appeared,  his  brother.  l>r()fessor  Kuiio 
Meyer,  the  well  known  Celtic  scholar,   has  requested  tiuit 
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he  be  recommended  from  Harvard  University  for  appoint- 
ment by  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Education  as  exchange 
professor  at  Harvard  for  the  next  academic  year.  It 
would  thus  appear  that  ground  has  been  laid  for  a  some- 
what vigorous  family  feud  in  the  Meyer  household. 

Seriously,  however,  it  is  painful,  and  in  a  high  degree 
pathetic,  to  observe  the  demoralizing  effect  which  parti- 
cipation in  this  war  has  had  upon  so  many  of  the  most 
cultivated  and  most  accomplished  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  belligerent  nations.  Nothing  could  be  sadder  than 
the  fact  that  men  like  Professor  Eduard  Meyer  have  not 
heen  strong  enough,  clear-sighted  enough,  and  broad- 
minded  enough  to  take  a  more  detached  or  more  judicial 
position  regarding  the  conflict  than  that  of  the  man  in  the 
street  or  the  casual  writer  for  the  daily  press. 


I 


According  to  the  list  of  Doctors*  dissertations  in  Economics 
that  are  in  progress  in  the  United  States  in  1914-15,  as 
published  in  the  American  Economic  Association  Review  of 
June,  19 14,  the  following  is  the  distribution  of  these  under- 
takings among  leading  universities : 

Columbia 99                        Cornell 8 

Chicago 29                        Johns  Hopkins 7 

Harvard 25                         Yale 5 

Wisconsin 16                        Other  universities  ...  15 

Total 204 


The  publishers  of  the  Educational  Review  express  their  re- 
igret  that  owing  to  an  error  in  the  postoffice  the  April  issue  of 
the  Review  was  delayed  several  days  in  reaching  the  sub- 
scribers. 


